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PRINCE    BISMARCK. 


CHAPTER   X. 

THE    FOREIGN    RELATIONS   OP   THE    EMPIRE. 
1. — From  Frankfort  to  Dantzig, 

The  Treaty  of  Frankfort,*  which  embodied  the  results 
of  the  Franco-German  War,  may  be  called  the  comer- 
stone  on  which  reposed  the  edifice  of  Ger- 

»         li*  Jill  •    ^  \  -1       Bismarck  as 

many  s  relations  to  all  her  neighbours  :  and     a  Foreign 

^      ^    -^  .  °  '  Minister. 

it  is  to  these  relations  that  we  now  propose 
to  devote  a  special  chapter,  as  to  a  field  of  action  in 
which  Prince  Bismarck  has  achieved  such  great  and 
unparalleled  triumphs.  His  domestic  policy,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  a  mixture  of  light  and  shade,  of  success  and 
failure ;  and  his  opponents  have  always  maintained  that, 
in  internal  affairs,  his  failures  far  overweighed  his 
success.  But  few  of  his  parliamentary  foes  ever 
ventured  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Chancellor's 
purely  foreign  policy,  or  to  express  dissatisfaction  with 
any  of  his  acts  in  the  sphere  of  international  relations. 
It  is  true  that  his  attitude  to  the  Papacy  has  divided 

•  See  Appendix. 
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his  countrymen,  on  this  particular  subject,  into  admirers 
and  detractors ;  but  the  quarrel  between  the  Prussian 
State  and  the  Church  of  Rome  falls  within  limits  which 
so  incompletely  coincide  either  with  the  tield  of  domestic 
or  of  foreign  policy,  while  comprising  a  considerable 
portion  of  each,  that  we  have  resolved  to  devote  a  special 
chapter  to  the  "  Kulturkampf ''  alone.  The  **  Kultur- 
kampf"  was  waged  with  a  spiritual  Power;  but  it  is  to 
Bismarck's  dealings  with  the  purely  temporal  neigh- 
bours of  Germany  that  we  must  meanwhile  confine  our 
attention,  and  the  sequel  will  show  that  these  dealings 
proved  him  to  be  gifted  with  a  genius  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  afiairs  equalled  by  few  statesmen  of 
any  age  and  surpassed  by  none. 

We  have  said  that  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  (signed 

10th  May,  1871)  was  the  corner-stone  of  reconstructed 

The  Treaty  of      Germany ;  but  even  after  the  rough  block 

Frankfort.        ^£  ^j^j^   stouc   had   becu   dug   out    of  the 

diplomatic  quarry,  it  could  not  be  chipped  into  shape 
and  fixed  into  its  appointed  place  without  a  painful 
amount  of  dangerous  delay.  Plenipotentiaries  of  France 
and  Germany  had  met  at  Brussels  (28tli  March)  to 
convert  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  (26th  February)  into 
a  Definite  Treaty ;  but  a  month  elapsed,  and  no  great 
progress  was  made  in  this  direction.  For,  now  that  they 
were  no  longer  directly  overshadowed  by  the  wings  of 
the  Prussian  eagle,  the  Frenchmen  began  to  pluck  up 
a  little  courage,  and  to  whittle  at  their  engagements, 
suggesting  the  alteration  of  this  and  the  modification  of 
that.    In  particular,  they  made  a  most  resolute  effort  to 
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procure  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  paj'ment  of  the 
war-indemnity,  which  would  have  virtually  reduced  the 
five  milliards  to  three  or  three  and  a  half.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  French  Government  had  shown  bad 
faith,  or  remissness  tantamount  in  its  effects  to  bad 
faith,  as  to  the  military  stipulations  of  the  Preliminary 
Treaty. 

The  German  troops  in  the  occupied  departments  had 
not  punctually  received  the  sums  due  for  their  main- 
tenance ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  French  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
had  concentrated  on  Paris  an  array  of  nearly  ^^®  French. 
140,000  men,  though  they  had  agreed  to  withdraw  all 
but  a  tenth  part  of  this  number  behind  the  Loire.  As 
an  excuse  for  breaking  this  agreement,  they  pleaded  that 
the  capital  w^as  a  prey  to  the  Commune,  and  that  the 
prime  necessity  for  suppressing  domestic  anarchy  made 
it  impossible  for  them  meanwhile  to  comply  with  the 
conditions  that  would  enable  them  to  get  rid  of  foreign 
occupation.  Bismarck  hesitated  not  to  admit  the  reason 
of  this,  and,  having  no  wish  to  increase  the  difficulties 
of  the  Versailles  Government,  he  permitted  it  to  take 
its  own  measures  for  re-capturing  Paris  and  extiuguish- 
ing  the  flames  of  revolution.  But  even  then  it  did  rot 
seem  to  him  to  display  sufficient  energy,  and  it  was  a 
serious  question  with  him  whether  the  German  army 
ought  not  again  to  intervene  and  bring  matters  to  a 
crisis.  The  Government  of  Versailles  showed  no  alacrity 
in  recognising  the  substantial  favours  and  forbearance 
which  had  been  shown  it  by  the  Germans ;  the  negotia- 
tions at  Brussels  were  dragging ;  and  Bismarck  resolved 
6  2 
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to  put  an  end  to  a  relation  between  the  two  nations 
which,  as  he  said,  was  "  neither  peace  nor  war."  He 
therefore  ln^dted  M.  Jules  Favre  to  a  personal  interview, 
and  the  two  statesmen  met  at  Frankfort  on  the  6th 
May.* 

We  need  not  detail  the  negotiations  that  now  took 
place,  and  which  only  lasted  three  days.  M.  Favre  was 
full  of  protestations  of  good  faith. 

"  Your  acts,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  are  more  significant  than 
your  words,  and  what  you  say  does  not  greatly  reassure  us.  You 
have  not  abandoned  the  hope  (which  to  me  seems  a  very  chimerical 
one)  of  interesting  Europe  in  your  cause  ;  and  you  think  that  with 
its  intervention  you  would  succeed  in  modifying  the  conditions  of 
peace.**  t 

These  accusations — which  the  Chancellor  had  urged 
mth  an  animation  that  made  M.  Favre  dread  a^repeti- 

tion  of  the  angry  scene  at  Versailles — had 

Favre  nego- 

wlth*  been    preceded    by   an    ultimatum    which 

uid^r^res-*"*     Bismarck,  "  in  full  uniform  and  accompanied 

sure  Ota  cere-  ni«j/Y»>>iT  t  iti 

monioiis  uiti-       bv  all  his  staff,    had  read  out  to  the  French- 

niatum  the  •'  ' 

Kanikfortis       mcu  "iu  a  grave  and  solemn  voice."{  "  Give 

us  at  once  the  guarantees  we  desire,'*  \fas 
the  substance  of  this  ultimatum,  "  or  we  must  lj)ok  after 
our  own  interests  in  the  way  we  deem  best."  M.  Favre 
strove  to  show  that  the  definitive  conclusion  of  peace 
was  surely  guarantee  enough,  without   the  continued 

♦  Bismarck  was  accompanied,  among  others,  hy  Counts  Arnim  and 
Hatzfeldt ;  while  with  M.  Favre  came  M.  Pouyer-Quertier,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  M.  de  Goulard,  Member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

t  "  Simple  R^cit,"  par  M.  Jules  Favre. 

t  Idem. 
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occupation  of  French  territory  by  the  German  troops ; 
but  on  this  point  the  Chancellor  met  him  with  "  in- 
flexible resistance/'  as,  indeed,  he  also  did  on  most 
others.  One  important  thing  was  the  future  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  two  countries. 

"  We  had  been  instructed,"  wrote  M,  Favre,  "  to  maintain  the 
status  quOy  and  thus  reserve  our  future ;  but  M.  de  Bismarck 
opiK)8ed  this  with  downright  vehemence,  declaring  that  he  would 
i-ather  re-commence  the  war  of  cannon  than  expose  himself-  to  a  war 
of  tariffs." 

Here  again,  too,  the  French  had  to  yield,  and  grant 
Germany  the  treatment  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

."  Those  who  accuse  us  of  having  shown  too  much  complaisance 
in  presence  of  the  enemy's  demands,  forget  that  we  were  completely 
at  his  mercy.  Unable  to  resist  him  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  could 
do  nothing  in  the  negotiations  but  wring  from  him  a  few  slight 
modifications  by  appealing  to  considerations  of  equity  and  the  good 
sense  to  which  he  was  not  always  insensible." 

But  why  proceed  further?  The  Chancellor's  ulti- 
matum had  the  due  effect,  and  on  the  10th  of  May,  in 
the  Swan  Hotel  at  Frankfort — about  a  bowshot  distant, 
a!l  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  from  the 
meeting-place  of  the  old  Diet,  where  Bismarck  really 
began  his  career  as  the  Unifier  of  his  nation — there  was 
signed  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  between  France 
and  Germany. 

Ten  days  afterwards  (the  20th),  ratifications  were 
exchanged  at  Frankfort,  and  M.  Favre  with  a  heavy 
heart  took  final  leave  of  Bismarck,  "  who  was  radiant," 
after  the  two  statesmen  had  frankly  exchanged  their 
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views   on    the    future    relations    of    their    countries. 
M.  Favre  ventured  to  express  the  fear  that  the  new 

ambassador  in  Berlin  would  have  a  very 
andaLt     *     difficult  and  disasreeable  time  of  it.     "Oh, 

request.  ^ 

you  are  very  much  mistaken,"  replied  Bis- 
marck, with  the  utmost  vivacity ;  "he  will  be  the  happiest 
of  your  ministers.  We  shall  keep  him  wrapped  up  in 
cotton  wool.''*  The  Chancellor  congratulated  Favre  on 
the  definitive  conclusion  of  peace,  attributing  it  to  his 
**  personal  intervention."  Favre,  on  the  other  hand, 
thanked  the  Chancellor  for  the  "  unmerited  compli- 
ment," and  begged  him  to  address  himself  directly  to 
him  whenever  he  feared  a  conflict. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  the  Chancellor  had  occasion 
to  profit  by  this  request.     It  was  the  16th  of  June — 

the  day   on   which   the   Emperor,   flanked 

Dismarck  

complies  with     bv  Bismarck   and   Moltke,  had   made   his 

the  request.  ** 

triumphal  entry  into  Berlin  at  the  head  of 
his  laurel- wreathed  troops,  through  endless  lanes  of  cap- 
tured cannon  and  the  frantic  acclamations  of  a  proud  and 
grateful  populace — the  final  scene  in  the  unparalleled 
drama  of  the  great  war.  Did  the  sound  of  these  jubilant 
shouts  of  victory  and  the  exultant  music  of  triumphal 
banquets  float  through  the  summer  air  even  unto  Paris, 
and,  rendering  the  bitterness  of  defeat  unbearable,  goad 
the  vanquished  on  to  half-unconscious  acts  of  desperate 
folly ?t     Bismarck,  at  least,  seems  to  have  thought  so; 

•  "  Nous  le  tiendrons  dans  du  coton."  "  Simple  Rdcit,"  par  M.  Jules 
Fa^Te. 

t  "  L'echo  de  ccs  joies  bruyantos  retontit  jusqu'a  Versailles  ou  il  aug- 
ment ait  Tamertume  de  nos  ordinaires  tristesses.     Plusieurs  fois  ma  pensce 
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for,  dismounting  from  the  charger  which  had  carried 
him  through  the  acclaiming  streets,  he  penned  the 
following  telegram  to  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs : — 

"  I  learn  from  the  reports  of  our  generals  that  your  soldiers  have 
occupied  the  ground  reserved  to  our  troops  in  the  zones  of  Lilas, 
Raincj,  and  Romainville  "  (around  Paris).  "  Now,  therefore,  I  have 
the  honour  to  inform  your  Excellency  that  unless  they  at  once  re- 
tire behind  their  lines,  our  troops  will  attack  you  this  very  day  at 
midnight."  ♦ 

inqoiete  m'avait  transports  an  milieu  de  nos  vainqnenrs,  d'ont  I'all^gresse 
me  semblait  insulter  a  notre  douleur." — "  Simple  Recit." 

*  This  incident  was  once  vividly  described  from  another  point  of  view 
by  a  Berlin  journal  (the  Pogt),  which  vouched  for  the  accuracy  of  \is 
narrative,  as  follows: — **  The  Emperor,  as  glory-crowned  victor,  had  entered 
Berlin  amid  the  enthusiastic  acclamations  of  the  populace.  Halting  in 
front  of  Blucher's  statue,  there  were  borne  past  him  fifty-five  captured 
French  colours  with  their  silken  folds  fluttering  and  rustling  in  the  breeze 
created  by  the  thundering  cheers  of  the  multitude.  Prince  Bismarck, 
who,  in  passing  through  the  (Brandenburg)  Gate,  had  made  a  curt  inti- 
mation to  and  received  brief  answer  from  the  Emperor,  sat  upright  but 
restless  in  his  saddle  behind  his  Majesty,  looking  around  him  as  if  in 
quest  of  something.  An  acquaintance  approaching  him  asked  what  his 
Highness  wanted.  *  Paper  and  pencil '  was  the  reply,  and  these  articles 
were  quickly  procured  from  the  pocket-book  of  a  policeman.  The  Prince 
wrote  off  a  hasty  word  or  two  on  his  thigh,  and  holding  the  paper  aloft, 
said,  *  Here  is  a  telegram ;  will  you  carry  it  ?*  *  Yes,'  replied  the  bye- 
stander  thus  addressed.  *  Thanks,*  said  the  Prince,  *  you  can  read  it.' 
Hurriedly  passing  through  the  crowd,  the  messenger  read  it  in  the  quieter 
Behrenstrasse  : — *  To  the  German  Commander  of  the  Outposts,  Paris. — 
If  the  French  outposts  advance  further,  attack  them.'  What  a  moment 
that  was !  Close  together  lay  the  dice  of  peace  and  war.  Here  were  the 
standards  unfurled  for  the  joyful  march  of  peace,  there  was  the  drawn 

sword  raised  to  strike What  had  happened  ?     The  French  troops 

had  pushed  their  outposts  beyond  the  line  agreed  upon,  and  the  German 
Commander  had  asked  whether  he  should  hold  on  to  his  lino,  or  whether 
he  should  make  way  for  the  French  movement.  Being  admirably  acted 
on  by  Count  Waldersee,  the  Military  Attache  at  Paris,  into  whose  hands 
the  telegram  came,  the  war  cloudlet  vanished  as  quickly  as  it  had  risen, 
and  in  undimmed  splendour  the  sun  of  peace  again  beamed  over  Europe." 
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Intended  to  bring  the  French  authorities  to  their 
senses,  this  peremptory  telegram  very  nearly  had  the 

effect  of  depriving  M.  Favre  of  his ;   and 

A  dramatic  ,,  -r  iji**  i  •!  ^  a      • 

but  dangerous       1  read  this  incomprehensible  message  twice 

incident  •■•  " 

SO  as  to  convince  myself  that  I  was  not 
the  dupe  of  an  illusion."  What  on  earth  did  it  all 
mean  ?  M.  Thiers  was  having  his  usual  evening 
nap,*  and  could  not  be  roused.  But  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  M.  Favre  "  pounced  upon  his  pen '' 
(*'  sautai  sur  ma  plume "),  and  telegraphed  (in  sub- 
stance) to  the  Chancellor :  "  For  heaven's  sake  forbear ; 
the  whole  thing  is  a  misunderstanding."  To  Marshal 
MacMahon,  also,  and  to  the  Minister  of  War,  he  sent 
in  hot  fury,  while  orderlies  scoured  away  at  a  break- 
neck pace  through  the  darkness  and  "torrential  rain;" 
and  half  an  hour  before  midnight  Favre  was  able  to 
reply  to  the  terribly  imperious  Chancellor  that  the 
encroachment  of  the  French  outposts  on  the  German 
zone  of  occupation  was  due  to  a  sheer  mistake, 
which  had  now  been  rectified.  But  the  incident,  all 
the  same,  afforded  a  fine  illustration  of  the  methods 
employed  by  the  Chancellor  in  dealing  with  the 
French,  even  after  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  was  ia  his 
pocket. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  mutual  ratification  of 
that  Treaty,  Paris  became  the  scene  of  an  appalling  and 
a  chastening  drama.     The  Commune — which  for  more 


•  **  Tout  cela  fut  fait  pendant  le  sommeil  de  M.  Thiers,  qui,  lorsque 
les  affaires  le  lui  permettaient,  se  couehait  de  six  a  huit  heures.  Je  n'avais 
pas  vottltt  troubler  son  repos." — "  Simple  R<$cit.'* 
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than  two  months  had  defied  the  regularly  constituted 
Government  of  France,  defied  the  French  army,  that, 
succeeding  to  the  Germans,  had  placed  the  capital  under 
a  second  state  of  siege — the  Commune  at  ^  transforma- 
last  fell ;  but  it  fell  not  until  after,  Samson- 
like, it  had  involved  the  beautiful  city  of  the  Seine  in 
horrible  and  irreparable  havoc.  Paris  ran  with  blood 
and  was  all  ablaze,  as  never  before,  in  all  its  tragic 
history,  it  had  bled  or  burned ;  and  when  this  ghastly 
Transformation  Scene  of  Terror  was  over,  the  Germans 
looked,  and  lo !  they  beheld  the  Genius  of  moderate 
Republicanism  seated  triumphant  on  her  French  throne 
— with  one  foot  on  the  disjewelled  remnant  of  an 
Imperial  crown,  and  the  other  on  the  extinguished  torch 
of  anarchic  Democracy. 

It  was  the  regenerated  France  of  this  moderate  re- 
publicanism with  which  Bismarck,  the  ministerial  Csesar, 
now  had  to  deal.  Under  its  patriotic  President,  M. 
Thiers,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  was  animated  by 
loyalty  to  its  engagements,  and  by  the  absorbing  wish 
to  get  rid  as  fast  as  possible  of  the  presence 
of  the  hated  invaders,  of  whom  about  half  a     genti v  with  tho 

RepuDlic. 

million  still  remained  behind  as  a  pledge 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  peace-conditions.  Bismarck, 
on  the  other  hand,  did  all  he  could  to  facilitate  com- 
pliance with  these  hard  terms.  **  It  is  not  our  aim,'* 
he  said,  "  to  injure  our  neighbour  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  assure  for  us  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  help  and 
enable  him,  as  far  as  we  can  do  so  without  detriment  to 
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our  own  interests,  to  recover  from  the  disaster  that  has 
befallen  his  country."  * 

The  Chancellor,  indeed,  practised  this  policy  of  con- 
ciliation to  a  degree  which  convinced  him  that  he  had 
grossly  overrated  the  capacity  of  the  French  people  to 
feel  gratitude.     Infinitely  harder  and  more  humiliating 
,  ^  to  the  sensitive  Freijch  than  the  ruinous 

And  r(!laxe8 

Ihc^ce"""'!!-     indemnity  they  had  to  pay,  was  the  con- 

ditions.  ..  •■  i>ji*  •    ^  -i*i 

tmued  presence  oi  their  vanquishers  which 
they  had  to  tolerate.  Bismarck  was  fully  alive  to  the 
moral  and  political  effects  of  this  continued  occupation, 
and  he  had  as  little  wish  to  test  to  the  utmost  the 
French  power  of  enduring  moral  degradation,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid  the  very  semblance  of  interference  with 
the  course  of  their  internal  affairs.  Now,  several  de- 
partments had  already  been  evacuated  on  payment  of 
the  first  milliard  (it  may  be  remembered  that  there 
were  five  altogether),  and  it  was  stipulated  that  half  a 
dozen  more  should  be  set  free  on  receipt  of  the  second 
milliard  by  the  1st  May,  1872.  But  Bismarck  did  not 
insist  on  the  rigorous  fulfilment  of  this  condition.  In 
the  autumn  of  1871,  M.  Pouyer-Quertier  (of  whom  the 
Chancellor  had  formed  a  most  favourable  opinion  at 
Frankfort,  and  with  whom  he  continued  to  correspond), f 
went  to  Berlin  to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  this  clause ; 

♦  Reichstag,  25th  October. 

t "  Pendant  que  je  parlais  le  Chancelier  ne  cessait  d'att«cher  son  regard 
sur  M.  Ponyer-Quertier.  B  ctudiait  attentivement  I'expression  de  son 
visage,  et  paraissait  inquiet  et  mecontent.  Cette  impression  ne  t<arda  pas 
a  se  dissiper,  et  fit  bient6t  place  a  une  cordiality  presqne  confiante." — 
**  Simple  Recit,"  par  M.  Jules  Favre. 
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and  there  was  signed  a  Supplementary  Convention 
(12th  October),  by  which  the  Germans  contented  them- 
selves with  financial  *  instead  of  military  securities  for 
the  payment  of  the  second  milliard,  undertaking  to 
evacuate  six  more  departments  at  once,  and  to  reduce 
their  army  of  occupation  to  50,000  men.  In  return 
for  this  concession,  the  French  agreed  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  industries  of  Alsace-Lorraine ;  but  still,  the 
balance  of  political  and  financial  gain  was  decidedly  on 
the  side  of  the  French,  seeing  that,  to  speak  of  nothing 
else,  they  had  been  relieved  from  the  pecuniary  burden 
of  maintaining  so  many  German  troops. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  material  favours 
thus  extended  to  the  French  might  have  disposed  them 
to  gratitude — and  Bismarck  bore  public  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  a  portion  of  their  Press  actually  did  give 
expression  to  something  like  feelings  of  this  kind.  But 
what  availed  that,  when  this  very  same 
Press  openly,  or  tacitly,  applauded  the  ingratitude  for 
murder  of  German  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
occupation  by  French  assassins ;  and  when  the  juries 
appointed  to  try  the  cases  invariably  acquitted  the 
murderers  against  all  the  laws  of  evidence  ?  **  Vive  la 
Justice^'  shouted  the  Paris  crowd  on  hearing  of  one  of 
these  verdicts — that  crowd  which  only  echoed  the  words 
of  the  presiding  judge,  who  remarked:  **  We  all  hate  the 
Prussians,  and  long  for  the  hour  of  retribution.' 'f 

•  The  securities  for  paymont  of  tho  pecond  milliard  only  retained  a 
military  character  to  this  extent,  that  tho  evacuated  departments  were 
meanwhile  declared  to  be  neutral. 

t  "Politische  Geschichte  der  Gegenwart,"  1871. 
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Bismarck  had  demanded  extradition  of  the  assassins 
of  German  soldiers,  but  his  request  was  refused ;  and, 
A nd  grows  a  ^^Ij^^g  ^^  Freuch  j ustice,  he  did  not  press  his 
erman.  demand.  On  finding,  however,  that  he  had 
no  less  over-estimated  the  impartiality  of  French  justice, 
than  placed  too  much  faith  in  the  operation  of  French 
gratitude,  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  calculated 
to  secure  him  in  future  from  detriment  in  the  one  case 
and  from  disappointment  in  the  other.  The  occupied 
departments  were  at  once  placed  under  a  state  of  siege ; 
and  the  French  Government  was  informed  that,  should 
the  murderers  of  Prussian  soldiers  not  henceforth  be 
given  up,  French  hostages  would  be  conveyed  to  Ger- 
many and  further  reprisals  enforced.*  At  the  same 
time  Germany  would  have  to  take  her  own  military 
measures  to  secure  fulfilment  of  the  peace-conditions, 
irrespective  of  the  wounding  of  French  sensibilities  by 
the  continued  presence  of  the  inyader. 

Bismarck  was  far  from  making  the  French  Govern- 
ment accountable  for  the  verdicts  of  the  juries ;  and, 
Diplomatic  indeed,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Chancellor 
tween  France      had  penned  his  remonstrance,  M.  Thiers  had 

and  Germany  ^ 

restored.  rcmarkcdf  : — "  To  those  who  may  believe 

that  killing  a  foreigner  is  not  murder,  I  must  observe 
that  they  are  abominably  in  error."  But  the  conduct  of 
the  juries,  as  well  as  the  comments  of  the  Press  on  their 
verdicts,  had  convinced  Bismarck  that  "  our  hopes  of 
revising  mutual  confidence  must  still,  alas,  be  charac- 

*  Despatch  from  Bismarck  to  Count  Amim,  7th  December,  1871. 
t  lu  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  7th  December. 
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tensed  as  premature  " ;  and  yet  at  this  time — December, 
1871 — there  was  taken  a  further  important  step  in  the 
desired  direction  by  the  restoration  of  regular  diplomatic 
relations  between  France  and  Germany — the  Vicomte 
de  Gontaud-Biron  being  sent  as  Ambassador  to  Berlin, 
and  Count  Arnim,  who  had  assisted  Bismarck  to  negoti- 
ate the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  to  Paris. 

But  before  pursuing  the  further  course  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  two  nations,  we  must  turn  aside  for  a 
short  while  to  glance  at  the  simultaneous  Q^nnanvand 
development  of  Germany's  relations  to  some  R^*»»ia- 
of  her  other  neighbours.  Of  these  neighbours,  Eussia  and 
Austria  were  by  far  the  most  important ;  and  as  for  the 
former  of  these  two  Powers,  the  French  war  had  only 
served  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  her  friendship — her 
dynastic  friendship  at  least — with  Germany.*  Acting  on 
the  principle  of  give  and  take,  Eussia  had  compelled  Aus- 
tria to  remain  neutral  during  the  great  conflict ;  and,  for 
this  essential  service,  Bismarck  had  not  sought  to  hamper 
her  in  her  efforts  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the  Black 
Sea  Treaty.  There  was  mutual  satisfaction  at  the  result, 
and  this  feeling  found  expression  in  a  meeting  of  the 
two  Emperors  at  Berlin,  in  June,  1871;  but  much  more  so 

♦  We  prefer  to  describe  this  friendship  as  more  djmastic  than  national ; 
for  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  people  themselves,  we  are  afraid,  regarded  the 
nnificatiou  of  Germany  with  anything  but  friendly  feelings.  "The 
Russian  press,"  as  Dr.  Busch  writes,  "  was  all  but  unanimously  unfavour- 
able to  the  unification  of  Germany  by  Prussia,  and  therein  faithfully 
reflected  public  opinion,  which  regarded  the  concentration  of  Germany's 
peojile  into  one  mighty  force  as  seriously  injurious  to  Russian  interests. 
Nearly  all  the  Russian  newspapers  complained  that  the  Germans  kept  their 
eyes  greedily  riveted  upou  Russia's  Baliic  provinces.'* — "  Our  Chancellor," 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  20. 
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in  December  of  the  same  year,  when  a  military  deputa- 
tion— including  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  Count  Moltke, 
and  sev^eral  other  distinguished  Generals,  who  had  been 
decorated  by  the  Czar  for  their  victories  over  the  French 
— repaired  to  St.  Petersburg  to  attend  the  festival  of  St. 
George.  In  toasting  these  honoured  guests,  the  Czar 
was  most  effusive  in  his  allusion  to  the — 

"  close  friendship  and  the  companionship  in  arms  which  had  bound 
the  two  nations  together  in  ever  memorable  days  of  old,  which  would 
also  survive  to  future  generations,  and  which  formed  the  best  pledge 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  legal  oi*der  in  Europe." 

All  this  was  clear  and  significant  enough,  but  for  none 
had  it  greater  meaning  than  for  Austria,  who  hastened 
to  take  her  cue  from  the  diplomatists  of  the  Neva. 
But,  indeed,  Austria  had  already  proved  herself  to 
be  endowed  with  that  highest  kind  of  wisdom  which 

consists  in  recognition  of  accomplished  facts, 

Austria  recog-  ^    .  ,        .      .  j       j r       •  'j    i  i  rtii 

niscs  acconi-       auQ  m  submissiou  to  the  mevitable.     There 

plished  facts. 

can  be  little  doubt  that  when,  after  Konig- 
griitz.  Count  Beust,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Bismarck's 
national  policy,  was  called  to  the  helm  of  affairs  at 
Vienna,  this  was  done  with  a  view  to  devise  retribution 
for  the  events  of  1866.  But  the  logic  of  events  is 
stronger  than  the  lust  of  revenge.  Beust  was  prevented 
by  Gortchakoff  from  giving  the  promised  aid  to  France ; 
and,  when  the  German  Empire  was  at  last  proclaimed  at 
Versailles,  the  inveterate  but  irresolute  intriguer  had  no 
other  choice  than  to  offer  the  seeming  right  hand  of 
hearty  fellowship  to  the  young  yet  powerful  nation,  the 
development  of  whose  destinies  he  had  done  so  much  to 
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thwart.  Already  from  Versailles  (14tli  December),  Bis- 
marck had  written  to  Vienna  announcing  accomplished 
facts  (as  the  natural  outcome  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague), 
and  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  Germany  to  live  on 
such  terms  of  amity  with  her  powerful  neighbour  as 
accorded  with  the  traditions  of  their  common  past,  as 
well  as  with  the  necessities  of  their  future.  To  this 
friendly  advance  Count  Beust  had  no  alternative  but  to 
reply  that,  while  decidedly  averse  from  considering 
recent  events  in  the  light  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  he 
could  only  convey  the  assurance  of  Austria's  sincere 
good- will  towards  united  Germany,  and  the  hope  that 
both  nations  would  continue  friends. 

This   exchange   of  friendly  assurances  was   ratified 
in    the   following   autumn   (August,   l'>71),   when  the 
Emperors    William     and     Francis    Joseph,     Hismarck 
accompanied  by  their  respective  Lhancellors     nn.i UHtiim to 

*  •'  *  tlif  Home  of  the 

—  Bismarck  and  Beust— met  at  Salzburg.*  ^bi"«H«an. 
Only  four  years  hud  elapsed  since  Francis  Josej)h  and 
Na[)oltM>n,  at  the  very  same  place,  bad  whispered 
revengeful  hatred  of  Prussia  in  their  mutual  embraces  ; 
and  now,  with  Bismarck  standing  by,  the  haughty 
llap>burg  made  an  admirable  show  of  spontaneous 
sincerity  in  pressing  his  lips  to  the  j)roflrn'd  cheek 
of  the  llohenzollern  chief  of  that  Germanv  which  knew 
Austria  no  more.  There  were  long  and  frecjueiit  con- 
ferences at  Salzburg  between  the  Majesties  and  their 
Ministers,  and    we  cannot    do  better   tiian    record    the 

•   Willi  the  Em|M'ror  of  Anntria  won*  alH4)  hin  Miiiistrr-Pn'sifhiith  of 
rAA-h  half  of  the  Dual  Mouari'hy,  Couut8  Hohenwarl  anil  AmlrasM*. 
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general   result  of    these   interviews   in    the   words   of 
Count  Beust  himself  *  : 

"  These  conferences  have  led  to  results  which  we  must  regard  as 
extremely  satisfactory,  no  less  to  ourselves  than  also,  as  I  would 
fain  believe,  to  all  Cabinets  which  cherish  the  wish  to  see  the  peace 
of  Europe  placed  on  a  solid  basis.  My  conversations  with  Prince 
Bismarck  have  not  only  elicited  the  expressions  of  our  truly  sincere 
wish  to  help  in  consolidating  universal  peace,  and  obviating  the 
recurrence  of  exciting  questions  which  might  imperil  it;  they 
have  also  enabled  us  to  admit  the  complete  agreement  of  our  viei^'s 
on  the  nature  of  our  future  relations,  on  the  non-existence  of  con- 
flicting interests,  and  finally  on  the  expediency  of  a  provisional 
understanding  (between  us)  in  all  political  questions,  and  the  easy 
possibility  of  establishing  it." 

This  was  a  fine   melodious  strain,  but  it  was  the 

song   of  the  dying   swan ;  for   shortly  afterwards — in 

_,  November — this    bond   of    friendship   was 

The  centrl-  ^ 

^^i^Auyi^     sealed  by  Beust's  dismissal  from  office,  and 

by  the  appointment  in  his  stead  of  Count 
Andrassy,  a  Hungarian  statesman  who  had  always 
honestly  counselled  reconciliation  with  Germany,  and 
who  could  therefore  be  more  safely  entrusted  with 
the  carrying  out  of  this  policy  than  the  converted 
advocate  of  revenge.  Austria  had  finally  made  up 
her  mind  to  forget  1866.  Not  without  justice  did 
German  writ>ers  boast  f  that,  whereas  the  first  Napo- 
leon, vi  et  armisy  had  to  compel  the  monarchies  of  the 
Continent  to  become  his  allies,  the  neighbours  of 
regenerated    Germany    approached    her    by  irresistible 

♦  Circular  Despatch  of  12th  September. 

t  Fid€  article  quoted  in  *'  Bismarck;   Zvcolf  Jahre  Beutscher  Foliiik,'' 
p.  17. 
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force  of  political  gravity.  "  The  German  Empire,"  said 
one  of  those  writers,  "  born  of  a  war  of  defence,  betrays 
no  inclination  to  meddle  with  things  beyond  its  own 
borders.  It  threatens  no  one,  it  forces  no  one  to  come 
to  it  It  is  simply  there,  as  the  centre  of  the  earth 
is  there,  and  behold !  everything  is  beginning  to  ap- 
proach it." 

But  this  centripetal  tendency  of  Germany's  neigh- 
bours was  to  some  extent  the  result  of  those  centrifugal 
forces  which  had  begun  to  inspire  the  statesmen  of 
most  Continental  capitals  with  the  deepest  i„,pniationai 
concern.  The  demoniacal  orgies  of  the  a^'^J'y. 
Paris  Commune  had  aroused  the  attention  of  Europe 
to  the  revolutionary  embers  smouldering  under  the 
structure  of  all  society  ;  and  to  none  did  the  subject 
suggest  itself  in  a  more  serious  light  than  to  the 
German  Chancellor.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  Salzburg  interview,  it  was  the 
subject  thit  lay  nearest  his  lieart  ;  but  it  is  certain,  at 
least,  tliat  it  then  formed  the  t()j)ic  of  earnest  conversa- 
tion between  the  Austrian  and  (uTinan  statesmen.  It 
was  very  sagacious  of  liisiuarck  to  pave  tht»  wav  for 
{XTfect  reconciliation  between  the  two  Empires  bv 
su<^gestiiig  the  common  pursuit  of  an  object  alTecting, 
n<»t  so  much  their  international  relations,  as  their 
internal  welfare  and  stability.  How  to  deal  with  the 
s<x;ial  problems  of  the  time  ;  how  to  disarm  anarchv 
and  revolution — were  two  of  the  (juestions  gravely  dis- 
cushihI  at  Sal/burtr ;  ami  to  a  certain  extent  the  discus- 
sion  was  productive  of  a  common  agreement.  Hut, 
c 
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from  various  causes,  this  agreement  could  not  be  imme- 
diately and  completely  acted  on  by  either  side ;  and, 
in  particular,  the  German  Chancellor  soon  found  that 
he  was  considerably  ahead  of  his  time  with  his  schemes 
of  international  defence  against  European  anarchy. 

The  realisation  of  these  schemes  was  retarded  by 
press  of  more  important  affairs,  as  well  as  by  the  indif- 
ference of  certain  foreign  Governments ;  and  it  was  not 
Bismarck  till  the  year  1881 — if  we  may  shoot  so  far 

seeks  to  oom>  iTii  jtii  i^i*  t 

bine  Eurcpe  ahead  to  trace  the  development  of  a  policy 
common  foe.  which  was  mooted  at  Salzburg  in  1871 — 
it  was  not,  we  say,  till  ten  years  after  this  that  a 
positive  step  was  taken  by  the  Chancellor  with  the 
view  of  combining  Europe  against  its  common  foe. 
Taking  alarm  at  the  assassination  of  the  Czar  Alex- 
ander, in  March,  18S1,  the  Emperor  William  imme- 
diately requested  Bismarck  to  consider  what  could  be 
done  towards  inducing  the  Powers  to  check  political 
murders  by  changing  their  laws  of  asylum.  "  The 
main  thing,"  wrote  the  Emperor,  "  will  be  to  gain  over 
England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  who  have  hitherto 
afforded  refuge  to  political  criminals."* 

In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  Chancellor  at 
Extradition  ^^^®  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ep  in  the  desired  direction 
between  bv  asking  Russia;  as  the  nation  most  af- 

Prussia  and  ''  ^ 

Russia.  fected,  to  invite  the  Powers  to  a  Conference 

on  the  subject,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  give  her 

*  Speaking  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Socialist  Law  (9th  May,  1884), 
Bismarck  read  ont  the  autograph  letter  addressed  to  him  bj  the  Emperor 
on  the  subject  of  political  murder,  and  detailed  the  negotiations  with  the 
Powers  which  thereupon  ensued. 
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Germany's  heartiest  support.  Acting  on  this  sugges- 
tion, Russia  lost  no  time  in  inviting  the  Powers  to  a 
Conference  at  Brussels ;  but  the  project  fell  through,  on 
account  of  the  negative  attitude  of  England.  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Germany  at  once  declared  their  readiness 
to  attend  the  Conference,  while  France  made  her  par- 
ticipation in  it  dependent  on  the  decision  of  England ; 
and  England  declined.  Switzerland,  too,  and  other 
States,  had  replied  that  their  attitude  would  have  to  be 
determined  by  that  of  the  Western  Powers.  Neverthe- 
less, negotiations  continued  to  be  carried  on  between 
Germany,  Russia,  and  Austria  ;  but  at  last  Austria,  too, 
declared  it  to  be  impossible  for  her  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  with  the  other  two  Empires,  and 
the  latter,  who  had  taken  the  initiative,  were  left  to 
concert  their  own  measures.  Nothing  more  was  heard 
of  the  maturing  of  these  measures  till  the  beginning  of 
1885,  when  the  basis  of  an  Extradition  Convention,  in 
the  form  of  identical  Notes  exchanged,  was  at  last  agreed 
upon   between   Russia   and   Prussia*  (and  afterwards 

•  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Prussian  Identical  Note,  which  will 
have  an  hisitorical  interest :  "  I.  The  Royal  Prussian  Government  under- 
takes to  hand  over  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Government,  on  demand, 
Russian  subjects  charged,  or  to  be  charged,  with  any  of  the  crimes  or 
oifeuces  hereinafter  set  forth,  or  those  who  have  been  condemned  for  one  of 
these  crimes  or  offences,  but  who  have  escaped  by  flight  from  the  punish- 
ment to  which  they  are  liable:  (1.)  The  following  crimes  or  offences  or 
any  preparations  for  their  commission,  if  directed  against  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  or  the  members  of  his  family— murder,  malicious 
wounding,  imprisoning,  and  insults.  (2.)  Assassination  or  attempted 
as«a8si nation.  (3.)  The  making  or  keeping  of  dynamite  or  other  explosive 
sabstances,  in  cases  where  the  making  or  keeping  of  sach  substances  is 
panishable  by  the  Russian  law.  II.  In  all  other  cases  where  extradition 
shall  be  demanded  by  the  Russian  Government  on  account  of  crimes  or 

c  2 
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between  the  German  and  the  Russian  Empires) — as  a 
common  precaution  against  the  political  revolver,  the 
dagger,  and  the  terrible  Dynamite  Fiend,  which  had 
begun  to  stalk  across  all  civilised  countries  with  such 
havoc-scattering  hand.  But  in  recording  the  conclusion 
of  this  extradition  agreement  between  Prussia  and 
Eussia,  we  have — for  artistic  reasons  of  narrative — 
anticipated  the  fluctuating  course  of  Germany's  friend- 
ship with  Russia,  which  the  French  War,  as  we  saw, 
left  on  such  a  very  satisfactory  footing,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  the  relations  of  the  two  dynasties  were  concerned. 

The  Czar  and  the  German  Emperor  had  met  in  the 
summer  immediately  after  the  war ;  and,  in  the  autumn 

of  the  following  year,  Imperial  uncle  and 

Meeting:  of  •■  .  •■  ^  ^ 

the  three  ncphew    ao^am    exchanffed     assurances    of 

Emperors.  i  o  o 

friendship  in  circumstances  which  riveted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
kept  its  tongue  wagging  for  months  afterwards.  On 
the  5th  of  September  (1872),  the  Czar — who  was 
accompanied  by  his  heir-apparent  and  his  Chancellor 
— arrived  in  Berlin ;  and  next  day  the  two  Emperors 
were  joined  by  Francis  Joseph,  who  brought  his  new 
Minister,  Count  Andrassy,  in  his  train.  These  were 
brilhant  and  memorable  days  for  Berlin,  with  their  balls 
and  banqueting^,  their  Imperial  embracings  and  health- 
offences  not  set  forth  in  Clause  I.,  the  request  shall  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration by  the  Royal  Prussian  Government,  and  if  there  be  nothiu|if 
against  it,  it  shall  be  granted,  regard  being  had  to  the  friendly  and 
neigli hourly  relations  which  unite  the  two  countries.  III.  The  fact  that 
the  crime  or  offence,  in  respect  whereof  extradition  is  demanded,  has  been 
committed  for  a  political  object,  shall  in  no  case  be  a  reason  for  refusing 
extradition. 
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drinkings,  their  grand  reviews  and  military  roanoeuv- 
rings,  and  their  frequent  political  conferences.  Prince 
Bismarck,  too,  might  well  be  proud  of  this  meeting  of 
the  three  Emperors,  for  it  was  all  of  his  sagacious 
devising. 

Having  achieved  all  he  wished  by  war,  he  had  now 
become  a  "  fanatic  for  peace ;  "  *  and  his  chief  aim  was 
not  only  to  reconcile  any  possible  foes  of  Germany 
herself,  but  also  to  reunite  neighbours  whose  quarrels 
might  affect  the  security  of  the  young  Empire.  Ever 
since  the  Crimean  War,  Eussia  had  been  on  anything 
but  cordial  terms  with  Austria  ;  and  the  natural  resent- 
ment felt  by  the  latter,  when  restrained  by  the  Czar 
from  falling  on  the  flank  of  Germany  during  the  French 
conflict,  had  not  tended  to  improve  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  two  States.  But  the  reasons  that  prompted 
Austria  to  recognise  accomplished  facts  in  the  German 
Empire,  left  her  no  choice  as  to  the  policy  she  might 
pursue  towards  Bussia,  whose  mighty  ruler  had  extended 
his  hand  to  Kaiser  William  ;  and  therefore  Francis 
Joseph,  who  had  already,  as  we  have  seen,  kissed  the 
proffered  cheek  of  the  German  Emperor  at  Salzburg, 
now  repaired  with  a  double  palm-branch  of  settled 
peace  to  Berlin,  which  had  not  beheld  him  for  a  score 
of  previous  years. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  said    of   the    Imperial  meeting 
that  the  best  thing  about  it  was  that  its      r^^^  y^^^^ 
results  had  not  been  reduced  to  writing. f 

•  "  FriedensfanaiikerJ**  as  he  once  termed  himself. 

t  Speakiog  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  Eastern  Question  in  February. 
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But,  indeed,  its  meaning  was  plain  enough  without  that. 
Long  estranged  monarchs,  the  most  powerful  in  Europe, 
had  met  and  embraced  each  other;  while  their  three 
famous  Chancellors — Bismarck,  Gortchakoff,  and  And- 
rassy — had  repeatedly  been  closeted  for  hours.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  significance  of  acts  like  these.  Europe 
was  not  over  curious  to  learn  what  passed  at  these 
interviews — what  current  questions  were  discussed,  what 
lines  of  future  policy  were  agreed  upon.  Europe  was 
content  to  know  that  old  hatreds  had  been  buried,  that 
hands  had  been  shaken  all  round,  and  that  in  its  midst 
there  had  been  founded  a  Triple  Alliance,  to  which  even 
France  hesitated  to  ascribe  aggressive  aims.  "  The 
meeting  of  the  Emperors,"  said  Bismarck  himself,* 
**  will  strengthen  the  confidence  of  our  friends  in  the 
preservation  of  peace,  and  show  our  foes  how  hard  it 
will  be  to  break  it."  This  was  a  gentle  hint  to  the 
French,  whose  dreams  of  an  anti-German  alliance  with 
Austria  or  Russia  now  began  to  dissolve.  The  meeting 
of  the  three  Emperors  marked  the  first  stage  in  the 
consummately  skilful  policy  by  which  Bismarck  sought 
to  isolate  France  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  thus 
minimise  the  danger  of  a  war  of  revenge. 

Of  this  tacit  peace-alliance  between  the  Emperors, 

1878,  Bismarck  himself  said  of  the  Triple  Alliance :  "  The  relations  of 
the  three  Emperors  does  not  at  all  rest  upon  written  obligations.  Not 
one  of  the  three  Emperors  is  bound  to  allow  himself  to  be  ont-Toiced  by 
the  two  others.  Tliey  rest  on  the  personal  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the 
three  Monarchs,  and  upon  the  long-existing  personal  relations  of  the  three 
leading  Ministers.*' 

*  To  a  municipal  deputation,  which  about  this  time  presented  him  and 
Moltke  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 
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ratifications,  so  to  speak,  were  exchanged  next  year 
(1873),  when  Bismarck  accompanied  his  master  both 
to  St  Petersburg  and  Vienna  to  pay  the 

i  •    'x         mi        -r  '1  i  Rismarck  in 

necessary  return  visits.  Ine  Imperial  party,  st.  Petera- 
which  also  included  Moltke,  remained  in 
the  Russian  capital  for  about  twelve  days  (27th  April  to 
8th  May),  and  were  treated  with  every  mark  of  con- 
sideration and  respect  by  the  Court,  from  which  society 
and  the  Press  failed  not — as  in  duty  bound,  though 
somewhat  reluctantly,  perhaps — to  take  their  cue.  It 
cannot  be  pretended  that  the  German  alliance  found 
much  favour  with  the  bulk  of  the  Russian  nation,  which 
had  followed  the  German  Aactories  over  France  with 
immistakable  malevolence ;  and  even  the  heir-apparent, 
at  this  time,  was  not  without  reason  suspected  of  a 
decided  predilection  for  the  French ;  but  the  Czar 
himself  was  ardently  attached  to  his  uncle,  and  left 
nothing  undone  to  enforce  from  others  the  semblance, 
at  least,  of  hearty  sympathy  with  his  pro-Teutonic 
feelings.  "  The  pliancy  of  those  around  him,"  says  a 
very  competent  writer,*  "as  well  as  of  the  public  at 
large,  resulted  from  the  Czar's  expressed  will,  and  the 
careless  amiability  of  the  Russian  nature."  Says  the 
same  author : 

"  After  the  Emperor  William,  Prince  Bismarck  was  naturally  the 
object  of  special  attention.  The  Czar  had  always  treated  the  Prince 
with  marked  attention,  and  this  time,  therefore,  he  could  only  show 
him  particular  foivour  by  honouring  his  son  '*  (Count  Herbert,  who 
accompanied  him).     "And  of  course,  too,   the  German  Chancellor 

•  "Aus  der  Petersburger  OeselUchaft  ('  Fiiret  Bismarck  in  Petersburg ')," 
Leipntg,  1881. 
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displayel  all  the  amiability  he  was  capable  of,  addressing  all  who 
came  in  his  way  with  that  confiding  heartiness  and  outspoken  humour 
which  twelve  years  previously  "  (when  he  was  Prussian  Minister  at 
this  Court) "  had  made  him  the  pet  of  our  society.  Of  politics  during 
his  stay  here,  there  was  no  mention ;  and  even  in  his  intercourse  with 
Gortchakoff,  Prince  Bismarck  affected  much  more  to  play  the  old 
acquaintance  and  the  Iwhitue  of  St.  Petersburg  society — the  man 
who  had  also  enjoyed  the  special  grace  and  favour  of  the  Czar — than 
the  Foreign  Minister.  With  the  help  of  a  memory  which  astonished 
every  one,  the  former  Prussian  Envoy  recalled  a  thousand  incidents  of 
the  time  he  had  lived  among  us;  all  the  great  and  small  people 
with  whom  he  had  been  connected  between  1859  and  1862  were 
recognised  and  reminded  of  old  times  by  the  man  who  had  in  the 

interval  transformed  Europe Wherever   his  lofty  figure  in 

its  white  cuirassier  tunic  with  the  blue  band  (of  the  Order  of  St. 
George)  showed  itself,  he  was  sure  of  a  friendly  reception — the  happy 
inconsistency  of  the  Russian  nature  being  such  that  no  one  thought 
of  the  feelings  of  enmity  (towards  Prussia)  which  had  filled  him  in 
the  days  of  the  fall  oi  Im  belle  Francey  and  that  nobody  had  a  memory 
for  the  words  of  consolation  and  assurance  of  Russia's  enduring 
sentiments  of  affection  for  France  which  had  been  whispered  into  the 
ear  of  General  Le  Flo  "  (the  French  Ambassador). 

This  visit  of  Kaiser  William  and  his  Chancellor  to 
St.  Petersburg  was  hailed  by  the  German  public  as  a 
pledge  of  lasting  friendship  between  the  two  Empires ; 
while  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Russian  Press,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  treated  as  a  merely  personal  affair 
of  the  Czar,  involving  no  political  consequences  what- 
ever. The  lapse  of  a  short  couple  of  years  was  to  show 
which  of  these  inferences  was  based  on  the  sounder 
reasoning. 

But  meanwhile  the  attentions  which  had  been 
showered  on  Bismarck  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  May  (1873), 
were  again  lavished  on  him  at  Vienna  in  the  following 
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October  (17-23),  which  found  him  at  the  side  of  his 
master  in  the  old  Kaiserstadt.  A  wish  to  see  the  great 
International  Exhibition  was  the  ostensible 

In  Vienna. 

object  of  his  visit;  but  its  real  aim  was  to  do 
what  the  Czar,  accompanied  again  by  his  heir-apparent 
and  his  Chancellor,  had  already  done  in  the  month  of 
June — return  the  handgrasp  of  Francis  Joseph  of  the 
previous  year.  The  German  Chancellor  was  now  again 
frequently  closeted  with  Count  Andrassy,  in  whom  he 
found  all  the  qualities  of  a  statesman  that  could  win 
his  perfect  confidence — all  those  qualities  which  induced 
him  a  few  years  later  to  declare  that  his  personal  relations 
to  his  Austrian  colleague  were  the  best  conceivable. 

"  He  is  as  sure  of  my  telling  him  the  truth,  as  I  am  of  his  doing 
so  too.  But  in  former  times  it  was  otherwise.  For  at  tlie  Old 
Diet**  (in  Frankfort)  '*  I  have  had  Austrian  colleagues  to  whom  I 
said  :  *  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me  whether  you  speak,  or 
whether  the  wind  wliistles  down  the  chimney,  for  I  don't  believe  a 
word  you  say.' 


>»»• 


At  Vienna  Bismarck  found  encouragement  to  hold 
out  in  the  struggle  against  the  Papacy,  on  which  he  was 
now  fairly  launched;  the  political  weather-glass  was 
consulted  as  to  the  aspects  of  the  Eastern  Question, 
which  had  now  begun  to  assume  a  recrudescent  form  ; 
but,  as  a  general  interpretation  of  the  German  Em- 
peror's presence  at  Vienna,  the  outside  world  was  con- 
tent to  accept  the  words  in  which  His  Majesty  replied 
to  the  toast  of  his  health.  ''  The  sentiments  of  friend- 
ship," he  said,  "  which  were  then "  (at  Berlin  in  the 

•  Speech  in  the  Reichstags,  19th  Fcbraarj',  1878. 
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previous  year)  "  exchanged  between  us,  and  which  have 
been  repeated  to  me  here  in  fuU  measure,  are  a  pledge 
of  European  peace,  and  of  the  welfare  of  our  peoples.' ' 
And  thus  again  the  French  hopes  of  revenge  waxed 
ever  fainter  and  fainter. 

But  shortly  before  the  Emperor's  visit  to  Vienna,  a 

further   stage   in  his   Chancellor's   policy  of   isolating 

Germany  and      Eraucc  had  bccn  indicated  by  the  presence 

Italy.  ^f  y .^^^j,  Emmanuel  in  BerUn  (22nd— 28th 

September,  1873).  Without  altogether  joining  the 
Triple  Alliance,  Italy  had  thus  expressed  a  wish  to  make 
common  cause  with  its  aims,  and  to  live  within  the 
sunshine  of  its  power.  Three  years  had  produced  a 
wonderful  change  in  the  sentiments  of  Italy  towards 
Germany.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Prussia  had  con- 
quered Venetia  for  the  House  of  Savoy  on  the  field  of 
Koniggratz,  and  notwithstanding  that  Grermany  had 
given  Italy  an  unmistakable  proof  of  her  sincere  good- 
will in  subsidising  the  construction  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel — an  act,  as  we  saw,  which  must  be  reckoned  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  with  France ;  in  spite  of 
both  these  facts,  the  relations  of  the  two  Governments 
had  been  anything  but  cordial  during  the  course  of 
the  conflict. 

"  Every  one  who  was  with  us  in  France,"  said  Bismarck  once,* 
**  knows  that  our  relations  to  Italy  during  the  war  were  somewhat 
strained — I  will  not  say  clouded — and  remained  so  till  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  And  this  was  owing  to  the  general  attitude  of  Italy,  which, 
in  our  opinion,  betrayed  greater  love  of  the  French  than  regard  for 

♦  In  the  Prussian  Upper  Chamber,  10th  March,  1873. 
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the  interests  of  the  nation;  otherwise  Italy  would  have  had  to 
defend  her  independence  with  us  against  France.  For  us,  that  was  a 
very  striking  phenomenon,  and  doubts  arose  "  (in  our  minds)  "  as  to 
which  of  these  various  influences  would  predominate  with  the  Italian 
Grovemment.  Certainly,  at  least,  it  was  a  fact  that  Garibaldi  led 
against  us  forces,  whose  depai'ture  from  Italy,  as  we  thought^  might 
have  been  much  more  emphatically  opposed.  Thus  a  coolness  aix)se 
between  Germany  and  Italy,  which  is  now  happily  removed." 

For  Italy  was  not  long  in  perceiving  that  her  most 
vital  interests  were  identical  with  those  of  Germany. 
Above  all  things,  both  States  were  threatened  by  a 
usurping  and  aggressive  Papacy  ;  and  as  the  thunder  of 
the  German  cannon  at  Sedan  had  shaken  down  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  with  them  the  last  refuge-rock  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  power,  so  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
Italian  unity,  as  well  as  of  civil  liberty  in  Germany, 
that  these  walls  should  never  again  be  raised.  Thus 
both  Italy  and  Germany  had,  at  least,  one  sacred  cause 
in  common ;  and  this  cause  united  them  in  a  similar 
attitude,  not  only  towards  the  Curia,  but  also  towards. 
France.  For  while  Germany  had  every  reason  to  thwart 
the  French  apostles  of  revenge,  Italy  was  apprehensive 
lest,  under  a  monarchical  restoration,  the  lily  banner 
might  be  unfurled  on  behalf  of  the  dispossessed  and 
self-imprisoned  occupant  of  St.  Peter  s  Chair.  These 
were  the  chief  causes  which  dispelled  the  cloud  that  had 
threatened  to  gather  round  the  relations  of  Germany 
and  Italy  during  the  French  war. 

An  improvement  in  these  relations  had  already  been 
indicated  by  the  visit  of  Prince  Humbert  and  his  con- 
sort to  Berlin,  in  the  spring  of  1872  ;  while  their  per- 
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fection  was  denoted  by  the  arrival  of  King  Victor  Em- 
manuel himself  in  the  German  capital,  in  the  autumn 

of  the  following  year  (1873).    On  his  way 

Victor 

Emmanuel  in  to  Berlin,  the  Be  Galantuomo,  by  special  in- 
vitation of  Francis  Joseph,  had  spent  several 
days  at  the  Hofburg;  and,  in  spite  of  bygones,  the 
popular  reception  of  the  King  at  Vienna  was  such  as 
caused  him  to  remark  that  only  once  before  had  he  been 
accorded  a  similar  welcome,  and  that  was  when,  at  the 
head  of  his  conquering  troops,  he  entered  Rome.  Victor 
Emmanuel's  reception  in  Vienna  was  tantamount  to 
frank  recognition,  on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  host,  of  the 
events  of  1859  and  1866;  while  the  King's  presence  in 
Berlin — where  no  less  enthusiastic  plaudits  greeted  him, 
and  where  he  was  made  the  object  of  every  conceivable 
honour  and  attention — was  rightly  interpreted  as  ex- 
pressing his  regret  for  the  causes  of  previous  coolness 
between  Italy  and  Germany,  as  well  as  his  desire  to 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  new  and  powerful 
Empire  against  common  foes. 

What  stamped  the  King's  visit  to  Berlin  with  poli- 
tical meaning,  was  the  fact  that  his  numerous  train 
included  his  Minister-President,  Minghetti,  and  his 
Foreign  Minister,  Viscooti-Venosta.     When  the  latter 

Bismarck  and  ^^*  Called  ou  Bismarck,  it  was  said  that 
LTMirmora.      ^^  ^^^^^   ^^iQ  Chaucellor  reading   General 

La  Marmora's  lately  published  book — "  A  Little  more 
Light,"  *  which  dealt  with  the  Prusso-Italian  negotia- 
tions connected  with  the  war  of   1866,   and  aimed  at 

*  '•  Un  po  pill  di  luce.'* 
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discrediting  the  statesmen  of  Berlin.  General  La  Mar- 
mora was  the  chief  of  that  Italian  party  which  still 
held  out  for  a  French  alliance ;  but  his  Gallic  procli- 
vities were  based  on  mere  personal  pique  against  Prus- 
sia, whose  official  writers,  he  conceived,  had  said  some 
very  uncomplimentary  things  about  his  military  capa- 
city. But,  indeed,  his  dilatory  conduct  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Italian  army,  in  the  campaign  of  1866, 
had  made  his  own  countrymen  even  denounce  him  as 
the  secret  accomplice  of  Napoleon.  In  deference  to 
public  opinion  he  resigned  his  military  office,  but  he 
never  ceased  to  look  upon  Prussia  as  the  perfidious 
author  of  his  misfortunes ;  and  his  repeated  attacks 
on  the  Government  of  that  country  culminated  in  the 
publication  of  the  pamphlet  above  referred  to,  which 
contained  much  that  was  unpardonably  indiscreet,  and 
much,  according  to  the  Official  Gazette  of  Berlin,  that 
was  positively  forged*  Bismarck  contented  himself 
with  describing  General  La  Marmora  as  his  personal 
enemy,  and  certain  charges  which  had  been  built  up 
on  his  revelations  as  "bold,  mendacious  inventions. '* 
"  I  could  easily  write  about  his  (La  Marmora's)  policy,'* 
said  the  Chancellor,  **  much  more  disagreeable  books 
than  he  has  written  about  mine,  were  I  not  avei-se 
from  dragging  other  personalities  and  powers  into  such 

discussions. "t 

But  La  Marmora's  spiteful  and  sensational  publica- 

*  We  have  intorwoTen  some  of  Greneral  La  Marmora*s  revelations,  now 
made,  in  our  narrative  of  the  events  of  1866. 
t  Reichstag,  16th  January,  1874. 
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tion,  appearing,  though  it  did,  shortly  before  the  arrival 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  in  Berlin,  failed  to  frustrate  in  any 

degree  the  success  of  the  King's  visit.     We 

Results  of  the        ,  ^        t*    ii  j       t     • 

itaiidn  King's      havc   uo  record  01  the  mutual  impression 

produced  upon  His  Majesty  and  the  German 
Chancellor  by  their  meeting ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  bluff,  soldierly,  honest,  and  outspoken  lie  Galant- 
uomo  found  himself  in  very  congenial  company  with 
the  man  who  shared  so  many  of  his  own  popular 
qualities.  Bismarck  doubtless  showed  the  King  the 
remarkable  correspondence  between  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor  which  had  just  taken  place,  and  which  vir- 
tually declared  the  firm  resolution  of  His  German 
Majesty  to  allow  no  "  Italian  priest  to  tithe  or  toll  in 
our  dominions  ;*'  *  and  we  kndw  that  the  Chancellor 
wrote  to  Count  Arnim,  at  Paris,  a  few  months  after- 
wards (January,  1874)  :  "  We  by  no  means  wish  to  see 
a  war  break  out  between  France  and  Italy,  as  in  such 
an  event  we  should  be  unable  to  refuse  Italy  our  sup- 
port/'t  So  King  Victor  Emmanuel  mu<^t  have  left 
Berlin  with  the  sincere  conviction,  that  he  could  not 
possibly  have  done  better  than  identify  his  interests 
with  those  of  the  three  Emperors. 

His  visit  to  Germany  was  another  triumph  to  Bis- 
marck ;  and  this  victory  was  rendered  complete  when, 
in  the  autumn  of  1875,  the  Emperor  William  repaired 
to  Milan  to  return  Victor  Emmanuel's  visit,  as  Francis 
Joseph,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  had  already 
done  at  Venice — in  that  Venice  which  had  once  been 

•  Sec  p.  298,  jpo«f.        f  Bismarck  to  Count  Arnim,  18th  Janoarj,  1874. 
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his.  "  I  have  never  experienced  anything  like  it  all  my 
life,"  wrote  home  His  German  Majesty  of  his  triumphal 
progress  through  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  his 
enthusiastic  reception  in  its  capital ;  while  to  the 
Italians,  the  only  matter  for  regret  was  that  the  world- 
famous  Chancellor  of  Barbabianca,  as  they  called  the 
venerable  successor  of  Barbarossa  on  the  throne  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Reich,  was  not  at  his  master's  side.* 
We  can  well  imagine  what  were  the  feelings  which 
animated  the  breast  of  Pio  Nono,  as,  peering  through 
his  prison  bars  in  the  Vatican,  he  beheld  the  "first 
German  Emperor  and  the  first  King  of  Italy  "  thus 
aflPectionately  embracing  each  other,  on  soil  erstwhile  the 
refuge-ground  of  Holy  Church.  But  the  exasperation 
of  the  apostles  of  religion  in  Italy  was  not  greater  than 
the  dejection  of  the  apostles  of  revenge  in  France,  to 
whom  the  meeting  at  Milan  was  a  pregnant  warning 
and  a  sign. 

During  all  these  years,  the  French  idea  of  revenge 
was  the  element  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire  with 
which  Bismarck  chiefly  had  to  reckon,  and 
thereiore  we  must  now  turn  back  to  trace     revanche  idea 

in  Prance. 

the   progress  of  this  idea   from  the  point 
where   we   branched  off"  to  consider   the  simultaneous 
development  of  Germany's  relations  to  some  of  her  other 
neighbours.      This  point  was  indicated  by  the  restora- 
tion  of    regular   diplomatic    intercourse    between   the 

•  The  state  of  the  Chancollor's  health  prevented  him  at  the  last 
moment  from  accompanying  the  Emperor  to  Italy;  but  he  was  represented 
by  his  eldest  son,  and  Moltke  also  was  in  his  Majesty*s  train. 


§ 
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Empire  and  the  Republic  (December,  1871);  but  this 
observance  of  outward  form  did  not  blind  Bismarck  to 
the  truth. 

**The  openness,"  he  wrote  to  Count  Amim,  "with  which,  since 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  national  hatred  against  the  Germans  has 
been  fomented  and  prochiimed  aloud  by  all  parties  in  France,  leaves 
us  in  no  doubt  that  every  Government,  whatever  its  party  form,  will 
regard  the  revancJie  as  its  cliief  duty." 

And  further : 

"If  it  be  correct,"  (as  you  report),  "that  Her  Majesty  the 
Empress  has  written  to  ask  M.  Guizot's  advice  as  to  how  French 
hatred  of  us  might  be  moderated,  a  feeling  springing  from  feminine 
sensibility  doubtless  dictated  that  step.  But  it  does  not  lie  within 
your  Excellency's  province  to  soothe  the  unjustifiable  ire  of  our 
neighbours,  so  long  as  any  such  endeavour  shall  continue  to  be  as 
manifestly  futile,  as  it  is  inconsistent,  with  our  national  dignity. 
We  do  not  desire  war,  but  we  are  quite  ready  to  wage  it  again 
whenever  fresh  aggressions  on  the  part  of  France  shall  compel  us  to 
do  so." 

The  prospect  of  continued  peace  for  Germany  varied 
with  the  changing  kaleidoscope  of   parties  in  France. 

To  all  of  those  parties,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
Hisjnarck  Chancellor  ascribed  more  or  less  bellicose 

prefers  a 

form^of^^'*         intent ;  but  from  the  republicans  he  seems 

fiovemient  ^^^  ,  ^  ,  ^  ^^ 

d?ffei^on"hi8  ^^  have  thought  that  Germany,  on  the 
co^ni  Araim.      wholc,  had  Icss  to  fcar  than  from  any  of  the 

monarchical  factions.  Bismarck  favoured 
the  idea  of  a  republican  form  of  Government  in  France, 
as  it  existed  ;  while  Count  Amim,  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor at  Paris,  felt  prompted,  no  less  by  his  own  convic- 
tions and  interests,  than  by  the  presumed  leanings  of 
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the  Emperor,  or  at  least  the  Court  party,  to  countenance 
the  notion  of  a  return  to  a  monarchical  regime.  The 
Prince  argued  for  the  support  of  the  llepublic  for  the 
twofold  reason,  that  the  Empire  would  be  more  likely 
to  derive  support  from  it  than  from  a  Catholic  monarchy 
in  its  struggle  with  the  Vatican,  and  that  it  would  also 
be  less  likely,  as  such,  to  procure  an  anti-German 
alliance  w^ith  any  of  the  continental  Powers  ;  while  the 
Count,  on  the  other  hand,  affected  to  see  in  the  demo- 
cratic legislature  of  France  a  real  danger  to  the  semi- 
absolute,  or  at  least  quasi-constitutional,  dominion  of 
neighbouring  Sovereigns.  The  Chancellor  pointed  out 
that  the  fall  of  the  Republic  would  in  all  probability 
involve  the  repudiation  of  the  indemnity,  and  strove  to 
show,  on  general  and  more  permanent  grounds,  that  it 
was  Germany's  interest  to  favour  the  continuance  of  a 
French  Government  which  would  have  to  expend  most 
of  its  strength  in  dealing  with  internal  foes. 

"My  opinion,"  wrote  Count  Arnim,  in  May,  1872,  '*is  that  we 
ought  not  to  repel  the  addresses  of  the  Bonapartists." 

"  A  monarchical  France,"  replied  the  Prince,  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  "  would  meanwhile  be  more  perilous  to  us  than  the  con- 
tagious influence  of  republican  institutions,  the  spectacle  offered  by 
these  being  more  deterrent  than  otherwise;  wherefore  you  are  to 
regard  my  instructions  on  this  head  as  unconditional,  and  to  refrain 
from  saying  or  doing  anything  in  an  opposite  sense." 

These  few  words  accurately  explain  the  difference 
of  political  opinion  between  the  two  highest  servants  of 
the  Empire  which  brought  them  into  sharp  personal 
antagonism  that  finally  ended  in  open  quarrel,  and  in 
oq^  of  the  most  interesting  and  sensational  State  trials 
d 
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of  the  century.  As  this  cause  celebre  was  intimately 
connect-ed  with  the  relations  between  France  and 
Germany,  we  cannot  do  better  than  interweave  here 
some  account  of  that  memorable  conflict  between  Bis- 
marck and  the  only  man  who  ever  made  a  serious  eflfort 
to  usurp  his  place  and  power* 

•  Ten  years  younger,  Hariy  von  Arnim-Schlagenthin 
was  of  much  the  same  social  origin  as  Herr  von  Bis- 
marck ;    his  family  was  one   of   the   most 

Who  and  •' 

Ha?rV'^\^o^n     powcrful  and  popular  in   Pomerania.      He 
was   adopted  and  grew  up  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  uncle — Heinrich  of  the  Boitzenburg  line — 


a  man  who,  though  a  Conservative,  had  a  surprisingly 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind,  and  became  known  to  fame 
a$  the  '*  March  Minister,"  but  was  prosecuted  for  a 
patriotic  speech  against  the  Olmiitz  policy.  Bismarck, 
on  the  other  hand,  recording  the  opinion  he  formed  of 
him  (the  uncle)  while  serving  under  him  in  his  unruly 
youth  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  once  declared  him  to  be 
''amiable  and  talented,  but  disinclined  for  any  steady 
or  energetic  work,''  and  compared  his  opinions  to  the 
motions  of  an  india-rubber  ball.     There    was   a   clear 

*  In  writing  our  account  of  the  Chancollor'd  conflict  with  Amim,  we 
have  mainly  relied  on  the  following  works*  including  the  diplomatic 
despatches  and  other  documents  published  in  connection  with  the  trial : 
"  Official  Shorthand  Report  of  the  Amim  Trial,  with  Appendix  of  Docu- 
ments, &c.,  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1875."  "  Dei'  Process  Arnim  dargestelU  von 
einem  alten  JurUten  {Professor  Blunischli  /),  Heidelberg,  1877."  "  Pro 
Nihilo  ;  Vorgeschichfe  des  Arnim  ^schen  Processes  (by  Amim  himself), 
Zurich,  lbi7o."  *''  Brief  dos  Grafen  Harry  von  Arnim  an  den  Filrsten  von 
Bismarck,  d'c,  London,  1876."  "  Dcr  Nu7itiu^  Kommt,  Essay  von  einem 
Dileitatite  [Arnim),  Vientia,  1878."  "  Quid  Faciamus  NoSy  Nachtrag  zum 
Essay  '  Der  Nuntius  Kommt '  von  Graf  Harry  Arnim  {Vienna,  1879)." 
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intellectual  family-likeness  between  uncle  and  nephew. 
Young  Harry  von  Arnim  once  told  Herr  von  Bismarck 
that  "he  looked  upon  every  official  superior  as  his 
natural  enemy."  Little  did  the  two  young  men  then 
think  what  was  to  come  of  this  theory  of  State  service. 

After  having  filled  various  diplomatic  offices  of  a 
subordinate  kind,  Harry  von  Arnim,  in  18G4,  was  ac- 
credited as  Prussian  Minister  at  the  Curia,  a  post  which 
had  almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  traditional 
monopoly  of  men  like  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.  But 
Arnim  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  when 
the  hour  for  action  struck,  that  is  to  say,  when  the 
(Ecumenical  Council  was  summoned,  he  was  ready.* 
On  some  material  issues  he  was  diametrically  opposed 
to  his  Chief  at  Berlin.  But  this  difference  of  opinion 
did  not  shake  him  in  the  confidence  of  his  Court,  which, 
in  recognition  of  his  services  at  Eorae,  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  Count,  and  appointed  him  to  assist  in  the 
peace  negotiations  with  France.  It  seems  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Bismarck  by  no  means  shared  the  Emperor's 
good  opinion  of  the  man  who,  with  himself,  had  signed 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort.  During  the  siege  of  Paris  he 
pronounced  him  to  have  a  good  head,  but  complained 
that  there  was  no  relying  on  his  reports,  which  often 
presented    two    wholly   different    views    on   the    same 

day **  When  I  was  at  Varzin,"  he  said,  *'and 

had  to  read  his  despatches  from  Rome,  his  opinion 
about  people  there  changed  twice  every  other  week, 
according  as  he  had  been  well  or  ill  treated.     Indeed, 

•  See  our  chapter  on  the  **  Kulturkarapf,"  p.  255,  post. 

d  2 
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he  changed  with  every  post,  and  frequently  had  dif- 
ferent views  in  the  same  letter."  "  He  has  no  rocket 
powder  in  him/'  said  the  Chancellor  once,  referring  to 
Arnim's  alleged  lack  of  ambition — an  opinion  which  he 
was  to  have  ample  reason  to  change  before  long. 

The  war  being  over,  Count  Amim  was  selected  as, 

on  the  whole,  the  likeliest  man  to  promote  the  peace 

The  rival  of      which  hc  had  helped  to  negotiate,  and  in 

Bwmarck.       ^^^  autumn  of  1871   was  sent  as  German 

Ambassador  to  Paris.  Knowing,  however,  the  Count's 
tendency  **  to  allow  his  personal  impressions  to  acquire 
the  mastery  over  his  political  judgment,"  the  Emperor 
did  not  sign  his  appointment  without  grave  misgivings, 
while  Bismarck  was  wholly  opposed  to  it.  And  the 
event  proved  him  right.  It  is  the  strict  duty  of  an 
Ambassador  to  represent  the  mind  of  his  Government, 
and  carry  out  its  injunctions  to  the  letter;  but  Count 
Amim  had  not  been  long  in  Paris  before  he  began  to 
act  on  a  wholly  different  theory  of  diplomatic  service. 
The  German  Ambassador  at  Paris  was  all  in  favour  of 
facilitating  a  monarchical  restoration  of  some  kind  in 
France.  Prince  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  was  clear 
and  emphatic  in  his  reasons  for  supporting  the  re- 
publican form  of  Government.  "  You  are  to  regard  my 
instructions  on  this  head,"  wrote  the  Chancellor,  "  as 
*'  unconditional,  and  to  refrain  from  saying  or  doing 
anything  in  an  opposite  sense." 

This  was  surely  precise  enough.  But  it  did  not 
satisfy  Count  Amim,  who  took  the  unconstitutional 
course  of  appealing  directly  to  the  Emperor,  with  the 
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object  of  vindicating  his  views  and  converting  His 
Majesty  to  his  own  way  of  thinking.  Success  in  the 
latter  respect,  he  knew,  could  only  lead  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Chancellor,  as  well  as  to  the  probable 
selection  of  himself  as  his  successor.  Failure,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  must  have  been  aware,  ought  to  result 
either  in  his  own  retirement  or  subjection  to  the  will  of 
his  superior.  But  though  he  missed  his  main  purpose, 
Count  Arnim  yielded  to  neither  of  the  resulting  alter- 
natives as  affecting  himself.  He  stuck  to  his  post,  and 
continued  to  carry  on  intrigues  which,  aiming  at  one 
man,  imperilled  the  peace  of  all  Europe.  He  was 
ambitious,  and  he  leagued  himself  with  French  party 
leaders ;  and  he  was  even  said,  we  know  not  with  what 
truth,  to  have  speculated  in  French  stocks.  He  remained 
a  scheming  diplomatist  of  the  old  school,  which  his 
Chief  had  rendered  unpopular,  if  not  obsolete,  by  giving 
to  truth  itself  all  the  political  virtues  of  falsehood ;  and 
he  had  numerous  hirelings  on  the  Press,  who  aided  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  crooked  designs. 

In  the  spring  of  1873,  these  were  manifested  by 
covert  acts.  M.  Thiers  wished,  by  pre-payment  of  the 
indemnity,  to  hasten  the  evacuation  of  the 

"  Cat  (I 

still  occupied  departments  ;  and  the  draft  of  .  laLsvnoua 
another  convention  to  this  effect  was  for- 
warded to  Count  Arnim  from  Berlin,  with  the  short  and 
simple  direction  :  "  Cent  a  laisser,  ou  a  p  rend  re''  But, 
from  some  reason  or  other,  the  Ambassador  saw  fit  not 
to  communicate  to  the  President  the  full  text  of  the 
document.      What    was    his    motive  ?       To    achieve, 
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suggest  impartial  judges,  more  than  was  bargained  for 
by  his  Chief ;  to  show,  in  fact,  that  he  was  the  cleverer 
man  of  the  two,  and  better  able  to  guide  the  policy  of 
the  Empire.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  in  this  particular 
matter  undoubtedly  guilty  of  irregularity  of  conduct 
so  grave,  that  it  subsequently  formed  one  of  the  counts 
against  him  in  a  proven  charge  of  high  treason.  The 
weighty  transaction  with  which  he  had  been  charged 
fell  oat  of  gear.  The  diplomatists  of  Berlin,  Nancy, 
and  Paris  were  all  at  cross  purposes.  **  I  cannot  com- 
prehend any  more  than  you,"  wrote  M.  Thiers  to  M. 
St.  Vallier,  "  the  double-dealing  of  a  certain  personage." 
The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  the  negotiations  were 
transferred  to  Berlin,  and  the  German  Ambassador  at 
Paris  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  that  the  Evacua- 
tion Treaty,  with  the  conclusion  of  which  he  was  him- 
self entrusted,  had  been  signed  (15th  March,  1873)  by 
Prince  Bismarck  and  M.  de  Gontaud-Biron.  Another 
man  would  probably  have  at  once  resigned.  Count 
Arnim  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  Emperor, 
beseeching  him  to  enquire  how  and  where  **  truth  had 
suffered  shipwreck,"  and  insinuating  serious  charges 
against  the  Chancellor.  To  this  complaint,  which  the 
Emperor  at  once  sent  to  Varzin,  the  Prince  replied  in 
calmly  indignant  terms,  dwelling  on  his  rival's  habit  of 
petty  intrigue,  and  reducing,  in  fact,  the  issue  between 
himself  and  the  Ambassador  to  one  of  superior  trust- 
worthiness. Yet  Count  Arnim  had  powerful  friends  at 
Court,  including,  it  was  said,  even  the  Empress,  and  he 
was  not  recalled. 
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About   two   months   after   the    conclusion    of    the 
Evacuation   Treaty,   a    monarcliical   coalition   brought 
about  the  fall  of  M.  Thiers,  and  Marshal  MacMahon 
ruled   in   his   stead.      The   event   was    re-     Amim  ac- 
earded  by  Bismarck  as  favourable  to  the     ingtoover- 

^  ^  ^  throw  M. 

hopes  of  the  Bonapartists,  and,  therefore,  '^^era. 
as  a  misfortune  for  Germany,  whose  enemies  openly 
rejoiced  at  the  turn  of  things.  The  Chancellor  urged 
this  eloquent  fact  in  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  policy 
which,  as  responsible  adviser  of  the  Emperor,  he  had 
directed  Amim  to  carry  out  in  France ;  and  accused  the 
latter  of  having  "  facilitated,  if  not  directly  caused  the 
change  of  Government,  by  thwarting  his  efforts  to  keep 
M.  Thiers  in  power."  How  far  Count  Amim  was 
encouraged  by  the  Emperor  in  the  course  he  took,  is  not 
quite  clear ;  but  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  His  Majesty 
was  not  nearly  so  anxious  as  his  Chancellor  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Republic* 

With  the  change  of  rule  in  France  came  a  sudden 
change   in   the   opinions   of    Count   Arnim.     He   had 

*  "  Your  repeatedly  expressed  opinion,"  wrote  Bismarck  to  Aruim, 
19th  June,  1873,  "  that  the  course  of  things  in  Franco  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  M.  Thiers,  must  be  dangerous  to  the  monarchical  principle  in 
Europe  has  so  far  found  favour  with  his  Majesty,  that  i\\Q  latter  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  support  this  Government  to  the  same  extent  as  I  did. 
The  satisfaction  which  was  openly  expressed  by  all  our  political  foes  on 
the  fall  of  M.  Thiers,  is,  meanwhile,  a  proof  of  the  propriety  of  tbe  policy 
which  I,  as  responsible  adviser  of  his  Majesty,  have  vainly  advocated 
against  the  counsels  of  your  Excellency.  The  influence  exercised  by  your 
Excellency  here  (in  high  quarters)  has  not  permitted  me  to  give  you 
positive  directions  to  bring  the  whole  weight  of  our  policy  to  bear  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  M.  Thiers,  and  to  this  circumstance,  as  you  cannot  but 
be  aware,  must  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  the  easy  and  unobstructed 
change  of  Government  (in  France)." 
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formerly  described  M.  Thiers  as  meditating  a  war  of 
revenge,  and  now  he  eulogised  him  as  the  man  of  peace 

and  safety  for  Germany.     But  it  was  too 

A  stormy  •'  •' 

Ste^^n'd^"     late.      Bismarck   pointed  out  to  him  the 

serious  consequences  oi  his  disobeaience, 
and  intimated  his  intention  of  taking  such  steps  as 
would  ensure  unity  and  discipline  in  the  foreign  service 
of  the  Empire.  Instead,  however,  of  resigning,  the 
offender  went  to  Berlin  in  hopes  of  making  his  peace 
with  the  Chancellor.  He  was  received  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  said  that  he  saw  no  reason  for  his  recall 
from  Paris,  and  expressed  himself — according  to  the 
Ambassador,  whose  credibility,  however,  was  rudely 
shaken  by  the  revelations  of  his  trial — in  a  way  which 
showed  that  he  was  not  blind  to  the  faults  imputed  to 
the  Prince  by  his  bitterest  foes.  The  same  day  (Sep- 
tember 1)  Arnim  called  on  the  Chancellor  with  pur- 
poses of  reconciliation,  but  was  driven  away  by  words 
of  wrath.  The  meeting  of  the  rivals  was  stormy  and 
dramatic.  It  was  some  minutes  before  the  shattered 
state  of  the  Count's  nerves  allowed  him  to  speak,  and 
the  Prince  was  almost  speechless  with  rage.  He  galled 
his  visitor  by  the  lofty  superciliousness  of  his  manner ; 
he  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  For  several  months, 
Bismarck  said,  he  had  robbed  him  of  sleep  and  rest; 
he  had  delayed  the  Convention  of  March  to  overthrow 
Thiers ;  he  had  slandered  him  to  the  Emperor,  and  he 
had  conspired  with  the  Empress  to  bring  about  his  fall. 
The  angry  Chancellor  remained  implacable,  and  Count 
Arnim   returned   to  Paris  with  the  conviction  that  it 
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was  as  useless  to  assail  him  with  reasons  (or  what  he 
held  to  be  such),  as  to  "  batter  with  peas  a  stone 
wall." 

The  quarrel  ripened.  In  the  beginning  of  August 
(1873)  the  Bishop  of  Nancy,  whose  diocese  included 
several  parishes  of  Lorraine,  issued  a  pastoral  breathing 
the  spirit  of  reconquest  and  revenge.  In  The  breach  is 
the  absence  of  the  Ambassador,  the   Ger-     widen^by 

,  ,  ,  "  the  stone- 

man    Charge   d'Affaires  was    instructed    to     toMurecF^' 

demand  security  against  the  repetition  of  ^^^^" 
such  inflammatory  words.  The  Due  de  Broglie,  while 
deploring  their  imprudence,  replied  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  means  at  his  command  to  prevent  their 
utterance.  But  the  Chancellor  was  inexorable,  and 
at  last  the  French  Government  sent  him  the  copy  of 
a  reprimand  which  it  had  addressed  to  the  delinquent 
prelate.  In  less,  however,  than  three  months,  out  came 
a  couple  of  other  pastorals  from  the  bishops  of  Angers 
and  Nlmes,  who  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
desire  to  surpass  the  passionate  appeals  of  their  col- 
league of  Nancy.  Aware  of  what  his  Chief  had  done 
in  the  latter  case,  Count  Arnim  must  have  known  what 
was  expected  of  him  with  respect  to  a  similar  explosion 
which  had  fired  the  German  Press,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  appearance  of  amity  between  the  llepublic 
and  the  Empire.  The  incident,  in  his  opinion,  was  too 
insignificant  to  be  noticed.  **  The  German  Emperor," 
he  said,  "  sits  enthroned  too  high  to  be  touched  by 
the  stone-throwing  of  tonsured  Zouaves."  But  Bis- 
marck was  of  a  difierent  mind,  and  instructed  Count 
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Arnim  to  proceed  against  the  bishops  on  the  strength 
of  certain  articles  in  the  Code  P^nal  which,  to  the 
shame  of  the  German  Ambassador,  had  been  pointed 
out  to  his  Government  by  a  French  journal.  But  the 
Ambassador  wished  to  be  thought  a  wiser  man  than  the 
Chancellor.  Perhaps,  even,  in  this  case  he  was.  But 
his  reasons  did  not  satisfy  his  Chief,  and  it  was  there- 
fore his  duty  to  obey  him.  But  instead  of  doing  this, 
he  argued,  and  doubled,  and  theorised ;  so  that  at  last 
the  question  was  taken  from  his  care,  and  he  had  again 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  satisfaction  de- 
manded by  the  Chancellor  had  been  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  French  Government  through  its  representative 
in  Berlin. 

One  more  little  incident,  and  the  drama  reached  its 
climax.     The  French  Government  had  thought  of  ex- 

chanffinff,  as  of  old.  Ministers  with  the  minor 

Count  Arnim  &      &»  » 

chiJf^'ith  German  Courts — no  great  compliment  to  the 
istic're-  Empire! — and  Count  Arnim  wrote  to  the 

marks,  and  is  *■ 

i?anSed"^^     Chaucellor  for  instructions  on  the  subject. 

The  latter  merely  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment that  the  Ambassador  should  w^ant  to  know  how 
to  treat  a  question,  about  which  nobody  in  Germany 
had  any  doubt.  The  Count  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  w^orried  his  Chief  with  what  the  latter  called 
*'  feuilletonistic  "  remarks  about  the  difficulties  of  his 
social  and  diplomatic  position  in  Paris.  His  Chief 
rejoined  that  he  had  no  time  for  such  controversies,  and 
that  he  claimed  more  obedience,  and  less  initiative,  from 
all  his  agents  abroad.      Count  Arnim  hereupon  again 
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complained  bitterly  to  the  Emperor,  but  before  his  letter 
reached  Berlin  his  fate  had  been  sealed.  How  the 
Chancellor  at  last  managed  to  convert  His  Majesty  to 
his  will,  is  not  clear ;  but  at  any  rate,  towards  the  middle 
of  March,  1874,  Count  Amim  was  informed  of  his 
transference  from  Paris  to  Constantinople.  The  latter 
j)ost  had  recently,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan,  been 
raised  to  one  of  the  first  rank ;  but  Count  Arnira  could 
not  help  resenting  his  appointment  to  it.  Had  he 
foreseen  that  Stamboul  was  on  the  eve  of  becoming  the 
engru.ssing  centre  of  European  diplomacy,  his  vanity 
and  ambition  might  have  been  fully  gratified.  But  he 
felt  punished  and  degraded,  and  he  resolved  to  have  his 
revenge.  He  would  show  that  he  was  a  much  better 
man  than  the  Chancellor,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
under,  he  ought  to  be  over  him.  He  had  powerful 
fri«*nds  at  C^uurt,  among  the  n()l)K»sse  and  th(»  cI(Tgy  ; 
and,  with  them  to  back  him,  what  might  not  yet  be 
dune  r 

Within  a  fortnight  aft<*r  Count  Arnim  had  receivrd 
notice  of  his  ap]>ointm(»nt  to  Constantinople,  a  Vienna 
jouniaK    /^ff'    Pn'ssr^    made     certain     diplo- 

•'  *  A  Vionrift 

inatic  revelations  ])rofessing  to  emanate  :ii7|Zmanv*^^'* 
iroin  r  lurence.  As  a  matter  oi  tact,  tliev 
<*aTn«*  from  Paris.  The  documents  in  (juestion  consisted 
of  several  letters  written  bv  Count  Arnim,  when  at  IJonie, 
to  I)r.  I)ollini:er  an<l  another  eccK'siastir,  with  tlie  cele- 
brate<l  '*  Pritiih'nKnia^'  in  which  \w  set  f«»rth  his  views 
on  the  questions  raised  by  the  Vatican  Council.  At 
this  time  (April,  1^74)  the  struggle  between  Church  and 
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State  was  at  the  height  of  its  fury,  and  the  publication 
of  these  papers  added  fuel  to  the  flames.  The  mine 
had  been  well  laid.  The  German  Press  wrote  of  nothing 
else.  The  enemies  of  the  Chancellor  sang  the  praises 
of  the  man  who  had  predicted  the  evil  consequences  of 
the  Council,  and  whose  advice,  if  followed,  might  have 
averted  them  all.*  Was  not,  therefore,  Count  Arnim 
a  very  much  wiser  man  than  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
ought  he  not  rather  to  stand  in  the  Chancellor's  shoes  ? 
The  heat  of  party  strife  was  then  intensified  by  discus- 
sions on  the  Army  Law,t  and  great  excitement  reigned. 
Prince  Bismarck  took  in  the  situation  at  a  glance. 
Closely   following   the   revelations   of  the  Presse,  the 

North  German  Gazette  published  his  elabo- 

The  Chan-  . 

coun^terbh^t  ^     ^^^^   dcspatcli,  to  Amim,  of    May,    1869, 
hisriv^toow     showing  why  he  had  refused  to  adopt  the 

off  the  mask.  .  r       i         i  t-*  •    i 

suggestions  of  the  latter  as  to  Prussia  s 
attitude  to  the  Council.  Its  effect  was  magical.  The 
Prince's  foes  grew  less  blatant.  They  were  further 
silenced  by  the  publication  of  one  of  Count  Arnim's 
reports,  which  revealed  a  decided  contradiction  between 
the  views  therein  contained  and  the  pessimist  tone  of 
his  **  Promemoria  "  written  a  year  later.      There  was, 

*  Amim  recommended  the  presence  at  the  Council  of  lay  agents  from 
all  the  German  States,  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  bishops  to  such 
resistance  as  would,  at  least,  deter  the  Pope,  guided  by  precedent  in 
similar  cases,  from  acting  on  a  narrow  majority ;  and  with  wonderf id 
truth  he  presaged  the  baneful  results  which  would  otherwise  ensue  from 
the  sanctioning  of  the  Syllabus  and  the  declaration  of  infallibility.  But 
whether  the  same  results  could  have  been  obviated  by  the  adoption  of  his 
advice,  is  a  very  different  question.  See  our  chapter  on  the  "  Kultur- 
kampf,"  p.  255,  'po»i. 

t  See  p,  397,  j^osi. 
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indeed,  strong  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  the  latter 
document  had  been  tampered  with,  before  its  publication, 
in  a  way  calculated  to  increase  belief  in  its  author's 
gift  of  statesmanlike  prophecy.  The  Count  felt  that 
he  had  been  fairly  checkmated,  and  threw  off  the  mask. 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Dollinger,  sent  to  the  Augsburg 
Gazette,  he  openly  impeached  the  Chancellor's  Church 
policy ;  while,  in  a  Berlin  journal,  he  denounced  the 
publication  of  his  report  as  a  breach  of  all  diplomatic 
custom.  It  had  long  been  suspected  that  Prince 
Bismarck  and  Count  Arnim  were  at  daggers  drawn.  It 
was  now  known.  The  quarrel  was  not  only  complete  ; 
it  could  not  be  compounded. 

Menacingly  commanded  to  say  what  he  knew  of  the 
revelations  in  the  Presse,  Count  Arnim  denied  all  re- 
sponsibility for  them.     But,  in  saying  this,     Amim  pre- 
he  told  a  deliberate   falsehood.      He   had     is  placed' on 

the  retired 

himself  sent  them  to  Vienna  through  a  ^®^ 
German  journalist  in  Paris,  as  was  shortly  afterwards 
proved.  But,  meanwhile,  untruth  was  brought  home  to 
him  in  connection  with  another  Press  intrigue,  and  he 
was  placed  on  the  retired  list  before  he  had  time  to 
enter  on  his  post  at  Constantinople.  "  Count  Arnim," 
to  quote  the  words  of  so  calm  a  judge  as  Professor 
Bluntschli,  **  had  wearied  out  his  superior  with  his 
opinionativeness,  irritated  him  by  his  disobedience,  for- 
feited his  confidence  through  indiscretion  and  want  of 
truth,  and  at  last  compelled  him  by  a  direct  challenge 
to  dispense  with  his  services."  The  Chancellor  had 
now  put  aside  and  rendered  his  rival  innocuous.      He 
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was  quite  willing  to  be  satisfied  with  this  measure  of 
justice  and  revenge.  But  there  presently  transpired 
something  which  forced  him  to  fight  the  quarrel  out  to 
its  bitter  end. 

Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  successor  of  Count  Amim  at 

Paris,  had  not  been  long  at  his  post  when  he  reported 

He  appropri-     that  the  archives  of  the  Embassy  were  in- 

documents,       completc.     A  Considerable  number  of  most 

and  18  ^ 

arrested.  important  documents  were  missing.     Ques- 

tioned on  the  subject,  Count  Amim  admitted  that  he 
had  taken  with  him  certain  papers,  and  these  he  was 
asked  to  return  to  the  Foreign  Office.  Some  he  sent 
back,  but  retained  others,  declaring  them,  from  their 
peculiar  contents,  to  be  his  private  property,  and  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  him  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Chancellor. 
He  remained  obstinate,  and  hinted  at  the  decision  of 
a  court  of  law.  He  was  plainly  told  that  the  case 
belonged,  not  to  the  civil,  but  the  criminal  judge.  The 
Ambassador  replied  that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
avoiding  an  inquiry,  even  by  the  latter.  He  doubtless 
thought  that  the  Chancellor,  with  all  his  boldness  and 
disregard  of  appearances,  would  never  dare  to  prosecute 
a  man  like  himself,  of  high  position,  with  powerful 
friends  at  Court ;  and  that  he  would  shrink  from  the 
unpleasant,  and  in  many  respects  damaging,  disclosures 
which  such  a  course  would  be  sure  to  entail.  He  was 
soon  undeceived.  All  Germany,  all  Europe,  was 
startled  to  hear  that  Count  Harry  von  Amim,  late 
Imperial  Ambassador  at  Paris,  had  been  arrested  on 
his    own    estate    near    Stettin,    one   day   in   October, 
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IS 74,   and  brought  to  gaol  in  Berlin  like  a  common 
felon. 

Into  the  details  of  his  sensational  trial,  which  lasted 
a  week,  and  was  followed  with  the  deepest  interest  by 
the  Press  of  two  hemispheres,  it  would  be  TheAmim 
beside  our  purpose  to  enter  *  The  accused  ^^^^* 
was  ably  defended,  the  most  ingenious  pleading  was 
displayed  on  both  sides,  but  the  Court  sentenced  Amim 
to  three  months'  imprisonment  on  the  minor  count  of 
his  indictment.  The  mildness  of  this  judgment  excited 
universal  surprise.  Both  the  parties  at  once  rushed  to 
the  Appeal  Court — the  Amims  as  deeming  the  sentence 
much  too  heavy,  tlie  Bisinarcks  as  holding  it  to  be  much 
too  light.  But  the  country  in  general  was  satisfied  that 
Amim  had  simply  been  judged.  An  impartial  court  of 
law  had  condemned  his  conduct,  while  his  impartial 
countrymen  pronounced  against  both  his  actions  and 
his  opinions.  Count  Amim,  of  course,  had  his  own 
story — in  some  respects  a  very  plausible  story — to 
tell ;  and  there  were  many  who  believed,  w  ith  him, 
that  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  his  jealous  and 
unscrupulous  Chief.  But  history,  on  the  whole,  is 
compelled  to  reject  this  view.  There  are  others 
again  who,  while  admitting  the  faults,  nay  even 
the  crimes  of  Arnim,  contend  that  Bismarck  acted 
towards  him  with  quite  unnecessary  harshness.  Per- 
haps he  did.  As  to  this  point  we  can  only  ask  our 
readers  to   judge  for   themselves   from    the    unbiassed 

•  We  have  already  made  use  of  tlie  main  facts  revealed  iu  the  course 
of  the  trial. 
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account  of  the  quarrel  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
construct. 

The    main    interest   of   the   trial    centred    in    the 
correspondence  on  French  affairs  which  was  divulged  in 

Its  reveiatioiw     ^^^  coursc  of  it,  and  the  substance  of  which 
and  results.       ^^  havc  already  interwoven  in  the  preceding 

pages.  After  perusing  these  State  documents,  thus 
dragged,  against  every  principle  of  custom  and  expe- 
diency, into  the  garish  light  of  day,  the  bitterest  foes  of 
the  Chancellor  were  forced  to  admit  that  they  proved  him 
to  be  a  high-souled,  sagacious  patriot ;  his  rival,  a  vain  and 
scheming  egotist.  Europe  could  not  help  admiring  the 
clear  and  far-seeing  statecraft  of  the  Prince's  masterly 
treatises  on  the  affairs  of  France,  as  Germany  could  not 
help  congratulating  herself  on  escaping  the  dangers  of 
an  intriguer  who  aspired  to  control  her  destinies.  The 
timid  were  afraid  that  the  revelations  of  the  Arnim  trial 
might  somehow  embroil  the  Empire  once  again  with  its 
hereditary  foe ;  but  the  Cliancellor  had  no  such  fears. 
Still,  the  disclosures  made  had  most  serious  disad- 
vantages. That  the  Chancellor,  foreseeing  them,  never- 
theless proceeded  against  Arnim,  is  a  proof,  if  any  were 
wanted,  tliat  he  allows  no  obstacle  whatever  to  stand 
between  him  and  his  end.  Prince  Bismarck  did  not, 
perhaps,  succeed  in  doing  vengeance  upon  his  incom- 
petent rival  without  sacrificing,  in  the  eyes  of  other 
nations,  much  of  his  own  dignity,  and  that  of  the 
German  Empire.  But  what  he  lost  in  dignity  abroad, 
he  gained  in  confidence  at  home.  For  he  emerged  from 
his  struggle  with  Arnim  as  the  doubly  popular  champion 
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of  bis  countrymen,  unselfishly  devoted  to  their  highest 
interests.* 

*  Having  now  xanishcd  from  the  Empire  and  its  service,  Count  Amim 
most  now  also  drop  ont  of  our  narrative,  though  the  rest  of  his  sad  and 
downward  career  may  be  briefly  sketched.  In  June,  1879,  the  Court  of 
Appeal,  to  which  both  parties  at  once  hastened,  took  a  more  severe  view  of 
Amim's  offence,  and  increased  the  term  of  his  sentence  from  three  to  nine 
months,  tliough  the  arm  of  the  law  could  not  reach  him,  as  he  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  retire  to  Switzerland.  In  April,  1876,  his  conduct  as  an 
official  was  subjected  to  a  searching  public  inquiry  by  the  Imperial  Dis- 
ciplinary Chamber  at  Potsdam,  which  finally  decreed  his  dismissal  from 
the  service  of  the  State,  with  loss  of  title  and  pension.  But  meanwhile 
the  condemned  man  had  exposed  himself  to  a  fresh  prosecution  by  the 
publication  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  Fro  Nihilo^  or  the  Vorgeschichte 
des  Amim  'schen  Processes,  in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  himself,  and 
prove  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  personal  enmity  of  the  Chancellor. 
The  brochure  was  as  interesting  as  it  was  indiscreet ;  but,  though  much  in 
it  may  be  true,  its  general  character  and  force  was  weakened  by  the  known 
untruthfulness  and  untrustworthiness  of  its  author,  who  was  now  accused 
of  high  treason  in  that,  among  other  things,  he  had  revealed  certain  State 
secrets,  and  wilfully  retarded  the  negotiations  of  the  Evacuation  Treaty  of 
15th  March,  1873,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Empire.  Arnim  pleaded 
ill  health  in  bar,  and  the  non-competence  of  his  tribunal— the  Royal 
Staatsgeriehtshof  at  Berlin — apart  from  which  he  demanded  publicity  of 
trial,  the  oral  examination  of  certain  high  witnesses,  including  M.  Thiers, 
the  Dues  de  Broglie  and  D^cazes,  Leon  Renault,  Prince  Bismarck,  and 
Marshal  Mantenffel,  and  the  production  in  evidence  of  a  large  number  of 
w«*ighty  Stat-e  documents.  Refusing  to  appear,  he  was  sentenced  in  cmi- 
tumaciam  on  the  strength  of  the  criminal  code  to  five  years  penal 
servitude.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  prosecution  and  puuishment  of  a 
paper  called  the  Reichsglocke,  which  devoted  itself  to  calumniating  the 
Chancellor,  deprived  Count  Amim's  friends  of  their  last  piece  de  resistance, 
and  the  struggle  was  at  an  end.  The  defeated  and  disgraced  Ambassador 
never  returned  to  Germany  alive.  While  living  in  exile  at  Vienna  he 
pnblibhed  two  pamphlets  :  **  Der  Nuntius  Komint,''  and  **  Quid  Faciamus 
Nos  /  "  in  which  he  sought  to  vindicate  his  conduct  during  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  criticised  the  attitude  of  Pra'^sia  towanU  the  Catholic  Church. 
Both  these  brochures  are  most  interesting  and  instructive  reading,  and, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  tone  of  Pro  Nihilo,  display  an  impartial  and 
even  appreciative  treatment  of  the  Chancellor's  ecclesiastical  policy.  After 
that,  the  Count  made  repeated  attempts  to  procure  a  safe-conduct  to 
return  and  stand  his  trial  for  high  treason,  sentence  for  which,  in  contu- 
wuLciam,  continued  suspended  over  him,  and  of  which  he  firmly  believed 
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Bismarck,  as  we  saw,  accused  Amira  of  having  con- 
tributed,  by   his  monarchist   intrigues,   to   the  fall  of 

Thiers  (May,  1873);  but,  before  retiring 
ment^f  the*^^'     from  officc,  that  republican  statesman  had 

milliards  I  ,  ,        ,  r*        i  t      n 

Frl^ce  r  ^°       already  done  most  of  what  was  expected  of 

him  by  the  German  Chancellor,  having  but 
shortly  prior  to  his  overthrow  earned  the  proud  title 
of  "  Liberator  "  of  his  country's  territory.  By  a  third 
Supplementary  Convention  concluded  with  Germany 
(15th  March),  it  was  agreed  that  the  balance  of  the 
war-indemnity,  which  only  required  to  be  wholly  paid 
by  the  1st  March,  1875,  should  be  cleared  off  before  the 
5th  September,  1873;  and  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
still  occupied  departments  should  be  expedited  in  pro- 
portion. Both  Bismarck  and  M.  Thiers  received  the 
warmest  thanks  of  their  respective  Legislatures  for  their 
accomplishment  of  this  most  gratifying  result.*     Moved 

ho  could  prove  himself  innocent.  But  in  vain.  His  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  disgrace  and  clouded  with  disease,  and  he  expired  at  Nice 
on  19th  April,  1831.  His  remains  were  taken  to  his  own  native  ground. 
His  fast  forgetting  age  was  reminded  by  his  death  that  such  a  man  had 
ever  lived,  and  his  countrymen  tried  to  be  as  indulgent  as  they  could  to 
his  unhappy  memory.  Count  Amim  was  a  man  whose  endowments  were 
undoubtedly  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of  any  of  his  countrymen  who, 
while  serving,  might  inspire  jealousy  in  their  political  Chief.  But  he  was 
also  one  of  those  men  who  confound  ambition  with  ability,  and  who 
commit  the  Napoleonic  mistake,  fatal  to  all  lasting  success,  of  yielding 
to  the  preponderance  of  their  intellectual  over  their  moral  powers.  His 
story,  indeed,  is  a  mournful  one,  and  will  not  yield  in  dramatic  interest  to 
the  tale  of  Wolsey. 

*  "There  can  be  no  higher  satisfaction  to  a  servant  of  the  State," 
said  Bismarck  in  thanking  the  Reichstag  for  its  vote  of  thanks,  **  than 
the  recognition  wliich  is  accorded  him  by  the  representatives  of  all  his 
countrymen.  To  me  such  an  expression  of  thanks  is  as  a  spur,  an 
encouragement,  and,  I  may  say,  a  medicine  against  the  foibles  with  which 
1  have  to  battle  in  doing  my  duty." 
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by  the  absorbing  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of 
their  hated  conquerors,  the  French  people  had  made 
enormous  sacrifices  and  efforts,  which  showed  them  to  be 
possessed  of  a  truly  Antaeus-like  power  of  recuperation  ; 
and  by  the  5th  September,  1873,  the  bitter  five  milliards 
had  been  handed  over  to  Germany.  A  few  days  after- 
wards the  last  Prussian  troops  of  occupation,  commanded 
by  Manteuffel,  evacuated  Verdun,  and  raised  a  triumphant 
shout  as,  crossing  the  French  frontier,  they  swung  along 
the  road  to  Metz,  across  the  grave-besprinkled  plain  of 
Mars-la-Tour  and  through  the  ensanguined  gorge  of 
Gravelotte. 

The  great  war  was  now  definitely  at  an  end,  and  the 
only  question  was  when  it  would  be  followed  by  another. 
For   that   it   would   soon   be    followed   by 

.,  11*  IT  HI  11        France  seems 

another,  was  believed   by  all  who  marked     to  be  studying 

•^  revcugo. 

the  course  of  things  in  France.  ''Revanche  " 
was  written  on  the  banner  of  every  party,  and  seemed 
to  be  engraved  on  the  heart  of  every  Frenchman. 
When  the  war  of  revenge  would  break  out,  was  the 
great  question  of  the  hour.  France  was  preparing  for 
it;  Europe  deemed  it  to  be  impending;  and  Bismarck 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  obviate  what  others  pro- 
nounced to  be  an  inevitable  calamity.  That  a  mild, 
civilian  statesman  like  M.  Thiers  had  been  succeeded, 
(May,  1873)  as  President  of  the  llepublic,  by  a  manly 
soldier  of  the  stamp  of  MacMahon,  was  looked  upon  in 
Berlin  as  vastly  increasing  the  chances  of  the  expected 
catastrophe ;  and  the  odds  against  it  seemed  to  be  still 
further  lessened  when  MacMahon's  tenure  of  office  (in 
e  2 
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November)  was  extended  to  seven  years.  For  why,  it 
was  reasoned,  should  the  Marshal  have  insisted  on  this 
permanency  of  his  power,  unless  he  wished  himself  to  be 
the  instrument  of  avenging  his  own  personal  defeat  (at 
Sedan),  as  well  as  his  country's  overthrow  ?  Moreover, 
if  retribution  were  not  his  aim,  what  then  could  have 
been  his  object  in  introducing,  as  one  of  the  very  first 
measures  of  his  administration,  another  military  reform 
law  that,  among  other  things,  added  no  fewer  than 
forty  regiments  of  various  kinds  to  the  French  army, 
which,  for  the  rest,  had  been  exactly  remodelled  on  the 
Prussian  pattern  ? 

Again,  M.  Thiers  had  replied  with  an  emphatic 
''Jpaj/e/'*  to  the  enticements  of  those  Clericals  who 
had  implored  him  to  undertake  a  crusade  on  behalf  of 

the   expropriated  Pope — which  could  only 

The  French  r      r  r  J 

tvl^^^-^^^^  be  done  by  assailing  Germany,^ the  implac- 
trumpet.  ^^^^  £^^  ^j  Papal  preteusious.    "  We  respect 

the  rights  of  the  Holy  Chair,"  said  M.  Thiers  to 
Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  **  and  we  should  like,  to  see 
its  independence  established ;  but  we  also  recognise  ac- 
complished facts,  and  we  shall  do  nothing  to  estrange 
us  from  a  Sovereign  and  his  Minister  (Bismarck),  of 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  complain/'  For  Germany, 
these  were  tranquillising  assurances ;  but  no  sooner  had 
MacMahon  succeeded  Thiers  than  the  Clericals,  pre- 
suming on  the  countenance  of  the  former,  began  to 
shout  their  war-cry  with  redoubled  fury.  The  "  Kul- 
turkampf "  was  now  raging  fiercely  across  the  Bhine, 
where  the  Catholic  foes  of  civil  freedom  wpre  being  very 
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properly  placed  in  penal  bonds ;  and  thus  the  political 
rancour  felt  by  all  French  Clericals  against  Grermany  was 
intensified  by  religious  hatred  of  the  bitterest  kind.  For 
in  their  eyes  Bismarck  was  the  ruthless  despoiler  of  the 
Pope,  as  well  as  the  pitiless  destroyer  of  France.  The 
interests  of  religion  thus  seeming  to  the  French  Ultra- 
montanes  to  be  closely  bound  up  with  the  cause  of 
revenge,  it  was  little  wonder  that  they  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  torrents  of  impassioned  eloquence, 
inciting  the  Catholics  of  Germany  to  open  rebellion 
against  the  May  Laws,  and  exhorting  their  own 
countrymen  to  prepare  for  the  day  of  national  retri- 
bution. The  Bishops  of  Nancy,  of  Angers,  of  Nimes, 
and  of  other  sees,  as  we  previously  had  occasion  to 
record,  vied  with  each  other  in  the  violence  of  their 
pastoral  tirades  against  Germany,  her  Emperor,  and 
her  Chancellor;  till  at  last  the  patience  of  Bismarck 
became  exhausted,  and  he  demanded  of  the  French 
Government  that  the  war-trumpets  of  the  bishops 
should  forthwith  cease  to  sound,  on  pain  of  the  German 
bugle  at  once  taking  up  the  note  with  an  immediate 
call  to  arms. 

"Germany,"  wrote  the  Chancellor  to  the  represen- 
tatives  of  the  Empire  abroad   (January,    1874),  "Ger- 
many is  sincerely  desirous  to  live  at  peace  with  France ; 
but    should  a  collision    become    manifestly     nismarckap- 
inevitable,    Germany    will    not    be    able  to     matichosein 

...  Paris,  with 

reconcile  it  with  her  conscience,  or  with  her     ®^*^*^- 
duty  to  her  people,  to  await  the  moment  that  might 
appear  most  favourable  to  France."     And  as  Italy,  the 
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dispossessor  of  the  Pope,  no  less  than  Germany,  was  the 
object  of  Clerical  fury  in  France,  Bismarck  wrote  about 
the  same  time  to  Arnim  :  '*  I  am  convinced  we  cannot 
leave  Italy  without  help,  should  she  be  attacked  by 
France  without  reason,  or  from  reasons  that  also  affect 
our  interests."  All  this  was  language  which  the  Due 
Decazes,  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Republic,  could  not 
fail  to  understand.  For  he  knew  that,  when  Bismarck 
spoke,  he  meant  what  he  said,  and  he  further  knew  that 
it  was  not  yet  in  the  interests  of  France  to  draw  the 
sword  of  revenge.  He  therefore  acted  like  a  wise  man, 
and  sang  a  humble  soug.  In  our  account  of  the  Arnim 
case  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  how  he 
complied  with  the  demands  of  the  Chancellor,  and  we 
may  now  add  that  the  regret  of  the  French  Government 
for  the  fire-and-sword  effusions  of  the  bishops  was 
further  expressed  by  the  suspension  of  several  news- 
papers, wliich  had  been  bold  enough  to  give  circulation 
to  the  bellicose  pastorals.*  By  one  of  the  Chancellor's 
timely  ''cold  water-jets,"  as  his  warning  despatches 
were  called,  the  flames  of  anti-German  fury  among  the 
French  Clericals  had  been  considerably  reduced  in 
volume ;  but  what  they  lost  in  size  they  gained  in 
secret  force,  and  being  confined  in  one  place  they  only 
burst  out  in  another. 

They  even  spread  to  Spain.  In  Spain,  at  this  time, 
there  was  raging  the  Carlist  war  —  a  war  in  which 
the  antagonists   respectively  represented  a  liberal   and 

*  In  the  spring  of  1875,  the  Chancellor  had  a  similar  incident  with 
Bt'lgiuiu,  but  this  will  be  dealt  with  in  our  chapter  on  the  "  Koltorkampf ." 
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enlightened  Government  on  one  side,  and  a  despotic, 
divine-right  monarchy,  entirely  devoted  to  Rome,  on 
the  other.     It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 

•^  Spread  of  anti- 

latter  principle  found   embodiment  in  Don     ufs^inf*^*"^ 

Carlos,  and  that  the  manner  in  which  he     captain** 

Schmidt 

carried  on  hostilities  was  worthy  of  the 
political  and  religious  principles  which  inspired  him. 
Europe  stood  aghast  at  the  barbarities  committed  in 
his  name,  but  there  was  one  of  his  acts  of  savagery 
which  roused  the  particular  indignation  of  Germany. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  Carlists  at  the  vic- 
torious battle  of  Estella  (June,  1874),  there  was  an 
ex-Prussian  officer,  Captain  Schmidt,  who  was  acting 
as  a  newspaper-correspondent;  and  poor  Schmidt,  an 
iron-cross  man  of  the  first  class,  was  mercilessly  shot 
with  a  large  number  of  his  fellow- captives.  It  was  not 
proved  that  he  was  a  combatant,  but  he  admitted 
being  a  Protestant  German,  and  he  was  suspected  of 
being  a  spy  of  Bismarck's.  That  was  quite  enough  for 
the  Carlists,  who  shared  the  hatred  of  French  Clericals 
against  the  anti-Papal  Empire,  and  so  he  was  straight- 
way shot. 

Time  was,  as  a  German  writer  *  remarks,  when  no 
Government  in  the  Fatherland  would  have  bothered 
itself  about    any  of    its    vaii:rant    subjects     _ 

•^  °  •*  The  Chancel- 

who  had  thus  been  murdered;    but,  with     {SJuswUhin 

Bismarck,  that  time  had  come  to  an  end. 

The    Chancellor's   blood    boiled    within    him  when   he 

•  Professor  Wilhelm   Miiller's   "  Politische    Geschichte    der    Gegen- 
waHr  for  1874. 
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was  told  of  the  barbarous  insult  that  had  been  offered 
to  the  Empire  by  the  wanton  murder  of  Captain 
Schmidt.  ''Thought  I  to  myself,"  said  the  Prince,* 
"  if  Schmidt  had  been  an  English,  or  an  American,  a 
Russian,  or  a  French  correspondent,  that  would  never 
have  happened  to  him.  I  called  to  mind  all  the  old 
humiliations  which  Germany  had  been  compelled  to 
endure  by  reason  of  her  dissensions,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  '  it  is  high  time  to  remind  other  countries  that 
Germans,  too,  may  not  now  be  murdered  with  im- 
punlt5^ 

Off  went  the  German  fleet  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
and  away  to  Paris  sped  a  despatch  of  the  Chancellor. 
Bismarck  revolted  from  the  "  hangman-like  method  of 

taking  reprisals  by  effecting  a  landing  at 
despatch  to         the  first  Carlist  port  he  came  to,  and  strinff- 

Paris,  and  a  *^ 

vKe  Bl?"of"        ing  up  the  first  Carlist  staff-officer  he  could 

lay  hold  of,  though  that  was  the  justice 
that  recommended  itself  to  the  natural  man."t  But 
there  were  other  means  of  avenging  on  the  Carlists  the 
barbarous  crime  they  had  committed,  and  one  of  these 
was  to  induce  the  Powers  to  recognise,  and  thus 
strengthen,  the  Government  which  Don  Carlos  was 
striving  to  overthrow.  There  was  little  prospect,  per- 
haps, of  this  Government  proving  the  settled  form  of 
rule  in  Spain,  but  it  meanwhile  had  a  de  facto  exist- 
ence ;  and,  apart  from  his  avowed  aims  of  political 
vengeance,  Bismarck  w^as  probably  as  apprehensive  of 
seeing   a   reactionary   Papal    monarchy   established   at 

•  Reichstag.  4th  Dec,  1874.  f  ii^H. 
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Madrid,  as  he  dreaded  the  consequences  of  a  mon- 
archical restoration  in  France.  It  was  not,  thought 
the  Chancellor,  either  in  the  interest  of  Spain  or  of 
Germany,  that  Don  Carlos  should  mount  the  throne 
of  Philip  II.,  and  therefore  he  invited  the  Powers  to 
join  with  Germany  in  blowing  into  a  clear  and  light- 
diflfusing  flame,  '*  the  last  glimmering  wick  of  political 
order"*  in  Spain,  which  the  son  of  the  Church  was 
doing  his  very  best  to  extinguish. 

Away  to  Paris,  we  said,  sped  a  despatch  of  the 
Chancellor,  and  on  the  strength  of  its  contents  Prince 
Hohenlohe  had  a  very  serious  interview  with 
the  Due  Decazes  (26th  July).  Germany,  of  the  de- 
said  the  Ambassador,  did  not  wish  or  intend 
to  break  with  France  ;  but  at  the  same  time  she  could 
no  longer  look  with  indifference  on  the  barbarities  that 
were  being  committed  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain  by  the  Carlists,  who  had  received  material  counte- 
nance in  various  ways,  either  by  the  omission,  or  by  the 
commission,  of  the  French  authorities.  And  were  the 
Carlists  not  at  once  deprived  of  this  means  of  encourage- 
ment, Germany  would  be  forced  to  take  her  own  measures 
by  blockading  the  coast,  so  as  to  cut  the  Carlists  off 
from  one  of  their  lines  of  supply,  and  thus  avenge  the 
murder  of  one  of  her  sons.  The  Government  of  Marshal 
Serrano  had  already  remonstrated  with  the  Due  Decazes 
in  a  still  more  serious  and  complaining  tone,  and  this 
double  representation  had  the  effect  of  preparing  the 
ground  in  Paris  for  a  further  advance  on  the  part  of 

•  Reichstag.  December  4,  1874. 
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the  Chancellor,  which  took  the  form  of  a  Circular  ad- 
dressed to  the  Cabinets  of  all  the  Great  Powers. 

In  this  Circular,  dated  6th  August,  Bismarck  dwelt 
on  the  atrocities  that  had  been  perpetrated  by  the 
His  Circular  Carlists  iu  the  name  of  conservative  and 
to  the  Powers,  monarchical  principles,  "which  these  enor- 
mities were  only  calculated  to  discredit ;  "  and  he  invited 
the  Powers,  in  the  true  interest  of  these  principles,  to 
recognise  the  Government  of  Marshal  Serrano,  "  so  as 
thus,  without  actual  intervention,  to  exercise  a  moral 
influence  on  the  affairs  of  Spain,  and  in  this  manner 
help  to  put  an  end  to  the  Carlist  insurrection,  that 
might  otherwise  eventually  imperil  the  peace  of  Europe." 

How  to  deal  with  this  Circular  of  Bismarck,  was  a 
question  which  sorely  vexed  the  French  Government. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  in  a  dire  dilemma.  For 
Decazes  is  in  a     not  oulv  would  its  decliningf  to  recogrnise 

dire  dilemma.  •^    ^  ^  ^ 

the  Madrid  Government  imply  more  than 
a  sneaking  sympathy  with  the  Carlists,  but  this  refusal 
would  also  in  all  probability  have  the  effect  of  isolating 
France  from  the  rest  of  the  Powers.  On  the  other 
hand,  acquiescence  in  the  German  proposal  would  be 
sure  to  expose  the  Due  Decazes  to  the  charge  of  receiving 
his  orders  from  Berlin ;  while  it  would  also  tend  to 
estrange  the  sympathies  of  the  Clerico-Legitimist  party 
in  the  Assembly,  with  whose  support,  as  against  the 
extreme  Republicans,  the  Government  could  not  very 
well  dispense.  The  French  Government  had  to  choose 
between  what,  in  its  eyes,  were  two  evils  ;  and  the  lesser 
of  these,  on  the  whole,  was  the  semblance  of  its  agreeing 
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to  dance  as  Bismarck  piped.  And  yet  it  had  to  con- 
trive an  ingenious  formula  wherewith  to  make  the 
sensitive  nation  forget  as  much  as  possible,  that  the  first 
violin  in  the  continental  orchestra,  which  had  formerly 
been  played  by  France,  had  now  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Germany.  Accordingly,  the  nation  was  officially 
informed  that  France — not  acting  on  the     .„  ^ 

.  All  the 

initiative  of  Germany,  but  following   the     Russl^'re"^® 
example  of  Enerland — had  resolved  to  recoe:-     HSinarcks 

*  <=>  <=»  request,  and 

nise  the  Government  of  Marshal  Serrano.     spa'S^h^^^® 
All  the  other  great  Powers,  too,  hastened  to 
acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of  Bismarck — all  but  Bussia, 
and  the  autocratic  Czar,  for  reasons  which  have  never 
become  wholly   clear,    refused   to   sign   the   European \\ 
protest  against  the  absolutist  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos,  y 

Now,  if  there  was  anything  more  than  another  that 
was  calculated  to  console  the  French  for  the  part  they 
had  no  alternative  but  to  play  in  the  Spanish  "Russia?  Ha ! 
incident,  it  was  the  fact  that  Gortcliakoff  your  boasted 
had  declined  to  take  his  cue  from  the  German  Alliance?" 
Chancellor.  **  Bussia  not  acting  in  accord  with  Austria 
and  Germany  ?  Ha !  ha !  where  is  your  boasted  Triple 
Alliance  now  ?"  shouted  the  French  apostles  of  revenge 
with  joyful  malice  ;  and  their  chorus  of  delight  was  even 
taken  up  by  the  Clericals  in  the  German  Parliament, 
who  accused  the  Chancellor  of  *'  having  suffered  such  a 
check  by  Itussia's  disavowal  of  his  Spanish  policy,  as 
would  make  him  give  much  to  have  it  undone."*  Such 
a  charge,  which  was  the  outcome  of  an  Ultramontane 

*  Herr  Jorg,  4th  December,  1874. 
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hostility  to  the  Chancellor  so  rabid  and  bitter,  that  it 
had  lately  produced  a  fanatic  who  tried  to  take  his  life  * 
— such  a  charge,  we  say,  Bismarck  could  only  rebut  by 
a  scornful  sneer  at  those  who  thus  sought  to  derange 
the  accord  existing  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin, 
despite  the  negative  attitude  of  the  Czar  in  the  Spanish 
question.  **  Thank  God,"  he  said,  "  our  relations  there 
(in  Eussia)  are  firm  and  *  tower-high '  (Thurmliocli) 
above  the  range  of  all  such  petty  efforts." 

Bismarck  himself  characterised  the  year  1874  as  the 
most  uneventful  of  all  the  thirteen  years  during  which 
he  had  been  in  office,  as  far  as  foreign  affairs  were  con- 
The  Chancel-      ccmed.    In  fact,  the  only  incidents  that  had 

lor  accused  by  •' 

cieri^i?Iff"  relieved  the  monotony  of  those  affairs  were 
war.  the  Spanish  question,  and  the  **  cold  water- 

jet  "  with  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  cool  the 
bellicose  ardour  of  the  French  bishops.  Nevertheless, 
at  the  end  of  this  uneventful  year  he  was  accused  by 
the  Clericals  of  pursuing  a  secret,  an  arbitrary,  and  a 
perilous  foreign  policy,  and  of  casting  about  to  conjure 
up  another  European  war.f  Nothing  could  possibly 
have  better  suited  the  purposes  of  these  unpatriotic 
Ultramontanes  than  another  war,  which  might,  per- 
chance, restore  the  King  of  Hanover  to  his  throne,  the 
Pope  to  his  seat  of  temporal  sway,  and  the  priests  to 
their  former  position  of  power  in  Germany.  When  Dr. 
Wiudthorst   and    his    disciples   denounced   Bismarck's 

•  Kulluiann,  for  an  account  of  wliose  crime  see  our  chapter  on  the 
'•  Kulturkampf;'  p.  314.  'po»i. 

t  See  the  pregnant  delate  in  the  Reichstag  of  4th  December,  1874, 
frequently  before  referred  to. 
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silencing  of  the  French  bishops  as  *'an  unjustifiable 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France,"  everyone 
knew  what  that  meant.  What  exasperated  the  German 
Clericals  was,  not  that  Bismarck  was  doing  all  he  could 
to  bring  about  another  war,  but  that  he  was  really 
exerting  himself  to  the  utmost,  and  seemingly  with  only 
too  much  success,  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  (1874*),  Cardinal  Manning  had 
expressed  his  conviction  in  the  almost  immediate  break- 
ing out  of  a  war,  "that  would  (among  other  things) 
re-instate  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  his  rightful  place  ; " 
and  when  the  year  began  to  wane  without  any  certain 
prospect  of  the  fulfilment  of  this  delightful  prophecy, 
the  Clericals  in  Germany,  who  could  not  in  all  decency 
complain  that  the  Chancellor  was  the  prince  of  peace- 
makers, began  to  vent  their  spite  and  disappointment  by 
upbraiding  him  for  a  foreign  policy  that  was  sure,  they 
said,  to  end  in  bloodshed. 

This  was  a  strange,  if,  perhaps,  natural  enough  in- 
consistency on  the  part  of  the  German  Ultramontanes, 
but  in  their  accusations  the  French  Clericals  only  be- 
held truth.  It  was  the  old  story  of  the  wolf  accusing 
the  lamb  of  troubling  the  pellucid  waters  of  peace ; 
only    Europe    could   not    very    well  make 

..  .      ,  .  1  •    1  Ai        1         T  France  arm injar 

up   its    mind  as    to   which  was  the  lamb,     t«  an  aiarmiuK 

*^  degree. 

and  which  was  the  wolf.     But  one  thing 
was  certain,    namely,  that   France   was  again  arming 
to  a  degree    which  seemed   unnecessary  for  the  mere 
purposes    of   defence.       By    the    Cadre    Law    (intro- 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Sebastian  League,  20th  January,  1874. 
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duced  in  January,  1875)  it  was  intended  to  give  the 
French  army  such  an  accession  of  strength  as  would  be 
measured  in  time  of  peace  by  171  battalions  more  than 
the  Germans,  and  by  269  battalions  more  than  France 
had  placed  in  the  field  in  1870.  To  the  German  mind 
this  in  itself  appeared  significant  enough,  but  doubly  so 
when  these  warlike  preparations  were  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  aggressive  tone  of  the  whole  French 
Press.  Far  from  having  been  extinguished  by  the 
Chancellor's  "  cold  water-jet "  of  the  previous  spring, 
the  flames  of  the  revenge-passion  now  only  seemed  to 
have  been  acted  on  as  if  by  oil ;  and  the  memory  of  the 
Spanish  incident  was  still  rankling  in  the  breasts  of  the 
Chauvinists.  In  spite  of  Russia's  independent  action 
in  that  affair,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  still  a  fact.  Italy, 
too,  was  in  tacit  alliance  with  Germany,  and  the  Empire 
had  just  won  the  sympathy  of  the  mass  of  the  Spanish 
people  by  its  benevolent  interposition  on  their  behalf. 
The  French  felt  that  the  Chancellor's  policy  of  isolating 
the  Republic  was  succeeding  to  perfection,  and  their 
exasperation  grew  in  proportion  as  the  gradual  realisa- 
tion of  this  policy  deprived  them  of  their  hopes  of  an 
anti-German  alliance  with  some  other  Power. 

Yet  once  more  their  drooping  hopes  were  cheered 
by  what  seemed  to  be  a  favourable  change  in  the  inter- 
The  drooping      national  constcllatiou,  and  they  hailed  this 

lioi)e8  of  the         ,       .  «  ,  .,  •     i  •  j  n 

French  are  last    raV  Ot    hODC  aS   the    Smkmg:  traveller  re- 

cheered  by  •^  ^  ^ 

To^h^'aVom^i  vives  at  the  distant-  sight  of  a  desert- well, 
mirage.  ncver  thinking  that  it  may  after  all  turn 

out  to  have  been  a  mere  delusive  mirage.     The  Dret- 
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Kainer-Bund  still  existed;  but,  in  the  spring  of  1875, 
the  French  caught  up  from  Vienna  the  joyful  tidings 
that  this  Imperial  coalition  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  way  to  another  triple  alliance  of  a  more  benefi- 
cent character.  Breaking  away  from  the  other  two 
Empires,  Austria  would  give  her  hand  to  Italy  and 
France ;  and  this  Catholic  League,  sanctified  and  made 
invulnerable  by  the  blessing  of  the  Pope,  would  oblite- 
rate Protestant  Germany,  and  thus  not  only  pay  off  all 
old  individual  scores,  but  also  restore  the  temporal 
|)ower  of  Home  in  all  its  ancient  splendour. 

That  France  would  only  be  too  eager  to  join  such 
a  league,  everyone  knew  full  well  ;  and,  indeed,  there 
were  certain  superficial  appearances  which  induced  the 
world  to  believe  that  she  might  actually  be  asked  to  do 
so.  It  was  umjuestionably  a  fact,  for  instance,  that 
there  was  a  most  (hvidrdiv  anti-(i<Tinan  party  at  tlu» 
(\)urt  of  Vienna,  and  evt'U  th(»  Arcli-Dvike  John  Salvator 
of  Tos<»aiKi  ha  1  writt<»n  a  ])aniphl(*t  so  bi'llicos<»  in  its 
t<»n«%  that  he  was  i)ut  uiid<*r  arrest  for  several  davs. 
'V\u^  Uionev,  he  said,  whieli  had  Ix'en  wast(Ml  on  tlw* 
i;n»at  Iut«*rnatioiial  Exliibition,  would  have  been  much 
lM»tt«T  expcndfd  in  the  j)urrhase  ol"  cannon,  to  bar  the 
(lerman  invasion  that  was  iiK'vitable.  It  is  true,  tl.r 
Km[M*ror  himst^lf,  as  well  as  Count  Andrassv,  wrre 
f^Tvid  and  faithful  advocates  of  the*  ( tcrman  alliance  ; 
but  C<»unt  Andrassv  was  o|)])<)>c{l  by  a  powerful  party 
und«T  Jesuit  intluence,  and  his  fall,  thought  many,  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  On  tlu»  (jther  hand,  when 
Francis  Joseph,  about  this  time  (April,   Ib/Jj,  repaired 
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with  his  Minister  to  Venice  to  return  Victor  Emmanuer& 
visit  of  two  years  before,  the  French  Press  raised  a 
shout  of  exultation  at  what  it  deemed  to  be  a  step 
preliminary  to  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  Catholic 
League.  That  Victor  Emmanuel,  too,  would  be  all  the 
more  disposed  to  welcome  the  supposed  advances  of 
Francis  Joseph,  was  inferred  from  the  fact  that  his 
Government  had  lately  (10th  March)  been  sharply 
taken  to  book  by  the  German  Chancellor  for  granting 
the  Pope,  under  the  so-called  Guarantee  Law,*  certain 
political  privileges — unbalanced  by  any  corresponding 
responsibility — which  the  Curia  might  thus  abuse  to 
the  detriment  of  foreign  States.  It  was,  moreover, 
rumoured  that  the  Pope  had  written  to  Francis  Joseph 
at  Venice,  pointing  out  that  his  true  interest  lay  in 
making  common  cause  with  France  and  Italy  against 
Germany  ;  and  when  to  all  this  was  added  the  further 
fact,  that  the  return  visit  of  the  Emperor  William  to 
Victor  Emmanuel,  which  his  Majesty  had  intended  to 
make  about  the  same  time  as  Francis  Joseph,  was  post- 
poned **on  the  urgent  advice  of  his  physicians" — of 
whom  Bismarck  was  suspected  to  be  the  chief,  it  will 
readily  be  understood  why  the  French  believed  the 
moment  to  be  approaching  which  would  enable  them  at 
last  to  realise  their  dearest  hopes,  and  why  their  war- 
like zeal  began  to  excite  most  serious  apprehensions  in 
the  mind  of  Bismarck. 

The  political  heavens  looked  very  black  indeed,  and 
just  at  this  particular  juncture  Berlin  gave  forth  a  low 

♦  See  p.  331,  pod. 
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but  omiQCiis  roll  of  journalistic  thunder,  which  made 
Europe  dread  an  almost  instantaneous  outburst  of  the 
storm.     "Is  war  in  siffht?"  inquired  the 

,      ,  ^  .  A  roll  of  jour- 

J^ost,  an  organ  supposed  (but  wrongly   m     3eM,Vi^^iin 
this    particular    case*)    to    enjoy  a    semi-     wf-^wa*-*^***^ 

.        .  •        .  ...  scare." 

official  inspiration ;  and,  after  a  disquieting 
review  of  the  European  situation,  it  caine  to  the  con- 
clusion that  "  war  certainly  was  in  sight,  though  it  did 
not  follow  that  the  clouds  woidd  not  disperse."  Now, 
such  was  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  apprehension 
then  prevailing  everywhere,  that  this  article  had  the 
effect  of  producing  a  regular  **  war-scare,"  which  has 
now  become  historical.  All  the  Bourses  of  Europe 
were  thrown  into  a  panic,  and  questions  were  put  and 
answered  in  various  Parliaments. 

The  relations  of  France  and  Germany  even  formed 
the  subject  of  an  alarmed  discussion  in  the  Enijlish 
House  of  Lords.     It  was  also  believed  that  the  Queen 

•  Wi«  wrn»  onco  tnM  by  Hcrr  ( n'lu'iinrath  Hahn.  ex-<lin'ctor  of  tho 
('hAn<fll«»r  H  I'reHH  Bun-au.  that  tin*  famoiiK  "  Kritij  in  »S/r/</ *' articlf  in 
thf  I'>  itf  wa-*  unt  (.f  s«Miii-nt!i<'ial  origin.  i!i|n'nkiii^  on  the  Pross  Law  Bill 
in  thf  R4'irh«»ta^  l>th  Ffhruary,  1>^7«».,  Bi-»nian*k  said:  '*  AnylMxiy  who 
liihii  th«*  artirh»>  that  apiM'ariMl  in  non-otiifial  pajKT** — 1  rcftT  niorf  j>ar- 
tiiMilArlv  !«»  th«'  l*i'ttt — r«*s[M)nsihl<'  for  the  j»anic  atl*«'rtin^  th»»  Bourj»<'  h**n» 
l«-t  v»*ar.  in  in  orrnr.  I  lu'vcr  knowin;rlv  faus4'<l  an  artich*  to  Im' writt«»n 
for  thf  I''»Mf ;  h*ast  of  all  the*  nn»'  hra<h*<l  *  War  in  Si^ht.'  But  I  <li<l  not 
oKjivt  to  that  artich';  for  1  h<iM  that  wlu'n  it  is  vr«'ii«'rally  felt  that 
ft  minority  in  «'j^iriii>?  tin*  country  on  to  war.  jwoph-  oannot  niak»'  tt»o  j^n'.it 
a  n'»i-#»  in  nnhr  to  attract  tin*  niaioritv's  attention;  for.  a^  a  ruh*.  the 
Hiaj'Tity  (|iNS  !n»t  iiK'Iini'  towartl>  war,  wliirh  is  l)n)U;^'ht  on  l»y  niiuoritifs, 
or.  in  Ali»<«luii««t  Statrn.  hy  tin-  SovinMirn  or  the  Cahinrt.  He.  howi»ver, 
wh»  first  shunts  *  Fin*  ! '  <'anu<»t  Iw  susjiected  of  iu<'«'n(|iari*«in.  Were  a 
Mini-.t«T  U'ut  u|M»n  uryfin;;  thi*  <-ountry  to  war  in  an  utterly  ^rrnUfullesH 
«-au— •.  h«»  w«»uhl  seareely  l»«'jriu  l»y  kiekin;^  u[)  a  row  in  the  l*rt*s?.,  f.ir  that 
Would  be  to  Mumniou  the  Fire  Brigade.' 

/ 
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had  addressed  herself  to  the  German  Emperor  in  the 
interests  of  peace;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  correspondence 

passed  between  the  Cabinets  of  London, 
ence  between      Parfs,  and  Berlin.    It  was  remembered  that, 

the  Cabinets. 

in  the  year  1756,  Frederick  the  Grreat  had 
invaded  Saxony  under  the  mere  belief  that  the  Saxons 
cherished  hostile  designs  against  him,  and  it  was  feared 
that  Bismarck  had  now  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
French  in  a  similar  manner.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the 
previous  spring  (1874),  the  Chancellor,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  "  cold  water-jet "  incident,  had  told  the  French 
that,  if  they  were  really  believed  to  meditate  aggression 
against  Germany,  the  latter  could  not  afford  to  wait 
till  France  was  perfectly  ready.  And  now  Europe 
thought  that  the  moment  had  actually  come  when  he 
was  going  to  put  this  threat  into  execution.  Lord 
Derby  even  informed  the  House  of  Lords  that  the 
German  Chancellor  had  now  again  made  use  of  similar 
language  in  Paris,  and  demanded  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion of  the  French  army  as  the  only  means  of  securing 
peace.  His  Lordship  must  surely  have  had  sufficient 
reason  for  making  this  grave  assertion,  but  it  was  at 
any  rate  denied  by  the  official  Gazette  at  Berlin. 

The  German  Government  made  no  secret  of  its 
uneasiness  at  the  enormous  increase  in  the  armaments 
The  wolf  and  ^^  Fraucc,  and  it  admittedly  asked  its  repre- 
prince  Gort-       scutativcs  abroad,  especially  those  at  Vienna, 

chakoir  inler- 

))cm^  ^  St.  Petersburg,  and  London,  to  draw  atten- 

.nachin^i.  ^j^^   ^    ^j^^    significaucc    of    the    French 

Cadre  Law.    These  representatives  also  were  summoned 
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to  a  special  conference  at  Berlin.  That  was  all ;  and  yet 
it  was  generally  thought  sufficient  to  prove  the  wish  of 
the  military  party  in  Germany  to  anticipate  France. 
The  incident,  indeed,  is  still  wrapt  in  a  certain  degree 
of  mystery ;  but  France,  at  least,  succeeded  pretty  well 
in  convincing  all  but  Germany  of  the  pacific  nature  of 
her  intentions.  Her  assurances  on  this  head  to  England 
were  most  explicit;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
task,  no  less  of  the  English  than  of  tlie  French  Ambas- 
sador at  St.  Petersburg,  to  intercede  with  tlie  Czar  for 
the  maintenance  of  that  peace  which  Germany  seemed 
bent  on  breaking.  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  charmed 
with  the  prospect,  thus  opened  up  to  him,  of  intervening 
between  the  quarrellers  as  a  Beus  ex  machind.  Said  the 
Russian  Chancellor  to  General  Le  Flo,  who  had  received 
similar  assurances  from  the  Czar  himself:  "I  promise 
you  to  make  representations  to  Prince  Bismarck  at 
Berlin  (which  I  shall  pass  in  a  few  days  on  my  way  to 
Ems,  with  my  Imperial  master),  and  the  Czar  will  do  the 
same  thing  to  the  Emperor  William."  * 

The  Czar  and  his  Chancellor  duly  arrived  in  Berlin 
(10th — 13th  May),  but  by  this  time  the  war     TheCzarand 
scare  had  been  allayed.     "  On  a  voala  nous     iiurryiSBerlin 

in  the 

hrouiUcr,''  said  tlie  Emperor  William  to  the     ^.^l^,y„^}f ^ ^^ 
French  military  attacU,  at  a  ball  given  by     ^'«'"p""^"" 
Countess  Hatzfeldt,  towards  the  end  of  April ;   **  w^/y 
tout  est  Jini  maintenant.     Je  tiens  a  vous  le  dire''  f     T1il» 

•  "  Coulisses  de  la  Diplomatie^  par  Jules  Hamicn,''  p.  3o8. 
t  "  They  wanted  to  embroil  us,  but  the  daiij^or  is  now  over,  and  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  so."     '*  I  toUl  the  Emperor  the  fright  we  had 

/2 
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"  war-scare  "  had  been  allayed — as  far  as  the  Govern- 
ments of  France  and  Germany  were  concerned ;  but  it 
still  remained  to  reassure  the  European  public,  and  to 
this  agreeable  task  GortchakoflE  and  his  master  now 
addressed  themselves.  Bismarck  had  repeated  con- 
ferences with  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  his  Minister, 
and  the  result  of  these  was  expressed  in  the  words  let 
fall  by  the  Czar  before  his  departure  from  Berlin. 
"  Russia's  pacific  task  is  easy,  for  no  State  wishes  to 
make  war.  I  have  found  the  Emperor  William  and 
Prince  Bismarck  animated  by  the  most  peaceful  senti- 
ments. The  co-operation  of  Germany  in  maintaining 
peace  has  never  been  doubtful,  and  it  may  now  be 
regarded  as  completely  assured."  At  the  same  time 
Prince  Gortchakoff  hastened  to  telegraph  to  all  the 
representatives  of  Russia  abroad :  "  The  Emperor  leaves 
Berlin  convinced  of  the  pacific  intentions  which  prevail 
there,  and  which  are  a  pledge  for  the  preservation  of 
peace." 

France's  dream  of  an  anti-German  League  had  dis- 
solved, leaving  the  bare  and  disagreeable  reality  of  a 

Drei- Kaiser 'Bund  still    courted   by   Italy. 

GortchakofTs  ^  -^  •' 

descriM^b^      The  grave  misunderstanding  between  France 

and  Germany  was  removed.    The  war-clouds 
were  scattered,  and  Prince  Gortchakoff  was  hailed  by 

about  the  war,"  wrote  the  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  to  her 
mother,  the  Queen  of  England  (10th  July,  1875).  "  He  was  much  dis. 
tressed  that  anyone  could  believe  him  capable  of  such  a  thing;  but  our 
Fritz  and  Fritz  of  Baden  agree  that,  with  Bismarck,  in  spite  of  the  nation 
not  wishing  it,  he  might  bring  about  a  war  at  any  moment.  .  .  This 
enormous  and  s])lendid  army,  ready  at  any  moment,  is  a  dangerous 
possession  for  any  country." 
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grateful  Europe  as  the  beneficent  Cloud-Compeller.  Is 
it  possible  tliat  the  vanity  of  one  man  could  carry  him 
so  far  as  to  have  made  him  conjure  up  the  spectre  of 
an  European  war,  only  to  reap  the  theatrical  glory  of 
seeming  to  ally  it  ?  Hear  what  Bismarck  himself  said 
on  this  subject,  three  years  later*: — 

**  I  should  not  have  wished  for  peace  if  I  had  been  the  villain 
(Bosewichl)  Gortchakoif  made  me  out  to  be  in  1875.  The  whole 
story  which  then  startled  Europe,  and  to  which  a  letter  in  Th^ 
Times  gave  so  great  an  echo,  was  nothing  but  a  plot  devised  by 
Gortchakoff  and  Gontaut.  It  was  a  plot  between  Gontaut  and 
GortchakofT,  who  was  eager  to  reap  praises  from  the  French  papers 
and  be  styled  the  'saviour  of  France.'  They  had  arranged  this  so 
that  the  thing  should  burst  forth  the  very  day  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Czar,  who  was  to  appear  as  a  Quos  ego,  and  by  his  mere  appearance 
to  give  security  to  France,  peace  to  Europe,  and  honour  to  Germany. 
I  never  saw  a  statesman  act  more  heedlessly — from  a  sentiment  of 
vanity  to  compromise  a  friendship  between  the  two  Governments ; 
to  expose  himself  to  the  most  serious  consequences,  in  order  to 
attribute  to  himself  the  rdle  of  saviour,  when  there  was  nothing  in 
danger.  I  told  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  I  told  Goi-tchakoff,  *  If 
you  have  such  a  mind  for  a  French  apotheosis,  we  have  still  credit 
enough  in  Paris  to  be  able  to  make  you  appear  on  some  theatre  in 
mythological  costume,  with  wings  on  your  shoulders,  and  surrounded 
with  Bengal  lights.  It  really  was  not  worth  while  to  depict  us  as 
villains  for  the  sole  purpose  of  issuing  a  circular.'  That  famous 
circular,  moreover,  commenced  with  these  words, — *  Peace  is  now 
ensured,'  and  when  I  complained  of  that  phrase,  wliich  would  have 
confirmed  all  the  alarming  rumours,  it  was  altered  into,  *  The  main- 
tenance of  peace  is  now  ensured,'  which  did  not  mean  much  less.  I 
said  to  the  Russian  Chancellor,  *  You  certainly  will  not  have  much 
room  for  congratulation  on  what  you  have  been  doing  in  risking  our 
friendship  for  an  empty  satisfaction.     I  frankly   tell  you,  however, 

*  To  a  Correspondent  of  The  Times  during  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
who  then  published  in  The  Times  of  7th  September,  1878;  an  account  of 
the  interview  he  had  with  the  Chancellor. 
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tliat  I  am  a  good  friend  with  friends,  and  a  good  enemy  with 
enemies.*  And  Gortchakoff  while  engaged  for  the  last  two  years  in 
the  Eastern  affair  has  found  this  out  But  for  the  affair  of  1875  he 
would  not  be  where  he  is,  and  would  not  have  undergone  the 
political  defeat  he  has  just  exi>erienced."  * 

*  "  Upon  Gortchakoff,"  writes  Dr.  Busch  (in  his  "  Our  Chancellor"), 
*'  the  Chancellor  pronounced  judgment  to  me  as  follows,  in  March,  1879 : — 
*  Without  the  least  reason,  many  people  take  him  for  a  particularly  clever 
and  skilf id  diplomatist.  He  never  has  any  really  great  object  in  view,  and 
therefore  cannot  point  to  any  remarkable  success.  His  policy  is  not  that 
6i  the  Czar  Alexander,  nor  is  it  a  Russian  policy,  but  one  dictat-ed  and 
guided  in  the  first  place  by  considerations  personal  to  himself,  and  in  the 
second  by  his  predilection  for  France,  which  his  master  does  not  share. 
His  chief  characteristic  is  a  highly  developed  egotism ;  his  chief  aim  the 
gratification  of  his  yearning  to  be  esteemed  a  politician  of  the  first  class, 
which  is  just  what  he  is  not.  Hence  his  chronic  disposition  to  invent 
gcencs  in  which  he  can  play  a  part  likely  to  elicit  applause  from  public 
opinion.  The  Russian  Chancellor  has  only  exhibited  any  personal  activity 
during  the  past  ftuir  years;  and  no  expert  will  venture  to  say  that  his 
operations  have  revealed  either  adroitness  or  perspicacity.  These  four 
years  were  devoted  on  his  part  to  prei)aring  the  war  with  Turkey,  and  to 
inaking  sure  that  the  struggle  iu  question  should  result  favourably  and 
]»r()fitably  to  Kussia.  But  his  manner  of  conducting  this  business  has  not 
;ilt(>gethcT  signalised  him  as  an  intelligence  capable  of  clearly  discerning 
its  own  aims  and  the  means  of  attaining  them.  In  preparing  t»>  fight  the 
Turks,  the  most  important  preliminary  was  to  ascertain  beyond  a  doubt 
what  position  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany  would  take  up  in  relation  to 
Russia's  projects,  and  to  establish  satisfactory  relations  with  those  States. 
This  was  not  effectually  done,  as  everybody  knows.  Firm  and  distinct 
relations  were  not  even  arranged  and  established  with  Roumania,  although 
( J ortchakoff  had  ample  opportunities  for  fulfilling  that  part  of  his  taak 
(luring  his  six  months'  sojourn  in  Bucharest.  But  the  old  gentleman 
.sj)eut  too  much  of  his  time  every  day  with  girls  of  a  certain  description  to 
have  any  to  8i)are  for  business.  The  residts  of  his  policy  resembled  the 
work  ho  himself  did  ;  both  were  mediocre.  But  his  yearning  to  be,  or  at 
h'ast  to  api)ear,  more  than  ho  really  was,  remained  as  vigorous  and  lively 
ns  ever  theretofore.  After  1874  it  seemed  as  if  his  greed  for  praise  and 
renown  would  never  again  leave  him  any  peace  or  quiet.  At  the  time  of  the 
Keichstadt  Convention  (lh76)  he  remarked :  *  Jie  nepetix  pas  filer  commeune 
Jainpe  qui  seteint.  llfaut  queje  me  couche  comme  un  astre.*  The  Triple 
Alliance  only  satisfied  him  for  a  ver>'  brief  period.  Already  in  187 i 
threads  of  the  (jortehakoff-Jomiui  policy  (now  set  forth  iu  the  Golos) 
nij'.do  tliemschrs  manifest  iu  the  foriigu  Prets — more  paiticularly  iu  that 
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The  political  defeat  here  referred  to  was  inflicted  on    • 
Prince  GortchakofT  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (in  1S7S) ; 
and  we  raust  now  proceed  to  trace  Prince 

-.J.  I  »  ..  ..,  .,  .A  cloudlet  on 

Jsismarck  s    connection    with     the    events     «he  Kiwtcrn 

hurixon. 

which  led  up  to  that  memorable  (la- 
mmpinotit,  and  to  the  humiliation  of  the  statesman 
whom  the  ever  increasing  laurels  of  the  German 
Chancellor  had  begun  to  inspire  with  a  jealous  rivalry. 
Scarcely  had  the  European  sky  become  clear  of  the 
stonn-omens  which  vanished,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
touch  of  the  Russian  Cloud-Compeller's  hand,  when 
Bismarck,  from  his  lofty  Mount  Carmel  in  the  North, 
discerned  afar  off  on  the  Eastern  horizon  a  cloud  as  vet 
no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand.     That  little  cloud  floated 

of  Frnm-o  and  BtO^iuin.  Evon  tluMi  tin*  aim  of  flint  jM>ru*y  was  distinctly  • 
|i»Tr««j>tiUl»*.  namely,  the  revival  of  intimat-o  ri'latitmn  between  Ruhma  mid 
\«-!i:r«*fully.ifirli!HMl  Frnnce.  to  tli**  nid  of  tlir4Nit«'iiiii;j  and  i*xer«'iHinjr 
j»ri'-'*nn'  njN»n  (itTUiany.  Fniiu'e's  njt'<Mi»>n  of  tlii.**  j»roj»os;il  i  whieli  diH'^ 
not  iM-fMi  to  ha\e  had  tli"  O. ir  Alexainler'n  n|>|»rolmti«»ni  did  not  liinder 
furtlur  »'fT«»rts  in  tlie  <linM'tion  iiidi«'at4Ml.  The^f  rndcavoupK  c'uhninat4Ml  in 
th«-  |HTi'»d  U'twi'm  I><7'">  and  1*^77.  wh»'n.  '•/*//'  ttntrnt,  a  rumonr  ohtaincd 
rirr*  iwv  nil  ov«'r  the  world,  to  tin*  rlTect  that  liii'^sia  had  re><*ui'd  tin* 
FniK'h  from  a  irr»-at  an<l  imniimMit  iM'ril.  It  was  af*s»»rted  that,  in  lx7">. 
IfurtrhakofT  had  Immmi  a|t|»ri>M'd  hy  (niitaut.  thrn  Auiha^-^ad-T  in  St 
Pi'ttT-lmrir  tliat  (fcrmany  wan  on  th»*  jjoint  of  f.»n*ini^  a  war  up.m  Fran«*«» ; 
<  inrt«'hak«»tt  had  tht'rtMi{M>n  «'\prrsH<Ml  hi*^  di>*ap|>roliHtion  of  any  ^ni'li  niuh'r- 
t.ikiiiiT.  th«'  C/.ar  had  tlwn  travidji'd  t«»  Berlin,  and  sncctrdtMl  in  iNTsnadini;^ 
fh»'  i'ni-^-ian  military  party  tln'ii  ur;rin^  on  tin*  fnt»Tpri.*M-  in  qui'stion  to 
A^nndoii     tlw'ir    projiTt"*.       Finally,   tin*    Rns-^ian    ( 'hann'llor    had    taken 

•  M'l'jinii.n  t«»  a^ldns-^  a  (.'ireular  DfHpatrh  to  his  Knvoyrt  abroad,  hfj^inninij 
with  tli«*  wohIh  :  '  Mftint*  innit  ht  fhn.r  t  At  n.<nur>  .'  Of  all  the  drtaiU 
i*iintain«-d  in  thi-^  n'|M.rt  whifh  <nianat«Ml  fr-an  Sf.  I*«t<*r.Hhiirtr,  and  wan 
iiit«n«l«*d  t'l  display  l*rin<*i'  (j«»rteliakotT   t'>   tin*  w«»rl  I  at   lar;^»'  in  tin*  li:^''it 

•  if  a  lH'n<*\«'l.Mil  |H'a(*«>. maker  and  nii^li'y  diktat  »r,  as  w»ll  an  to  rcciimTMi'nd 
him  t4»  th»«  Frenrh  as  a  frimd  and  d<*'«iiral>\'  ally — onlv  llm-^f  t-»nehiiiL'  tli** 
4  /.If'-*  journey  t.>  Herlin  and  a  hiL''li-H<»wn  ('ireular  Despateti  ui  his 
Foreign  Miuinter  are  fouuthnl  upon  faet.'  " 
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over  the  mountain-tops  of  the  Herzegovina,  one  of  the 
Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey  by  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
the  Christian  inhabitants  had  risen  (July,  1875)  against 
that  Islam  oppression  which  had  ground  them  down  for 
centuries,  and  which  they  swore  they  no  longer  could 
endure.  And  the  little  cloud  steadily  gathered  in  bulk 
and  blackness  till  it  began  to  cast  an  ugly  shadow  over 
the  glens  of  Montenegro,  and  the  plains  of  Bosnia,  and 
even  to  intercept  the  sun-rays  of  peace  that  fell  on 
adjacent  Servia. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  province  to  trace  the 
causes  and  development  of  that  insurrection  which, 
breaking  out  in  the  Herzegovina,  spread  like  wildfire 

^    ,  all  over  the  Balkan  peninsula.     Suffice  it  to 

Moribund  ^ 

ihe^id  sic^f        say  that  this  uprising  did  not  take  European 

statesmen  by  surprise ;  that  it  was  the  direct 
outcome  of  centuries  of  Turkish  misrule,  and  of  the 
unnatural  presence  of  a  ruling  Mahomedan-Turanian 
race  among  Christian- Aryan  peoples ;  and  that  it  now 
re-opened  a  question  which  for  long  years  had  been  to 
politicians  what  the  squaring  of  the  circle  was  to 
philosophers.  The  Eastern  Question  had  already  caused 
many  quarrels  and  cost  much  blood ;  and  now  again  it 
suddenly  became  the  burning  controversy  of  the  hour, 
absorbing  the  energy  and  attention  of  all  the  great 
Powers.  But  to  some  minds  there  was  this  consolation 
about  it,  that  the  plague  of  the  Eastern  Question  now 
seemed  to  have  actually  broken  out  for  the  last  time, 
and  to  have  resolved  itself  into  the  simple,  yet  perplexing 
enough  inquiry,  as  to  what  nations  should  inherit  an 
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Empire  which  truly  appeared  to  be  on  the  brink  of  final 
disruption.  Judging  from  the  fatal-looking  eruptions 
which  blotched  the  body  of  the  old  Sick  Man  of  the 
Bosphorus,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  now  on  the  point 
of  long-awaited  death ;  and  so  his  chamber  began  to  be 
crowded  with  his  anxious  neighbours,  some  of  whom 
openly  assumed  the  mien  of  the  *'  smiling  heir,"  while 
others,  with  a  well-affected  semblance  of  grief,  fell  to 
feeling  his  pulse  and  prescribing  medicines  with  a  view 
to  galvanising  him,  if  possible,  into  a  further  span  of 
paralytic  life. 

Of  the  "smiling  heir"  class,  England  was  held  to 
be  chief;  for  had  not  Lord   Beaconsfield,  asked  conti- 
nental politicians,  read  aright  the  signs  of 
the  storm  tliat  was  brewinjj  in  the  East  and     in  iii»  cimm- 

bor.    . 

threatening  to  shake  the  Turkish  fruit  from 
off  its  tn»e ;  and  had  he  nut,  with  the  connnercial  acuto- 
ness  of  his  race,  alrea<ly  assurcMl  to  England  a  goodly 
jM>rtion  of  this  fruit  bt'fore  it  f(»ll,  by  buying  up 
(Xovt*ml)er,  1^7"))  the  Khedivi^'s  Suez  Canal  shares, 
and  thus  tinieously  v(»sting  in  England  a  prescriptive 
ri;^''ht  to  one  of  the  Sultiurs  finest  dominions?  Hut  at 
tin*  same  time,  while  (exercising  n^asonable  caution  as  to 
hrr  <»wn  future  interests,  Kngland  claimed  to  he  no  less 
anxious  than  her  fellow- wateh<Ts  in  the  chainlxT  of 
di>4'as<»  to  preserve  the  life  of  tlu»  old  Sick  Man  ;  nor 
could  tin*  world  verv  well  doubt  th(»  t^enuine  solicitude* 
of  these  watchrrs — unh'ss,  iiKlee<l,  upon  the  supposition 
that  it  was  their  diabolic  purjK)se  to  poison  their  pati(»nt 
slowlv  with  excess  of  medicine — when   it   heard  of  the 
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repeated  and  rapidly  succeeding  doses  of  physic  that 
were  administered  to  bim  in  the  shape  of  Notes,  Memo- 
randums, Protocols,  Conferences,  and  other  diplomatic 
remedies,  which  had  to  be  finally  and  successfully  supple- 
mented by  the  surgical  operation  of  war. 

Of  all  this  long  and  drastic  course  of  physic  the 
first  dose  was  administered  by  Austria,  who — after  pre- 
vious understanding  with  the  other  ffreat 

The  Powers  ,  . 

concoct  a  yiii,  Powcrs,  but  witli  the  special  support  of 
cih^ei^tH"  ^^'       Eussia  and  Germany — handed    the   Porte 

a  Note  (31st  January,  1876),  which  was' 
nothing  but  a  formal  demand  on  the  part  of  Europe  for 
such  political  and  religious  reforms  as  the  Sultan  had 
repeatedly  promised,  but  never  applied,  and  as  would 
have  the  effect  of  appeasing  his  rebellious  subjects.*  I 
The  initiative  to  this  first  act  of  European  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Turkey  was  naturally  taken  by  Austria, 
as  being  the  Power  most  afVected  by  insurrection  on  her 
south-eastern  borders ;  while  Austria  was  supported  by 
Kussia,  who  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  of  figuring 
as  the  religious  protector  of  tlie  oppressed  Slavs,  and 
by  Germany,  who  had  every  interest  in  preventing  a 
local  conflict  from  developing  into  a  general  war.  All 
the  Powers  had  been  at  the  making  of  this  pill,  which 
the    Sultan   was   now  required   to  swallow ;    and  His 

•  *'  Tlie  pr<^i)08al8  of  Count  Audrassy,"  wrote  Lord  Derby  to  Sir  Henry 
Elliot  (Ambassador  at  Constant iiioj)lo),  "amount  to  little  more  than  a 
request  that  the  Porte  will  execute  all  the  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  eonditiiu  of  tlie  non-Mussulman  and  rural  populations  through- 
out the  Empire  which  have  been  ))nblicly  proclaimed  '*  (at  Tarious  times 
from  18o9  till  now,  but  have  hitherto  lx»eu  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
letter). 
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Majesty,  with  a  good  grace,  said  he  would  gulp  it 
down.  But,  instead  of  popping  it  into  his  mouth,  the 
wily  Turk  pitched  it  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  his 
physicians  looked  at  each  other  in  dumb  and  half-indig- 
nant surprise.  Performance  did  not  follow  the  Sultan's 
promise  of  the  required  reforms,  and  meanwhile  the 
Balkan  peninsula  became  more  and  more  wrapped  in  ihe 
flames  of  internecine  war. 

What  was  to  be  done?  The  condition  of  the  old 
Sick  Man  was  growing  quite  alarming,  so  disquieting, 
indeed,  that  a  consultation  of  his  three  chief 

,         ,    .  r    ^^  1      •  •     T        Consultation 

physicians,  one  oi  them  beingr  accompanied     of  ins  three 

^    •'  .  chief  doctors. 

by  the  Czar  his  master,  was  straightway 
held  at  Berlin  (10th— 14th  May,  187G).  The  three 
Chancellors — Bismarck,  Andrassy,  Gortchakoff — met  at 
Berlin  to  compound  another  dose  of  physic  for  their 
moribund  patient ;  but  only  a  few  days  before  their 
meeting  there  had  occurred  an  incident  which,  us  far  at 
least  as  Bismarck  w^as  concerned,  must  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  on  their  deliberations. 

News  came  that,  on  the  6th  Ma}^  the  French  and 
German  Consuls  at  Salonica  had  been  murdered  by 
Mahomedan  subjects  of  the  Sultan.     Both 

r         •  fY»    •    1       1       T   1  1       r»       '^^^  munler  of 

these  foreign  officials  had  been  suspected  of     oJM^iuTai^" 
seconding  the  eff^orts  of  the  Greek,  or  Chris-     SKkT"' 

eyes. 

tian,  community  to  rescue  from  Mohame- 
danism  a  girl  who  had  signified  her  deliberate  intention 
of  embracing  the  faith  of  the  Prophet,  and  they  were 
torn  to  pieces  in  a  mosque  by  an  infuriated  mob.     This 
incident  had  the  eflfect  of  still  further  opening  Bismarck's 
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eyes  as  to  the  hopeless  state  of  chaos  into  which  the 
Turkish  Empire  seemed  to  be  plunged,  as  it  also  gave 
him  another  opportunity  of  repeating  his  action  in  the 
case  of  Captain  Schmidt,  and  of  showing  that  Germany 
was  not  behind  other  nations  in  ensuring  practical  effect 
to  the  consciousness  expressed  in  the  proud  reflection : 
"  Civis  Horn  anus  sum  !  " 

A  German  squadron — which  soon  formed  the  nucleus 
of  an  international  armada — was  quick  to  appear  in  the 

His  method  of  Gr^^f  ^f  Salonica,  and  the  Imperial  Am- 
p?/ncfpfe^ex-^      bassador  at  Stamboul  was  directed  to  insist 

i)re88ed  in  r    ii  -i  i  •  r  i 

Ronmnus  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ample  reparation  for  the  out- 

^"^^'  rage  that  had  been  committed.     A  Turco- 

German  commission  at  once  proceeded  to  Salonica,  and 
six  of  the  assassins  were  straightway  hanged,  while  the 
chief  civil  and  military  authorities  of  the  port  were 
sentenced  to  nominal  penalties.  But  that  would  not 
satisfy  Bismarck,  who  demanded  rigorous  and  real 
punishment ;  and  so  the  delinquent  magnates  were  again 
put  upon  their  trial,  and  sent  for  long  periods  to  gaol 
and  the  galleys.  That,  however,  was  not  yet  enough. 
For  the  murdered  consul  had  left  a  widow,  and  the 
Sultan  was  required  to  pay  her  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  pounds. 

It  was  only  at  this  point  that  His  Ottoman  Majesty 
showed  symptoms  of  a  desire  to  disavow  responsibility 
for  the  crimes  of  his  subjects.  It  was  easy  for  him 
to  hang  and  imprison  as  many  of  these  subjects  as 
ever  Bismarck  liked,  and  he  had  powder  enough  left 
to  salute  the  German  flag  as  often  as  might  be  required; 
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but  when  it  came  to  the  paying  of  a  fine  of  300,000 
francs  (not  to  speak  of  twice  the  amount  demanded 
by  the  French),  how  in  the  world,  in  the  painful  state 
of  impecuniosity  to  which  misfortune  had  reduced  him, 
could  he  raise  such  an  enormous  sum  by  a  given  day  ? 
The  Porte  prevaricated  and  advanced  all  sorts  of  pleas 
in  extenuation,  till  it  was  at  last  brought  to  its  senses 
by  the  following  telegram  from  Bismarck  :  '*  Germany's 

Emperor  demands  instantaneous  satisfaction 

and,  in  the  event  of  refusal,  we  shall  know  what  measures 
to  take  for  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  Empire." 
This  was  quite  enough.  The  money  was  at  once 
scraped  together,  and  the  incident  was  wound  up  by 
another  salute  to  the  French  and  German  flags.  For 
France  had  insisted  on  having  similar  satisfaction ;  and 
thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  war  that  had  estranged 
them,  there  was  presented  the  singular  spectacle  of 
the  Republic  making  common  cause  with  the  Empire 
against  another  Power.  The  process  of  reconciliation 
seemed  to  have  already  set  in. 

It  was,  as  we  said,  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
the  impression  produced  by  the  Mahomedan  outrage — 
which  was  thus  at  last  expiated — that  the  three  Chan- 
cellors  met   at   Berlin,   to   reconsider    the 

The  three 

means  of  remedying  the  evils  that  threat-  me2?uf'Be"in 
ened  to  set  the  Turkish  Empire  in  a  blaze  minato*^y  "^* 
which  might  drop  igniting  sparks  all  over 
the  rest  of  Europe.  Their  deliberations  lasted  but  a 
short  while,  and  resulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  so- 
called  Berlin  Memorandum,  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
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three  Northern  Powers,  was  at  once  communicated 
(13th  Maj')  to  the  Cabinets  of  London,  Paris,  and  Rome. 
The  structure  of  reasoning  erected  in  this  minatory 
document  was  based  on  the  assumption  that  as  the 
Porte,  in  reply  to  the  representation  of  the  Powers  (of 
31st  January  last),  had  solemnly  promised  to  carry  out 
certain  sweeping  reforms  in  its  Christian  provinces  (but 
had  hitherto  failed  to  do  so),  therefore  the  Powers  were 
entitled  to  insist  on  the  rigorous  fulfilment  of  this 
moral  obligation.  Accordingly,  certain  guarantees  for 
the  performance  of  the  Sultan's  promise  were  suggested; 
and  he  was  to  be  told  that,  unless  these  preliminary 
conditions  had  been  complied  with  before  the  lapse  of 
an  armistice  of  two  months  between  him  and  his  rebel- 
lious subjects,  the  efforts  of  European  diplomacy  on 
behalf  of  good  order  and  government  in  his  dominion.s 
would  be  promptly  seconded  by  "more  effective  mea- 
sures." 

In  what  these  "  more  effective  measures  "  were  to 
consist,  there  could  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  They  could 
only  consist  of  force,  but  how  and  by  whom  this  force 

should  be  applied,  was  not  explicitly  agreed. 

EnRlancVs  atti-  rr  »  r  J      & 

Ih^Memoran?     By  all  tlic  Powcrs,  or  Only  by  one  of  their 

number,  as  the  mandatory  of  the  others? 
There  was  considerable  doubt  on  this  point,  and  the 
uncertainty  wius  fatal  to  the  Berlin  Memorandum. 
France  and  Italy,  it  is  true,  ha.stened  to  express  their 
adhesion  to  it ;  but  after  a  week's  consideration  it  was 
rejected  by  England,  and  it  was  therefore  never  pre- 
sented to  the  Porte  at  all.     English  pique,  as  well  as 
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English  policy,  had  been  fatal  to  it.  Lord  Derby 
declined  to  accept  a  plan  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  English  Government  had  not  been  consulted,  and 
which  it  did  not  believe  would  succeed.* 

But  the  Porte  had  been  privately  made  aware  of  its 
contents  all  the  same,  and  it  saw  with  pleasure  that 
the  coercive  policy  of  the  three  Chancellors  had  been 
baulked  by  the  negative  and  suspicious  attitude  of 
England.  The  three  Chancellors  had  been  unable  to 
convince  Mr.  Disraeli  that  a  moral  obligation  was  no 
less  binding  than  a  treaty,  and  might  also  be  enforced 
by  the  ultimate  reason  of  all  law ;  and  so  the  European 
Concert  collapsed.  Whether  the  Porte  would  have 
yielded  to  the  moral  coercion  of  united  Europe,  backed 
as  it  was,  by  the  threat  of  "  more  effective  measures," 
and  whether  one  of  the  most  calamitous  wars  of  modern 
times  would  thus  have  been  obviated,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. But  it  admits,  at  least,  of  very  little  doubt, 
that  the  refusal  of  England  to  be  a  party  to  this  coercion 
had  the  effect  of  deepening  the  indifference  of  the 
Sultan's  Government  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  other 
Powers;  as  it  also  had  the  almost  immediate  effect  of 
further  stirring  up  the  oppressed  races  of  the  Balkan' 
peninsula   to  seek,  by  ^desperate  appeal  to   arms,  that 


•  Wrote  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  Odo  Russell  (19th  May,  187G) :  "Her 
Majesty's  Government  attaeh  little  importance  to  forms  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  and  would  have  readily  aeeepted  the  present  proiK)sals  had  they 
appeared  U)  them  to  afford  a  feasible  plan  for  the  paeitieation  of  the 
infturj[f<'nt  districts;  but  they  cannot  accept,  for  the  sake  of  the  mere 
appearance  of  concert,  a  scheme  in  the  prei>aration  of  which  they  have  , 
not  been  consulted,  and  which  they  do  not  believe  calculated  to  effect  the  * 
object  with  which  they  are  informed  it  ha^  been  framed/* 
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remedy  for  their  woes  which  they  now  saw  could  not  be 
hoped  for  from  the  intervention  of  Europe. 

Within  a  month  after  the  failure  of  the  Berlin  Memor- 
andum, Servia  and  Montenegro  had  declared  war  against 

the  Porte;  while  Bulgaria,  too,  had  risen, 
poucybe-  and  been  drenched  with  the  blood  of  her 

comes  passive. 

massacred  sons.  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  him- 
self had  been  dethroned,  and  his  dominions  in  Europe 
were  fast  falling  a  prey  to  murder,  insurrection,  and 
general  chaos.  One  would  imagine  that  the  Northern 
Powers  would  have  now  more  than  ever  thought  of 
interfering  to  quench  the  spreading  conflagration.  But 
(  no.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Bussia  met  at 
I  Reichstadt  on  the  8th  July  (1876),  and  agreed  upon  a 
policy  of  "  non-intervention  in  present  circumstances." 
This  decision  was  pretty  much  the  result  of  their  own 
counsels.  Things  were  now  approaching  such  an  acute 
crisis  that  Bismarck  deemed  it  best  to  leave  the  two 
Powers  chiefly  interested  to  their  own  discretion.  From 
the  very  first,  Germany  had  not  taken  the  initiative  in 
any  of  their  common  acts  of  Eastern  policy,  and  now 
her  role  became  more  passive  than  ever.  The  thorough- 
going European  Concert  having  broken  down,  Bismarck's 
primary  object  was  to  preserve  intact  Germany's  relations 
of  friendship  to  the  other  two  Empires,  and  the  task  was 
one  of  exceeding  delicacy.  For  while  the  interests  of 
Bussia  and  Austria  in  the  East  were  very  deep,  they 
also  began  at  a  certain  point  to  be  divergent ;  and  it 
concerned  Germany,  who  wished  to  remain  on  good 
terms  with  both  her  neighbours,  to  avoid  the  alternative 
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of  espousing  the  cause  of  one  or  the  other.  But  the 
international  process  of  reduction  had  been  rapidly 
poing  on.  The  appearance  of  a  European  Concert 
had  already  shrunk  to  the  semblance  of  active  accord 
between  Russia  and  Austria,  but  events  were  rapidly 
tending  to  carry  these  two  Powers  also  along  different 
paths. 

When  the  Czar  and  Francis  Joseph  had  agreed  to 
observe  a  policy  of  "  non-intervention  in  present  circum- 
stances/' thisonly  meant  that  they  would  meanwhile  allow 

the  war  between  Turkey  and  her  revolted     _, 

•^  The  czAT  re- 

provinces  and  vassals  to  take  its  own  course.     SiUu^ 

If  the  rebels  should  triumph,  good  and  well ;     tv^rviaby  the 

they  might  then  dictate  their  own  conditions. 

If  not,  then  Russia  and  Austria  would  interpose  to  shield  I 

them  from  the  effects  of  defeat.    But,  after  all,  the  "  non- ' 

intervention*'  of  Russia  was  only  nominal  ;  yet  in  spite** 

of  the  uii<)lli«*ial  aid  she  lent  to  Servia  in  the  shape  of  1 

men,  money  and  advice,  it  soon  lx»eame  evident  that  the 

Servians  had  prematun^Iy  drawn  the  sword.      With  th(i  ' 

Montenegrins  they  invoked  the  mediation  of  the  Powers, 

lH»tween  whom  and  the  Porte  there  now  began  a  series  of 

n^'gotiations  which  ended  in  their  proposing  an  armistice* 

of  six  weeks.      "Six   weeks?"  replied  the  Turks  (1:2th 

OetolnTy:   "No,  we  cainiot  agret*  to  that;    hut,  as  the 

winter  is  coming  <m,  we  will  accept  an  armistiet*  of  six 

nxmths,  on    conditicai  of  your  engaging  meanwhih*  to 

prevent  tin*  further  influx  of  men  and  munitions  (from 

l;us^ia)  into  our   Danulx*  provinces."      Moth  hy    Ku.ssia 

and  Servia  this  w;is   regarded  as  a  mere  device   on   the 
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part  of  the  Turks  for  gaining  time,  and  their  pro- 
posal was  rejected  both  by  the  Czar  and  by  Prince 
Milan. 

The  mediatorial  offices  of  the  Powers  in  favour  of 
peace  had  come  to  nothing,  and  a  horrible  prospect  of 
war,  chaos,  and  European  peril  was  again  opened  up. 

Great  was  the  disappointment  in  England, 

Bismarck  re-  «  ^        «  «  i*    i     j 

fuses  the  re-        whcrc   vcrv  hard   words   were   applied  to 

quest  of  Engr-  •^  -t* 

land  to  inter-       Russia    for    having  rejected  the   Turkish 

proposal — to  Eussia,  who  was  more  than 
suspected  of  making  her  philanthropic  zeal  for  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  a  mere  cloak  to  hide 
her  sinister  designs  of  long  cherished  conquest.  The 
English  Government  had  begged  the  intervention  of 
Germany  to  induce  the  Czar  to  accept  the  six  months' 
armistice ;  but  Bismarck  had  declined  to  interfere,  on 
the  plea  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  seeking  to 
influence  the  decisions  of  other  Powers.*  His  attitude, 
indeed,  was  one  of  strict  non-intervention ;    yet,  while 

*  Wrote  Lord  Derby  to  Lord  A.  Loftus,  30th  October,  1876 :  "  Under 
these  circumstances  Her  Majesty's  GoYomment  thought  it  right  to 
make  an  appeal  to  that  of  Germany,  which  had  hitherto  remained  im- 
committed  to  cither  view.  I  accordingly  requested  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin,  and  to  inquire 
whether  they  saw  an  opportunity  of  exerting  their  inflaence  to  procure  the 
acceptance  of  some  compromise  which  might  avert  the  danger,  now  to  all 
appearance  imminent,  of  an  open  rupture  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  On 
the  19th  instant  his  Excellency  communicated  to  me  Prince  Bismarck's 
reply,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  although  an  armistice  of  six  months 
appeared  to  the  German  Goyemment  acceptable,  and  they  would  hare 
wished  Russia  to  accept  it,  they  did  not  think  that,  taking  into  accoont  the 
position  they  had  held  till  then,  they  would  be  justified  in  exercising  a 
pressure  on  the  resolutions  of  other  Powers.  Prince  Bismarck  suggested, 
howcTcr,  that  perhaps  an  armistice  of  six  weeks  might  offer  some  chance 
of  a  solution/' 
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striving  to  be  perfectly  neutral,  he  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  equally  impartial. 

"One  plain  word  from  Bismarck,"    wi'ote  The  Times,  "would 

stop  Russia,  even  on  the  brink  of  the  abyss  into  which  a  very  little 

more  pressure  would  make  her  plunge.     Let  him  only  say  that* 

Grermany  will  not  permit  Russia  to  plant  herself  on^      _.    7^---- 

the  Danube,  and  the  Czar  will  find  some  means,  in  the      appeals  to  Bis- 
'  '  marck. 

vast  resources  of  his  despotic  power,  to  stop  the  rush 
of  Slavonic  enthusiasm  which  is  carrying  him  and  the  whole  world 
to  war.  Let  Prince  Bismarck  only  speak,  and  there  will  be  an  end 
of  Russian  resolutions  to  occupy  Bulgaria.  ...  If  Piince  Bismarck 
will  only  keep  the  sword  of  Russia  in  its  sheath,  England  and  Ger- 
many could  then  powerfully  help  each  other  in  imposing  the  necessary 
terms  on  the  Porte.  .  .  .  Prince  Bismarck's  political  genius  has  given 
him  an  influence  inferior  only  to  that  which  Napoleon  exercised  on 
the  morrow  of  Austerlitz  and  Jena.  ...  By  a  single  word ,  he  may 
save  Europe  from  calamities,  compared  with  which  those  of  all  his 
own  wars  would  seem  slight ;  and  his  responsibility  is  as  vast  as  his ' 
power." 

To  this  flattering  appeal,  which  proved  how  pro- 
found in  England  was  the  belief  in  Bismarck's  power, 
the  Chancellor's  personal  or^an*  replied  in 

^  o  ^  ^         Gruff  reply 

anything  but  gracious  terms.  "  In  his  "o^^ZjI^^oaz- 
foreign  policy,"  it  wrote,  "Prince  Bismarck 
is  accustomed  to  take  into  account  the  inmost  feelings 
of  the  German  people,  who,  remembering  the  attitude  of 
England  and  the  English  to  Germany,  in  1870  and  sub- 
sequently, do  not  advocate  an  alliance  with  England 
against  Russia.  The  German  people  are  animated  with 
anything   but   sentiments  that  could   encourage  their 

•  The    North   German    Gazette,   which  onquestionahly  received  its 
intpirmtion  direct  from  the  Chancellor  himself. 
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Government  to  pluck  the  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire  for 
England." 

y      Russia  might  do  anything  she  liked  in  the  East  to 
all  appearance,  for  aught  that  Bismarck  cared.  Unmoved, 

but  yet  not  unamused,  he  listened .  to  Mr. 

Bismarck  will  •' 

Sndu^s^'^a^**'     Gladstone's  ferocious   fulminations   against 
5a« become        the  "  Unspeakable   Turk"   of   Carlyle  :  he 

historicaL  '•  •' 

smiled  at  the  grave  suggestion  of  the  his- 
torian of  Frederick  the  Great,  that  the  three  Powers 
mainly  interested  in  the  "  bag  and  baggage  "  policy — 
England,  Eussia,  and  Austria — should  submit  their 
claims  of  inheritance  to  himself,  "as  a  magnani- 
mous, noble,  and  deep-seeing  man,  with  no  national 
aims  or  interests  in  the  matter."  *  Nothing  could 
induce  the  German  Chancellor  to  assume  the  rdle 
of  dictator,  arbitrator,  or  meddler.  "  I  shall  not,"  he 
said,  "  advise  our  participation  in  the  (seemingly  in- 
evitable) war,  as  long  as  no  German  interest  shall  be 
called  in  question  that  may  be  considered  worth  the 
healthy  bones  of  a  Pomeranian  musketeer. "f  This 
phrase,  which  has  now  become  historical,  was  only  the 
complement  of  what  the  Emperor  had  said  when  open-  * 
ing  the  Reichstag  a  few  weeks  previously.  **  Germany," 
declared  His  Majesty,  "  may  rest  assured,  that  the  blood 
of  her  sons  will  only  be  shed  to  protect  her  own  honour 
and  her  own  interests."  '*  If  war  should  supervene," 
further  remarked  the  Chancellor,  \  **  Eussia  and  Turkey 

♦  Letter  of  Carlyle  to  a  friend  (dated  24th  November),  published  in 
the  Daily  News. 

t  Reiehstag,  6th  December,  1876. 

J  At  a  parliamentary  diuuer,  December  1. 
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will  get  tired  of  it  in  time,  and  Germany  will  then  be 
more  likely  to  mediate  successfully  than  she  is  now.  It 
would  be  inexpedient  to  give  Russia  advice  just  at 
present.  Such  a  step  would  put  the  Russian  nation  out 
of  temper,  which  would  be  more  prejudicial  to  us  than 
a  passing  difference  with  any  Government." 

Russia,  indeed,  was  in  no  mood  for  taking  advice 
from  any  one,  her  impatient  hand  being  already  on  her 
sword-hilt.     Having,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
the  assent  of  the  Czar,  rejected  the  Turkish     •»  ultimatum 

''  to  the  Sultan. 

proposal  for   an   armistice  of    six    months, 
Servia  again  renewed  the  combat  with  redoubled  fury ; 
but  in  less  than  a  fortnight  she  lay  crushed  and  bleeding 
at  the  point  of    the  Ottoman  sword.      And  then   the 
Czar  could   no  longer  resist  the  pressure  of  the  Pan- 
Shivonic  stream.     'MJrant  an  immediate  armistice   for 
two  months  all   along  the  lino,*'  (f(»neral   Ignatiell*  was 
commanded  to   tell  the  Sultan,   "or  to-morrow  I   shall 
quit   Constantinople."      It  is   ne(Hlh»ss   to  say  that   this 
ultimatum  had  the  dm*  eff(»ct   on   the   Porte.     The  re- 
<juin»d  armistice   was    agreed    to    (1st    Nov<Mnber),  and 
within   a   iortnight   of    this    date   all    the    Powers    hadV 
aeerpt^ul   the   proposal   of  Englan<l   to  meet   in   Confer-   j 
••n<v  at   Constantinople,  with  a   view  to  determine   the 
4*onditiwns    on     which     the     revolttMl    subjects    of    the 
Sultan     might     be    a>ked    to    make    peace    with    their  i 
SuvenMi^n. 

iJisujarck  was  well  aware  that,  should  the  Conference 
prov«*  fruitless,  **  Russia  would  iit  <»nce  proceed  on  htTown 
account  to  obtain  by  force  that  which  the  Porte  refuses 
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to  concede  peaceably."  *  The  Czar's  assurance  to  his 
nobles  at  Moscow  that  he  was  "  firmly  resolved,  if 
Bismarck  pro-  neccssary,  to  act  independently  " — follow- 
lief  in  the  dis-  inff  closc  upon  the  bellicose  remarks  of 
of  the  czar.  j^^,^  Beaconsficld  at  the  Guildhall  (9th 
November)  + — could  leave  the  German  Chancellor  in  no 
doubt  on  this  head.  But  none  the  less  on  this  account 
did  he  believe  in  the  "  honour  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
Czar,"  and  he  repelled  the  insinuation  that  Russia,  "in 
secret  reality,  aimed  at  the  conquest  of  new  provinces 
with  the  connivance  of  Germany." 

"For,"  he  said,  "we  have  the  Emperor  Alexander's  solemn 
assurance  that  he  will  refrain  from  conquest  and  annezation. 
Russia  only  asks  for  our  co-operation  in  a  peaceable  Conference, 
with  an  object  which  is  ours  as  well  as  hers.  .  .  .  But  even  if* 
war  should  break  out  (in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  that  Gon- 
fei*ence)  Kussia  asks  nothing  from  us  but  neutrality,  which  it  is  our 
interest  to  observe. *'  J  , 

On  his  way  to  the  Conference  at   Constantinople, 
Lord  Salisbury  passed  through  Berlin  and 

The  Constanti-  -^    -^  ° 

eSSi%nd8?n'       ^^^id   au  iutcrvicw  with  Bismarck,  but  we 

fiasco  and  war.       ■,  ,i  iii  ij  ^ 

have   already   conveyed    the   substance    of 
what  he  said   to   the    noble    Marquis.§     The  German 

*  Reichstag,  6th  December. 

t  It  afterwards  appeared  that  there  was  no  connection  of  caoae  and 
effect  between  Lord  BeaeoDsfield's  speech  and  the  Czar's  address. 

X  Reichstag,  6th  December. 

§  Lord  Odo  Russell  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  25th  November,  1876: 
*'  Lord  Salisbury's  reception  by  the  German  Court  and  Goyemment  wis 
most  cordial,  and  everything  was  done  to  show  that  his  visit  was  welcome 
and  gave  pleasure.  The  Emperor  has  expressed  his  high  appreciatioii  of 
the  motives  which  actuated  her  Majesty's  Government  in  anthorisiiif^ 
Lore'  Salisbury's  mission  to  Berlin,  and  of  the  language  held  by  his  Lmd- 
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representative  at  the  Conference  was  instructed  "  ten 
make  common  cause  with  his  colleagues,  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  Porte  persisting  in  its  refusal  of  their 
common  demands,  to  leave  Constantinople  with  the/ 
other  Ambassadors."  *  It  is  needless  to  record  ho\\f\ 
these  instructions  were  carried  out  to  the  letter;  to 
describe  how  the  Porte,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  sham  ^ 
Constitution  and  other  farcical  devices,  attempted  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Powers  ;  or  to  detail  how 
the  Conference,  which  met  on  the  23rd  December,  came 
to  a  futile  close  on  the  20th  January,  from  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  Porte  to  grant  the  administrative  reforms  l 
deemed  essential  by  Europe  for  the  pacification  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  enumerate  the 
final  efforts  that  were  made  in  favour  of  peace.  SuflBce 
it  to  say  that  the  impending  avalanche  could  no  longer 
be  arrested,  and  that,  on  the  24th  April,  1877,  Eussia 
declared  war  against  Turkey  from  motives  which  the 
Czar  declared  to  be  disinterested,  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  which  the  German  Chancellor  publicly  avowed  his 
belief. 

War  in  the  East  broke  out ;  but  a  few  weeks  before 
it  was  declared,  the  fears  of  Europe  that  peace  could 
not   be    preserved  were  aggravated   by  the   announce- 

sbip  at  the  audience  of  the  23rd  iostant.  In  like  manner.  Prince  Bismarck  ] 
has  acknowledged  the  ralne  and  importance  of  the  Marquises  visit  in  the 
warmest  terms,  and  has  m  conversation  with  leading  men  paid  the  highest 
tribute  to  his  Lordship^s  great  qualities  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  nego. 
tiator."  Lord  Salisbury's  own  account  of  his  interview  with  Bismarck,  if 
be  wrote  any  te  his  Government,  was  not  published  with  other  correspond- 
euce  relative  to  the  Eastern  Question  presented  to  Parliament. 
•  Official  OazetUf  of  BeHin  (15th  January.  1877). 
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ment  that  Bismarck  had  asked  leave  of  the  Emperor 
to  resign.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  have 
Europe  is  occasiou  to  refer  to  this  "  Chancellor  crisis," 

the  Chancel-       and  to  show  that,  apart  from  considerations 

lor'B  wish  to  ■*■ 

resign.  q£  i^ealth,  it  was  more  connected  with  the 

domestic  than  with  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empire. 
We  shall  also  have  to  record  how  the  Emperor  opposed 
another  emphatic  "  Never ! "  to  the  request  of  his 
wearied  and  worried  Chancellor,  and  how  the  latter  was 
granted  a  long  respite  from  the  domestic  cares  of  his 
office,  on  condition  of  his  still  controlling  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  nation.  Tor  with  one  accord  his  alarmed 
countrymen  had  cried  aloud  that  their  Chancellor,  in- 
dispensable to  them  at  any  time,  was  now  more  than 
ever  necessary  to  shield  them  from  the  approaching 
war-storms ;  and  even  the  Press  of  Europe,  headed  by 
7//e  Times,  declared  that  "  if,  in  spite  of  protocols,  war 
should  still  break  out  in  the  South-East,  Prince  Bismarck 
y  must  at  once  return  to  the  helm  of  State."  This  was  a 
flattering  tribute  to  his  power  and  wisdom,  but  the 
Prince  was  tendered  a  still  higher  recognition  of  his 
power.  For,  if  we  are  to  believe  those  claiming  to  be 
well-informed,  no  less  a  personage  than  Queen  Victoria 
herself  had  twice — but  unavailingly — appealed  to  the 
Chancellor  direct  on  behalf  of  peace,  before  finally 
invoking  the  Emperor  to  forbid  Eussia  from  drawing 
the  sword.*     We  have  reasons  for  doubting  the  truth  of 

♦  Writes  Dr.  Busch  in  his  **  Our  Chancellor  (English  Translation)/' 
Vol.  II.,  p.  126 :  "  In-  April,  when  Bismarck  had  asked  his  Majesty's 
leave  to  retire  from  oflBce,  the  Czas  (a  Polish  journal  generally  kept  well 
informed  upon  occurrences  in  Court  circles  and  higli  society  by  its  patrons 
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this  surprising  statement;  but,  in  any  case,  nothing 
could  induce  the  German  Chancellor  to  "  pluck  the 
English  chesnuts  out  of  the  fire,"  by  an  act  which 
might  have  revealed  a  fatal  discrepancy  between  his 
wisdom  and  his  power.  For  supposing  llussia 
had  refused  to  obey  his  "  sic  voloy  »tc  jubeoy  what 
then  ? 

The  war  went  on,  and  Bismarck,  though  attentive 
to  its  course,  remained  perfectly  mute  till  it  was  over — 
mute  to  the  public  ear,  but  yet  not  dumb  war  and 
to  the  diplomatists  of  Europe,  who  dogged  ^^i****'"*^**- 
hrs  steps  to  the  various  watering  -  places  where  he 
s{K»nt  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  and  made  his 
holiday  a  mockery.  To  Kissingen  (25th  May -3()th 
June;,  to  IJerlin,  to  Varzin  (7th  July-2()th  August),  to 
(xa^stein  (23rd  August-l8th  September),  and  to  Salz- 
Imrg  (1 9th  20th  September)  he  was  followed  by 
ministers  and  ambassadors,  all  eai^er  to  consult  the 
great  Eurojx^m  oracle  ;  and  the  oracle  s])()ke  with  true 
Dodonian  mystery.  Hut  to  Count  Andrassy  he  may 
have  delivered  himself   in   less   ambiiruous   wise.     The 


till'  IlniUiu-ilU.  C7-Hrtory>kis,  cVc)  aiiiKnuictMl  that  QmnMi  Victoria,  a  slmrt 
tifiif  |»n'\iMU«»ly.  hail  writttMi  din^rt  to  BiMiiarrk,  urpn^T  \\\\\\  to  protoMt 
a^niiiHt  an  attack  !i|Mm  Tiirk»*y  )»y  UuHsia.  and  lind  hmmmvccI  an  evasivr 
an* wit;  that  \\vx  Hritaunic  Maji'sty.  thorrujMin,  had  niMn*>s<Ml  a  MM'on^i 
l»-Tt«T  to  th«- Chancellor,  on  the  Kanic  Mihjcct.  coucIhmI  in  still  more  |»rcs-in^ 
t*'nn?*.  to  which  a  inon*  d«»finitr  reply  ha<l  been  returned.  This  reply  n<»t 
pfitiin;;  ^ati•»faetory  to  the  Queen,  hlu*  Iwul  then  (according  to  the  l'i>lish 
j'  uriial    writti'ti   to  the    Eni|MTor,  hoMin^  him   an<l   (ierniany  resp«)ii?%il>U» 

f«.r  th unin^'  war."    **  We  hav**  n-asini  to  Indieve,"  writes  l)r  Buneh.  "in 

th**  tni.*»t worthiness  of  the  alMive  re|M>rt."  We.  on  tlie  other  hand,  liave 
v\^Ty  n-a-"!!  to  Ixdieve  that  these  all»'p*d  letters  of  Queen  Victoria  are  not 
oil  n'ci.nl  in  the  (jt^nnau  Forvij^n  OiKco. 
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Austrian  Minister-President  conferred  with  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  at  Salzburg  in  September,  and  the 
result  of  their  interviews  was  semi-officially  stated  to 
be  "  complete  agreement  of  views  on  all  current  ques- 
tions." 

Austria  had  begun  to  be  somewhat  fidgetty  about 
the  course  of  the  campaign,  having  interests  at  stake  on 
the  Balkan  peninsula  which  she  could  not  endure  to 
see  imperilled  by  Eussian  conquest;  and  it  was  quite 

possible  that   events  miffht  compel  her  to 

Germany  in-  ^  ^-^  a  . 

Au8t?ia°thlS  repeat  the  military  policy  she  had  pursued 
^  ^^^  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war.     What, 

in  such  a  case,  would  have  been  the  attitude  of  Germany, 
can  only  be  conjectured  from  what  Bismarck  is  reported 
to  have  once  remarked,  in  later  years,  to  Prince  Gortcha- 
koff :  "Do not  compel  me,"  he  said,  "  to  choose  between 
you  and  Austria."  When  the  war  began,  the  relations 
between  the  Cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  were 
all  that  could  be  desired,  as  was  evidenced,  among  other 
things,  by  the  fact  that  Germany  readily  undertook  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  Eussian  subjects  in  Turkey. 
during  the  hostilities  ;*  and  yet,  before  their  outbreak, 
Bismarck  had  remarked  that,  "  should  Austria  be  com- 
pelled to  fight  in  defence  of  her  territory,  it  would  de- 
volve upon  Germany  to  take  her  part,  and,  indeed,  to 
stand  up  for  the  map  of  Europe  as  then  defined." 


♦Lord  Odo  Russell  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  (April  21,  1877):— "The 
Russian  Government  have  asked  the  Grerman  GoTemment  to  undertake 
tlie  protection  of  Russian  subjects  in  Turkey  during  the  war,  to  which  the 
German  Grovemment  have  agreed." 
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On   went   the   war   in   its   varying    course,    which 
Bismarck  followed  with  the  critical  glance     The  course  of 
of  a  soldier,  as  well  as  with  the  vigilant  eye        ^^  ^^' 
of  a  diplomatist. 

"  If  I  were  the  Czar,"  he  remarked  in  October,  when  the  fortunes 
of  arms  seemed  to  be  against  the  Russians,  "  If  I  were  the  Czar,  I 
would  lead  my  troops  back  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  there 
remain  for  the  winter.  I  would,  however,  at  the  same  time  issue  a 
manifesto  to  the  Powers  declaring  that,  if  necessary,  I  was  prepared 
to  continue  the  war  for  seven  years,  even  if  I  should  be  reduced  to 
carry  it  on  with  peasants  armed  with  dungforks  and  flails,  I  would 
then  begin  next  spiing  by  taking  a  few  of  the  large  fortresses  on  the 
Danube,  and  gradually  work  my  way  further."* 

But  to  these  extremities  the  Czar  was  not  forced. 
For,  thanks  to  the  genius  of  a  man  of  Bismarck's  own 
race,  and  strikingly  similar  to  him  even  in  many  of  his 
personal  qualities,  thanks  to  Teutonic  Tod-     ^,  ^,   ^ 

*^  ^  '  The  Elephant 

leben— Plevna   at   last  fell.       Plevna   fell,     f^e^^fand*"* 
the  Balkans  were  crossed,  all  Turkish  re- 
sistance was  finally  crushed,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia ; 
the  Peace-Preliminaries  of  Adrianople  were  signed;  the^ 
Cossacks  shouted  to  behold  at  last  the  sparkling  minarets  1 
of  Stamboul ;  the  English  fleet,  with  the  speed  of  alarm, 
shot  up  to  the  Dardanelles ;  and  all  Europe  held  its 
breath  as  expecting  forthwith  to  see  a  fresh  conflict, 
which  Bismarck  had  once  remarked  would  be  as  absurd 
and  impossible  as  "  an  encounter  between  an  elephant 
and  a  whale."     The  Bear  actually  had  its  paw  on  the 
coveted  booty  by  the  Golden  Horn,  but  it  was  deterred 

♦  Dr.  Busch,  **  Neue  Tagebuclisbhitter:' 
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from  hugging  its  prey  by  the  threatening  attitude  of 
the  Lion ;  and  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  this  tableau  viva?if,  that  the  results  of  the  war 
were  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  (3rd  March). 
In  preparing  this  raw  material,  General  Ignatieff  had 
allowed  a  most  ample  margin  for  future  trimming  into 
shape,  being  well  aware,  as  he  was  by  this  time,  that 
Europe  claimed  to  share  with  Eussia  the  work  of 
cutting  into  a  final  coat  this  diplomatic  cloth  of  hers. 

Acting  as  the  mouthpiece,  more  than  the  mandatory 
of  Europe,  Bismarck  had  publicly  proclaimed  its  expecta- 
tion in  this  respect  a  few  days  before  the  signature  of  the 

San  Stefano  Treaty.    One  main  cause  of  the 

Bismarck  •^ 

penJIif^^^  excitement  and  suspense  which  then  pre- 
memSrubTe         vailcd  tlirouffhout  EuroDc,  but  especially  in 

speech,  and  of-  ^  i  j.  •/ 

an'^'hoiest^     England,   w^as   uncertainty   as  to  how  far 

the  Oriental  policy  of  Germany,  the  ad- 
mitted arbitress  of  the  Continent,  might  not  have  been 
modified  by  the  results  of  the  war ;  and  it  was  to  dis- 
])el  the  disquieting  effect  of  this  long  silence,  that  Bis- 
marck at  last  consented  to  reply  to  an  interpellation  on 
the  subject  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.*  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were,  on  that  19th  of  Eebruary,  directed 
towards  Berlin.     No  utterances  of  the  Chancellor  ever 


♦  The  Chaiicc^Uor  said :  "  I  cannot  deny  that,  at  first  sight  of  the  inter- 
pellation, I  doubted  whether  I  conld  answer  it  all,  because,  properly  speak- 
ing, I  have  not  much  to  say  that  has  not  already  been  made  publicly  known, 
rsi)ecially  through  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament.  If  I  neTcr- 
tlieless  reply,  it  is  because  the  public  miglit  otherwise  conclude  that  I  had 
much  to  conceal,  and  such  an  impression  would  have  a  disquieting  effect** 
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attracted  so  much  attention  abroad,  where  they  were 
looked  forward  to  with  the  anxious  impatience  of  a 
criminal  awaiting  his  doom,  or  of  wranglers  assembled 
to  hear  the  reading  forth  of  an  honour-list.  Tele- 
graphed in  ewtenso  to  most  European  capitals,  his 
speech  was  studied,  conned,  and  commented  on  from 
every  point  of  view;  but  its  general  effect  was  tran- 
quillising,  and  its  essence  was  conveyed  in  the  famous 
avowal  that,  without  abandoning  the  attitude  of  strict 
neutrality  which  he  had  hitherto  observed,  the  Chan-  I 
cellor  would  now  offer  his  services  to  the  Powers  as  an 
"  honest  broker,"*  or  middleman,  in  the  cause  of  peace.  | 

Germany's  attitude  during  the  war  had  been  strictly 
neutral,  but  yet  her  efforts  to  spare  the  sensibility  of 
Russia  had  sometimes  almost  amounted  to  passive  sup- 
port of  the  policy  of  that  Power.     When 

.,  -n  IP  ^         l^      L  t  n      How  he  spared 

it  was  alleged,  tor   example,  that   acts  or     the  senRibiii- 

^  ties  of  Kussia. 

barbarity  had  been  perpetrated  by  Turkish 
troops  on  wounded  Russian  soldiers  and  prisoners,  the 
Grerman  Government  addressed  a  communication  to  the 
Porte,  reminding  it  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  to  which 
it  was  a  party  ;t  but  yet  the  German  Emperor  had 
previously  declined  to  convey  to  the  Czar  a  message 
from  the  Sultan  entreating  His  Russian  Majesty  "to 
put  an  end  to  the  shocking  cruelties  committed  by  his 
troops  upon  the  inoffensive  Mussulman  population  of 
the  country  which  he  had  invaded/' J     Again,  Bismarck, 

•  *'  Ehrlicher  Maklerr 

t  Lord  Odo  Russell  to  Earl  Derby,  24th  August,  1878. 

X  Same  to  same,  4th  August ;  vide  Blue  Books  on  Eastern  Question. 
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as  we  have  seen,  had  refused  to  bring  pressure  on 
Eussia  to  accept  the  six  months'  armistice  between 
Servia  and  Turkey,  as  proposed  by  the  latter ;  he  had 
likewise — when  the  Russian  war  was  in  progress — 
declined  to  dissuade  Servia  from  again  taking  the 
field ;  *  and  when,  after  the  Balkans  had  been  crossed, 
the  Sultan  entreated  the  good  offices  of  the  Powers 
for  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  negative  attitude  of  the 
German  Government  rendered  joint  mediation  imprac* 

ticable.f 

But  now  that  peace-preliminaries  had  been  signed, 
and  that  there  was  prospect  of  a  Congress  of  the  Powers 
— to  adjust  the  results  of  the  war  in  harmony  with  the 
,,.  _,      .        general  interests  of  Europe,  Bismarck  came 

His  view  of  ^  ^ 

or«n""hon21t     forward  as  the  "  honest  broker,  who  really 

wants  to  do  effective  business/*  Apart 
from  the  commercial  freedom  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  a 
humanitarian  soUcitude  for  the  lot  of  the  Christians  in. 
Turkey,  Germany,  he  said,  had  no  material  interest  in 
the  Eastern  Question,  except,  indeed,  her  interest  in 
preventing  the  outbreak  of  a  general  quarrel  over  the 
distribution  of  the  spoil,  which  liussia  might  provoke  by 
replying  to  Europe  with  a  "  ieati  pos&identes  1 "  But 
he  would  not  imitate  the  "  Napoleonic  course  of  setting  up 
as  the  schoolmaster,  if  not  the  arbiter  of  Europe/*  All 
he  aimed  at  was  to  play  the  peace-maker  between  dis- 
sentient Powers  at  the  proposed  Congress ;  and  the  only 
condition  he  attached  to  his  acceptance  of  this  proposal 

♦  Lord  Odo  Russell  to  Lord  Derby,  Slst  Angiut. 
t  Lord  Dcrbj  to  Mr.  Lajard,  24th  December. 
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was  that,  if  the  Congress  met  on  German  soil,  it  must 
by  courtesy  have  a  German  President. 

Austria  had  taken  the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  this 
Congress  (7th  March),  which  she  proposed  should  be  held 
in  Berlin ;  and  Bismarck  replied  that  he  would  at  once 
issue  invitations  to  it,  as  soon  as  Count  TheConimsss 
Andrassy  could  assure  him  of  the  certainty  **'  *^''^**" 
of  its  being  accepted  by  all  the  Powers.  But  it  was 
nearly  three  months  before  the  Chancellor  received  this 
assurance,  the  interval  being  consumed — and  how  the 
telegraph  worked  all  the  time  between  the  capitals  of 
Europe  ! — in  the  settlement  of  preliminary  questions  of 
detail,  with  which  we  need  not  concern  ourselves.  Invi- 
tations were  finally  issued  on  the  3rd  June,  and,  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month,  there  met  at  Berlin  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  "  Powers  who  had  signed  the  Treaties 
of  1*^30  and  1871,  to  discuss  the  preliminary  Treaty  of 
San  Stefano  between  Kussia  and  Turkey."*   ' 

The  Congress    sat  exactly  a  month   (13th  June  to 
13th  July),  and  these  were  golden  days  in 
the  calendar  of  (Jernian  history.     Since  the     prp^tii^i-  ra«t 

•^  and  l*reH<'nt. 

C'ungress  of  Vienna,  there  had  been  no  such 
momentous  gathering  of  statesmen  ;   and  the  fact  that 

•  Fnmi  th«*  Ofrman  iuvitation.  Tlie  Cong^rosH  was  (*<»nipoH<Kl  of  tlj<» 
following  ph'uilwitfntiaripH  : — For  (Jn^at  Britain:  The  Earl  <»f  Bt»aron.s. 
ticld.  Th«»  NfaniuiH  <if  SaliMbury.  Lord  (Mo  Rusm'll ;  for  Gcnnany :  Pririfo 
Binman'k,  H^rrvon  Bulow.  Prinot*  Ho]i<Milt)lj«».S<'liilliiipfsfiirKt ;  for  Austria- 
Huu^rj:  Count  AndnisMy,  (\mnt  Karolyi,  Baron  do  Haynu'rlt*;  for 
Fran<M» :  M.  Wa<ldinj,ft<in,  Count  d«^  Saint-Vallior,  M.  DoHpn-z ;  for  Italy: 
('•>unt  Corti.  Count  d«*  Laiinny;  for  liuMsia :  Prino«»  GortohakofT.  Count 
SrhouvaLiff.  M.  d'Ouhril ;  for  Turkey :  Alcxauder  CarathcMMlory  Pallia, 
MebemiHl  All  Paitlia,  SadouUah  Bey. 
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they  met  in  the  German  capital,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  great  Chancellor,  was  most  flattering  to  the  vanity 
of  the  nation.  At  the  Conference  of  Paris  (1856), 
Prussia  had  only  been  admitted  to  a  sort  of  ante-chamber 
seat ;  and  now,  after  little  more  than  twenty  years,  her 
Prime  Minister  figured  as  the  directing  spirit  of  a  council, 
on  the  deliberations  of  which  the  fate  of  Europe  hung. 
Never  had  transformation  so  important  and  complete 
been  accomplished  in  such  a  brief  space.  As  a  Foreign 
Minister,  Bismarck  had  reached  the  climax  of  his  popu- 
larity at  home,  and  of  his  prestige  abroad ;  but  yet,  as 
fate  would  have  it,  the  inequality  of  success  between  his 
domestic  and  his  foreign  policy  was  just  at  this  time 
indicated  by  the  painful  fact,  that  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Europe  arrived  in  Berlin  to  find  the  Emperor  himself 
lying  stricken  by  the  buckshot-pellets  of  a  Socialist 
assassin. 

His  Majesty's  condition  cast  a  certain  shadow  over 

the  Congress,  but  nevertheless  the  time  was  brilliant 

enough  with  its  Court  banquets,  its  ministerial  receptions, 

Incidents  of       ^^^  diplomatic  dinners,  its  political  confer- 

thc'congrt^sa.         ^^^^^^    ^^j    ^jj     ^j^^    ^^^^^    iucidcuts    of    thc 

memorable  occasion.  The  meeting  of  the  three  Emperors 
at  Berlin  (in  the  autumn  of  1872)  had  been  a  dazzling 
enough  event,  but  no  immediate  issues  of  peace  and 
war  depended  on  their  deliberations ;  and  the  inter- 
course of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  Continent 
did  not  excite  half  so  much  popular  interest  as  the 
galaxy  of  European  statesmen,  of  the  first  magnitude, 
which  lent  such  a  blinding  lustre  to  the  German  firma- 
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ment  for  a  whole  exciting  summer  month.  With  what 
intense  interest  the  pubHc  of  two  hemispheres  followed 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress,  was  evidenced  by  the 
presence  in  Berlin  of  a  crowd  of  newspaper-correspondents 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  minutely  conveyed  to 
their  readers  all  the  incidents  and  external  details  of  the 
momentous  meeting  :  describing  the  arrangement  of  the 
horse-shoe  table,  in  the  Chancellor's  own  Palace,  at  which 
the  Plenipotentiaries  sat,  and  telling  how  Bismarck 
comported  himself  in  private  to  his  various  foreign 
guests ;  how,  for  example,  he  treated  Lord  Beaconsfield 
with  especial  distinction,  and  afterwards  marked  his 
admiration  of  the  British  Premier  by  admitting  his 
portrait  to  share,  with  those  of  the  Emperor  and  his  own 
wife,  the  honour  of  being  the  sole  artistic  ornaments  of 
his  study  ;  *  how,  moreover,  the  Chancellor  readily  took 
a  liking  to  French  M.  Waddington  for  his  honest 
English  qualities ;  how,  on  the  other  hand,  he  snubbed 
Mehemed  Ali  Pasha,  though  a  German  by  birth,  for  his 

♦  Shortly  after  the  Berlin  Congress,  Lord  Amphill — who  told  tlie 
story  to  the  late  Lord  Torrington,  from  whom  we  had  it — was  conversing 
with  Prince  Bismarck  on  the  character  of  the  first  English  plenipotentiary, 
when  the  Chancellor  pointed  out  that  the  only  three  works  of  art  which 
adorned  his  room  were  portraits  of  his  wife,  the  Emperor,  and  Lord 
Beaconsfield  !  And  as  a  pendant  to  this  interesting  story,  we  may  quote 
the  following  proof  of  the  analogous  admiration  enjoyed  abroad  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield^s  great  English  rival,  from  an  a<*count  of  an  interview  (in  1882) 
between  General  IgnatiefF  and  Mr.  Charles  Marvin,  given  in  the  latter*s 
**  Russian  Advance  towards  India  *'  (p.  229) :  '*  *  See  there,'  Ignatieff  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  a  portrait  in  a  prominent  position  on  a  wall,  between 
the  two  windows  overlooking  the  river  Fontanka  and  the  gloomy  palace 
beyond,  in  which  the  Emperor  Paul  was  strangled :  *  that  is  Mr.  Gladstone ; 
I  admire  him  very  much.  It  is  the  only  portrait  of  a  foreign  statesman 
thai  decorates  my  room.' 

h 


» »» 
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renegade  character  and  his  vulgar  manners;  how  he 
respected  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  found  a  congenial 
colleague  in  the  polished  Count  Schouvaloff;  how  he 
flattered  the  gaudy  yet  solid  hussar-statesman,  Count 
Andrassy  ;  how  his  attentions  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  were  i 
none  the  less  sincere  for  their  being  doubtless  meant  at| 
the  same  time  to  gall  the  jealous  Prince  Gortchakoff ; 
and  how,  when  the  latter  once  called  on  Bismarck,  the 
huge  mastiff  of  the  house,  divining'  perhaps  with  the 
wonderful  instinct  of  its  race  the  secret  feelings  of  its 
master,  sprang  at  the  rickety  old  Eussian  Chancellor 
and  had  to  be  held  back  from  its  prey.* 

"  As  for  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,"  said  Bismarck  to 
General  Grant,  who  visited  Berlin  about  this  time,  "  I 
think  the  whole  situation  might  thus  be  summed  up: 

Eussia  has  swallowed  more  than  she  can 

nisinarck  ex-  t  .  i    ,^        r^  i     a         i 

i>iain8  the  o»>      dijjcst,  and  the  Congress  must  try  to  ffive 

faiTfmn^t!'"''*      her  relief/'t     In   other   words,  the  agree- 

ment  between  Russia  and  Turkey  had  to  be 
harmonised  with  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  That 
the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  had  remodelled  the  map  of 
Eastern  Europe,  to  the  detriment  of  these  interests,  was 
contended  by  all  the  Powers — and  especially  by  Austria 
and  England.  J     Austria  could  not  reconcile  herself  to 

*  "  Bismarck  showed  mo  "  (Bayard  Taylor,  who  had  just  arrived  to  take 
up  his  appoint uieiit  iu  Berlin  as  United  States  Minister),  **  the  room  where 
the  sessions  (of  the  Congress)  will  be.  I  advised  liim  to  put  Beaconsfiold 
at  one  end  of  the  lonp  tal)le  and  Gortchakoff  at  the  other.  He  laughed  and 
said,  '  Yes,  I  think  I  sliall  have  to  do  that/  ''—Letter  to  Whitdato  Beid  i% 
*•  Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Tayhr.** 

t  Quoted  by  the  author  of  "  Bumarcl:  nach  devi  Kriege,^ 

X  In  oi>euing  the  Congress  Bismarck  said  :   *'  The  stipidations  of  this 
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the  proposed  new  state  of  things  in  Bosnia,  while  the 
new  Bulgaria  of  Eussia's  creating  was  a  stumbling- 
block  to  England,  "  as  reducing  Turkey  to  a  level  of 
absolute  dependency  upon  the  Power  which  has  im- 
posed this  Treaty  on  her."* 

But  it  was  a  hopeful  sign  that,  when  the  Bulgarian 
question  was  under  discussion.  Prince  GortchakoflP  care- 
fully absented  himself  from  the  sittings  of  the  Congress 
— a  sudden  attack  of  political  gout,  aggravated  by 
diplomatic  indigestion  due  to  the  eating  of    ^        ,       , 

*  ^  ^  Conversion    of 

strawberries,  being  his  restraining  ailment,     int^ouv^*^®^ 

ti  T^         •      9i  ^  -I  •  •        ji  branches. 

Kussia,    he  said,  on  re-appeanng  m  the 
Radziwill  Palace,  "  Eussia  has  brought  hither  laurels, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  convert  them  into 
olive-branches. "t     This  process  of  transformation  was 
facilitated   by   the   energetic    manner   in    which   Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  acted  on  the  maxim  that  "if  you  want 
peace,  you  must  prepare  for  war  " — as  evidenced  by  the 
summoning  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  the  calling  out 
of  the  reserves,  and  the  voting  of  the  six  millions.     But  | 
the  secret  Schouvalofif-Salisbury  agreement,  concluded 
before  the  meeting  of   the  Congress,  was  proof   that/ 
England  had  taken  more  than  military  precautions  to 
ensure  its  success. 

Treaty  are  in  several  points  of  a  nature  to  modify  the  state  of  things  as 
fixed  by  former  European  Conventions,  anH  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting the  work  of  San  Stefano  to  the  free  discussion  of  tlie  Cnl^iuets, 
Signatories  of  the  Treaties  of  1850  and  1871,  that  wo  hav(»  assenibh»(l. 
Our  object  is  to  secure  by  common  agreement,  and  on  the  bnsis  of  new 
goaranteea,  that  peace  of  which  Europe  so  much  stands  in  need.'* 

•  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
t  Protocol  VII.,  sitting  of  26th  June. 

h    2 
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And  yet  Prince  Bismarck's  task  as  *'  honest  broker  '* 
was  difficult  enougli.     In  the  Congress  he  had  the  two- 
fold office  of  President  and  Plenipotentiary,  and  each  of 
Bismarck's        thesc  functions  had   to   be   exercised  in  a 

1  w  of  old  task 

different  manner — with  delicacy  in  the  one 
ease,  and  firmness  in  the  other.  Of  this  latter  quality, 
the  Turks,  perhaps,  had  most  frequent  cause  to  ex- 
perience the  effect.  Thus,  when  the  Ottoman  repre- 
sentatives flatly  opposed  the  proposal  of  England,  which 
had  been  warmly  supported  by  Germany,  that  Austria  j 
should  be  entrusted  with  the  administrative  occupation 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  they  were  sharply  told  by 
Bismarck  that,  unless  they  yielded  on  the  point,  they 
^  would  have  to  submit  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  pure 
and  simple.*  This  dictatorial  ultimatum  was  not  quite 
consistent,  perhaps,  with  his  function  as  "  honest 
broker ; "  but  his  activity  in  this  character  was  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  compounding  the  differences 
between  England  and  Eussia,  which  threatened  to  end 
in  war.  In  spite  of  the  Salisbury-Schouvaloff  agree- 
ment, these  two  Powers  could  not  come  to  terms  about 
Bulgaria,  and  the  story  ran  that  the  British  Premier 
ordered  a  special  train  to  take  him  back  to  England. 
Hearing  of  this  Bismarck  hastened,  first  to  Beaconsfield, 
and  then  to  Gortchakoff — the  result  of  his  mediation 
being  an  understanding  between  the  two  choleric  old 
statesmen.  * 

But  no  sooner  had  the   Bulgarian    difficulty  been 
settled,  than  the  question  of  Batoum  threatened  to  im- 

*  Despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  28th  June. 
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peril  peace  ;  and  then  Bismarck  bethought  him  of  how 
he  could  incline  the  ear  of  the  English  nation  to  listen 
to  the  counsels  of  wisdom.    For  the  English     „ 

*^  He  sends  for 

nation  seemed  bent,  at  all  risks,  on  wrest-  ^entlTTh^' 
ing  Batoum  from  the  grasp  of  the  greedy 
Muscovite,  who  might  otherwise  convert  that  port  into 
another  Sebastopol  that  would  prove  a  standing  menace 
to  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  Sending,  therefore, 
for  a  correspondent  of  T/ie  7imes,  Bismarck  seriously 
explained  to  him  that  the  yieldiugness  of  Russia  had 
its  limits ;  that  she  had  already  made  most  important 
concessions  to  England ;  and  that  if,  instead  of  meeting 
Russia  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation,  she  chose  to  go  to 
war  with  Russia  on  account  of  Batoum,  she  would  have 
to  fight  her  battles  alone.  The  Chancellor  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  this  advice  was  taken  in  the 
spirit  it  was  given,  and  that  England  contented  herself 
with  Russia's  promise  to  make  of  Batoum  a  free  port. 

These,  then,  were  the  chief  incidents  of  the  process 
by  which  Prince  Gortchakoff's  laurels — albeit  consider- 
ably shorn  of  their  original  luxuriance — had 
been  converted  into  olive-branches;  by  which     forme/ins*^^ 

•^  twofold  task. 

also  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  enabled  to  return 
to  London  as  the  boastful  bearer  of"  peace  with  honour; " 
and  by  which  the  Treaty  of  San  Sk^fano  had  been 
transformed  into  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  That  this  un- 
hoped for  result  had  been  accomplished  within  a  month 
— the  Congress  of  Vienna  had  sat  for  six — was  admit- 
tedly due  to  the  tact,  the  energy,  and  the  firmness  with 
which  the  German  Chancellor  had  acquitted  himself  of 
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his  functions  as  "  honest  broker/'*  **  He  has  invariably 
aimed  at  securing  and  consolidating  peace,"  said  Count 
Andrassy,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bismarck  in 
the  final  sitting  of  the  Congress. 

"  He  has  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  conciliating  differences,  and  to 
putting  an  end,  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  the  uncertainty  which 
weighed  so  heavily  upon  Europe.  Thanks  to  the  wisdom,  to  the 
indefatigable  energy  with  which  our  President  has  directed  our 
labours,  he  has  contributed  in  a  high  degree  to  the  prompt 
success  of  the  work  of  pacification   which  we  have  undertaken  in 


common." 


"  The  spirit  of  conciliation,"  said  the  Chancellor  in 
reply, 

"And  the  friendly  feelings  with  which  all  the  Plenipotentiaries  have 
b(*on  animated,  have  facilitated  for  me  a  task  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  my  health,  I  hardly  hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  to  a  termina- 
tion. Now  that  the  Congress,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Grovemments 
represented,  and  of  the  whole  of  Europe,  has  attained  to  the  hoped- 
for  result,  I  beg  of  you  to  bear  me  in  friendly  remembrance.  As 
for  myself,  the  memorable  period  just  elapsed  can  never  be  effaced 

from  my  memory Gentlemen,  at  the  moment  of  separating,- 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Congress  has  deserved  well  of 
Europe.  If  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  realise  all  the  aspirations 
of  public  opinion,  history  will  nevertheless  do  justice  to  our  inten- 
tions, and  to  our  work  ;  and  the  Plenipotentiaries  will  have  the  con- 
sciousness of  having,  as  far  as  was  possible,  given  and  secured  to 
Europe  the  great  benefit  of  peace,  which  was  so  gravely  menaced. 
'i'liis  rosult  cannot  be  diminished  by  any  criticism  which  the  spirit  of 
f)arty  may  be  able  to  inspire.      I  have  the  firm  hope  that  the  Euro- 

*  Tlio  character  of  the  various  Plenipotentiaries,  and  of  the  part«  they 
played,  was  skilfully  transferred  io  canvas  by  Professor  Anton  von 
Werner  (the  same  who  immortalised  the  Declaration  of  the  Empire  at 
Versailles).  The  artist  received  special  sittings  from  the  Pleuipotentiariea, 
and  his  colossal  paintiiig — which  n>presents  the  final  sitting  of  the  Con- 
gress— now  adorns  the  banqueting- hall  of  the  Rathhans  in  Berlin. 
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pean  understanding  will,  with  the  help  of  God,  be  lasting,  and  tliat 
the  cordial  personal  relations  which  during  our  labours  have  been 
established  between  us  will  strengthen  and  consolidate  good  relations 
between  our  Governments." 

This  was  a  fine  hope,  but,  alas !  it  was  doomed  to 
be  incompletely  realised.     For  it  soon  became  painfully 
clear  that  the  Congress  of  Berlin  had  anything  but  the 
effect  of  "  strengthening  and  consolidating     irritating?  ef- 
the    ffood   relations"   between    Russia  and     Treaty  of  Ber- 

^  Un  on  liussia. 

Germany.      Quite    the    contrary,    indeed. 
Between   the '  Treaty    of   Berlin    and    the    Treaty    of 
San  Stefano  there  was  a  certain  family   resemblance, 
but   it    was   faint.     The   latter   instrument   had   been\ 
treated  by  the  Powers,  in  the  opinion  of  Russia,  like 
a  captive  who  is  sent  back  to  his  own  camp  by  a  bar- 
barous enemy,  with  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off.     It  was 
little   wonder   that   Prince    Gortchakoff  described   the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  as  the  *' darkest  page  in  all  his  official 
career,"  and  that  he  limped  home  under  the  influence  of 
feelings  which  made  Bottom  say   to  Quince :  **  1    see 
their  knavery,  this  is  to  make  an  ass  of  me."     If  Russia 
had  calculated  that  the  results  of  the  war  would  facili- 
tate her  future  acquisition  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  she 
was    grievously   disappointed.     For   not   only   had   an] 
independent  Roumania  and  a  Bulgaria,  the  latter  but  a  | 
third  of  the  size  of  the  Russo-Slavonic  State  of  the  San  \ 
Stefano  Treaty,  baen  interposed  between  her  and  the 
Sultan's  territory  ;  but  to  Austria  also  had  been  assigned -j 
a  flank  position  on  the  Adriatic  which  dominated  the 
strategic  line  of  southward  march  to  the  Dardanelles, 
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and  gave  her  priority  of  claim  to  inheritance  of  dominion 
south  of  the  Danube.  Not  to  mention  minor  curtail- 
ments of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  this  copious  pruning 
down  of  GortchakofT's  '*  laurels "  was  gall  and  bitter- 
ness to  the  Russian  soul.  Russia  had  made  immense 
sacrifices,  and  now  she  had  been  thwarted  of  her  full 
reward.  Fierce  was  the  vexation  of  the  Bear  at  being 
thus  obliged  to  drop  its  prey,  while  in  the  very  act  of 
hugging  it.  Its  baiters  were  many,  but  the  nearest 
and  largest  object  within  the  circle  of  its  view  was 
Bismarck ;  and  at  Bismarck,  therefore,  the  indiscrimi- 
I  Inating  Bear  now  rushed  with  blindly  furious  force. 

The  Chauvinistic  Press  of  Russia  foamed  at  the 
mouth  ;  the  Panslavists  were  beside  themselves.  Aksa- 
koff  cried  out  that  the  Congress  had  planted  a  cap  and 

bells  on  the  crown  of  Russia,  and   given 
HiiHsia  of  anti-     her  a  sLiD  in  the  face  to  boot.     Bismarck 

<;emiaii  fury.  *■ 

was  denoimced  by  the  Golos  and  other  jour- 
nals as  a  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Russia.  **  The  '  honest 
broker'  has  betrayed  us,"  they  screamed  in  vengeful 
chorus.  In  vain  was  it  pointed  out  by  the  semi-official 
organs  of  Berlin  that,  true  to  her  attitude  before  and 
during  the  w^ar,  Germany  had  done  everything  she 
could  at  the  Congress,  consistent  with  her  primary  duty 
to  Austria,  to  favour  the  interests  of  Russia ;  that  in  \ 
all  the  chief  points  of  dispute  with  the  West — Batoum, 
the  Jlulgarian  frontier,  Sofia,  and  the  war-indemnity — 
Bismarck  had  thrown  the  weight  of  his  influence  into 
the  Russian  scale,  and  that  he  would  even  have  sup- 
ported other  demands  of  hers,  had  he  been  asked  to  do 
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SO ;  but  that  no  one  could  expect  Germany  to  be  more 
Russian  than  Russia  herself. 

'*  Fie  on  such  impudence  and  hypocrisy/'  returned 
the  Journal  de  Saint  Petersburg  (organ  of  the  Forei<;n 
Office) ;  **  Germany  harms  us  whenever  she  can  ;  she 
is  raising  her  tariffs,  and  casting  about  to  rob  us 
of  our  Baltic  provinces.  Is  this  your  gratitude  for 
our  neutrality  in  1866  and  1870?"  And  even  the 
mighty  Czar  himself  is  said  to  have  written  reproach- 
fully to  his  Imperial  uncle  at  Berlin  :  **  Your  Majesty's 
Chancellor  has  forgotten  the  promises  of  1870/'  "Con- 
stantinople must  be  conquered  in  Berlin/'  *'  the  road  to 
Constantinople  leads  through  Berlin  and  Vienna/' 
"  next  time  the  solution  of  the  Eastern  Question  must 
not  be  attempted  on  the  distant  banks  of  the  Bos- 
phorus  or  the  Danube,  the  Thames  or  the  Seine,  but  on 
the  much  nearer  Spree  ;  " — such  were  the  prospects  with 
which  Prince  Gortchakoff's  journal  sought  to  console 
him  for  the  **  blackest  page  in  his  official  career." 

The  Russian  Chancellor  felt  that  his  fame  had  been 
overshadowed  by  the  greatness  of  the  man  whom  he 
had  patronisingly  initiated  in  the  art  of  diplomacy  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  at  Frankfort.  **  Does  Herr  von 
Bismarck  still  call  himself  my  pupil  ? " 
Prince  Gortchakoff*  was  wont  to  inquire  anc?j«]mamk. 
on  coming  to  Berlin.  **  All  I  can  say  is 
that,  if  ever  I  was  his  teacher,  it  was  only  in  the  sense 
that  Perugino  was  the  teacher  of  Raphael."  This  was 
the  bitter  truth.  It  may  be  remembered  how  deeply 
mortified    was   Bismarck    with  the   melodramatic    way 
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in  which  Gortchakoff  had  posed  before  a  grateful  Europe 
as  the  beneficent  Cloud-Compeller,  in  the  spring  of 
1875.  The  latter  had  taken  credit  to  himself  for 
allaying  the  "  war-scare  "  then ;  and  now,  in  turn,  he 
bad  to  submit  to  the  conditions  on  which  the  "honest 
broker  "  had  maintained  the  European  peace.  The  two 
Chancellors  were  quits ;  and  yet  Prince  GortchakofiP 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg  with  a  deep  personal  grudge 
against  his  colleague  at  Berlin. 

How  far  this  animosity  was  well-founded,  we  have 
no  materials  for  judging ;  nor  are  we  able  to  determine 
„  .^    ,  to   what   deiifree   the   Government   of    the 

Had  Russia  a  ^ 

aiaiSt^^^^®  Czar  had  well-founded  reasons  for  resent- 
ment against  the  Government  of  the  Em- 
peror AVilliam.  One  thing  certain  is  this,  that  the 
services  of  Russia  to  the  national  cause  of  Germany — in 
1806  and  1870 — entitled  the  former  to  look  for  a  sub- 
stantial return  of  the  favours  which  she  had  repeatedly 
conferred  on  her  Teutonic  neighbour  j  but  whether 
Germany  absolved  herself  to  the  full  of  this  debt  of 
gratitude  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  is  a  question  on 
which  two  sides  must  naturally  be  heard.  We  know 
what  the  Czar's  Government  thought  on  the  subject, 
and  we  also  know  that  to  the  political  exavSperation  of 
Kussia  with  the  friend  who,  in  her  eyes,  had  betrayed 
her,  there  was  added  the  personal  rage  of  her  Chancellor 
at  deeming  himself  to  have  been  duped  by  the  German 
rival  of  his  fame  and  power.  It  was,  then,  from  the 
combined  operation  of  these  two  causes  that  the  Czar 
iell  away  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  that  the  relations 
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Wtween  St.  Petersburg  and  Berlin  became  cooler  and 
Ciioler,  and  that  an  actual  conflict  between  Germany  and 
Russia  grew  to  be  one  of  the  grave  and  imminent  dangers 
of  the  time. 

A  newspaper-war  had  broken  out  between  the  two 
countries,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  a  war  of  tariffs. 
\  The  **  Russification"  of  the  Baltic  provinces     R„ptnreofthe 
was  proceeded  with  in  a  manner  which  the     nndeMraiw- 

*  iiieiitoffhe 

(iermans  construed  as  a  direct  provocation  ^^o  Empire*. 
to  themselves.  GortchakofF,  Milutin,  and  IgnatiefF 
f4>rmed  the  Panslavistic  trium>nrate  from  which  the 
whole  nation  drew  the  fuel  of  its  anti-(ierman  furv,  and 
which  made  it  impossible  for  Occidental ists  like  Count 
Schouvaloff,  the  Ambassador  at  London,  to  remain  any 
longiT  at  their  posts.  Prince  (lortchakofl*  himself,  in 
the  summer  of  ls77,  passed  through  l^^rlin  without. 
♦•v«»n  leavin<jf  his  card  on  Bismarck  ;  and  when  he  got  to 
Baden,  1h*  hasten(*d  to  ))our  out  his  ))(»nt-nj)  feelings  to  a 
representative  of  tlu*  ()rlt*anist  S(flrll.  **  I  am  (lt*epl\^ 
fond  of  France,*'  said  tlu»  old  Chancellor ;  **  in<lrfd,  I 
think  I  have  given  convinning  ])ronf  of  tliis  attachni<*nt 
in  n*e«*nt  Vfars.  I  hold  it  to  be  an  intrrrst  of  the  firsts 
«»rdrr  tliat  Fnincc  should  take  the  position  in  Euro))e 
tiiiit  i>  due  to  ht*r.  The  d<»i:radation  of  Fraiiet*  W(»uld 
be  a  crime  ai^ainst  civilisation/*  That,  murrovrr,  this 
niarkiMl  pn^lih^etion  for  the  hereditary  f(M*  of  (Jennany 
\\a^  not  confined  to  Prince  (iort<*hakoll*,  apj)rared  from 
till*  fact  that  several  (Jrand  l)ukes  j)a^se<l  a  hirge  portion 
<  fthis  same  summtT  at  Paris,  in  ostentatious  int^Mcourse 
\\ilh  French  state>men.      France  had  lonj^  been   lookiiiLT 
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for  an  anti-German  alliance,  and  now  the  offer  of  one 
with  Russia  seemed  to  have  suddenly  fallen  upon  her 
as  from  the  clouds.  And,  to  crown  all  these  ominous 
symptoms  of  an  impending  conflict,  the  truth  gradually 
broke  on  the  General  Staff  at  Berlin,  that  the  Russian 
army,  which  had  been  vastly  increased,  was  being  massed 
in  menacing  positions  over  against  the  German  frontier. 
With  vigilant  eye  Bismarck  had  been  watching  all 
these  signs  of  a  coming  storm ;  and,  deeming  that  it 
might  soon  burst,  he  made  haste,  as  usual,  to  house  his 
Biflmnrck,  dis-     Aock.   That  Russia  had  actually  made  formal 

oerningsiima  ^  r       it  ±       t:^  j. 

ofacoiiiiiiK        oilers   01   alliance   to    1?  ranee  was  at  once 

Btorin,  hurries 

to  Vienna.  dcuicd  by  M.  Waddington,  whose  word  no 
one  dared  to  doubt ;  but  Cabinets  in  France  come  and 
go  like  the  leaves  of  autumn,*  and  Bismarck  was  well 
aware  that  a  week  or  two  only  might  suffice  to  elevate 
to  power  a  Ministry  wholly  imbued  with  the  revenge 
policy  of  M.  Gambetta,  and  eager  to  grasp  the 
proffered  hand  of    Russian   wooers.      Germany   would 

*  Li  proof  whereof  take  the  following  notice: — Jules  Fayre  was 
Premier  from  Septijmber,  1870,  to  SepU^mber,  1871  ;  Dufaure  from  Sep- 
t<?mber,  1871,  to  May,  1873 ;  the  Due  do  Broglie  from  May,  1873,  to  May, 
1874;  General  de  Cissey  from  May,  1874,  to  March.  1875;  M.  Buffet 
from  March,  1875,  up  to  March,  1876;  M.  Dufaure  from  March  to 
December,  1876 ;  M.  Jules  Simou  from  December,  1876,  to  May,  1877 ; 
the  Due  de  Broglie  from  May  to  November,  1877  ;  General  de  Rocfae- 
bouot  from  November  to  December,  1877 ;  M.  Dufaure  from  December, 
1877,  to  February,  1879;  M.  Waddington  from  February  to  December, 
1879;  M.  de  Freyeinet  from  December,  1879.  to  September,  1880;  M. 
Ferry  from  Septeml)er,  1880,  to  November,  1881 ;  Gambetta  from  No- 
vember, 1881,  to  January,  1882 ;  M.  do  Freyeinet  from  January  to  July, 
1882 ;  M.  Duclerc  from  July,  iaS2,  to  January,  1883 ;  M.  Falli^rea  from 
January  to  February,  1883  ;  and  M.  Ferry  from  February,  1883,  to  March, 
1885. 
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thus  be  exposed  to  simultaneous  attack  from  two 
sides,  and  it  was  to  obviate  this  serious  danger  that 
Bismarck  hurried  to  Vienna.  **  Do  not  compel  me  to 
choose  between  you  and  Austria,"  the  German  Chancellor 
had  said  to  Gortchakoff  at  the  Congress,  but  the  latter 
had  spurned  this  counsel.  The  Triple  Alliance  had 
been  exploded  by  the  Eusso-Turkish  war,  and  a  Dual  ■ 
Alliance  must  now  take  its  place  as  the  bulwark  of 
European  peace. 

Bismarck  hurried  to  Vienna,  and  he  could  not  doubt 
that  his  advances  would  be  well  received.  Austria,  at 
any  rate,  had  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 

^  P         .^  J       1  •        T    r  Article  V.  of 

Germany  tor  the  support  she  received  irom  the  Treaty  of 
the  latter  Power  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  ; 
and,  indeed,  she  had  already  manifested  her  gratitude  in 
a  most  substantial  manner,  in  consenting  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  famous  fifth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague 
(1866).  By  this  article,  which  was  the  work,  it  w411  be 
remembered,  of  Napoleon,  "  the  champion  of  oppressed 
nationalities,"  it  was  stipulated  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  that  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Danish 
inhabitants  of  North  Schleswig  to  signify  their  free  will 
as  to  whether  they  were  content  to  remain  under  the 
yoke  of  their  Prussian  conquerors,  or  whether  they 
would  rather  return  to  dwell  with  their  own  kinsfolk 
and  be  ruled,  as  before,  by  the  Government  of  Copen- 
hagen. For  which  of  these  alternatives  the  North 
Schleswigers,  being  mostly  men  of  Diinish  race  and 
speech,  would  decide,  if  allowed  to  exercise  the  right  of 
plebiscite  reserved  to  them  b}^  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  there 
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never  could  have  been  any  manner  of  doubt.  They  had 
repeatedly  sent  to  Berlin  petitions — one  of  them  (in 
1869)  with  28,000  signatures — praying  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  right  should  no  longer  be  withheld  from 
them  ;  they  had  even,  in  1877,  brought  forward  a  motion 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  the  same  effect,  and  they 
had  otherwise  shown  marked  signs  of  a  preference  for 
Danish  rule. 

But  all  this  only  strengthened  the  resolution  of 
Bismarck  to  detain  them  within  the  Prussian  fold  ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  admitt- 
ing the  fifth  article  into  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  he  was 
much  less  influenced  by  an  honest  feeling  for  **  oppressed 
nationalities,"  than  by  a  desire  to  appease  their  meddling 
champion  Napoleon  by  a  hollow  concession.  But 
Napoleon,  being  now  dead  and  buried,  could  no  longer 
stand  up  for  the  faithful  performance  of  an  agreement 
of  which  he  was  the  author;  and  the  only  one  with 
which  Bismarck  had  to  reckon  was  Francis  Joseph,  the 
other  party  to  the  Treaty.  Austria  had  no  material 
interest  to  serve  by  the  execution  of  the  fifth  article, 
and  what  was  the  wrong  that  would  accrue  to  the  North 
Schleswigers  by  her  throwing  it  overboard,  compared 
with  the  favour  she  could  thus  confer  on  Prussia?  The 
article  in  question  had  long  stood  in  Bismarck's  way, 
and  it  was  part  of  his  settled  policy  to  get  rid  of  it. 
After  twelve  years  of  waiting  his  opportunity  at  last 
came,  and  a  promise  from  Count  Andrassy  to  abandon  it 
was  probably  part  of  the  price  stipulated  for  the  support 
of  Germany  to  the  Eastern  policy  of  Austria.     At  any 
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rate,  it  was  annulled  by  mutual  agreement  soon  after  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (llth  October,  1878) ; 
and  its  abrogation  was  no  less  a  hint  to  the  anti-Prus- 
sian demonstrations  of  the  Guelphs  and  Danes,  who 
about  this  time  had  grown  unduly  bold  and  hopeful 
over  the  betrothal  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the 
Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark,  than  it  was  also  a  convinc- 
ing proof  that  Austria  had  now  at  last  buried  the  war- 
hatchet  of  IbGC,  and  completed  her  reconciliation  to 
new-born  Germany. 

It  was  under  the  firm  assurance  of  this  great  fact 
that  Bismarck,  in  the  autumn  of  I'^TO,  hastened  to 
Vienna  to  repair  the  bulwark  of  European     ^^  ^ 

*  *  The  GermAii 

peace  which  liad  been  breached  by  the  j;!;;*!^^^;.*" 
breaking  up  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
which  was  further  threatened  by  the  grave  probability  of 
a  Franco- Kiissian  compact.  But  l)(»fore  goin<j^  to  Vienna 
hv  \\'d(\  fflt  his  wav  at  (Jastein,  wh(*re  ho  confiTHMl  much 
with  Count  Andrassy ;  and  by  the  time  he  arrivt^l  in 
the  ancient  Kaiserstadt  (21st  September),  tlu»  success  of 
his  mission  was  virtually  assured.  "  From  the  Kniperor 
and  his  ehit»f  advisers,"  writes  one  of  his  nativ(» 
biographers,* 

•*«lnwn  tn  tlif  oniwfls  that  HiiihI  tin*  stro^'ts  and  tlironj^cd  tin*  ap- 
pntfich**.-*  to  liis  hot«*l,  oiu*  and  all  di-^playrd  the  ^n'atrst  «'a;;«'rnr'».s 
to  h«tnoiir  and  i;liid<lt'n  tln-ir  n-nownt-d  ^Ufst  l»y  d«*inonstnition.s 
of  hvnjpathx.  In  <)rd«*r  to  nM-rivf  hini  in  jwrson,  Francis 
Ji»^«j«h  had  int«-rnij)t«'<l  hi.s  shoot inij  arranLjrnii'nts  in  Styriju  Hi> 
M:il»-»ty  -M-nt  a  s|«H:ial  aid«'-«h'  ••ani|»  to  ni<M't  and  wrlronur  him  at  th»* 
►tuition  ;    hi'   n*turn«'d   hi^    ^i^lt    innnrdiat«-ly,  and  at   th»*  diploni.ilif 

•  Dr.  IJuM'h:   "  Our  Chano'llur  " 
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dinner  he  gave  at  Lis  castle  of  Schonbrunn,  in  honour  of  the  German 
Chancellor,  he  advanced  to  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room  when 
Bismarck  was  announced,  to  greet  his  illustrious  visitor— distinctions 
which  constituted  striking  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  that  strict 
Spanish  etiquette  which  regulates  existence  at  the  Court  of  Vienna." 

And  all  this  only  thirteen  short  years  after  Konig- 
gratz !  **  The  chronicle  of  that  time,"  says  another 
initiated  writer,* 

"  details  all  the  festivities  given  in  honour  of  the  German  Chancellor 
at  Vienna;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  hear  very  little  of  all  the 
mental  labour  which  went  on  under  that  buoyant  surface;  .  . 
and  yet  in  truth  we  were  then  passing  through  the  greatest  State 
crisis  which  we  have  experienced  since  186C." 

But  this  crisis  did  not  last  long — only  four  days — 
during  which  Bismarck  was  frequently  closeted  with 
Francis  Joseph,  as  well  as  with  Count  Andrassy  and  his 

successor-designate,  Baron  Haymerle  :  +  and 

The  grenoj»is  of  O  '  J  '   i 

llentun  Alii-       ou  the  26th  September  he  was  back  again 

in  Berlin.  Nevertheless  the  hardest  part 
of  his  task  still  remained,  and  that  was  to  procure  the 
Emperor's  assent  to  the  agreement  he  had  brought 
back  with  him  from  Vienna.  But  had  he  not  gone  to 
Vienna,  by  special  command  of  the  Emperor,  to  con- 
clude this  agreement  ?  Well,  this  is  a  point  which 
is  far  from  clear,  as,  indeed,  the  genesis  of  the  Austro- 
German    Alliance   is    still  wrapt  in  a  certain  amount 


*  "  Zwanzig  Jahrc,  1862-1882 ;  Riickblicke  auf  Fiirat  BUmarek'i 
Wirkaamheii  fur  das  Deutsche  Volh,  von  Ludwig  Hahn  {Berlin,  ISSS)." 

t  Baron  Haymerle  8uccee<led  Count  Andrassy  on  8th  October  of 
the  same  year. 
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of  mystery.  But  when  everything  on  the  subject 
becomes  known,  the  historian  will  be  in  posses- 
sion of  materials  that  will  enable  him  to  throw  a 
flood  of  light  on  the  relations  of  the  Emperor 
William  to  his  Chancellor,  and  to  adjudicate  on 
the  relative  power  and  force  of  will  of  Master  and 
Man. 

What  we  do  know  is  that,  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  arrival  of  Bismarck  in  Vienna,  the  Emperor  William 
had  an  interview  with  the  Czar  at  the  little  Russian 
frontier-town  of  Alexandrovo,  on  the  Berlin-     „  .    „..,„ 

'  KalHerW  illUm 

Warsaw  line.  The  German  EmptTor  had  Sl'^reiUS^'*" 
in  any  case  to  pass  near  this  ])<)mt  on  his 
way  to  mancjL'Uvre  the  first  Army  Corps  at  Kouigsberg ; 
and  a  few  days  previously-  he  had  sent  Marshal  Man- 
teuffel  to  Warsaw,  where  the  Czar  was  likewise  review- 
int:  trcM)ps,  to  express  his  desire  for  a  nii^etinjif  witli 
his  Iinpfrial  nepliew — with  that  n(»ph(»w  who  had  latrlv 
n*pn»arh<*d  his  uncle  for  having  allowed  his  Chancellor 
to  forixet  the  promises  of  ls7(^and  who  stood  at  th(* 
head  of  a  wtdl-prepannl  army  ejii^^»r  to  he  led'  aL,^ainst 
the  treacherous  Power  wlueh  liad  robbed  it,  as  it  was 
tau«^ht  to  Indieve.  of  tin*  fruits  of  its  hard-won  victories 
over  tlie  Turks.  This  inet^tiuLT  at  Alexandrovo  was 
**out,'lit  by  the  Kniperor  William  with  the  view  of  jj^ivini^^ 
♦•xplanations  <*aleulate<l  to  jiaeify  the  Czar,  and  obviate 
tilt' dan<^«T  i»f  a  ccjiitliet  betwet»n  the  two  nations  which 
was  trrowintr  more  and  nion*  imminent;  but  then*  is 
•^•H.d  r«*ason  to  believe  that,  in  niakini>;  this  pilt^rinia^^e 
of  peace  to  liUs^ia,  His  (iernian  Maje>ty  acted  in  direct 
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opposition  to  the  advice  of  his  Chancellor.*  Bismarck 
saw  that,  in  the  pass  to  which  things  had  come, 
this  Imperial  meeting  could  only  have  a  personal,  not 
a  political  effect ;  and  events  soon  proved  him  right. 
Nevertheless,  the  Emperor  went  to  Alcxandrovo,  while 
his  Chancellor  soon  thereafter  hastened  to  Vienna. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  could  have  done  this 
entirely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  cost  him  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  his 
master's  full  assent  to  what  he  had  done.     On  return- 
ing to  Berlin  he  called  a  Cabinet  Council, 

The  nature  of  •■  i*-iii-n  'jj* 

the  Vienna         and   explained  the  Jiiuropean   situation  as 

Agreement,  ^  '■ 

"/ruKKioH-c^t     afft'cted   by    the  action  of   Russia;    while 

Count  Stolberg,  the  Vice-Chancellor,  was 
despatched  to  Baden — where  the  Emperor  was  reposing 
— to  procure  His  Majesty's  sanction  to  the  Vienna 
aofreement.  Of  that  aofreement  this  much  subse- 
quently  became  known,  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
Defensive  Alliance  which  stipulated  that  in  case  one  of 
the  contracting  parties  should  be  simultaneously  attacked 
by  tw-o  or  more  Powers,  the  other  should  assist  it  by 
force  of  arms.f  Thus,  Grermany  would  have  the  benefit 
of  this  agreement,  if  attacked  at  once  by  France  and 
Bussia ;  while  Austria  would  be  entitled  to  help  from 
(xermany,  if  assailed  from  two  sides,  say  by  Bussia  and 
Turkey,  or  by  Bussia  and  Italy. 

But  the  Alliance,  of  course,  had  more  especial  appli- 

•  The  Chancellor's  personal  organ,  the  North  Oerman  Gazette,  said  as 
much  at  least. 

t  See,  however,  foot-note,  p.  155,  post 
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cation  to  Russia,  and  this  was  precisely  the  fact  which 
made  the  Emperor  William  reluctant  to  be  a  party  to 
it.  For  had  he  not  but  lately  returned  from  embracing 
the  Czar  at  Alexandrovo  ;  and  what  would 
the  Czar  think,  if  his  uncle  thus  early  re-  meaning  for 
corded  his  distrust  of  his  nephew's  friendly 
assurances?  It  is  probable  that  these  objections  were 
met  by  the  argument  that  the  Czar  himself  might  be 
very  well-disposed  to  Germany,  but  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Turkish  war,  it  might  be  again  impossible  for  him 
to  resist  the  stream  of  anti -German  fury,  and  that  it 
behoved  Germany  to  provide  for  all  emergencies.  As 
arguments  of  this  kind  were  backed  by  a  threat  of 
the  Chancellor  to  resign  if  his  alliance-plan  were  not 
sanctione<l,  the  Emperor — whose  conference  with  Count 
Stolberg  ha<l  also  been  attended  by  the  Crown  l^rince — 
at  last  gave  way,  and — ''  niai  fata  fallunt'' — signed 
(l.jth  OctolxT)  a  Protocol  wliioh  recorded  the  heads  of 
the  Austro-Gemian  agreement. 

All  these  things  were  done  in  secret,  but  the  fact  of 
the  new  Alliance  was  soon  made  public  by  the  Chan- 
cellor's semi-ottieial   prints ;  for  it  concerned  both  con- 
tractintr  parties  that  Russia  should  thus  wt 
wind  of  what  had   Ix'cn   aecom))lished,  and     irH^ViuuTriH"*^ 

.  .  .,  T  1  Ti.  1  iMMjpU'  of    (HT- 

tnm    \\vx  sails    accordintrlv.      it    was    only     manyuiuiAu^. 

^  ^  ^         tria,   haiU  the 

«;radually  that  the  altered  situation  dawned     -^^^^a\^\\x)ra 

i.1  i^  •      1        I      1  fi.  i.      1       1        of  »fnul  joy.' 

on    tlie    (KTinan   mind,    but    after    it    had 
l>«'C«>nio  (juite  el(*ar,  a  loud  chorus  of  praise  and  thanks 
an»Sf   from   the    nation  ;     and    (»vt»n    in     Knufland    the 
Manjuis  of  Salisbury  hastciu'd  to  acclaim  the  news  **as 
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good  tidings  of  great  joy/**  The  Austro-German 
Alliance,  which  had  thus  been  raised  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Bret- Kaiser- Bund,  was  the  great  fact  that  now  began 
to  dominate  the  political  dynamics  of  Europe.  Hence- 
forth no  statesman  could  act  without  taking  into 
account  the  circumstance  that,  on  all  questions  of  inter- 
national moment,  Germany  and  Austria  were  of  one 
mind  and  one  will.  The  policy  of  one  of  these  States 
being  a  known  quantity,  the  problem  of  how  they  would 
both  act  in  a  given  emergency  was  easy  of  solution.  In 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Eastern  question,  Berlin 
took  its  cue  from  Vienna ;  while,  on  most  other  subjects, 
the  initiative  was  conceded  to  Berlin.  The  Triple 
Alliance  had  been  based  on  mere  verbal  assurances  of 
mutual  esteem  and  common  interests ;  the  understand- 
ing between  Austria  and  Germany  was  reduced  to^ 
writing.  In  the  few  days  spent  by  Bismarck  at  Vienna, 
his  long  cherished  wish  had  at  last  been  realised.  As 
if  by  magic  touch  of  wizard's  wand  he  had  changed  the 
whole  European  situation,  and  the  new  tableau  dis- 
played the  two  great  Central  Powers  of  Europe  standing 
back  to  back — one  of  them  looking  towards  France,  and 
the  other  towards  Russia,  with  "defence,  not  defiance'' 
written  on  their  shields.  This  thrilling  transformation- 
scene  was  a  masterpiece  of  statecraft,  and  both  by 
Austrians  and  Germans  it  was  clapped  to  the  echo. 


*  Speaking  at  a  Conservative  meeting  in  Manchester  on  17th  Octoher 
(1879),  Lord  Salisbury  said,  *'  To  those  who  cAre  for  the  jieace  of  Europe, 
and  take  an  interest  in  tlie  independence  of  nations,  I  would  exclaim  that 
tliis  is  *  s"^'>d  tidings  of  great  joy.*  ** 
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England,  too,  had  every  reason  to  hail,  with  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  the  new  Alliance  as  "good 
tidings  of  great  joy,"    seeing  that  it  con-     Mr.  oiadttone 

.....  ,  .  A         t^         "  •  Hhriekd  out  his 

stituted   a    barrier    to    Kussian    atirgression      •  Hands  otr!* 

^^  to  (Germany's 

in  the  direction  of  the  Golden  Horn ;  but  *"^* 
still  there  were  voices  in  England  which  raised  their 
blatant  notes  of  discord,  to  the  sore  detriment  of  that 
country,  as  afterwards  turned  out.  That  he  who  sows 
the  whirlwind  shall  reap  the  storm,  was  never  better 
exemplified  than  by  the  consequences  of  the  fit  of  mad- 
ness under  which  Mr.  Gladstone  swept  through  Mid- 
lothian like  a  destroying  angel — breathing  out  threaten- 
ings  and  slaughter,  among  his  other  ravings,  against 
astounded  Austria.  Nothing  could  better  have  illustrated 
the  strength  of  the  new-seal(»d  friendship  between  the 
two  Central  Powers  of  Europe,  than  the  fact  that  the 
iiermans  resented  the  **  hands  oft*!'*  shrieking  of  the 
Liberal  IVemier  to  the  Austrians  every  bit  as  much 
as  the  Austrians  thenist»lves ;  nor  did  the  apolog}' 
tt-ndennl  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  his  Ambassador, 
which  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
rt'ign,  n'mov(»  the  f(»elin^s  of  I'nmity  and  distrust  which 
had  bt»t»n  crcatod  in  the  breast  of  Prince  JJismarck  and 
his  countrymen  by  the  vituperations  of  the  Mi(Hothian 
orator.  Jn  IJerlin,  that  apolo^^y  only  had  the  ellect  of 
<<»nfinnin^  the  impn»ssion  prevailin;^  there,  that  th(» 
Hriti^^h  peoph?  wtTe  riih'd  l)y  a  sophist  instead  of  by  a 
slatesnian,  bv  an  **  unctuous  hvpoerite  "  instead  of  bv  a 
htTo ;  and,  justly  or  unjustly-  for  it  is  not  for  us,  who 
rlironicle   simple  facts,  to  drtermine  which — Mr.   (ilad- 
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stone's  Government  continued  henceforth  to  be  sus- 
pected and  disliked  by  the  whole  Gterman  people, 
including  their  Chancellor — which  entailed  sad  and 
humiliating  consequences  for  England  in  due  course,  as 
we  shall  still  have  occasion  to  see. 

But,  meanwhile,  it  is  with  the  effect  of  the  Austro- 
German  Alliance  on  Russia  that  we  are  more  imme- 
diately  concerned.      Backed,   as   the   con* 

The  barking  •'  ^  ' 

slavism  aro'       clusiou  of  that  AUiaucc  was  on  the  part  of 

now  whipped         ^  i  i  p        •  •  i 

and  whistled      Germany,  by  a  plan  tor  mcreasmg  her  army 

m  vO  neei* 

(a  plan  carried  out  in  the  following  year, 
1880*),  it  soon  acted  in  St.  Petersburg  like  one  of  the 
Chancellor's  "  cold  water-jets."  It  is  true  that  some 
organs  of  the  national  Press  grew  more  furious  than 
ever,  but  they  were  straightway  commanded  by  the 
Government,  on  pain  of  suspension,  to  observe  greater 
moderation  of  tone  in  discussing  international  questions, 
especially  the  relations  of  the  Empire  to  its  neighbours. 
The  barking  dogs  of  Panslavism  being  thus  whipped 
and  whistled  in  to  heel,  while  the  military  ardour  of  the 
nation  found  diverting  vent  in  the  work  of  conquering 
the  Tekke-Turcomans,  and  in  pushing  the  eastern 
boundaries  of  the  Empire  ever  nearer  the  Anglo-Indian 
frontier,  it  only  remained  to  re-establish  the  semblance 
of  those  cordial  relations  between  the  Courts  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  Berlin  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
recent  events. 

It  did    not    contribute   very  much   to    this   result 
that,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Austro-German 

*  See  our  Chapter  on  the  DomeBtic  Affairs  of  the  Empire,  p.  401,  jk^. 
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Alliance,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  passed  through 
Berlin  without  calling  on  any  one ;  but  the  bad  effect 
of  this  demonstration  was  soon  thereafter 
counteracted  by  the  arrival  of  the  Czare-  chS^^^^- 
^itcD  (iSovember,  1879)  who,  on  his  way  ^t^l^l^'l^^f 
home  from  Cannes,  had  spent  a  few  days  at  2nd  Sirui*"* 
Vienna,  and  now  made  a  detour  for  the 
special  purpose  of  paying  his  respects  to  the  German 
Court.  His  example,  too,  was  imitated,  if  reluctantly, 
bv  Prince  Gortchakoff,  fresh  from  his  interview  with 
the  French  journalist  at  Baden ;  and  all  these  external 
amenities  were  acknowledged  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year  (ISSO),  when  the  Emperor  William — in 
a  missive  that  was  countersigned  by  his  Chancellor,  and 
thus  invested  with  political  character — conveyed  to  the 
Czar  a  bouquet  of  compliments  and  congratulations  on 
the  <K;casi«>n  of  his  **  jubilee  of  rule.'*  * 

liut,  alas !  that  rule  was  now  doomed  to  be  of  short 
duration,  and  yet  the  events  which  curtailed  it  had  the 
t'fTtH't  of  less(»nini^  tlu»  estrangement  betw(M»n 

^  ^  Unrtmann.  the 

St.    IVtersburt,'  and    Berlin.      However  di-     anunr^^^^^^^^^^ 
ver*;ent   mij'ht    be    the   views  of    the    two     romiuntion 
(it>vernments  on  certain  questions  of  foreign     «^*'>''-"»i'>rt*«- 
iHilicv,  thert»  was  one   matter  on  which   thev  were  both 
agreed,    and    that    was    the    subject   of    revolutionarv 
anarchy,    Nihilism,    Socialism — whatever    name    it    as- 
sum«*<l.      Keeentatt(»mj)ts  on  the  lives  of  both  Emp<Tors 
had   convinced   tluMU   that   then*  was  at  least  one  jKith 
they  could  pursue  in  common ;  and  t\\o  fact  that,  in  the 

•  Tlie  25th  auuiver8ai7  of  hu  accfsniou  to  tho  tliroue. 
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pursuit  of  this  path,  the  Czar  did  not  get  all  the 
practical  sympathy  he  claimed  from  Prance,  only  tended 
to  chill  the  interested  aflfection  of  Bossia  for  the 
Republic,  and  to  make  her  return  to  her  old  love. 
Nothing  did  so  much  to  dispel  the  German  Chancellor's 
apprehensions  of  a  Russo- French  alliance  as  the  refusal 
of  the  French  Government  (in  the  spring  of  1880)  to 
extradite  Hartmann,  the  Nihilist,  who  was  suspected  ot 
having  planned  the  railway-plot  against  the  Czar  at 
Moscow  (in  December,  1879) ;  and  certainly  the  Chan- 
cellor was  far  from  sorry  at  seeing  the  Russian  Am- 
bassador leave  Paris  for  several  months,  in  token  of  the 
Czar's  displeasure  at  the  disobliging  way  in  which 
Hartmann  had  been  denied  him,  and  spirited  across 
the  English  Channel  into  the  stronghold  of  defiant 
freedom. 

That  Hartmann,  if  he  had  been  laid  hold  of  in  Berlin, 
would  not  have  been  so  considerately  treated  as  he  was 
Goniianv  and  ^^  PaHs,  cau  scarcely  be  doubted  when  we 
toniinon  Held      cousidcr  tliat,  wlieu  at  last  the  Czar  Alex- 

<>f  co-opera- 

^^^^'  ander  II.  fell    a  victim  to  those  who  had 

already  made  five  different  attempts  to  take  his  life 
(13th  March,  1881),  Prince  Bismarck,  by  command  of 
the  Emperor,  immediately  took  steps  for  combining 
the  European  Powers  in  common  action  against  political 
crimes  and  international  anarchy.  We  have  already 
had  occasion  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  endeavour, 
and  to  show  that,  one  by  one,  the  other  Powers  fell 
away  and  left  Germany  and  Eussia  to  concert  their 
own  measures  on  the  basis  of  the   original  proposal, 
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which  ultimately  (Januarj%  1885)  found  expression  in 
the  signature  of  an  Extradition  Agreement.*  But  we 
may  now  remark  that  it  was  this  community  of  action 
between  the  two  Empires — isolated,  as  they  were,  on 
this  subject  from  the  rest  of  Europe — which  acted  as  a 
salve  to  the  wounds  inflicted  on  Russia  at  the  Congress 
of  Berlin,  and  gradually  reconciled  her  to  the  belief 
that  the  Austro-German  Agreement  would  best  answer! 
its  purpose  by  serving  as  a  basis  for  the  reconstruction  I 
of  the  Triple  Alliance.  ^ 

That  the  new  Czar,  Alexander  III.,  shared  this 
b<»lief,  seemed  to  be  all  the  more  a  proof  of  his  sagacity 
and  self-restraint,  seeing  that,  as  heir- 
apparent,  he  had  always  been  credited  pero™  meet 
with  a  deep  aversion  to  everything  Ger- 
man, and  that  the  Panslavists  had  looked  forward 
to  his  n*i<;n  as  to  the  s(»venth  heaven  of  their  hopes. 
What,  then,  was  their  disapj)ointnient  to  see  that 
Ah'xander  III.  had  not  been  luanv  inontlis  on  tlie 
thron**  before  he  sought  and  obtained  an  interview  with 
the  (rennan  f^mperor  at  Dantzig  (Dth  S(»ptenib(T,  I^^^l). 
With  the  KmptTor  were  thi»  Crown  Prince  and  IVinee 
Hisinarek;  while  tlie  Czar  was  attended,  amon^  others,  by 
M.  de  (fiers,  the  sueeessor-d*»sii^nate  of  Prince  (lortclia- 
kotr  wlio  had  now  virtuallv  n'sii^ned  the  niana'^einent 
«»f  atlairs.  If  ever  any  j)oor  mortal  inlierited  a  erown 
of  thorns,  it  was  surely  Alexander  111.;  and  tliere  is 
rt'Uson  to  believe  that,  apart  from  tin*  wish  to  make  his 
jM-ace  with  (lermany,  and   thus   <li.spose  at  least  of  one 
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of  his  troubles,  His  Majesty  more  especially  desired  to 
take  the  advice  of  one  of  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the 
age  on  the  domestic  ills  that  might  well  have  perturbed 
a  more  perspicacious  and  resolute  soul  than  his. 

That,  at  least,  the  conversation  at  the  Dantzig 
meeting  turned  less  on  international  relations  than  on 

European  anarchy  would  appear  from  the 
thei?  inter-         foUowiug  telegram,  addressed  by  the  Aus- 
trian Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  Count 
Kalnoky,  to  Baron  Hay  merle,  his  Chief  at  Vienna :  — 

"  M.  de  Giers,  whom  I  have  just  seen,  is  greatly  pleased  with  the 
mutual  impressions  produced  by  the  Dantzig  interview.  The  Em- 
peror Alexander  has  returned  with  an  increased  feeling  of  tranquiUity 
and  inner  contentment.  In  particular,  the  wisdom  and  unexpected 
moderation  of  Prince  Bismarck's  language  have  made  a  good  impres- 
sion, no  less  on  the  Czar  than  on  M.  de  Giers,  and  convinced  them 
that  in  no  direction  has  he  anything  but  peaceful  intentions.  There 
being  in  reality  no  disquieting  question  of  foreign  policy  to  be  dealt 
with,  the  conversation  mainly  turned  on  the  means  of  combating  the 
revolutionary  danger,  and  here  also  Prince  Bismarck  recommended 
great  caution  and  moderation  in  the  matter  of  international  measures. 
M.  de  Giers  said  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  Dantzig  meeting  | 
was  this,  that  the  Czar  had  thus  openly  and  unequivocally  signified  I 
to  all  Kussia  his  will  to  pursue  a  conservative  and  pacific  policy."*      I 

That  such,  indeed,  was  the  Czar's  firm  will  could  no 
longer  be  doubted  when  next  year  (April,  1882)  he  at 
last  formally  relieved  Prince  GortchakofF  from  his  cares 
of  office,  and  also  accepted  (in  June)   the  resignation 

•  Happily  for  our  biographical  pnrposes  this  t«lefpram,  in  the  fonn  in 
which  it  was  sent  by  Baron  Haymerle  to  Francis  Joseph,  found  its  way, 
by  some  singular  act  of  iudiscretion,  into  the  Egycrtets — a  journal  appear- 
ing at  Pesth. 
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of  Count  Ignatieff,  wlio  was  the  life  and  the  hope  of  the 
anti-German  war-party.      Great  was  the  jubilation  in 
Germany    at    the   removal     of   these    two     ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
statesmen  from  the  council -chamber  of  the     oth^^S^^ 
Czar,  but  not  greater  than  the  loy  which     tc«.andre- 

'  o  o    J  bukes  Skobe- 

greeted  the  Imperial  frown  incurred  by  brand*^^**^"^ 
General  Skobeleff  on  account  of  his  anti-Ger- 
man speeches.  With  the  laurels  of  Geok  Tep^  still  fresh 
upon  his  heroic  brow,  the  great  **  White  General "  of 
the  great  '*  White  Czar "  had,  like  another  Peter  the 
Hermit  bearing  a  fiery  cross,  swept  across  Europe 
preaching  death  and  destruction  to  the  hated  Germans. 

"  We  are  not  masters  in  our  own  house,"  he  cried  ;  "  the  foreigner 
ijt  everywhere  and  everything  in  Russia,  and  from  his  baneful  in- 
floeiiee  we  can  only  be  delivere<l  by  tlie  swonl.  And  shall  I  tell 
you  the  name  of  the  intriguing  intruder  1  -  it  is  the  German.  I 
n*jx»at  it,  and  entreat  you  never  to  forget  it — the  Gennan  is  the 
♦•ii«-iiiy.  A  htnii;;jl«*  is  inevitable  betwe«*n  the  Teuton  and  the  Slav  ; 
it  <*:iiinot  be  loiii;  «l«*ff'rnM|.  It  will  belong,  siinguinary,  an<l  teiTibh*, 
but  1  hold  th«'  faith  that  it  will  terminate  in  favour  of  the  Slav." 

LaunchtMl  as  they  were  at  Paris,  by  such  a  man  as  one 
(»f  tht»  Czar's  greatest  warriors,  these  fulininations  could 
n<»t  fail  to  excite  uneasiness  in  Jierlin  ;  hut  tliis  uneasi- 
Ufss  was  (juickly  dispelled  wh(»n  the  Itussian  Aml)assador 
di>avowcd  all  connection  of  his  Government  with  the 
tirades  of  Skohelell*;  when  the  official  dazrffv  of  St. 
lVt«-rshurg  likewise  not   only  published  a  dischiinuT,* 

•  In  s  n«»t«'  in  the  offirinl  (inztttf  it  was  d<»<'lnre<l  **  that  i>rivnt«*  ntt«'r. 
■ijr«««  by  iMTH«»imhavin>r  no  authority  fmni  tlu'ir  (ioveriiiiu*nt  to  makr  thfm 
i-jiii  naturAJly  have  nn  iiitlucnco  u|hhi  th«»  ^I'lUTal  course  nf  our  ft)n»ijrn 
p<ihey.  n<>r  ran   they  affeet  luir  gocnl  relations  with  ueighlxmring  btates. 
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but  forbade  the  future  holding  of  all  political  speeches 
bj  military  persons ;  and  when  Skobeleff  himself  was 
ordered  to  return  home  at  once  and  rejoin  his  Corps. 
Skobeleff  returned  home  as  he  was  commanded,  and 
soon  thereafter  all  Europe  was  shocked  to  hear  of  his 
sudden  death  at  Moscow. 

The  death  of  Skobeleff  (July,  1882)  had  been  shortly 
preceded  by  that  of  Garibaldi  (June),  as  it  was  followed, 
j^  ^^  before  the  year  was  fairly  out,  by  the  decease 

Ltec^S^or"  of  Gambetta ;  while  the  following  spring 
(iermany.  (March,   1SS3)  beheld   Prince  Gortchakoft 

pass  away.  And  it  was  pointed  oat  with  a  brutal  and 
unseemly  exultation  by  German  writers  that  to  only  one 
of  all  these  implacable  foes  of  Germany — Garibaldi,  to 
wit — was  it  given  to  die  a  worthy  death.  For,  as  the 
irony  of  fate  would  have  it,  the  Teutophobe  Skobeleff 
succumbed  to  a  riotous  carnival  of  German  courtesans; 
while  Gortchakoff  breathed  his  last  (at  Baden)  in  the 
arms  of  his  German  mistress ;  and  Gambetta  came  by  his 
end  through  the  casual  bullet  of  his  paramour's  revolver. 
But  this  mention  of  Gambetta  reminds  us  that,  liaving 
now  traced  the  gradual  restoration  of  cordial  relations 
between  the  Governments  (we  will  not  say  the  peoples) 
of  Germany  and  Russia  as  the  almost  inevitable  effect 
of  the  Austro-German  Alliance,  we  must  now  turn  to 
consider  the  development  of  the  Empire's  relations  to 
its  Western  neighbours,  especially  to  France. 

which  are  based  not  only  upon  tics  of  friendship  existing:  between  crowned 
)i(*ads  and  their  clear  perception  of  the  interests  of  their  people,  but  also 
upon  the  strict  and  mutual  observance  of  existing  treaties." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE    FOREIGN    RELATIONS    OF   THE    EMPIRE    {continued), 
2.  Isolation  of  France  ;  Estranyement  from  England. 

From  tlie  particular  line  of  our  narrative  which  followed 
the  development  of  Germany's  relations  to  her  Western 
neighbour  we  turned  aside  in  the  spring  of  1S75,  when 
the  "  war-scare,"  that  seemed  to  prelude  a  rupture 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Republic,  had  been  allayed  ; 
and  when  thenceforth  the  attention  of  the     ., . 

franco  ana 

two  nations  Was  concentrated,  not  so  much  ^*^"'»*"^ 
on  their  own  inter-relations,  which  j^ave  rise  to  no  verv 
memorable  incident,  as  on  tlieir  r(»sjH»ctive  attitudes  to 
the  Eastern  Question — the  all-absorbing  material  of 
Eun)j)ean  diplomacy  for  the  next  few  y(»ars.  W(»  saw 
how  elose  was  the  co-oj)eration  lu'twtM'n  the  two  (Jovern- 
ments  ill  pressing  the  Porte  lor  ri'|)aration  of  th(»  wrong 
done  to  their  dij'nitv  bv  the  niunler  of  tlieir  a^rt^nts  at 
Saloiiiea  ;  and  we  likewise  saw  how  tbe  work  of  recon- 
ciliation, thus  begun,  was  not  interrupte<l  by  any  colIisi(Hi 
of  int<Tests  eonnt*cted  with  the  Kusso-'rurkish  war,  or 
bv  any  grave*  diveri^eiiee  of  opinion  at  the  (Congress. 

And  wbil(»  this  (/on«^'ress  of  l)iploniaey  was  j)roinot- 
uv^  tin*  eause  of  j)eaee  at  IJcrlin,  a  ('(Hiiiress  of  Industrv 
no  less  contributed  to  the  same  end  at  Paris.      Nor  was 
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it  the  fault  of  the  French,  if  the  Germans  hung  hack 
from  grasping  the  palm-branch  now  held  out  to  them 
Bismarck  by  their  vanquished  foes.     After  some  hesi- 

Empire  from       tatiou,  it  is  true,  tlicv  did  send  some  few 

an  ^'industrial  .       . 

Sedan."  meagre  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  to 

the  International  Exhibition  (of  1878);  but  Bismarck 
would  not  hear  of  their  taking  part  in  the  industrial 
competition  at  that  great  world-fair.  The  French 
Government  pleaded  hard,  and  even  sent  a  special  envoy, 
the  Marquis  d'Abzac,  to  urge  its  prayer ;  but  the  powers 
at  Berlin  were  inexorable.  It  was  pretended  that,  in 
thus  refusing  the  earnest  request  of  Marshal  MacMahon, 
the  Chancellor  wished  to  revenge  himself  on  the  "  French 
hatred  of  Germany,  which  had  displayed  such  formidable 
proportions  (in  the  Press)  in  the  years  1876-7;"*  but 
it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  sagacious  Prince 
wished  to  spare  his  countrymen — pending  the  salutary 
operation  of  his  protective  tariff — a  repetition  of  the 
'*  cheap  and  nasty  "  verdict  which  had  been  pronounced 
on  their  products  at  Philadelphia  two  years  before;! 
and  that,  suspecting  an  ambush  on  the  part  of  the 
French  palm -branch- bearers,  he  desired  to  save  Germany 
from  an  "industrial  Sedan." 

But  notwithstanding  this  slight  jar  in  the  harmony 
The  Empire  between  Paris  and  Berlin,  the  concord  be- 
iteiMibfic  CO-       tween  the  two  Governments  continued  to 

operate  in  tiie  , 

fhe  Sem  ^  grow  apacc.  For  they  were  now  allied  with 
Queauon.  ^j^^  othcr  Powcrs  iu  the  pursuit  of  several 

common  objects,  and  one  of  these  objects  was  the  strict 

•  "  Our  Chancellor,"  by  Dr.  Busch.  f  See  p.  460,  poH. 
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execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  On  this  Treaty  the 
ink  had  long  been  dry,  but  yet  several  of  its  stipulations 
were  still  a  dead  letter ;  and  it  concerned  the  honour  of 
the  **  honest  broker "  that  the  Porte,  no  less  than 
Russia,  should  be  kept  to  its  engagements.  Montene- 
gro, in  particular,  had  not  yet  (in  the  summer  of  1880) 
been  seised  of  the  Albanian  territory. accorded  to  her  by 
Turkey ;  while  the  Sultan  was  equally  behindhand  with 
his  cession  of  the  districts  which  the  Powers  "  recom- 
mended *'  him  to  hand  over  to  Greece.  It  is  true  that 
the  Sultan's  duty  in  the  former  case  was  based  on  a 
treaty-obligation,  while  in  the  latter  it  only  reposed  on 
the  mere  advice  of  his  "  friends."  But  France,  who  at 
Berlin  had  constituted  herself  champion  of  the  Greeks, 
was  as  determined  that  this  protocoUed  counsel  should 
be  acted  on,  as  Germany  was  resolved  to  see  treaty 
justice  done  to  the  Montenegrins  ;  and,  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  two  ends,  France  and  Germany  were  all 
the  more  certain  of  energetic  support  from  England,  as 
the  Beaconsfield  Administration  had  by  this  time  been 
succeeded  by  the  Cabinet  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  dearest 
wish  of  whose  humanitarian  heart  was  to  see  the 
European  possessions  of  the  "  unspeakable  Turk " 
parcelled  out  among  the  degenerate  descendants  of 
Homer,  and  the  quasi-Homeric  heroes  of  Czernagora. 

Can  it,  therefore,  be  wondered  at,  that  when  the 
Porte,  by  no  device  of  diplomacy  whatso- 

•'  L  */  Germany  joins 

?ver,  could  be  brought  to  comply  with  the     dimonBtration 

territorial  claims  of  Montenegro,  Mr.  Glad- 

jtone  should  have  solicited  the  Powers  to  join  England  in 
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sending  a  comminatory  fleet  of  ironclads  to  the  Albanian 
coast?  Unwilling  to  destroy  the  semblance  of  the 
European  Concert,  Germany,  too,  at  last  consented  to 
contribute  her  quota  of  guns  to  the  coercive  Armada; 
but  neither  Germany  nor  Austria  was  inclined  to  do 
more  than  point  their  threatening  pistols  at  the  re- 
luctant Turk,  or  to  fire  with  anything  but  blank  cart- 
ridge, if  they  fired  at  all ;  while  as  to  the  blockading  of 
Smyrna  and  the  impounding  of  several  Turkish  islands 
in  the  Archipelago,  Bismarck  regarded  these  proposed 
measures  as  little  else  than  the  methods  of  a  madman, 
who  would  infallibly,  if  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, 
involve  Europe  in  a  general  scramble  for  the  exploded 
fragments  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Germanj';  joined 
the  naval  demonstration  off  Dulcigno,  but  without 
shotting  her  guns,  like  England  and  Eussia  ;  which  was 
the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  was  probably  the  first 
time  in  all  the  career  of  her  Chancellor  where  the 
reality  and  the  appearance  of  his  intentions  were  not 
in  perfect  accord.  But  at  the  same  time  Bismv^rck 
took  very  good  care  that  he  should  save  himself  from 
the  shame  of  having  been  associated  with  entire 
fiasco ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
more  owing  to  the  urgent  representations  of  Count 
llatzfeldt  at  Constantinople,  than  to  the  menacing 
niancpuvrcs  of  the  international  fleet  at  Dulcigno, 
that  the  Sultan  at  last  gave  orders  for  the  strict  exe- 
cution of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  regard  to  Monte- 
negro. 

And    so    it   was,    too,    with    Greece*.      A    Confer- 
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ence,*  which  sat  at  Berlin  in  the  same  summer  (of  1880), 
had  re-delimited  the  Grajco-Turkish frontier  in  conformity 
with  the  "protocolled  suggestions  "  of  the 
Consrress;  but  what  was  the  use  of  that,     frontier 

^  ^  •  Conference. 

when  the  Porte  refused  to  act  on  the  advice 
of  this  Conference — whose  decision  had  been  communi- 
cated to  it  in  a  Collective  Note — and  to  cede  some  of 
the  fairest  portions  of  her  Thessalian  territory  to  Grtpcia 
Rapax  ?  From  seizing  this  fair  and  coveted  territory 
during  the  happy  opportunity  when  the  Sultan  was  af 
death -grips  with  the  Czar,  the  rapacious  Greeks  had 
been  held  back  only  by  the  assurance  of  the  Powers, 
especially  of  France,  that  when  the  war  was  over  their 
interests  would  be  well  looked  after ;  but  now  that  this 
promise  had  only  been  kept  to  the  extent  of  the 
academic  drawing  of  a  new  frontier- line,  and  of  the 
advice  which  had  been  tendered  by  the  Powers  to  the 
Porte — said  advice  being  utterly  disregarded — there 
arose  a  mighty  stir  in  the  arsenals  of  Greece,  and  a 
terrific  sounding  of  war-like  drums.  But  not  by  the 
bellicose  beating  of  Hellenic  drums,  nor  the  raising  of 
war-loans,  nor  the  ostentatious  purchase  of  Krupp 
cannon,  could  the  Porte  be  coerced  into  complying  with 
the  demands  of  Greece  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  plains 
around  Olympus  were  about  to  be  wrapped  in  tlie  flames 
of  destructive  and  unequal  conflict. 

From  this  calamity,  indeed,  they  were  only  saved 
bv  Bismarck's  intimation  to  the  Greeks  that,  if   thev 

•  Prince  Hohenlohe,  on  behalf  of  (»erinany,  presided  over  this  Con- 
ference of  Ambassadors  and  technical  delegates. 
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chose    to   go    to   Avar  with    Turkey,  they  would  have 
to  bear  the  brunt  and  tlie  consequences  of  battle  alone. 

At  the  same  time  it  w^as  clear  that,  if  the 

])i8marck  does 

uu'r^i^*'''''^     Turks  would  not  yield,  the  disputants  could 

Turkish  war.  .  ,       •,  ^         t         t  -* 

not  very  much  longer  be  kept  asunder; 
and  the  Chancellor  dreaded  the  dimensions  which  their 
struggle  might  at  last  assume.  As  for  Germany  (and 
with  Germany,  of  course,  was  Austria),  he  would  not 
hear  of  her  combining  with  the  other  Powers  to  coerce 
Turkey,  seeing  that,  in  the  case  of  Greece,  he  had  not 
the  same  treaty-title  to  do  so  as  in  the  matter  of  Monte- 
negro ;  nor  was  his  conscience  quite  so  elastic  as  that  of 
some  Western  statesmen,  who  had  previously  proclaimed 
that  **  the  greatest  triumph  of  our  time  ....  would 
be  the  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  Public  Right,  as  the 
governing  idea  of  European  policy."*  And  thus  the 
Concert  of  the  Powers,  with  respect  to  a  remedy  for  the 
ills  of  Greece,  had  to  resolve  itself  into  a  kind  of  moral 
coercion  which  scarcely  rose  above  the  character  of 
friendly  persuasion.  Nevertheless,  after  the  disputants 
had  refused  to  submit  their  quarrel  to  arbitration,  this 
persuasion  had  ultimatel}^  weight  enough  with  the  Porte; 
and  with  the  aid  of  another  Conference  at  Constanti- 
nople in  the  spring  of  1881,  which  drew  mutual  con- 
cessions from  both  the  parties,  the  Gra?co- Turkish 
frontier  difference  was  at  last  settled  to  the  advantage 
of  Pan- Hellenic  aspirations.  Put  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  force  which  did  most  to  break  the  will  of 

*  Article  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ou  **  Germany,  Franee,  aud  England,"  in 
the  Edinburgh  Hcv'uw  U»70). 
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the  Sultan  was  the  urgent  advice  of  Bismarck,  who  by 
this  time  had  achieved  an  ascendancy  in  the  councils  of 
the  Porte  comparable  only  to  the  influence  once  exercised 
by  the  Great  Eltchi  on  the  Golden  Horn.* 

This  ascendancy  was  denoted  by  the  marked  pre- 
ference which  the  Sultan  now  began  to  show  for  German 
officials  of  all  kinds  as  the  reorganising  instruments 
of  his  army,    his   administration,  and   his     Ascendancy  of 

S,    ,         . ,  -x  p    1  •  Germany  at 

nances;  and  by  the  numbers  ox   his  own     stamboui.  and 

^  the  causes 

subjects  whom  he  sent  to  Germany  to  be  ^^^'•^«'- 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  making  a  country  great.  But, 
above  all  things,  the  Sultan  had  now  come  to  the  firm 
conviction  that,  of  all  his  so-called  **  friends,'*  Germany 
was  the  most  sincere  and  the  most  disinterested,  seeing 
that,  of  all  the  Powers,  she  was  the  only  one  who  had 
neither  enriched,  nor  sought  to  enrich,  herself  with 
disintegrating  slices  of  his  dominions.  llussia  had 
wrung  from  him  a  portion  of  Armenia,  Austria  was  in 
possession  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  England  had 
hoisted  her  standard  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  Italy  was 

*  Tbe  Telegraphos,  one  of  the  chief  journals  of  Athens,  wroti? : — "  In 
the  last  stage  of  our  national  question  Prince  Bismarck  was  tlio  warmest 
advocate  of  Greece,  and  his  voice  lias  done  most  to  bring  about  a  pacific 
solution  of  the  question.  To  his  influence  is  mainly  due  the  unreserved 
readiness  of  the  Porte  to  cede  to  us  the  disputed  territory."  So.  too, 
wrote  the  Neue  Freie  Pratsc,  of  Vienna:  **  In  ord(;r  to  exercise  influence 
over  the  Turks  one  must  have  patience  with  them.  .  .  .  The  Euro])ean 
statesmen  who  despised  this  maxim  have  always  met  with  diplomatic 
failure  at  Constautinopk* — statesmen,  for  example,  like  IgnatiefT  and 
Glailstone.  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  the  first  to  solve  the  ethno- 
pHVchological  problem,  which  lies  concealed  in  the  nature  of  the  Oriental, 
by  treating  the  Turks  with  indulgence  and  persevenmce.  and  it  is  tlie 
merit  of  the  German  Chancellor  that  the  fronti<^r  (piarrel  between  Greece 
and  Turkey  will  now  to  all  appearance  be  peacefully  settled." 
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casting  longing  eyes  towards  Tripolis,  while  in  Tunis 
France  was  preparing  to  follow  the  example  of  all  this 
unscrupulous  land-grabbing. 

But  the  wonder  is  that  Bismarck  should  then  have 
risked  his  enormous  intiuence  with  the  Sultan  by  en- 
couraging France  to  appropriate  Tunis.  For  encourage 
Bismarck  en-  ^^^ — more  or  less  dircctly — to  do  this,  he 
France  to  take     Certainly   did.     "Do    what   you  like    with 

Tunis,  and  *^  •' 

'''^y^  Tunis,"  said  Lord  Salisbury  to  M.   Wad- 

dington  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  "  England  will  raise 
no  objections."     This  was  said  with  the  view  of  consol- 
ing France  for  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  England, 
and  from  Berlin  also  M.  Waddington  carried  away  the 
conviction    that    Germany  would    in   no    way   thwart 
the  territorial  ambition  of  France  in  Africa.     For  why 
should   she  ?      Was   it  not  rather   in   the   interest   of 
Germany   to    conciliate   her    revengeful   neighbour   in 
every  possible  manner,  to  help  restless  France  in  find- 
ing a  vent  for  her  superfluous  energies  out  of  Europe, 
and  to  engage  her  in  an  enterprise  tliat  would  divert  her 
eyes  from  Cologne  to  Carthage  ?     The  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  was  not   a  matter  of   indifference  to 
Bismarck,  but   the   integrity  of   the    German  Empire 
was  still  dearer  to  him ;  and  if  the  occupation  of  Tunis 
by  the  French  could  in  any  degree  tend  to  impede  their 
recovery  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  Bismarck  was  not  the  man 
— with  all  his  disinterested  friendship  for  the  Sultan — 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  such  a  happy  result. 

From  him,  therefore,  came  no  single  word  of  protest 
or  remonstrance  when,  in  the  spring  of  1881,  on  the 
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pretext  of  restoring  order  on  their  Algerian  frontier, 
the  French   marched   an   army   into   Tunis   and   com- 
pelled  the    Bey  to   sign  a  treaty  of   pro-     The  Bardo 
tectorate,  which  was    virtually  a  treaty  of    the  jealousy  of 

*  "^  -^  the  Italians. 

cession.  That  the  Bey  was  to  some  extent 
a  vassal  of  the  Sultan,  and  that  his  territory,  therefore, 
formed  an  integral  portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  was 
seriously  disputed  by  none  but  the  French,  who  had 
obvious  enough  reasons  for  making  out  the  Kegency  to 
be  an  independent  realm.  But  the  truth  was  better 
stated  by  the  Italians,  whose  jealousy  had  been  aroused 
by  this  accession  to  the  already  great  preponderance  of 
France  as  a  Mediterranean  Power,  and  who  sent  out  a 
Circular  describing  the  Bardo  Pact  as  a  mere  repetition 
of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which  Europe,  therefore, 
as  the  guardian  and  guarantor  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  had  a  perfect  right  to  revise  in  solemn 
Congress. 

But  this  Circular  of  Signor  Cairoli  effected  nothing. 
"Tell  the  Italian  Government,"  was  Bismarck's  reply 
to  the  German  Minister  at  Rome, 

**  that  I  am  altogether  avei*se  from  any  interference  of  the  Powei-s 
in    the    Franco-Tunisian  question,  seeing  that,  having  been  settled 
by   common    agi-eement,    such    a   question  no  longer 
exists.     I    know    not    how    the    other    Powers   that      to^^^L^um-lc 
signed  the  Treaty  of  BerUn  will  look  at  the  matter;      gctnoua^"^ 
but  you  can  already  declare  to  the   Italian   Govern- 
ment that  Germany  will  not  attend  a  Congress  having  for  its  obj^t 
the    undoing   or   diminishing   of    concessions   already    acquired    by 
France  in  a  regular  manner."  * 

•  ''PolitUche  Geschichte  der  Gegenwart,"  for  1881,  p.  176. 
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Austria,  of  course,   as  in  duty  to  her  ally  bound, 
echoed  these  words,  while  Eussia  also  followed  suit; 
and  thus  as  England  would  not,  and  Italy  could  not  go 
to  war  with  France  for  the  sake  of  Tunis,  there  the 
matter  ended.     Yet  it  did  not  end  without  the  usual 
protestations  on  the  part  of  the  Porte,  and  of  threats  to 
send  a  Turkish  force  to  maintain  the  Sultan's  rights  in 
Tunis.     When  these  threats,  however,    were   answered 
by  the  German  Ambassador  with  the  assurance  that,  if 
the  Sultan  were  so  mad  as  to  go  to  war  with  France,  he 
would  be  left  by  the  Powers  to  fight  his  own  battles, 
his  angry  valour  cooled  ;  and  he  contented  himself  by 
declaring   the   Bardo   Treaty   to  be  null  and  void,  as 
having  been  signed  by  his  vassal  against  the  latter's 
will,  and  without  his  own  sovereign  assent.     But  the 
French  had  no  objection  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Bey 
saying  what  they  pleased,  provided  it  was  left  free  to  them 
by  the  Powers  to  do  as  they  liked,  and  thus  then  there 
was  consummated  an  act  which  rigid  moralists  denounced 
as  downright  robbery.       **  Steal ! ''  quoth  the   French, 
with  Ancient  Pistol,  "  fob  !  a  fico  for  the  phrase  !  "  and 
with  that  they  wound  up  the  successful  transaction  by 
a  few  well-merited  w^ords  of  compliment  to  their  accom- 
modating  friends  across   the   Rhine.     "We   can   only 
praise  the   behaviour   of  Germany   in   this   important 
matter,"  wrote  the  Fren(*.h  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Bar- 
tlielomy  Saint-Hilaire  (12tli  May),  '*  and  I  gladly  give 
(^vpression    to   the    gratitude   we   owe  to   the   German 
Government,  and  to  the  leading  organs  of  the  German 
Itcss. 
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These  words  indicated  a  marked  advance  on  the  path 
of  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries,  but  Bis- 
marck was  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  very  large 
party  in  France  who  rejjarded  his  approaches  with  a 
**  iimpO'Danaos-et'donn-ferentes  "  sort  of  feeling ;  and  of 
this  party  the  chief  was  no  less  a  person  than  j^^^  ^j^^ 
the  great  tribune  of  the  people,  I^eon  Gam-     ^m^^llfc^ 

rapproche- 

betta,  the  incorporation  of  all  the  national     (h^.'^KJr.ire*^*^" 
liopes    of    revenge.       The    career    of    this     pllhiiirana 
wondt'rful  man  had  been  followed  in   (Jer-     niyHtorimis 

<la.sh  into 

many  with  intense  interest.  Every  word  of  '^'^'^^'^y- 
liis  was  weighed  and  commented  on  by  the  Press  of 
IliTlin  with  as  much  attention  as  is  bestowed  by  the 
professors  of  the  Fatherland  on  the  exegesis  of  Virgil 
and  of  Plato.  His  speeches  were  studied,  his  actions  were 
suspiciously  watched,  and  the  barometer  of  public  feeling 
at  I{<Tlin  rost»  and  fell  in  proportion  as  (Janibetta  gave 
forth  a  peaceful  or  a  warlik(»  sign.  Kver  since  the  heroic 
davs  of  IJunh'aux,  he  had  been  steadily  risiiiLT  in  the 
popularity  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  the  (lermans  looked 
forward  with  appreliension  to  tlie  tinu*  wlieu  tliat  popu- 
laritv  sliould  place  him  at  tli(»  climax  of  national  power. 
The  Tunis  incident  had  not  Ioult  bren  over  when  it 
iH'caine  evidi'ut  that  tliis  tiuK*  was  fast  a])j)roacIiing.  It 
wa>  phiin  that,  b«»lore  tlie  year  was  out,  the  destinies  of 
Fran<'«*  would  Im»  entrusted  to  tlie  kee])inLr  of  a(iaiubetta 
Mini-^trv:  but  what  was  the  sur|)rise  of  the  (Jermans,  on 
wakini:  up  otie  nioriiinLf,  to  find  that  the  I)emo<Tatic 
Lioii  of  Fnitice  had  hem  riKiiuiuLT  about  in  their  fortilie<l 
eauip  oveniiglit,  and  had  even  been  prowling  around  the 
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sacred  purlieus  of  Varzin !     Considerable  mystery        sti// 
attaches  to  the  incognito  tour  made  by  Grambetts^  in 
North  Germany  in  the  autumn  of  1881  ;  but  he  him-^eif, 
at  least,  afterwards  avowed  that  his  only  object  was  to 
see  something  of  the  people  who  had  vanquished  France, 
and  especially  to  make  personal  inspection  of  the  great 
Baltic  ports.     Within  a   month  of  his  secret  visit  to 
Germany,    Gambetta   had    formed   a  French  Ministry 
and  taken  to  himself  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
**Ah,"  said  the  Germans,  '' 7ww  we  know  what  Gam- 
betta's  object  was  in  coming  thus  stealthily  to  spy  out 
our  laud.     Noiv  we  know  what  to  expect."   • 

But,  with  his  usual  foresight,  Bismarck  had  already 
prepared  for  all  contingencies.  For  shortly  before  the 
accession  of  M.  Gambetta  to  power,  the  King  of  Italy 

had  made  a  pilffrimaofe  to  Vienna;  and 
thcDemi^'*  that  his  visit  was  partly  the  result  of 
KmiccbyV       Urgent   advice    from    Berlin,    was    frankly 

move  in  Italy.  ,  ,  ... 

admitted  by  Signor  Mancini.  Vienna,  of 
course,  was  synonymous  with  Berlin ;  and  it  needed  not, 
therefore,  the  extension  of  King  Humbert's  journey  to 
the  German  capital,  to  convince  the  French  that  His 
Majesty's  visit  concerned  them  before  all  others. 
Between  Franco  and  Italy  the  Tunis  incident  had  pro- 
duced an  estrangement  which  even  found  expression, 
among  other  things,  in  a  bloody  fracas  at  Marseilles, 
and  in  a  pen-ind-paper  war  between  Paris  and  Rome. 
Throughout  all  Italy  there  was  nothing  but  bitter  talk 
of  French  perfidy,  and  of  French  preponderance  in 
the  Mediterranean.     Italy  had  become   accustomed  to 
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regard  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  between  Egypt  and 
Algeria,  as  her  natural  inheritance  ;  but  of  this  prospec- 
tive inheritance  she  had  now  been  suddenly  robbed  of 
a  good  half  by  the  jealous  and  unscrupulous  action  of 
France.  She  had  been  duped  by  the  Republic,  which, 
however,  she  was  able  neither  to  chastise  nor  check 
alone  ;  and  therefore  she  began  to  consider  the  wisdom 
of  throwinsf  in  her  lot  with  the  Gennan  Powers. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  Bismarck's  main  ob- 
jects in  encouraging  the  Republic  to  appropriate  Tunis, 
apart  from  his  primary  desire  to  divert  its  eyes  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  ruins  of  Carthajje,  was  to 

^  KstranKonient 

proiluce  an  estrangement  between  France  Franc^and 
and  Italv.  Rut  if  he  aimed  at  the  latter 
n*sult,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  to  the  extent  of  pro- 
voking an  open  conflict  between  them,  seeing  that,  in  a 
war  l)rtw(*fn  the  two  MtMlit^Trancan  rivals,  (nTinanv  - 
as  thr  (Miaiict*llor  had  writt<'n  a  vrar  or  two  Ix'forc* 
-would  1h»  bound  to  support  Italy;  and  (mtuuuiv 
loii^fd  not  so  much  for  an  oi)portunity  of  attai'kin<^ 
Fran<'»*  as  for  tin*  moans  of  completing  lifr  isolation, 
-^o  a^  to  rfudcr  Iut  innocuous  on  the  l{hin<\  Thus 
Germany  had  an  undouhtrd  interest  in  the  supervening 
of  such  a  <-oolncss   between  France  and    Italv  as  would 

ft 

induce  the  latt4T  to  court  the  svnipathv  of  the  (lernian 
I'l.wers  ;  and  this  much  at  least  mav  he  said  that, 
whatt'Ver  HiNuiarck's  >lian*  in  jjrodueing  tliiN  result,  it 
liad  now  been  i'airlv  hrouj^ht  about. 

In   visitinir   VitMina   in  the  autumn  of    I'^^'^^l,    Ivinir 
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Humbert  had  virtually  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
Austro-Gerinan  Alliance,  and  the  attentions  which  he 
Exchange  of       reccived  proved  that  his  visit  was  welcome. 

cttiisivG  coiH" 

piimeuisbc-        Yet  his  pilffrimaffe  to  the  Hofburg:  was  far 

tween  liome  x      o  o  o 

and  Berlin.  f  roui  meeting  with  the  unanimous  approval 
of  his  subjects,  of  whom  a  large  section — the  Irreden- 
tists— still  clung  to  the  hope  of  rounding  off  the 
national  unity  with  the  Italian-speaking  districts  of 
Austria.  Eepublican  demonstrations  of  dissatisfaction 
greeted  the  King  on  his  return  to  Rome,  and  it  was 
probably  this  outburst  of  feeling  which  caused  Bismarck, 
a  few  days  later,  to  declare  that,  "  with  each  successive 
Ministry  in  Italy,  the  centre  of  political  gravity  had 
changed  so  much  from  right  to  left,  that  it  could  slide 
no  further  in  the  latter  direction  without  falling  on 
republican  ground/**  These  words  being  made  the 
subject  of  comment  in  the  Italian  Chamber,  Signor 
Mancini  (Foreign  Minister)  observed  that  they  had 
nothing:  to  do  with  the  German  Chancellor's  attach- 
ment  to  Italy,  being  merely  the  "outcome  of  an 
oratorical  promenade,  through  the  chief  nations  of 
Europe  with  the  view  of  showing  that  liberalism  every- 
where was  nothing  but  masked  republicanism."  Here- 
upon Bismarck  telegraphed  to  Mancini  to  thank  him 
for  this  correct  interpretation  of  his  speech,  and  to  as- 
sure him  of  his  friendliness  to  Italy. f  "  The  Italians," 
said  ^lancini,  "  should  unite  to  sympathise  with  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  to  trust  and  esteem  the  high  wisdom 

♦  Reichstapr.  20th  XovonihtT,  1881. 

t  Tol«l  by  Maiicini  liimself  in  the  Chamber,  9th  December. 
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and  inajjnaninnty  of  the  great  statesman  at  the  head  of 
the  Imperial  Government."  This  effusive  exchange  of 
eompliments  was  a  significant  hint  to  Gambetta,  who 
had  l)egun  to  angle  in  the  republican  back-waters  of 
tlie  Peninsula,  as  it  was  a  proof  that  Bismarck's  ]K)licy 
of  isolating  France  had  been  crowned  with  a  fresh 
sucet»ss. 

This  success  could  no  longer  be  doubted  when,  next 
year  (October,  I^>^2),  Count  Kalnoky  publicly  declared 
that    King  Humbert's  visit  to  Vienna  had 
lK*en  prompted   by  a  desire  to  Klentiiv  the     .vusinMJrr 

,  "»i^"  Alliance. 

cause  of  Italy  with  the  pc^aceful  and  con- 
servative policy  of  the  Austro-IIungarian  Cabinet,  and 
when  the  publication  of  a  Green  Book  on  Kgypt  showed 
a  most  decided  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Italian 
<fovernment  to  view  the  affairs  of  that  country  with 
the  eves  of  (lermanv.  The  uiHlerstandiiiL^  between 
Italv  ainl  tlie  (Jerinan  Powers  ha<l,  indeed,  I)v  tliis  time 
attaine<l  to  sometliiiii;  like  tlie  (joiisistenev  of  a  new 
Triple   Allianee,*  thoui^h    it   was   only  in    tlie    spring  of 

•  Tliiit  tli«»  a^MM•H^ioIl  of  Itnlv  to  tlu'  Au«»tro-(i«»rinaii  Alliftiiro  djitrs 
fn-rn  tlw  year  1*^>*«  i.**  prov«Ml.  amou^  otlur  thintr'<,  ^v  tin*  w<»nls  of  Siir»<»r 
MniK'ini.  wIumi  iiiti'qH*)ltit4><l  on  tlw  ITtli  Mjin-h.  H>v*i.  ms  to  Italy  ^  policy 
ill  tIm'  H«**1  S«'a.  Si^jnor  Maiu-ini  on  that  orca^ion  <l«'rl:inMl  tiir  a<^>un)ption 
tint  nn  «-trantr»*inrnt  ha<l  taki'ii  pla<*«*  In'twron  Italy,  on  tin*  on*'  lian«l.  ami 
<»rrninny  nn<l  AuHtrin  on  thi»  otluT.  to  1m»  «juiti»  unfouiKJcd.  "  In  all  our 
n»'jr"nMti'.n^  with  F^iii^laml,**  In*  ^ai^i.  "  wr  took  ran*  to  make  it  rl««ar  that 
It.nly  iNiiiM  I'lit^T  ifit««  no  i-n^a^rUH'iitH  >\ hirh  \vrr«'  ront  rary  to  tin*  airnn-nuMit 
rwiirlu.|«Ml  with  th»»  two  Kinpin*>.*'  Thr  ('ahiin't.  h««  pror«'riliMl.  arr-'iTati-il 
*o  ii-tlf  •'onH'  iiMTit  for  ha\  iniT  rontrihiiti'*!  to  th»*  niaintrnain'i*  of  |M'a«M' 
in  Kur.jH*.  whifh  «p|M*«ri'«l  to  !»«'  tlinat*  n««l  iM't'on*  thr  Alliai.<*«»  with 
thr  t  nipir»'*i  was  ron<'linl«*<l  in  1*^*^2.  l)«-«pit<'  tli««  unpopularity  of  that 
\ni;tti«*»'.  anioniT  ••crtain  rlas^rs  of  tin*  popula'iou.  the  work  t>f  tin*  tioicrn 
inent  in  o  •iiiifctioii  with  it  rouM  not  he  ih"%t roved. 
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the  following  year  (1883)  that  the  fact  was  authori- 
tatively disclosed  to  Europe  by  Signor  Mancini  himself 
(speaking  in  the  Senate,  11th  April).  It  was  the  fact, 
more  than  the  form,  that  interested  Europe ;  and  of 
quite  subordinate  importance  was  the  question  whether 
the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  Austro-German  defensive 
jilliance  had  been  reduced  to  writing.  "  M.  Gambetta," 
Bismarck  had  said,  "  works  upon  the  nerves  of  Europe 
like  a  man  who  beats  a  drum  in  a  sick-room  ;'*  but  even 
now  that  this  dreaded  statesman  was  no  more  (he  had 
died  with  the  year  1882),  the  German  Chancellor 
recognised  the  necessity  of  still  further  securing  the 
peace  of  Europe  against  the  unforeseen  dangers  that  lav 
in  the  lottery-bag  of  French  politics.     His  semi-official 

orijan,  therefore,  spoke  with  the  langruac^e 

Nccesaity  and  .  .  . 

nowTripic'*^      of  authority,   when   it   described   the   new 

Triple  Alliance — Understanding,  perhaps, 
would  have  been  the  better  expression — as  a  purely 
defensive  precaution,  based  on  the  uncertainty  of 
the  three  Powers  as  to  whether  any  two  of  them 
would  be  likely  to  retain  their  present  measure  of 
independence  and  security  after  France  should  have 
conquered  the  other.  In  short,  this  new  Triple  Agree- 
ment wiis  rightly  interpreted  as  tantamount  to  a  tacit 
demand  by  the  three  contracting  Powers  that  France 
should  enter  into  her  own  recognizances  to  keep  the 
peace ;  and  this  implied  request  was,  of  course,  followed 
by  an  indignant  profession  of  injured  innocence  on  the 
part  of  France.  The  intentions  of  the  Kepublic  might 
be  peaceable  enough,  but  what  Bismarck  dreaded  was 
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the  conversion  of  that  Republic  into  a  Monarchy,  from 
which  aggression  would  be  sure,  he  said,  to  come. 

"  It  is  the  foreigner  who  watches  over  and  sup- 
ports the  Republic  in  France,"  cried  the  Bonapjirtist 
Paul  de  Cassagnac,  and  there  was  con-  it«etrocton 
siderable  truth  in  his  lamentation.  *'  To  *''*^""^ 
rec4)nimend  our  present  form  of  government  to 
European  benevolence,"  wrote  the  BfpuhUque  Fran- 
(^aUf  in  the  same  sense,  *'  as  the  only  preventive 
against  the  war-like  proclivities  of  the  nation,  is  to 
insult  France  as  well  as  the  Republic.  There  is  no 
Frenchman,  be  he  Itepublican  or  Monarchist,  who  does 
not  feel  this  insult.**  Questioned  by  the  Due  de 
Hn)glie  in  the  Senate,  M.  Challemel-Lacour  (Foreign 
MiniNter)  replied  that  all  his  knowledge  of  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  Triple  Agreement  was  gathered 
from  tin*  nt'Wspaprrs  ;  hut  that  its  existence  was  nut  at 
all  calrulatrd  to  disquiet  France,  who  relit»d  no  less  on 
h»T  intioeence  than  on  her  arm  v.  This  was  all  very 
tin«\  but  nfV<'rtheless  the  incident  bad  the  elVect  of 
ri*-«»pening  for  a  while  the  fountains  ol'  abusi*  that 
jMTiodically  tlowtnl  from  Paris  to  Herlin.  For  tiie 
a4lvocat«*s  of  revenge  now  found  them.selves  further 
removrd  than  ever  from  thi»  realisation  of  th(»ir  aims, 
while  other  patriots  (hpjored  the  glowing  state  <.f 
i>olati«»n  to  which  their  couiitrv  was  reduced.  The 
climax  of  this  isolation,  as  tar  as  Italy  was  con  'erne<l 
had  bt-fn  betokened  by  the  new  Triph*  Airreement  lin 
l'^"^:]  ;  and  this  un<lcrstanding,  in  turn,  was  ratified 
on  tb«*  part  4>f  (Jennanv   by   a  visit  which  the   Crown 
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Prince,  acting  on  the  Chancellor's  ad\dce,  made  to 
Kome  towards  the  end  of  the  following  year,  when  he 
was  treated  by  King  Humbert  and  his  subjects  with 
every  mark  of  honour  and  respect.* 

To    Rome    the    German    Crown   Prince  had  gone 
straight  from  ^ladrid,  where  he  was  likewise  a  highly 
Gcrnmny  and      houourcd  guest  of  King  Alphonso,  and  this 
^p*^i»-  leads  us  to  speak  of   another  link  in  the 

chain  of  isolation  with  which  Bismarck  was  slowly,  but 
surely,  engirdling  the  French  Republic.     The  Spanish 
people  had  not  forgotten  the  incident  of  the  HohenzoU- 
ern  candidature,  and  what  Germany  had  had  to  suffer 
on  that  account ;  and  they  were  still  grateful  for  Bis- 
marck's friendly  intervention  on  their  behalf  when  their 
country,  a  few  years  later,  was  rent  with  civil  war.f 
Indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  French  seemed  to  them  to  be 
consistently  hostile  to  all  stable  government  in  Spain; 
for  it  was  beyond  doubt  that  the  Carlists  had  received 
material  encounigement  iVom  France,  while  the  republi- 
can foes  of  King  Alphonso  were  no  less  suspected  of 
drawing  su])plies  from  Paris.    French  gold,  in  particular, 
was  thought  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  republican 
risings  which  took  j^lace  in  various  parts  of  Spain  in  the 
summer  of  18^3;  and  when  King  Alphonso  extinguished 
these  si)arks  of  rebellion  with  promptness  and  energy, 
suspending,  among  other  measures,  the  constitutional 
guarantees,    he   was    flattered   by   the  receipt  of   con- 
gratulatory telegrams  from  Vienna  and  Berlin. 

To    monarchical    Spain,    sej^arated   as   she  was  by 

*  Sec  p.  305,  jwst.  t  See  p.  58,  ante. 
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France  from  all  the  great  monarchies  of  the  Continent, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eepublic  was  only  a  source  of 
political  contagion,  disquietude,  and  danger.  Binmarck 
All  the  s\'Tnp<athies  of  Kinsr  Alphonso  thcamblfuon 
were  with  the  aims  and  methods  of  these  Aip»ion«>. 
monarchies,  and  he  longed  to  take  rank  as  the  Sovereign 
of  a  Great  Power.  It  is  known  that  this  ambition  of 
his  was  encouraged  in  Berlin,  where  the  transformation 
of  the  Spanish  mission  into  an  embassy  would  be  sure 
to  carry  with  it  similar  results  in  the  otluT  capitals  of 
EurojK* ;  and  when,  therefore,  in  the  summt»r  of  I'^SS, 
Spain  concluded  a  Commercial  Treaty  with  (Jermany, 
very  favourable  to  the  latter,  this  was  interpn*t(Ml  as  part 
payment  of  the  price  which  Bismarck,  acting  always  on 
the  principle  of  do  ut  den^  had  tacitly  stipulated  with  the 
statesmen  of  Madrid.  Following  hard  on  the  conclusion 
of  this  Commercial  Tn»atv,  came  the  rrpublican  risiuL^s 
in  Spain  abovt'  referred  to  ;  and  no  s^Mmrr  had  these 
in^umM'tions  been  suppressed — in  a  mannrr,  as  we  have 
set*n,  which  elicited  fi'licitations  Ironi  Vienna  and  Berlin 
— than  King  A]j)honso  started  oil'  to  visit  Austria  and 
(lermany,  in  the  well-found(Ml  hojie  of  being  helped  bv 
tb«Mr  Majesties  to  reach  th(»  goal  i^^  liis  ambition. 

King  Alphonso  spent  several  days  at    Ximna,  where 
everv   Imnnur  was    shown    him  ;    an<l    Irom 

HMina  Ills  Majesty — whose  suit    incliKlrcl      tt..  ku^iui 
his  F<»n*ii;n    Minister   fManpiis   de   la  \  ega 
<!♦•  Armiju; — hastened  to   join  the  Court  of  the  <  n*nnan 
Kmp«ror     at     Homburj^',     wliere     the     iiraud     autumn 
nianoMivn*s  were  being  held  in  presence  of  an  unusually 
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brilliant  throng  of  foreign  guests.  Bismarck  was  taking 
the  waters  at  Gastein,  but  indeed  his  presence  was  not 
urgently  required  in  Homburg,  where  all  the  necessary 
business  could  be  tacitly  transacted  between  the  Kaiser 
and  the  King.  It  required  the  publication  of  no  hard 
and  fast  agreement  to  show  that  Spain  had  sought  to 
dwell  within  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  the  German 
Powers.  Proof  enough  of  this  was  the  simple  fact  that 
King  Alphonso  had  gone  to  Vienna  and  to  Homburg, 
and  that  he  had  been  treated  at  both  these  places 
with  a  marked  distinction  which  excited  much  carping 
criticism  in  France. 

But  there  was  one  thing,  above  all  others,  that  sorely 
tried  the  patience  of  the  sensitive  French.     The  Em- 
peror had  given  King  Alphonso  the  com- 
-a'hiun  mand  of  a  cavalry  regiment.     Now  this,  in 

itself,  was  nothing  but  an  observance  of  the 
graceful  custom  of  hospitality  which  had  invariably 
made  His  Majesty  confer  the  same  honour  on  similar 
guests  ;  but  when  the  French  reflected  that  the  colonelcy 
bestowed  on  King  Alphonso  was  that  of  a  Uhlan  regi- 
ment w^hich  had  especially  distinguished  itself  in  France, 
and  w^iich  was  now^  actually  garrisoned  at  Strasburg, 
the  capital  of  one  of  their  conquered  provinces,  they 
impulsively  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  once 
more — as  alas  I  how  often  already — been  made  the 
objects  of  one  of  " jM.  de  Bismarck's"  studied  and  gratui- 
tous insults.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know^  that  the 
Chancellor  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  the  Strasburg  regiment,  and  that  the  Emperors 
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choice  of  it  was  mainly  determined  l)y  the  predilection 
of  King  Alfonso  for  a  uniform  which  had  yellow  facings, 
and  would  thus  suit  his  sallow  complexion.*  All  things 
considered,  however,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  IJmperor  acted  with  his  usual  foresight  in  making 
King  Alphonso  colonel  of  the  Strasburg  Lancers,  but 
the  French  populace  paused  not  to  discriminate  between 
a  possible  want  of  tact  and  a  wilful  provocation  ;  and 
therefore  when  the  King  of  Spain  passed  through  Paris, 
on  liis  return  to  Madrid,  he  was  received  with  angry 
liowls  of  execration,  which  were  partly  directed  against 
liimself,  and  partly  against  the  author  of  his  German 

honours. t 

It  may  l>e  that  a  (ferman  event  of  the  preceding 
day — the  unveiling  of  the  great  National  Monument  on 
the  Xiederwald,  which  recorded  in  eloquent 
jind  rnduring  bmn/j*  the  victories  of  1870  —     nloilu.;!  i„ 
had   >)MM»iallv   enibitt^TtMl   the    French   witli 
a  fresh  recollection  of  tlieir  overtlirow  ;   hut   in  anv  case, 
the  sii4:lit  of  King  Alplionso — (»ven   thoiiLrli   driving  in 
the  same  carria;^e  as  the  President  of  tlu*  Chamber  and 
M.  Cliallemel  La<'our  (  Foreign  Minister — was  the  sij^'iial 
for  sn<*h  a  savai^e  and    tlireatenin<;  outcrv  of  tlie  Paris 
mol>    as    made   all    honest     Frenchmen    blusli    for   v«'rv 
sham<\  and  drew  <lo\vn    npon  tlieir  capital  the  rej)rol)a- 

•  Jii-t  tli«n.  wi'  U'lii\t».  tli»T«'  wiTfniily  tworavniry  ri*^iiiniit»*  \NitlMut 
an  )i<*n<>r:tr\  «')iii'f  -a  Hu^'^ar  aii*l  h  I  iilaii  niic  aihl  a*«  Kinir  Al|ili<'ii'><i 
i»'»  f»'rri«l  tlw  unifiiriM  «»f  tin*  latt«-r.  it  ua**  iiiii<H'ciitlv  iriv«'ii  Inm. 

•  "  1  ♦l«-plon' tin*  iiiMilt  that  \\a««  tifTi'n*!  \i»u  at  Pari"."  tlu*  KminTMr 
w<i*«  r*j»'»rt»Hl  tt»  ha\«'  tt'li-^TaplM'*!  to  tlir  KiiiiT:  *  i»>it  ]  kiiuw  that  it  \v;i'> 
III  Tf  uiiiKil  Mt  iiH*  than  nt  mmi.*' 
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tion  of  Europe.     It  had  come  to  this,  then,  with  th  ^ 
boasted    manners    and    hospitality    of    the    courteoiM^s 
French  !     It  is  true  that  President  Gr^vy  hurried  to 
the  King  next  day,  and  implored  him  not  to  confounci 
the   great   and    noble   French    people   with   the  base 
wretches  who  had  so  wantonly  insulted  him  with  their 
howls  of  barbarous  fury ;  but  this  formal  apology  could 
not,  of  course,  altogether  reconcile  His  Majesty  to  the 
belief  that  he  was  in  a  land  of  friends.     For  the  sake  of 
appearances  he  did,  indeed,  on  the  urgent  entreaty  of 
M.  Grevy,  attend  a  frigid  State  banquet  in  his  honour 
at  the  Elysee  ;  but  a  shooting  excursion,  a  performance 
at  the  opera,  and  some  military  manoeuvres  that  had 
been  arranged  in  his  honour,  were  struck  from  his  pro- 
gramme ;    and,  revenging  himself  on  his  insulters  hy 
tossing  a  liberal  largesse  to  the  Paris  poor,*  he  hastened 
home    with   his   bitter  mortification  tempered  by  the 
consoling  thought,  that  he  had  reaped  a  much  richer 
political  harvest  than  ever  he  dreamt  of  when  setting 
out  on  his  travels. 

For  all  Spain,  which  had  previously  been  somewhat 
divided  in  her  allegiance  and  in  her  neighbourly  affec- 
tions, now  rallied  round  her  King,  and  threw 
ro8uiuofthe      hcrsclf  iuto  the  arms  of  Germany.     From 

incident.  •' 

the  frontier  to  Madrid  the  King's  journey 
was  a  triumphal  progress,  and  in  his  swarming  and 
illuminated  capital  he  was  hailed  with  frantic  shouts  of 
**  Long  live  the  Uhlan  colonel !      Long  live  Germany !" 

*  Before  leaving  Paris,  King  Alphouso  gave  10,000  fr.  for  disiribatioii 
among  the  poor  of  the  capital 
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Intense  was  the  indignation  with  France  throughout  all 
Spain,  and  equally  intense  was  the  sympathy  with  Spain 
throughout  all  Germany.  The  two  nations  had  suffered 
a  common  insult,  and  been  knit  together  by  an  addi- 
tional bond  of  common  interest.  The  Chancellor's 
policy  of  isolating  France  from  Spain  had  succeeded 
beyond  his  expectations  and  his  calculations.  But  now 
that  the  iron  had  thus  been  suddenly  rendered  hot,  it 
behoved  him  to  strike  hard  before  it  cooled.  And  a 
means  of  delivering  a  welding  blow  was  soon  devised. 

For  King  Alfonso  had  barely  been  a  month  at  home 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  German  Crown  Prince, 
on  behalf  of  his  father,  would  shortly  start  for  Madrid 
to  return  the  visit  of  His  Spanish  Majesty. 
The    Emperor   William  had  only  returned     r^wn  vritu-c 

^  *  ^  viKlls  Spain, 

the  visit  of  Victor  Emmanuel  after  the  lapse     SlIoiherHur- 

of  alnmt  two  vears,  but  his  similar  debt  to     iimrrk» 

the  Kinfx  of  Spain  was  vicariously  absolved 

within  the  space  <»f  two  niontlis.      As  to  the  meaning  of 

this  precipitate  compliance  with   the  rules  of  etiquette, 

there  could  be  no  jmssible  doubt.      It  was   intended  to 

show  the  Spanish    King  and   people    how  highly  their 

friendship  was  prized  by  (iermany,  and  how   (h»eply  her 

EinjMTor  resented  the  insult  to  which  an  innocent  actinii 

of  his  had  exposed  his   royal   guest.      For  the    French. 

too.  the  pr4»mpt  return  visit  had  its  instructive  aspects  , 

and  {MThaps  the  most    significant    of   all  these  was   the 

fact  that  the  Crown  Prince  did  not  pass  through  France 

on   his   way  to  Spain,    but  travelled   to  Genoa,   whence 

he    was   conveyed    by  a   German    scpuidron   across    the 
A  •> 
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Mediten-anean  to  Valencia.     And  from  the  date  of  hi 
arrival  at  Valencia  (22nd   November),  to   the   day  o 
his  re-embarkation  at  Barcelona  (14th  December),  he? 
received  a  welcome  everywhere  like  that  which  greeted 
the   re-crowned    and    re-patriated   Charles   II.   in  his 
progress  from  Dover  to  London.     Spanish  inventive- 
ness exhausted  itself  in  devising  means  of  honouring 
the  Imperial  guest  of  the  nation,  and  when  at  last  the 
Crown  Prince  left  for  Rome — on  an  errand  of  which  we 
have  already  considered  the  main  object* — he  carried 
with  him  the  conviction  that  his  visit  to  Spain  had 
most  successfully  completed  the  policy  begun  at  Hom- 
burg,  and  that  Prince  Bismarck's  scheme  of  assuring 
the  peace  of  Europe  by  drawing  all  the  minor  Powers 
within     the    defensive    circle    of    the    Austro-German 
alliance,  had  been  crowned  with  another  signal  triumph: 
a  triumph,  at  least,  for  the  time  being ;  for  wnthin  two 
short  years  th^  Hispano-German  dispute  with  respect 
to  the  Caroline  Islands,  with  the  fountains  of  bad  feeling 
which  it  opened  up  at  Madrid  (autumn  of  1SS5),  was 
to  show  how  very  precarious  are  the  national  friendships 
that  are  formed  so  suddenly  and  so  violently,  and  how 
deep,  after  all,  is  the  gulf  which  renders  perfect  sym- 
pathy impossible  between  a  Romance  and  a  Teutonic 
people. 

Meanwhile,  Bismarck's  policy  of  isolating  France 
had  received  fresh  homage  from  the  rapprochement 
between  Spain  and  the  German  Powers ;  but  yet 
another  successful  result   of  this   policy  had  come  to 

*  See  p.  142,  anic,  and  also  p.  365,  pod. 
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light  in  the  Homburg  days  (September,  16S3).  For 
apart  from  the  King  of  Spain  and  other  Sovereigns 
who  then  lent  lustre  to  the  suite  of  the  Emperor,  there 
was  the  lately  created  Kincf  of  Servia ;  and     ^    ^ 

•^  o  The  Danube 

King  ^lilan's  arrival  at  Homburg  had  been     bitween^ulT 
preceded   bv  a  visit  or  the   Kme:  oi  liou-     <;«niiRn 

*  •  ^  Powen*. 

mania  to  Vienna  and  Berlin.  The  mean- 
ing of  all  this  was  plain  enough.  The  Danube  Statc»s, 
which  long  wavered  between  the  wooings  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  had  now  determined  to  court  the  benefits  of 
the  Central- European  League  of  Peace.  To  the  goodwill 
of  the  members  of  this  League  it  was  mainly  due  that 
the  Princes  of  Koumania  and  Servia  owed  their  newly 
acquired  rank  of  Kings.  In  the  spring  of  ISSl  Prince 
Charles  of  Roumania,  having  in  the  previous  autumn 
visitcnl  Berlin  and  been  frequently  closeted  with  JJis- 
inarck,  had  assumed  th(»  regal  dignity;  and  what  the 
Prince  of  Roumania  had  done*,  the  Prince  of  Servia 
thoui^ht  he  was  likewise  bound  by  all  the  laws  of  self- 
respH*t  to  imitate. 

Accordingly,  King  Charles  had  not  yet  lived  a  fort- 
night of  regal  life,  when  l^rinec*  Milan  started  <»1Y  on   a 
ranvassing   tour  to  the  Courts  of  Vienna,   Berlin,  and 
St.    P*t«Tsburi'.      Tn   the  first  two  of  these* 
capitals    his     ainbiti(»n    was    anything     but     ;iom."im  ul"u' 

,  -m  ill  '1  •  1   •  <*on«liiionN. 

dampia,    yet   th(»   promise   to  recognise    his 
elevation  to  the   rank  of    King   was   not   given  without 
taeit   conditions  ;   and   one  of  thes(»   was  that   he  would 
j»rovf  a  little  mon»  pliahle  to  the  will  of  his  well-wisher, 
Austria,  than  he   had   hitherto   l)«M*n   in   commercial  and 
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riverain  matters.  Between  the  choice  of  vassal-like 
subjection  to  the  dictates  of  Eussia,  and  moderate  sub- 
ordination to  the  interests  of  Austria,  neither  Servia 
nor  Roumania  could  hesitate  for  ever  ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, the  Austro-German  recognition*  of  King  Milan, 
in  March,  1882,  was  followed  by  the  thankful  visit  of 
His  Majesty  to  Vienna  in  the  autumn,  and  by  Servia's 
adhesion  next  year  (May,  1883)  to  the  Convention 
which  gave  Austria  the  advantage  of  direct  railway 
communication  with  Salonica  and  Constantinople,  it 
could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  Servia  had  made 
her  election. 

When  King  Milan  himself,  too,  went  to  Homburg 
to  ratify  his  choice,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp  to  Gastein 
to  invest  Prince  Bismarck  with  his  newly  created  Order 

of  the  White  Eagle ;  and  what  gave  this 

Itoumania  alno  .  j  ■        •  r*  j  i  •  i 

ji)in8  the  Peace     act  ffrcatcr  sienihcance  was  the  circumstance 

that  the  Minister-President  of  Boumania 
repaired  to  Gastein  at  the  same  time  to  announce  the 
allegiance  of  his  Sovereign  to  the  aims  of  the  Austro- 
German  Alliance.  What  these  aims  were,  the  Chancellor 
again  frankly  explained  to  M.  Bratiano  in  precisely  the 
same  words  as  he  had  used  to  him  at  the  Congress  of 
Uerlin.  *'  We  want  peace,"  he  said,  "we  are  a  League 
of  Peace ;  and  if  you,  too,  desire  peace,  you  may  find 

*  **  I  think."  said  King  Milan,  in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  Sknpt- 
sclmia.  "that  I  shall  acquit  myself  as  well  as  my  people  of  a  debt,  if  in 
your  presence  I  give  expression  tit  my  gratitude  to  their  angust  Majesties 
the  Emperors  Francis  Joseph  and  William  " — who  had  giyen  the  cue  to 
the  other  Powers  by  recognising  the  King's  new  dignity  within  tweoty- 
four  hours  of  its  assumption. 
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upport  with  us ;  but  if  war  is  your  object,  then  you 
lust  go  to  others."  In  repeating  the  substance  of  his 
)nversation  with  Bismarck  to  the  Chamber  at  Bucha- 
jst,  M.  Bratiano  said  :  **  We  are  for  peace,  and  we  will 
3  the  foes  of  whosoever  shall  provoke  a  war  or  seek  to 
ivade  our  countr3\"  * 

But  these  allusions  to  the  Danube  States  would  be 
icomplete  without  a  brief  reference  to  Bulgaria,  whose 
erman  Prince  had  been  advised  by  Bismarck  to  accept 
16  crown  that  was  offered  him.     "  By  all 

B '  sin&rck 

leans   take   it,''   the   Chancellor    was    re-     jrives  advice  to 

tne  Prince 

[)rted  to  have  said,  "it  will  always  be  a  ^rii.**'^"^' 
ice  reminiscence  {sc/ione  Erinnerung)  for 
DU,  even  if  you  do  not  remain  long  at  Sofia."  The 
hancellor  seems  at  first  to  have  had  his  doubts  on  this 
Dint ;  but  these  doubts  were  to  some  extent  dispelled 
hen  Prince  Alexander  abolished  the  fantastical  Consti- 
ition  under  which  he  began  his  reign — a  step,  of  course, 
e  did  not  take  without  encouragement  from  the  three 
mperial  Courts.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  autocratic 
hancellor,  was  a  coup  d^etat  of  the  right  kind.  But 
le  boldness  with  which  Prince  Alexander  had  thrown 
side  an  impossible  Constitution  was  not  more  grati- 
ring  to  him  than  the  courage  wherewith  he  sought 
)  keep  himself  independent  of  the  will  of  Eussia; 
)r  to  limit  the  power  of  Russia  in  the  East  (of  Europe 
t  least,   if  not  in  Asia)  was  as  much  the  Chancellor's 

Repeated  by  M.  Bratiano  (10th  November,  1883)  in  the  Roninauian 
hjimber,  when  interpellated  as  to  the  object  of  the  King's  visit  to 
ienna  snd  of  his  own  conferences  with  Bismarck  at  Gastein. 
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aim,  as  to  frustrate  France  of  her  opportunity  in  the 
West. 

How  these  two  objects  were  gradually  achieved  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  by  tracing  the  origin  and 
development  of  that  Austro-German  League  which  was 
raised   on    the   ruins  of  the    Triple   Alliance,    and  by 

detailing  how  this   Central  European  for- 

RuRsia  more  ^  * 

furaJtohe?'       tress  of  peacc  was  successively  surrounded 

by  a  series  of  outworks  thrown  up  by  Italy, 
by  Spain,  by  the  Danube  States,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Turkey.  Self-interest,  as  well  as  the  irre- 
sistible laws  of  political  gravity,  had  grouped  all  the 
continental  Powers — save  France  and  Eussia — in  more 
or  less  immediate  proximity  around  the  two  Central 
States  of  Europe  ;  and  even  Eussia  now  began  to  feel 
the  disadvantage  of  her  isolation,  and  to  betray  distinct 
signs  of  a  wish  to  rally  to  her  old  allies.  We  saw  how 
this  desire  had  already  been  evinced,  among  other 
things,  by  the  Dantzig  meeting  by  the  reining  in  of  the 
Teutophobist  Skobeleff,  as  well  as  by  the  dismissal  from 
office  of  Gortchakoff,  Ignatieff,  and  other  Panslavonic 
terrorisers  of  tl)e  Germans. 

Great  was  the  joy  of  the  latter  when  Gortchakoff 
finally  withdrew  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  but  it  was 

not  complete  until  a  successor  to  him  was 
8ian"chanl"eT-      appointed  iu  the  person  of  M.  de  Giers,  a 

lor,  carries  an  o  /-^  •  •     •  *u\  n  i 

olive-branch  to     mail  of  (xermanic  origm,  with  a  well-known 

Vurzin. 

tendency  to  peace.  And  if  there  could 
have  been  any  doubt  on  this  latter  head,  it  was  dis- 
pelled when,  a  few  months  after  his  appointment,  the 
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lew  Russian  Chancellor  hastened  to  visit  the  lord  of 
Tarzin  (November,  1882).*  It  was  well  understood 
hat  M.  de  Giers  on  this  occasion  carried  with  him  a 
retty  luxuriant  olive-branch,  one  twig  of  which  he  left 
t  Varzin,  another  at  Berlin,  where  he  saw  the  Emperor, 
nd  another  at  Vienna,  by  way  of  which  he  returned 
ome  to  Eussia  from  Rome.  And  this  pilgrimage  of 
eace  was  repeated  in  the  following  year  (November, 
883),  when  we  again  find  M.  de  Giers  with  the 
erman  Chancellor  at  Friedrichsruh — a  year  that  had 
een  rich  in  tokens  of  reconciliation  between  the  two 
Impires. 

It  is  true  that  no  slight  sensation  was  caused  in 
rermany  when  the  Czar's  most  peaceful  assurances,  on 
le   occasion  of  his  coronation  at  Moscow 

n  May),  were  followed  by  his  casual  g^ddSiv^ap-"^ 
leeting  at   Copenhagen    (September)  with     ^a^aTcoiin^. 

.  haf?en,  and 

le   English    statesman   who   was   perhaps     q^^^^^^ 
lore    of   a   bugbear   to    the    apprehensive 
ermans  than  ever  Prince  Gortchakoif  had  been.     In- 
eed,  the  sudden   appearance  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
de  of  the  Czar  in  Copenhagen  filled  the  German  Press 
ith    something   like    the  panic  once  inspired  by  the 

A  well  infomiod  writer  remarked  of  tins  visit :  *'  Of  all  the  diplo- 
•tie  visits  at  Varzin,  that  of  the  Rnssian  Minister,  M.  de  Giers,  was  the 
ily  one  that  eonid  he  ealled  really  surprising,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
romance  of  Prince  Gortehakoff  and  the  vain-boasting  of  General 
cobeleff.  M.  de  Giers  is  a  statesman  with  a  very  cool  head,  who  no 
iger  belongs  \o  the  schcjol  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,  and  never  betrayed  a 
ish  to  bo  greater  than  Prince  Bismarck,  so  that  it  was  not  too  difficult  for 
m  io  pay  a  visit  to  the  aged  and  invalid  Chancellor  of  the  Grerraan 
npire." — Vid^  Article:  *' Die  Geselhchaft  von  Varzin  u  ml  Friedrichs- 
A."  in  the  December  number  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  for  1884. 
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^host   of  Hamlet's   father   in    the   castle   sentinels  at 
Elsinore.     The  public  writers  of  Berlin  at  once  clutcbed 
up  their  partisans  ;  but,  the  English  apparition  being  so 
majestical,  Bismarck  would  not  have  them  offer  it  the 
show  of  violence.     "  Fear  not,"  the  Chancellor  was  re- 
ported to  have  said  (at  Gastein),  "  Gladstone  is  a  man  of 
cool  blood  and  sound  understanding,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  he  has  exhibited  both  these  qualities  even  in  the 
highly  dangerous  atmosphere  of  Hamlet."* 

It  was  said  (and  with  an  appearance  of  truth)  that 
the  Czar,  on  his  way  home  from  Copenhagen,  wished 
again  to  meet  the  German  Emperor  at  some  Baltic  port, 

but  that  Bismarck  prevented  the  realisation 

other  symp-  r    n  •  i  i  j         •  t\         -         e 

toiiiBofrocon-      01  this   plan    SO   as   to    deprive   Kussia  oi 

dilation  be-  *-  ^ 

Immy  un/"         the  Credit  accruing  from  the  semblance  of 

perfect  amity  with  Germany,  while  the  dis- 
tribution of  her  army  on  the  western  frontier  was  still  far 
from  reassuring  to  the  General  Staff  at  Berlin.  But  if 
this  was  still  a  source  of  disquietude  to  the  German 
Government,  it  was  soon  thereafter  removed  by  the 
gradual  retirement  of  the  threatening  masses  of  Russian 
c*avalry  more  towards  the  interior,  as  well  as  by  the  altered 
tone  of  the  Moscow  Press,  which  now  declared  that  "a 
war  between  liussia  and  Germany  would  be  the  most 
absurd  of  all  absurdities."  It  was  about  this  time,  too, 
that  M.  do  Giers  made  his  second  pilgrimage  of  peace  to 
lierlin  and  Friedrichsruh  (November,  1883);  and  when 
shortly  afterwards  a  Russian  squadron,  by  special  com- 
mnnd    of  the    Czar,  repaired  to  Genoa   to   salute  the 

•  ^'roliiisL'he  Geschichte  der  Qegenvcart;'  for  1883. 
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German  ironclads  that  were  to  convoy  the  Crown  Prince 
first  to  Spain,  and  thence  back  to  Italy,  on  the  mission 
we  have  already  had  occasion  to  consider ;  when  Prince 
Orloff,  Vi persona  ffratisifima  to  Prince  Bismarck,  was  trans- 
f erred  from  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Paris  to  Berlin  ;* 
and  when,  above  all  things,  a  Russian  gold-loan  was 
bniught  out  at  Berlin,  under  the  direct  auspices  of  the 
Prussian  Government — and  subscribed  for  more  than  ten 
times  over  (April,  1884) — there  could  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  Russia  had  at  last  honestly  resolved  to  walk 
with  her  immediate  neighbours  in  the  paths  of  peace. 

Austria  had  latterly  acted  as  a  sort  of  lightning 
conductor  to  the  surcharged  atmosphere  of  journalistic 
Russia — to  such  an  extent,  ind(»ed,  that  Count 

The  Pea<*e- 

Kalnoky  (2()th  October)  had  ev(»n  seen  fit  to  Vi?«*;:;r.iV4;Ur** 
allay  the  apprehensicms  of  his  countrymen 
by  assuring  them  that,  **  in  the  event  of  IxMnjr  attacked 
l»v  Russia,  Austria  would  not  stand  ah)ne/'  +  Hut 
tlit-n*  was  n<»thing,  he  added,  in  th(»  attitude  of  the 
Czar's  (ft>vernn)ent  itself  to  render  this  contin<rt*nev 
evfU  ninotely  probable.  For  that  result  Austria 
rertainlv  had  to  thank  the  (lernian  Chanei^llor,  who  had 
thus  irradually  imposed  his  pacific  will  on  all  J'hiropean 
<iiplomaey,  and  j^athered  the*  nations  of  the  Continent 
into  a  Peace  League  to  which  it  was  discreditable,  and 
even  dant^erous,  not  to  Ik'Ioiij^.    Those*  who  ha<l  hitherto 

•   Prinre  Orloif  «H«mI  at  Fnntaiiirljltaii.  2lMh  Manli.  Ixn'i. 

"•-  'rh*'M*  wohIh  attracttNl  inurh  attciiti<iii  as  hii^'>jff*tiiijr  a  nrw  n'adin^ 
•  f  th**  Aii*«tro.(i(>rii)an  Allian<*f.  whicli  lintl  liitlicrtu  hi-cii  )M*Iii'\i'<l  to 
•»t  |'ulnt<>  f«>r  th«'  aHf*i.staiir«' of  oii«*  jmrty  to  it.  in  thf  rM-iit  «)f  tln»  o(h«T 
ln-iiiyr  MiiiultaiMMiu»ly  attacked  from  tvo  .siiU»>.     h^t-f  p.  IH,  auti\ 
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believed  the  secret  of  the  Chancellor's  character  to  be  a 
propensity  to  intrigue,  and  to  pursue  the  interest  of  his 
country  on  the  path  of  war,  were  now  confounded  by  tbe 
undeniable  fact  that,  with  ever}'-  opportunity  of  provok- 
ing quarrels,  he  had  nevertheless  been  the  peace-maker 
and  the  peace-keeper  of  Europe  for  a  period  of  fourteen 
years.     By  what  masterly  combinations,  and  by  what 
moderate  exercise  of  his  vast  power,  this  grand  result 
was  achieved,  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace.     We  have 
seen  how  Bismarck,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  hour, 
combined  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
his  foreign  policy  with  the  same  successful  adroitness  as 
has  rarely  failed  him  in  creating  a  favourable  majority 
out  of  the  heterogeneous  parties  of  the  German  Parlia- 
ment.   We  saw  how  the  Triple  Alliance,  as  the  bulwark 
of  European  peace,  was  broken  up  by  the  Russo-Turkish 
war    and   succeeded    by   the    Austro-German    League, 
which  grew  b}-  the  adhesion  of  several  other  States  to 
such  imposing  dimensions  that  even  reluctant  Bussia  at 
last  began  to  yield  to  its  attractive  force ;  and  now  the 
next  turn  of  the  European  kaleidoscope — always  in  the 
hands   of    Bismarck — shows   us   the   three   Emperors, 
accompanied    by    their    respective    Chancellors,    again 
embracing   in   effusive  friendship  at   the   little   Polish 
town  of  Skiernievice,  in  the  autumn  of  18S4  (15th~17th 
September). 

Hitherto  the  newspaper  Press  had  never  found  much 
favour  with  autocrats,  but  now  representatives  of  the 
leading  journals  of  Europe  were  encouraged  to  dwell 
withiTi  the  precincts  of  the  park  at  Castle  Skiernievice, 
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and  to  acquaint  the  world  with  all  but  the  secret 
conversations  of  this  fraternal  meeting:  to  telegraph 
how  their  ^fajesties  were  photographed  in 
one  group,  and  their  Chancellors  in  another ;  Suit'" 
to  record  how  the  Emperors  William  and 
Francis  Joseph,  in  Russian  uniforms,  led  splendid  bat- 
talions that  bore  their  names  past  their  devoted  friend 
the  Czar  ;  to  tell  how,  when  their  Majesties  went  out  to 
slaughter  partridges,  their  Ministers  met  in  serious 
confabulation ;  how  lofty  decorations  and  compliments 
were  exchanged ;  how  flattering  toasts  crowned  the 
banquet,  *ind  how  even  the  Czar  drank  to  the  personal 
health  of  Bismarck ;  how  the  little  theatre  looked 
gorgeous  with  its  parterre  of  Emperors ;  with  what  nice 
gradation  of  esteem  the  Czar  distinguished  the  German 
and  the  Austrian  Chancellors ;  and  how  the  former  was 
honoured  with  tlu»  life-sized  j)<)rtraits  of  the  Emperors 
Alexander  and  Francis  Joseph,  as  souvenirs  of  the 
tr«»ld»»n  davs  of  Skiernievice.  Of  thes«»  davs  the  ijeneral 
result  was  thus  expressed  by  one  of  the  tliree  Emperors 
theniNelves  : — 

*'  For  Ji  furtluT  imtIimI  tln-rc  is  a  fair  jirosptct  (if  |Ma«<',  of  uinlis- 
lur^H'^l  la^Mir,  Mini  of  aiii^iiifiit^Ml  ;j<'inMal  |)ion|m  rit\ .  <  )iir  n'lation.s 
uith  all  th»*  Kun>|H*aii  l*owrrs,  rsjMHMally  with  tli*'  iHi«^li]»omiiiu 
Stat**"*,  an*  most  frifii«lly.  Tlir  iii<*«*tiiij;  wliirli  I  lat«ly  iiad  wiili  tin- 
< '/jir  aii'I  th«*  Urrniaii  KiiijMTor  lias  not  only  irivni  \\\v  a  rovrtfil 
oji|i«»rt unity  of  n*n«'wini;  ronlial  n-lations  with  thf  Iniju-rial  Honsr  of 
Hu^*»ii,  hut  it  also  shows  tin-  r«-M)luti<)n  of  th«'  thi«M'  Monanhs,  and 
of  th»'ir  < fov«*rnni«*nt.s,  to  maintain  aii«l  smin*  tin*  romlitions  of  jM-ar** 
.»ij«l  Tnui'juillity  .so  n«M««^.sar\  for  tin*  wrltarr  of  tlnir  |hmij»1is.  lUtstMl 
i»n  th**  maini»*nan<»'  of  tr«*ati«s  an«l  on  ncipnMal  ronti<l»  in*f.  thi^ 
ununiniity  of   thr   thr»M;  So\«ri*iuns   will   U*  a  ;^uarantrf  of  |K*act»,  tin* 
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beneficial  effects  of  which  will  be  of  advantage,  not  only  to  their 
j)eoples,  but  to  all  Euroj)e^n  nations."  • 

This  was  so  much  ;  but  was  it  all  ?  asked  Europe, 
and  especially  England,  who  had  reason  to  consider  very 
The  interest  closely  the  uatuFc  and  objects  of  this  latest 
?hc  biSt^ha'tSS     turn  of  the  continental  kaleidoscope  in  the 

nation  on  tho  ^ 

ule'skfernii"  ^^^uds  of  thc  Gcmian  Chancellor.  For  had 
Mce  meetiniff.      ^^q^q  j^q^  latclv  becu  dawuing  on  the  English 

people  the  conviction  that  they  were  now  fast  becom- 
ing the  best  hated  nation  in  Europe,  and  that  a  very 
large  share  of  the  continental  abuse,  which  was  daily 
heaped    upon   them,  came   from  Germany?     Had  not 

*  Tlio  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  in  his  address  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Delegation  at  Pesth,  •28th  October,  1885.  In  the  G^erman  Emperor* 
speech  from  tlie  tlirone  ( opening  of  Beichstag,  20th  November,  1885),  hi* 
Majesty  said :  "  At  the  bottom  of  this  goodwill  (towards  the  Gennin 
Empire)  there  is  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  saccesses  in  war,  which 
God  accorded  ns.  have  not  led  ns  to  seek  natiimal  happiness  in  any  other 
way  than  by  cultivating  ]>eace  and  its  blessings.  I  rejoice  at  the  recogni- 
tion of  this,  and  especially  at  the  fact  that  my  friendship  with  the  monarrhs 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  who  are  so  closely  related  to  me  by  the  ties  of 
family  tradition  and  kinshi)),  and  by  the  neighbourhood  of  their  dominions, 
could  I>e  sealed  in  such  a  manner  at  onr  meeting  at  Skiemievice  as  to 
warrant  me  in  looking  up(m  Ms  undisturbed  continuance  for  a  long  time  as 
assured."  In  Die  House  of  Commons  (26th  March,  1885),  in  reply  to 
Lord  Slratheden  and  Campbell,  who  moved  "for  any  diplomatic correspon' 
deuce  which  existed  from  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  as  to  the 
new  concert  or  allianee  between  the  Courts  of  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia," — the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  in  the  absence  of  the  Fort»ign  Seeretiry 
(Lord  Granville),  stated  that  **  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  official 
knowledge  of  what  ])as8«Ml  at  the  meeting  of  the  tlirt»e  Em^ierors.  The 
Government  were  perfectly  willing  to  accept  non-official  statements  tliat 
the  object  of  those  meetings  was  for  the  pur{>o6e  of  showing  the  uuiou 
which  existed  between  those  three  groat  Powers,  and  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  do  aiiy thing  inimical,  but  rather  that  which  was  favourable  to 
the  peace  of  EurojK*.  As  reganled  the  pajM^rs,  there  were  no  papers  which 
could  be  produced.  There  were  a  few,  but  they  were  of  a  very  confidential 
character." 
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some  prominent  organs  of  the  German  Press*  recently 
declared  that,  having  unified  Germany,  all  that  now 
remained  for  Bismarck  to  do,  in  completion  of  his  life- 
work,  was  to  federate  the  Continent,  and  to  direct  this 
coalition  against  the  commercial  world-supremacy  of 
England,  which  was  fast  robbing  the  other  European 
nations  of  vital  light  and  air?  The  "Continental 
System,"  argued  one  journal, f  by  which  Napoleon  tried 
to  strangle  the  life  out  of  England,  had  only  failed  from 
the  inability  of  the  Corsican  to  hold  together  a  coalition 
that  was  founded  on  the  subjugation  of  its  members; 
but  let  Germany  rally  round  her  all  her  neighbours  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and  the  domineering  days 
of  haughty  Albion  would  be  done.  Was  adhesion  to 
Germany,  with  this  object,  not  very  much  more  in  the 
Intercast  of  France,  than  a  bootless  hankering  after 
provinces  which  she  nevor  could  regain  ?  Let  France 
n*pn'ss  hiT  longing  for  revenge  and  join  the  rest  of 
Europ«%  with  (iermany  at  its  head,  in  making  front 
against  the  ni()noj)()liser  of  all  extra- Kuro})ean  power, 
and  land,  and  trade,  and  in  converting  Jjondon  into 
another  Carthage.  For  the  spirit  of  shopkeeping  had 
i'maseulated  the  English,  and  they  were  now  rapid! v 
dt»elining  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate  Power.  Modern 
science  ha<l  revolutionised  naval  warfare,  and  the  proud 
iMiast  that  Britannia  ruled  the  waves  was  now  a  mockery 
and  a  myth.  Of  Kngland's  previous  greatness  there 
was   nothing    left    hut    the  shadow,   and  the   time   was 

•    Not.^l»ly  th«*  Kreui-Zt'iiuutj,  tin*  /V/*/.  and  the  Cohtjtr:  (.iazttte, 
f  The  KrcuZ'Zcitung. 
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not  far  distant  when  Macaulay's  New-Zealander  would 
actually  take  his  pensive  stand  on  London  Bridge. 

Such   were   the  effusions  with  which   the  German 
Press   began   to    teem,    long    before    the   question  of 

colonies  had  produced  bad  blood  between 
tior^Sinlt^*""  tl^^  two  countries.  But  it  required  verj- 
thecau»c*8  little  reflection  to  show,  that   the  keynote 

tlicrcof.  *' 

of  all  these  Cassandra  prophecies  was  the 
paternal  relation  of  the  wish  to  the  thought.  If  the 
Germans  could  have  believed  all  the  hard  things  they 
said  of  England,  they  would  have  been  happy ;  but  their 
irritation  arose  from  their  unbelief,  and.  was  as  natural 
as  that  the  poor  should  envy  the  rich,  and  the  half-free 
the  wholly  free.  The  Anglophobe  movement  in  Ger- 
many was  in  many  respects  identical  with  the  anti- 
Semitic  agitation  which  swept  over  the  Empire,  and 
which  was  nothing  but  the  expression  of  hatred  to  a 
class  that  had  become  dominant,  by  reason  of  its  superior 
intelligence  and  its  superior  wealth.  More,  perhaps, 
than  any  of  their  neighbours,  the  ambitious  Germans 
had  become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  which 
has  been  called  a  time  of  international  rivalry.  Their 
sudden  elevation  from  political  nonentity  to  political 
primacy  on  the  Continent  had,  naturally  enough,  some- 
what turned  their  heads  ;  and  the  onlv  wonder  was  that 
their  successes  in  war  had  not  made  them  more  con- 
ceited, mon*  intolerant,  and  more  dictatorial. 

Their  dearest  ])ossessi()n,  their  greatest  product, 
their  One  ^lan,  the  exclusive  source  of  their  greatness, 
was  Bismarck,  who   had   flattered  them,  as    if  with  a 
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ttse  of  their  own  power,  by  imposing  his  will  on 
the  nations  of  the  Continent.  But  this  feeling 
self-satisfaction  could  not  be  perfect  as  long  as 
mlar  England  continued  to  be  a  law  unto  herself, 
d  as  long  as  England,  leaving  Tier  continental 
ighbours  to  make  treaties  for  the  contingencies  of 
3  future,  continued  to  outstrip  all  competitors  in 
iking  money  for  the  necessities  of  the  hour.  To 
3  soldier-slave  Germans  it  was  a  mortifying  anomaly 
it,  while  tliey  had  nothing  but  negative  benefits 
•m  the  immense  and  necessary  army  which  weighed 
on  the  nation  like  an  over-ponderous  coat  of  mail, 
3  English  lightly  lorded  it  all  over  the  trans- 
irine  world,  and  held  together  their  huge  and  wealthy 
npire  with  a  mere  handful  of  voluntary  troops, 
smarck  had  made  Germany  great  and  powerful 
leed,  but  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  had  come  to 
)  themselves  in  most  extravagant  notions  of  the 
npire's  all-compelling  power ;  nor  could  it  but  be 
•unding  to  their  vanity  when  they  were  rudely 
akened  out  of  their  Chauvinistic  dream  by  the 
inder  of  British  guns  at  Alexandria,  which  convinced 
?m  that,  though  Germany  might  be  **  the  one  voice 
Europe,"  England  still  claimed,  and  had  her  claim 
owed,  to  speak  the  first  and  weightiest  word  in  all 
lirs  of  the  world  beyond  the  sea. 
We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  natural 
ises  of  German  irritiition  against  England,  which 
jt  began  to  manifest  itself  in  an  acute  form  after 
}  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  That  apart  from 
/ 
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questions  of  colonies,  and  from  dislike  of  a  particular 
English  Government,  the  German  people  had  felt  out 
Did  Biamarck  ^^  temper  and  out  of  tune  with  their  English 
English  feel-       cousius  lor  some  considerable  time  betore 

inR  of  his 

countrymen?      ^hc  Imperial  meeting  at  Skiemievice,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  the  only  question  is  whether, 
and    to    what    extent,    Bismarck    himself    shared  the 
passions  which    his    greatness   had   done   so  much  to 
create.      Did   the    Chancellor   himself,    too,   dream  of 
federating  the  Continent  against  England,  and  was  the 
Skiernievice  meeting  a  step  in   this  direction  ?     Or  was 
the    "  Continental  System "    of  hii?  ideal    a  European 
Concert,  or  moral  coalition,  which  England  w^ould  not 
dare  defy  ?     Had  the  arbiter  of  the  Continent,  in  his 
intoxicating  love  of  power,  resolved  to  give  his  adoring 
countrymen  a  still  more  flattering  proof  of  his  might,  by 
moulding  the  will  of  haughty  England  in  accordance 
with  his  own,  in  regions  and  in  affairs  where  England 
liad  hitherto  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  influence  of 
a  purely  continental  Stale?     We  will  not  seek  to  do  so 
much  as  even  suggest  a  reply  to  all  these  questions, 
which  can  only  be  fairly  answered  b}'  the  further  lapse 
of   time — for  we    have    now  come   to  a   point  in  our 
narrative    which    precludes    the   possibility    of  judging 
by    the    light   of    the    past;    but   we  shall  proceed  to 
chronicle  several  events   that  may  help  to  foreshadow 
the  future. 

While  men  were  wondering  what  had  been  done  at 
Skiernievice  in  addition  to  the  exchanging  of  peaceful 
assurances,  and  the  discussion  of  measures  against  in- 
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?rnational  anarchy ;  and  while  Englishmen,  in  par- 
cular,  were  pondering  on  the  return  of  Russia  to  her 
!d  love,  as  well  as  on  the  increased  free- 

^         , .  ,  •    1  1      J 1  •  •  Sudden  revela- 

3m  of  action  she  migrht  thus  acquire  m     tionofan 

^  ■*•  agreement 

le  East* — said  freedom  having  been  very     F?.an^and 
►nsiderately  limited  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
sruption  of  the  Triple  Alliance — while  the  thoughts  of 
nglishmen,  we  say,  w^ere  busy  on  these  things,  their 
tention  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  revelation  that 
ore   than   a   mere   rapprochement    had   been   effected 

•  **It  is  not  (loabted  hero  that  the  recent  marked  activity  of  the 
issians  in  Central  Asia  is  to  a  great  extont  the  result  of  the  Skiemierice 
)eting,  which  was  held,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  after  Prince  Bismarck 
d  been  irritated  by  the  refusal  of  England  to  accept  his  advances.  That 
.  de  Giers  was  made  aware  of  this  refusal,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
ere  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  that  he  was  left  free,  and  perhaps  even  in  a 
rtain  sense  encouraged,  to  shape  the  jwlicyof  Russia  in  the  East  accord- 
gly."  So  wrote  the  Berlin  Correspondent  of  the  Times  in  the  spring  of 
85  on  the  subject  of  the  Afghan  frontier  dispute  between  England  and 
ussia,  and  his  words  may  be  supplemented  by  the  following  remarks  on 
e  SkiemieA-ice  meeting  by  a  well-informed  writer  in  the  December  (1884) 
imber  of  the  Deutsche  Revue  ("  Die  Gesellschaft  von  Varzin  und  Fried- 
chsnih '") :  "  The  recent  interview  between  the  three  Emperors  affords 
e  best  proof  that  the  two  statesmen  (Bismarck  and  Giers)  came  to  an 
Tcement  on  pending  questions.  Public  opinion  in  Russia  openly 
knowledges  that  much  agitation  can  be  made  with  tlie  idea  of  Pan^'lavism, 
it  very  little  good  policy;  and  that,  wore  the  Panslav  idea  to  prevail,  the 
suit  would  be  much  more  dangerous  to  Russia  herself  than  to  the  other 
ro  participators  in  the  division  of  Poland.  It  is  iunx)ssiblo  either  to 
elude  the  Poles,  as  the  educat<Ml  factor  of  Paiislavism,  from  being  the 
iders  of  Panslavism,  or  to  win  over  their  sympathies  by  a  reckless 
ossification  of  Poland.  M.  de  Giers  has  therefore  always  looked  towards 
sia ;  and  Lord  Dufferin*s  appointment  as  Viceroy  of  India  leaves  no 
mbt  that  at  the  present  moment  Russian  policy  is  neither  troubling 
<elf  about  Panslavism  nor  Constantinople,  but  about  Afghanistan — and 
mething  else.  Hen*,  also.  Prince  Bismarck  knew  what  were  the  right 
ords  to  use,  and  it  is  said — wo  cannot  voucli  for  the  truth  of  it — tliat  he 
ade  the  following  remark  a  short  time  ago : — *  Our  connection  with 
,iiii«ia  is  so  close  that  pulling  at  it  will  (mly  draw  it  tighter/  *' 

/  2 
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between  France  and  Germany ;  that,  indeed,  the  Govern- 
ments of  these  two  States  had  to  this  extent,  at  least, 
entered  into  an  alliance,  that  they  had  agreed  to  pursue 
a  common  policy  with  respect  to  certain  portions  of 
Africa  in  which  England  had  a  transcendant  interest,  to 
wit,  the  countries  watered  by  the  Congo,  the  Niger,  and 
the  Nile. 

Ever  since  the  death  of  Gambetta,  the  relations  of 
the  Republic  to  the  Empire  had  been  steadily  improving. 

Bismarck  himself  had  never  lost  an  oppor- 

The  proj?re88  ^  * 

InTb'gk"  tunity  of  showing  his  loyalty,  his  good- 
undtheEm-       faith,  and  his  ijood-will  to  the  Government 

pire.  " 

of  M.  Grevy ;  while  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  been  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  evince  his 
pacific  and  treaty-abiding  sentiments  towards  Germany. 
Tt  is  true  that  incidents  occurred  to  provoke  occasional 
bickerings  and  heart-burnings  in  the  Press  of  the  two 
countries — incidents  like  the  seditious  outbursts  of  Metz 
deputies,  the  tearing  down  of  a  German  flag  from  a 
Paris  hotel,  the  insult  to  the  "  Uhlan  King,"  the  annual 
demonstration  by  the  Alsatians  in  Paris  in  front  of  the 
statue  of  Strasburg,  the  appointment  as  French  War 
Minister  of  a  General  (Thibaudin)  who  had  broken  his 
parole  to  his  German  captors.  But  none  of  these  inci- 
dents had  any  serious  effect  on  the  relations  of  the  two 
(iiovernments,  and,  in  the  summer  of  1884,*  Bismarck 

*  Reiclistag,  26th  June.  In  the  Reiclistag  also  (lOth  January,  1885) 
Bismarck  said  :  "  With  France  we  have  not  for  many  years— I  may  truly 
say  since  the  time  before  18<)(5 — bi»en  on  so  good  a  footing  as  now.  (Heir, 
liear.)  That  is  due  to  tlie  wise  and  moderate  Grovernment  in  France,  which 
values  tile  blessings  of  ^Kiace  as  highly  as  we.     Both  GoTemments  haow 
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leclared  that  "  our  relations  to  France  are  now  as  friendly 
md  trustful  as  with  any  other  State  in  Europe."  The 
Chancellor  himself  had  even  become  popular  with  a 
certain  class  in  France  —  especially  with  the  anti- 
English  element;*  and  not  slight,  therefore,  was  the 
joy  of  this  party  at  learning  f  that,  shortly  before  the 
meeting  at  Skiemievice,  the  French  Ambassador  (Baron 
ie  Courcel)  had  gone  to  Varzin,  and  there  established 
"  perfect  identity  of  views  "  between  the  two  Govero- 
nients  as  to  certain  questions  of  trade  and  territory  on 

that  there  is  hardly  a  greater  calamity  for  the  Continent  than  a  Franco- 
German  war.  We  have  gone  through  that  once,  and  botli  for  the  victor 
ind  for  the  vanqnished  it  is  a  sore  misfortune.  Even  a  victorious  war  of 
such  dimensions  is  a  misfortune  for  the  country  compelled  to  wage  it ;  and 
I  believe  there  is  no  temptation  to  repeat  it  on  either  side.  Minorities 
rhich  are  rerum  novarum  cwpidce,  and  wish  to  overthrow  the  existing 
Government  at  any  price,  even  at  that  of  plunging  their  country  into 
foreign  wars — why,  gentlemen,  you  find  them  in  every  country." 

*  A  correspondent  of  the  St.  James  a  Gazette  in  France  wrote  (October 
3, 1884) :  "  It  seems  that  we  can  never  avoid  falling  into  extremes.  For 
jrears  Bismarck  was  a  croquemitaine  sanguinairej  with  whose  name  nurses 
ased  to  frighten  refractory  children.  Now  he  is  almost  popular.  A  print 
ind  photograph  vendor  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  tells  me  that  up  to  a  few 
ireeks  ago  the  rare  purchasers  of  his  photograph  were  wont  to  ask  for  it 
irith  a  sheepish  look  and  in  a  guilty  half-wliisper,  much  as  if  they  were 
inquiring  for  the  picture  of  the  *  Women  dancing  before  Borgia,'  or  some 
ather  peculiarly  risqu^,  production.  Now  the  demand  is  so  great  that  lie 
bas  to  keep  whole  piles  of  the  Iron  Chancellor's  portrait  ready  on  the 
pounter,  while  the  orders  for  the  photograph  of  the  Trois  Empereiirs 
may  be  counted  by  thousands.  And  to  think  that  only  a  year  ago  we  were 
insulting  the  King  of  Sjmin  because  he  had  accepted  a  Prussian  commission, 
ind  that  six  weeks  since  the  mob  was  storming  the  H6tel  Continental  to 
pull  down  a  German  flag  !  If  Prince  Bismarck  were  to  appear  to-day  on 
the  boulevards,  I  verily  believe  that  men  calling  themselves  Frenchmen 
wonld  be  found  to  cheer  him."  Considerable  sensation  was  also  caused 
ibout  this  time  by  an  article  in  the  Figaro  advocating  an  aUiauce  between 
FVance  and  Germany — a  sign  of  the  times ! 

t  On  the  14th  October,  by  the  publication  of  a  Yellow  Book  on 
Affaires  du  Congo  et  de  L'Afrique  Occidentale. 
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the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  on  the  strength  of  which 
Germany  invited  the  Powers  to  a  Conference  at 
Berlin. 

One  peculiar  thing  about  this  Conference  was  that 
the  idea  of  it  did  not  originate  either  with  France  or 

Germany,  but  with  Portugal,*  and  that  its 

The  Rcnesis  of  i-i  n      i  j^ti         xiij 

the  Conference     objccts  Were  first   Suggested    by  England. 

It  is  well  to  point  out  these  facts,  because 
the  countrymen  of  Prince  Bismarck  have  been  taught 
by  a  Chauvinistic  and  indiscriminating  Press  to  believe 
that  the  West  African  Conference  emanated  from  the 
brain  of  the  Chancellor,  as  complete  as  Pallas  Athene 
from  the  head  of  Jupiter.  The  main  object  of  that 
Conference  was  to  secure  freedom  of  trade  for  all  comers 
in  the  region  of  the  Congo,  and  that  was  precisely  the 
object  at  which  England  had  been  aiming  for  years 
back.  This  object,  too,  w^as  finally  achieved  ;  but  to  its 
accomplishment  Prince  Bismarck  contributed  no  more 
than  Bliicher  did  to  Wellington's  victory  at  Waterloo. 
The  two  cases,  indeed,  are  almost  perfectly  parallel,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  facts. 

Between  England  and  Portugal,  in  the  spring  of 
ISSJ:  (2()th  February),  there  had  been  concluded  what 

*  Priiico  Biaiimrck  to  Count  Munster  (7th  Juiio,  ]884) :  "Even  the 
Poilnguosc  Govenimeut  itself  socnis.  as  I  had  the  hoiiour  to  inform  your 
ExcoUoncy  on  tlie  26th  nit.,  as  a  conseqnence  of  the  comuinnications  itbis 
received  from  other  Powers,  to  have  become  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
making  the  Congo  question  the  subject  of  an  international  agreement.  vaA 
liaa  tlierefore  put  Ix'fore  certain  Powers  a  suggestion  for  a  Conference.** 
Similarly  wrote  Lord  Amplhill  to  Lord  Granville  (July  25tK  1884):  "My 
French  Colleague,  Baron  de  Courcel,  also  tells  me  that  the  proposal  for  » 
Congo  Ccmference  originated  with  the  Portuguese  Government,  and  not 
with  t)"^  German  Government." 
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vas  called  the  Congo  Treaty,  by  which  the  former  Power 
ecognised  the  doubtful,  or  at  least  debated,  sovereignty 
>f  Portugal  over  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
^longfo  and  the  adjacent  territory— but  onlv     PortuKnesc 

^  ...  Congo  Treatr. 

mder  conditions  which  secured  to  all  na- 
ions  full  liberty  to  enter,  travel,  reside,  and  carry  on 
:rade  in  any  way  they  might  think  fit,  subject  to  the 
aws  of  the  country,  and  to  the  so-called  Mozambique 
:ariff,  or  ad  valorem  maximum  of  ten  per  cent. ;  and 
Bvhich  made  the  Congo  itself,  as  a  waterway  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  next  to  absolutely  free.  The  observ- 
mce  of  these  conditions  was  to  be  supervised  by  a 
mixed  Anglo-Portuguese  Commission,  and  it  was  one 
of  Lord  Granville's  regrets  that  the  Lisbon  Government 
would  not  accept  the  English  proposal  to  place  the 
river  under  an  international  control.*  It  will,  therefore, 
be  seen  that  the  Congo  Treaty  contained  the  germs  of 
the  stipulations  that  were  afterwards  embodied  in  the 
General  Act  of  the  West  African  Conference,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  British  Government  if  it  did 
not  contain  them  all.f 

But  the  Congo  Treaty  never  became  more  than  mere 
waste- paper,  for  the  simple  reason  that  Prince  Bismarck, 
constituting  himself  the  spokesman  of  the  general  oppo- 
sition to  it,  put  his  foot  upon  the  document  and  crushed 

•  Lord  GranviUe  to  Lord  Am ptli ill  (26th  May,  ISSl) :  "ThePortu- 
BTucfle  Goveniment  are  boginiiingf  to  see  that  thoir  opposition  to  the  effort 
made  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  introduce  a  elause  establishing  an 
International  Commission  on  the  river  was  injudicious ;  they  art*  now 
themBelvcH  suggesting'  that  other  Powers  should  be  invited  to  appoint 
delegates  to  serve  on  the  Commission." 

t  Vide,  p.  175. 2)08^ 
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its  seals.     It  was  tacitly  agreed  between  tlie  parties  to 

it  tliat  it  would  only  have  validity  if  recognised  by  the 

,     ,      other  Powers,  and  Germany  was  quick  to 

Bismarck  puts  J  ^ 

Snd  M^SSiihes     pronounce  it  null  and  void.    Prince  Bismarck 

would  hear  nothing  of  Mozambique  tariffs, 
or  of  any  other  tariffs,  in  the  region  of  the  Congo ;  nor 
would  he  now  admit  the  claims  of  Portugal  to  territory 
in  which  the  German  Government  had  previously  recog- 
nised the  sovereignty  of  that  Power.*  **  In  our  eyes," 
he  said, 

"Portugal  has  no  stronger  claims  to  the  Lower  Congo  territorieB 
than  any  other  Power  which  frequents  them.  .  .  In  the  interests 
of  German  commerce,  therefore,  I  cannot  consent  that  a  coast  which 
is  of  such  importance,  and  has  hitherto  been  free  land,  should  be 
subjected  to  the  Portuguese  colonial  system.^ 

This  was  quite  enough,  and  Lord  Granville  at  once 
dropped  the  innocent  thing  he  held  in  his  hand,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  discovered  it  to  be  a  viper.f    His  Lordship 

*  Lord  Granville  to  Lord  Ampthill  (30t]i  June,  1884) :  "  I  have  to 
request  your  Excellency  to  point  out  to  his  Highness  Prince  Bismarck, 
that,  hut  for  the  X)cr8ist'Cnt  opposition  of  the  British  Government,  ausnp* 
ported  hy  any  other  Power,  Portugal  would  in  all  prohahility  have  long 
sineo  established  herself  in  the  Congo  district.  Groat  Britain  refused  the 
recogfuition  of  her  sovereignty,  and  the  objet't  of  the  recent  negotiitioBS 
has  been  U)  give  that  recognition  whicli,  as  Portugal  claimed,  was  withheld 
by  her  alone,  in  return  for  substantial  guarantees  of  freedom  for  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Germany,  in  particular,  was  believed  to  hate 
/  recognised  the  claims  of  Portugal  when,  on  the  27th  December,  1870,  the 
German  Representative  at  Lisbon  was  instructed  to  api>eal  to  the  Portu- 
guese Government  to  take  the  requisite  steps  for  protecting  neutral  rights 
violated  by  the  capture  of  the  German  ship  Hero  by  a  French  mau-of-wtf 
in  the  u»rritorial  waters  of  the  iM)rt  of  Banana." 

t  '*  These  objections  (of  Prince  Bismarck)  leave  no  hope  that  the  affflit 
of  Germany  to  tlie  Treaty  will  be  obtained,  and  Her  Majcsty^s  Goveminen' 
have  ("onsequently  instructed  Mr.  Petre  to  inform  the  Portuguese  Gorem- 
ment  that  it  would  be  useless  to  proceed  to  its  ratification." 
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had  paid  his  African  bill  without  consulting  mine  host, 
and  this  was  the  result.  His  cheque  had  been  dis- 
honoured. So  here,  then,  at  last,  we  have  the  German 
Chancellor  successfully  asserting  his  will  *'  in  regions 
and  in  affairs,  where  England  had  hitherto  been  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  influence  of  a  purely  continental 
State." 

This  summary  extinction  (7th  June)  of  the  Congo 
Treaty  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  most  remarkable  despatch     Feeling  of 

of  Bismarck  to  Count  Minister,  written  a     thfH  time  to- 
wards Knfc* 

month  previously  (5th  May) — a  despatch  to  ^"*** 
which  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to  refer.  The 
colonial  policy  of  the  Empire,  and  the  incidents  of  its 
development,  will  form  a  fitting  close  to  this  chapter ; 
but  meanwhile  the  present  purj^ose  of  our  narrative 
ri(juin's  us  to  say,  that  the  obstruction  with  which  this 
policy  was  believed  by  the  Chancellor  to  be  met  on  the 
jiart  <»f  Knj^Iand  had  annoyed  and  incensed  him  to  such 
a  d«L:ree,  that  he  had  already  threatened  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arnis  of  France,  and  to  se(*k  in  Paris  those 
practical  proofs  of  friendship  which  he  could  no  longer 
fin<l  in  London.  The  despatch  in  questit»n  to  Count 
Minister  (of  5th  May) — 

**  point*'*!  (lilt  tluit,  in  tliccoiiiiiH'iHfiiH'iit  of  (icrnian  cohmiiil  «»nt<'r- 
j'n>»«*,  Kn;;laii«l  might  n-iulcr  signal  srrvict?  to  <  icniiany,  and  Niiid  tliat 
for  muIj  s«t\  i«.*»' <  i«-rnianv  woiihl  nso  luT^K'st  cndcaNouis  on  Knirland  s 
U-half  in  •|ii«stions  atlrctintj  luT  intrn-sts  ncan'i*  lionu*.  It  jut'sM'd 
th»'*»«'  r«»nsid«r.itionH  with  ar«;iiinfnt^  to  sl»ow  th«"  mutual  advantsii;*' 
\%hi«-h  >u<.-)i  undt-rstaiidiiii;  won  hi  jUiMluct*  ;  and  it  th«'it  )inMt*<*d('d  to 
in>tni«.t  Count  Munhter  to  say,  if  it  couhl  not  he  ttlrctftl,  the  ri'sult 
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would  be,  tliat  Germany  would  seek  from  France  the  assistance  which 
she  had  failed  to  obtain  from  England,  and  would  draw  closer  to 
her  on  the  same  lines  on  which  she  now  endeavoured  to  meet 
England."* 

We  quote  these  words  to  show  what  was  the  state 
^,  ,„  of  Prince  Bismarck's  feelings  towards  the 

The  Chan-  ^ 

HpinX""^''  English  Government  a  month  before  lie 
proposal  on  put  his  destroying  foot  upon  the  Congo 
with^^^d'"^  Treaty,  and  six  months  before  Lord  Gran- 
ville was  informed  by  the  German  Charge 
d'Aflaires  (7th  October) — 

"  That  within  the  next  few  days,  an  invitation,  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  German  and  Fi-ench  Governments,  would  be  sent  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  a  Conference  to  be  opened  at  Berlin,  if 
l)ossiblo  (luring  the  present  month  of  October.  The  programme  of 
deliberations  would  be :  Freedom  of  commerce  in  the  Congo  terri- 
tory ;  application  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Vienna  Congress,  as 
resj)octs  freedom  of  river  navigation  to  the  Congo  and  Niger;  and 
deteriniuatiun  of  the  formalities  under  which  new  annexations  ou 
the  (loast  of  Africa  are  to  Ije  considered  effective." 

Such,  then,  was  the  programme  which  had  been 
secretly  aj^reed  upon  between  Baron  de  Coureel  and 
Prince  ]iismarck  at  Varzin,  a  few  days  before  the  Im- 
perial meeting  at  Skiernievice.  This  invitation  naturally 
came  upcm  the  British  Government  with  the  shock  of  a 
great  surprise  ;t  hut  with  that  graceful  tact  and  suavity 
which  have  never  (or,  perhaps,  only  on  one  occasion, 

•  TIh'so  arc  the  words  of  Sir  Edward  Malet,  who  thus  snmniarised  t« 
his  Oovornmont  Priucti  Bismarck's  despatch  as  read  out  to  him  (in  Ger* 
man)  l)y  the  C'lmiioellor  in  tlio  following  January. 

+  Her  Majesty's  Govommoiit,  according  to  Lord  Granville  (writinp 
to  Sir  E.  Malot,  17th  Octohor),  had  only  one  day's  previous  notice  that 
Franco  and  Germany  proposi^d  to  issue  invitations. 
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which  we  shall  soon  have  to  consider)  deserted  him  in 
the  direst  emergencies,  Lord  Granville  hastened  (the 
same  day)  to  accept  in  principle  the  proposal  of  a  Con- 
ference: though  he  hesitated  so  long  before  formally 
doing  so,  until  he  should  be  perfectly  enlightened 
as  to  its  true  scope  and  objects,  that  he  at  last  drew 
down  upon  himself  a  gruff  and  ungracious  reprimand 
from  the  impatient  Chancellor.* 

The  idea  of  a  Conference,  as  we  said,  was  s])rung 
upon    England   with  the  shock  of  a  surprise,  its  pro- 
gramme having  been  preconcerted  by  France 
and    Germany  without   the   slightest   fore-     wuriflcoH form 

•^  *-*  to  Hiibtitance. 

knowledge  of  their  scheme  on  the  part  of 
England. t  In  similar  circumstances,  Lord  Pahnerston 
would  most  probably  have  been  swift  to  return  to  the 
Franco-German  invitation  the  answer  which  it  deserved  ; 
and  vvf  liave  seen  how  tlie  Berlin  Memorandum  was 
prom|)tIy  n;j<^ct<»d  by  the  (Jovernment  of  Lord  Hnicons- 
\u'\i\,  fur  tlh»  n*as(>n,  among  others,  that  tin*  thre(* 
ChanrtHors  had   bcm  ])h'ased  to   concoct   iln*  docunKMit 

•  •■  ('«.iiiit  Muii«»t«T  j)ro<M'»»(li'd  to  >ay  tlmt  1m»  pntlu»n'd  from  tho  coin- 
iijiinn'miMiis  from  IJorliii.  wln«*li  Iir  foiiinl  at  tin*  Kml»n'»»'V.  tlint  PriiuT 
Hi-inJtri'k  was  (liHA|>|inint('4l  nt  h\s  not  pttin^  «  dcr'nlcd  a»riit  to  tin*  invi- 
tAt'.oii  tM  tin- < 'onfi'n*iuM».  ami  liad  oom'fiv«Ml  tin*  idra  tlmt  wt»  wvrr  |»ur- 
l^-M  jy   mating:   ilrlny." — L<»nl   (Jraiivill*' to  Sir  E.  Mnlrt.  llMh  ()rt«>Ur. 

*  ••!  i.lmiTvcd  to  his  K\<«'ll»nrv  Dr.  Husrli  that  thoindi  I  liad  not 
h«Anl  nnvtliinir  «»f  th«*  sort  froni  vour  L<»rtNhii».  I  couhl  imau'in*'  that  th^n* 
lui^ht  In*  hiiHm*  a(i)»n'htii*»inii  that,  a^  tht*  M'lu*m«'  of  th««  ('«»iif«'rrn<M'  h-ol 
U  t  n  armiiu'*'!  I«"t\\«i'ii  (irrmany  and  Kram***  without  •  ur  |»artifi|i;itiMn.  si> 
an  airr»«  lU'-nt  nd^ht  hav«»  \ivvu  n  m**  tu.  n-^'ardin;*'  d«taiN.  hrtuti'it  thn^* 
twi»  I'  w.  r-.  and  that  Knirhind  ndirht,  as  it  \viti'.  Im«  only  a^kiMl  in  ('<»n- 
fir»'in*««  t..  rtin-^ifit  t'l  a  j»r«M'onf«Tt«'d  arian^fnirnt." — Sir  K.  Mah*t  to  Lunl 
(fninvillr.  11th  Ortobcr. 
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without  consulting  England.  But  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  England  were  now  in  the  keeping  of  men  of 
very  different  cliaracter  from  either  Lord  Palmerston  or 
Lord  Beaconsfield — men  whose  only  excuse  for  thus 
consenting  to  take  their  humble  cue  from  Berlin  was 
that  the  objects  of  the  Conference  itself  were  dear  to 
England,  and  that  the  securing  of  the  substance  was 
well  worth  a  sacrifice  in  point  of  form.  But  in  this 
case,  indeed,  the  form  itself  was  as  important,  if  not 
more  so,  than  the  substance. 

For  England  had  hitherto  figured  as  the  philan- 
thropic and  enlightened  champion  of  all  liberal  prin- 
ciples, of   free-trade,  and  of  human  freedom;  and  her 

prestisre    throughout    the    extra-European 

How  Bismarck       t  n  Q  r 

ffrXJ'iio'o^     world,  among  the  civilised  and  the  barba- 

rous,  the  bond  and  the  free,  was  broadly 
and  firmly  based  on  belief  in  her  power  and  her  will  t» 
bring  home  the  greatest  blessings  of  peace  to  the  human 
race.  But  now,  of  a  sudden,  the  initiative  in  all  these 
things  seemed  to  have  passed  from  the  Mistress  of  the 
Seas  to  the  Master  of  the  Continent.  London  had 
hitherto  been  the  centre  where  the  sun  of  civilisation 
shone  brightest,  but  now  the  luminary  appeared  to  send 
forth  its  rays  from  Berlin.  Ask  future  millions  in 
Africa  to  what,  and  whom,  they  owe  the  blessings  of 
commercial  and  personal  freedom,  and  they  will  reply- 
to  the  influence  of  the  great  statesman  who  ruled  the 
destinies  of  Europe  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  If  there  is  anything  certain,  it  is  that  the 
Conference,  which  disposed  of  the  fate  of  an  immense 
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portion  of  the  dark  Continent,  ought  by  natural  right 
to  have  sat  in  London,  and  not  in  Berlin. 

But  Germany,  seizing  her  opportunity,  hastened  to 
anticipate  England  in  picking  up  the  game  which  the 
latter  had  already  winged.  Hurrying  up,  like  another 
Bliicher,  to  the  field  of  battle  towards  the  close  of  day, 
Bismarck  helped  the  English  to  win  what 
they  had  lone  been  fisrhtins:  for,  and  had,     the  Bliicher  of 

•^  ^  &  &  >  '       the  Free-Trade 

indeed,  already  all  but  won;  and,  placing  m^I^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  allied  forces,  he 
led  them  on  to  victory.  But  though  the  English  had 
done  all  the  hard,  effective  fighting,  the  Germans  and 
the  French  arrogated  to  themselves  priority  of  place  in 
the  triumphal  entry  into  possession ;  and  it  was  by  this 
remissness,  it  was  by  thus  allowing  herself  to  be  so 
easily  baulked  of  her  just  position  of  light  and  leading 
in  this  matter  of  honour  and  etiquette,  that  England 
could  not  avoid  the  appearance  of  having  by  Bismarck 
been  somewhat  shorn  of  her  prestige. 

Shorn   of   her  prestige,    perhaps,  but   not   of   her 
power.    For  from  the  West  African  Conference,*  which 

♦  Tlie  Powers  that  took  part  in  the  Conference  (all  of  them  being 
represented  by  plenipotentiaries  and  experts)  were  England,  Germany, 
France.  Austria,  Russia,  Belgium,  Spain«  Italy,  Portugal,  Holland,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
Said  a  newspaper  note  on  the  day  of  its  opening :  "  The  rooms  in  which 
the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  are  to  be  held  are  the  same  in  which 
the  Congress  sat  in  1878.  Chief  of  these  is  the  great  banqneting-hall, 
which  occupies  the  whole  central  part  of  the  upper  story  of  the  Chancellor's 
palace.  Its  dimensions  are  imposing.  Its  front  windows  look  into  the 
Wilhelmstrasse,  the  back  ones  to  the  garden.  Its  furniture  and  decora- 
tions are  quite  simple,  and  the  same  as  in  1878.  The  pillars  are  adorned 
with  marble,  the  walls  are  light  gray,  the  window  curtains,  chairs,  &c., 
led.    It  is  reached  from  the  eutrauce-liaU  by  a  broad  staircase  bedecked 
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was  opened  and  closed,  but  otherwise  not  attended  by 
Prince  Bismarck  himself,  and  which  sat  for  the  better 

part  of  four  weary  months  (15th  November/ 
S?[KmSSw.     1884  —  2f)th    February,     1SS5),    England 

ami  England  -^ '  ''  °     ^ 

trkfks?' *^*^*^         emerged  rather  the  gainer  than  otherwise 

in  positive  results.  Germany  had  won  all 
the  honours,  but  England  had  got  most  of  the  tricks. 
She  had  practically  secured  the  ends  for  which  she 
negotiated  the  Congo  Treaty.  She  had  obtained  the 
recognition  of  her  own  commercial  principles  by  all  the 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  over 
an  immense  expanse  of  Africa;  she  had  procured  the 

with  laurt'l  trees  and  other  large-leaved  plauts,  and  thi'oagh  a  vestibule 
containing  receptacles  for  hats,  fsticks,  overcoats,  &e.  In  the  Conference- 
hall  itself  a  large  map  of  Africa,  by  Kiepcrt,  five  metres  high,  reminds 
one  of  the  immediate  aims  which  have  brought  this  brilliant  assemblage 
together.  The  members  of  the  Ctmfereuce  will  sit  round  a  horse-shoe 
tal)le,  op(»n  at  the  end  nearest  tht?  garden,  the  Cbancellor  being  placed  »t 
the  middle  of  the  outer  side,  and  behind  him.  at  another  table,  the  secre- 
taries to  the  Conference.  ...  To  the  right  and  loft  of  the  Chancellor 
sit  the  Plenipotentiaries,  in  the  ali>habetical  order  of  the  French  names  of 
their  ivspeetivo  States.  .  .  .  The  ends  of  the  long  sides  of  the  table 
are  covered  with  books,  pamphlets,  and  manuscripts;  in  abort,  with  every- 
thing about  Africa  that  has  appeared  hitcly.  A  dock,  with  dial  wd 
weights  of  polislied  eupjier,  completes  the  equipment  of  the  hall.  The 
rooms  in  the  southern  wing  of  the  palace,  h)oking  towards  the  garden,  will 
servo  for  committee  meetings  and  as  conversation  rooms.  The  walls  of 
one  of  the  halls  are  adorned  with  life-sizwl  portraits  of  the  EuipePi>r* 
William,  Alexander  111.,  and  Francis  Josei)h.  The  first  was  given  by 
the  EmjH>ror  William  tt)  tlio  Chancellor  aft<'r  the  Congress  of  1878, 
while  tlie  other  two  were  pre8ente<l  by  the  Emiwrors  of  Russia  and  Anstri* 
as  sou  van  rs  of  Skieniievice.  That  of  the  Czar,  which  represents  him  in 
the  uniform  of  a  Russian  Geneml,  is  a  copy  of  a  portrait  in  the  Winter 
Palace  at  St.  IVtersburg.  On  tlui  chimney-piece  of  the  same  ball  standi 
an  enormous  elepliant\s  tusk  artistically  carved,  also  a  recent  gift  from  the 
EmiH-Mor  of  China  to  the  Chancellor.  In  the  dining-nnims  looking  into  the 
const' r\'atory  there  is  a  refreshment  table  at  which  the  members  of  the 
Conferenct?  may  recruit  their  physical  powers. 
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assent  of  those  Powers  to  a  declaration  against  the  slave- 
trade?  ;  she  had  also  induced  them  to  accept  her  reading 
of  the  rules  of  future  annexation  in  Africa,  and  she 
had  established  her  own  right  to  exclusive  influence  on 
the  Lower  Niger.  Considering  that  France,  with  the 
assent  of  Germany,  had  specially  excluded  some  of  her 
settlements  (the  Gaboon,  Guinea  and  Senegal)  from  the 
competence  of  the  Conference,  England  also  might  well 
have  refused  to  admit  the  Niger  within  the  sphere  of 
its  deliberations ;  but  she  only  consented  to  do  so  on 
condition  of  her  authority  on  that  river  being  left 
paramount,  and  Uismarck,  the  success  of  whose  Con- 
ference depended  on  the  hearty  co-opemtionof  England, 
has  always  been  quick  to  discern  when  British  states- 
men are  resolved,  or  only  half-resolved. 

It  was   not  without  a  keen  sense  of  the  ineontrruous 
that   the  hard-headed    Englishmen,    who   were    sent  to 
I«M»k   atUT   the  intrrcsts  of  their   countrv  at 
lifrlin.    behfld     the     Protectionist     Powers      ti.' rouftr 


I'lU'f 


di**p!ayini^  such  a  nii^'hty  zeal  for  the 
applieatinn  oi  tht>>e  j)rinei})Ies  of  trade  in  Afriea  whieh 
t!i«*v  all  found  t<>  be  so  terribly  detrimental  to  ihv'w 
own  j>n»s})erity  in  Europe;  and  it  was  with  blended 
f«-i*lin;^rs  of  humour,  despair,  and  ridicule  that,  week 
aft»*r  wrik,  and  month  after  nn>nth,  thev  wat<*hfd  the 
pilinii:  up  of  such  a  hut^e  and  I'actitinus-lnokini^^  struc- 
ttire  of  internatiijnal  law  as  that  whieh  was  finally 
ralhd  th»*  (leneral  Act  of  the  West  AiVican  Cont'erence.* 

*   T\f  <i«'ii»'rnl   Act   of    Xho    \V«»st    Afri<*;i!i    ( 'nnfrPMUN'     -^ijjiHMl    li^itli 
F'«l»ru;«rv.  Ihh.*,     ciiniitriMMl  : — 1.  A    Di*olarati«'i»    rt'Intive    l**    t'rt't'<luiii  of 
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Still,  if  it  pleased  Prince  Bismarck  to  be  the  controlling 
architect  of  this  edifice,  they  had  no  objection  to  join 
their  colleagues  in  carrying  stones  to  it,  especially  as 

Trade  iu  the  Basin  of  the  Congo ;  2.  A  Doclaration  relative  to  the  Slire 
Trade;  3.  A  Dockration  relative  to  the  Neutrality  of  the  Territorws 
included  in  the  Conventional  Basiu  of  the  Congo ;  4.  An  Act  of 
Navigation  for  the  Congo;  5.  Ditto  for  the  Niger;  6.  A  Declaration 
relative  to  the  essential  conditions  to  be  observed  in  order  that  New 
Occupations  on  tlio  Coasts  of  the  African  Continent  maybe  held  to  be 
effective;  and  7.  General  Provisions.  At  the  final  sitting  of  the 
African  Confert?nco,  Prince  Bismarck  said  :—  "  After  long  and  tronblesome 
consultations  our  Conference  has  attained  the  object  of  its  labours,  and  I 
am  happy  to  ))e  able  to  state  that,  thanks  to  your  endeavours,  and  the 
accommodating  spirit  which  has  inspired  your  proceedings,  a  complete 
accortl  has  btvn  come  to  on  all  the  points  of  the  programme  placed  before 
yon.  Tlie  conclusions  which  we  are  about  to  sanction  formally  secure  to  the 
trade  of  all  imtions  free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  African  Continent. 
The  guarantees  which  will  be  provided  for  freedom  of  trade  in  the  region 
of  tlio  Congo,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  which  were  embodied 
in  the  rules  rehitiro  to  the  navigation  of  the  C(mgo  and  the  Niger,  hire 
for  their  object  to  afPonl  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  develop- 
ment and  se(*urity  of  the  trade  and  industry  of  all  nations.  In  another 
scries  of  regulations  you  have  shown  much  careful  solicitude  for  the  mond 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  native  races,  and  we  may  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  principle  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  wise  moderation  will  bear  fruit, 
and  will  help  to  introduce  these  populations  to  the  advantages  of  civilisi- 
tioii.  The  si)ecial  conditions  under  which  the  wide  tract<8  which  yon 
have  oiH^ned  up  to  commercial  undertakings  have  also  required  gpeciil 
guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  jwace  and  public  onler.  The  coils  of 
war  would,  in  fact,  assume  a  8i)ecially  fatal  character  if  the  natives  were 
led  to  take  sides  in  disputes  between  the  civiliscMl  Powers.  In  carefnl 
view  of  the  dangers  which  such  contingencies  might  bring  with  them  for 
the  interests  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  you  have  sought  for  the  means 
to  withdraw  a  great  part  of  the  African  Continent  from  the  fluctuations  of 
general  politics,  and  ooniine  the  rivalry  of  nations  to  the  peaceful  laboofl 
of  trade  and  industry.  In  the  same  manner  you  have  sought  to  obviite 
the  misunderstandings  and  disputes  to  which  new  annexations  of  territoij 
on  the  African  coast  might  give  rise.  The  explanation  of  the  formaKtiee 
which  are  to  be  complied  witli  in  order  to  render  these  appropriations  ol 
territory  entitled  to  recoguiticm  introduces  a  new  rule  into  public  If* 
which  is  intended  to  remove  causes  of  misunderstanding  and  disputes  from 
iutematioual  neirotiations.    The  spirit  of  good  understanding  which  hi^ 
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they  had  everything  to  gain  by  its  stability — if  stable 
it  could  prove. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  immediately  practical  result 
of  the  Conference  was  the  ushering  into  life,  as  a  full- 
blown State,  of  that  singular  enterprise  to  which  the 
King:   of  the    Belgians    had    devoted    his     ^. 

^  o  niMnian'k  acts 

philanthropy  and  his  wealth.  The  discus-  Sthn'on^o'" 
sion  of  territorial  questions  of  sovereignty 
had  been  specially  excluded  from  the  competence  of 
the  Conference,  which  had  merely  to  deal  with  points 
of  doctrine  ;  but  of  what  use  would  doctrines  be,  unless 
it  were  known  where,  and  by  whom,  they  were  to  be 
applied  ?  For  the  territory  of  the  Lower  Congo  there 
were  three  claimants  —  France,  Portugal,  and  the 
International  Association  ;  and,  unless  th(»ir  rival  de- 
mands could  be  squared  before  the  close  of  the  Con- 
f«Teno»,  a  ftTtile  field  would  thus  be  left  ojkmi  for  future 
ijuarrrls.  and,  j)erliaps,  even  bloodshed.  Hisniarck, 
therefore,  took  care  that,  concurrently  with  the  work 
of  thr  Conference,  the  thret*  eliiiniants  should  en<^a^e  in 
extni-nuiral  n<*<^otiations  for  the  mutual  adjustnifut  of 
thfir  frontiiTs ;  and  to  his  influence  it  was  niainlv  <lu<» 
that  lN»rtugal,   on  the   one    hand,  after  a  loni^   show  of 

niark<'«l  yntir  conhnlta^iorm  hns  in  liko  innnixT  piidtnl  tlic  Ti<*^oti;if imm 
whirfi  ha\»*  U-m  n>n<luft<Ml  oiit<<i(l(*  the  CmifcnMHv,  in  onl«T  to  N«»l\r  tli«» 
qutixtimi  r«'l«ti\i'  to  thi*  iMnimljirM's  lM'tw«*«Mi  tin*  jMirtios  wliifh  s)imuI«1  lin\t' 
•M.\«'ri'ii:ii  ritrht**  in  th«' ('<»ii;r«»  rririon.  nii<l  whi«*li.  tlir«»ii^li  titrir  )ii»*>itii>n. 
A|*|**'nr  i*;ill>-«i  u|h)ii  t«>  take  t)ii'  lfn<l  in  the  w^rk  wc  an'  nlNiut  to  Itrinir  t<»  n 
rlo— •.  I  <'nnnt»t  nftT  to  tlii"*  |M»int  without  «'\|»n"»sinjf  my  L'rati'ful  tiiankn 
{"T  th«'  n"l»h-  ♦•IT'irt'*  of  thf  Kiiiir  of  tln»  Iirl;ruins.  tho  foumhT  of  a  work 
now  riM'.i./ni'^i'l  l»y  nhno^t  all  thf  Powrn*.  a  work  whi«'h  will  rimfrr  niif-^t 
im|>"rtaiit  U-nctitA  ou  mankind." 
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obstinacy,  made  material  concessions  to  the  Association, 
and  that  the  Association,  on  the  other,  relinquished  its 
claims  to  an  immense  extent  of  territory  in  favour  of 
France. 

There   is  reason  to  believe,  indeed,  that  Bismarck 
was  previously  aware  of  the  territorial  ambition  which 
France  first  openly  revealed  during  the  Conference,  and 
that,  while   well-intentioned  towards   the   Association, 
he   resolved  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  conciliating  the 
favour  of  the   French.      As   Frederick   the   Great,  for 
purposes   of  his   own,   had    been   the    first    European 
Sovereign  to  recognise  the  North  American  Republic, 
so  Bismarck  had  made  a  point  of  hastening  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Hag  of  the  International  Association,  to  which 
England  was  apparently  indifferent.     Germany  having 
led  the  way,*  the  other  Powers  could  not  but  follow 
her   example;    and  thus,    by  a  unique   and  wonderful 
process  of  diplomatic    accouchement)^  the    International 
Association  was  gradually  ushered  into  existence  as  the 
Free  Congo  State.     And  if  ever  the  future  inhabitants 
of  this  African  State  erect  a  monument  to  its  founders 
— this  unquestionably   ought   to   take  the    form  of  a 
statue  of  King  Leopold,  Hanked  by  one  of  Stanley  on 
his  right  hand,  and  by  one  of  Bismarck  on  his  left. 

Thus  we  have  seen  how  the  Gennan  Chancellor 
trenched  upon  the  field  of  England's  prestige  by  taking 
the  initiative  in  the  matter  of  the  West  African 
Conference,    and    how,    by    acting   as   chief    obstetric 

*  In   Eiiropo,  wo  mean,   for  tlio  Association  had  been  first  of  ill 
rccognitJiHl  by  the  UuitcMl  States  of  America. 
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ician  to  the  Congo  State,  he  had  come  to  exercise 
etermining  influence  in  a  region  which  had  hitherto 

much    more   within    the    sphere   of 
ish  than  of  German  policy.     But  there     Kins  u>  trench 

^  "^  on  another 

still    another    region     in    this    same     ^^1^11^^^^ 
inent  of  Africa  where  the  Chancellor 
been   gi-adually  endeavouring  to   make  his  power 
-a  country  in  which  English  interests  were  para- 
at,  and  that  was  Egypt.     Here  again,  too,  as  in  the 

of  West  Africa,  this  manifestation  of  Germany's 
?r  was  the  result  of  a  tacit  agreement  with,  as  it  was 
J  directly  to  the  advantage  of,  France.  Yet  it  had 
ilways  been  so.  There  was  a  time  when  Bismarck 
willing  to  do  almost  more  for  English  policy  in 
pt  than  support  it  with  his  benevolent  neutrality ; 
;he  causes  which  induced  him  to  repudiate  the  Congo 
ty,  and  to  invite  the  Powers  to  a  Conference  at 
in  in  close  pre-concert  with  France — these  and 
r  reasons  had  operated  to  convert  this  attitude  of 
volent  neutrality  into  one  of  something  like  active 
ility  against  Enghmd,  and  practical  s}- mpathy  with 
ice. 

The   acute   phase    of  the    Egyptian    question    was 
gurated  in  187U  by  the  abdication,  or 
L»r,  indeed,  the  deposition  of  the  Khedive,     to  ihc  y^yp- 

*  '  A  ,i^,^  Question. 

lil  Pasha,  who  may  be  said  to  have  owed 

fall  directly   to   the  action  of   Bismarck.*     For  it 

**Tlic  people  bore  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  tlie  power  of  The 
<.  Tliey  KHV,  *  that  it  was  not  Europe,  but  The  Times  i\v\H}sM  Ismail 
i*  (and  iu  this  they  are  a u  fond  rij»ht),  and  eay  *  if  this  paiwr  ean 

m  2 
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was  the  German  Chancellor  who  was  the  first  to  protest 
(18th  May)  against  the  high-handed  decree  of  Ismail 
(22nd  April)  relating  to  the  international  tribunals  and 
the  public  debt  of  Egypt;  and  this  German  protest 
being  energetically  supported  by  the  other  Powers,  the 
Khedive  at  last  had  no  other  choice  but  to  resign  his 
authority  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Mohamed  Tewfik. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many,  including,  it  was  said,  even 
the  deposed  Ismail  himself,  that,  in  acting  thus,  Bismarck 
aimed  at  precipitating  the  inevitable  intervention  of 
France  and  England  in  Egypt,  and  of  thus  furnishing 
them  with  a  bone  of  contention  which  would  prove  to 
them  another  Schleswig-Holstein.*  If  this,  indeed,  wa:. 
the  Chancellor's  secret  object — but  we  must  remember 
that  the  Machiavellian  theory  of  Ismail  Pa^sha  belongs 
to  the  region  of  conjecture — his  joy  at  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Dual  Control  (November,  1S79)  must  have 
been  turned  into  bitter  disappointment  when  the  France 
of  M.  Freycinet  refused  to  co-operate  with  England  in 
suppressing  the  rebellion  of  Arabi  (summer  of  188-)i 

I'liJiii^e  one  Kliedive,  wliy  not  anotlier  ?  *  However,  I  have  spoken  enough 
about  mys<'lf." — Ldtvrs  frovi  Kharlofirn,  icrltten  during  the  Siejye— frjf 
ihc  htie  Frank  Pawcry  H.B.M.'s  Acting  Consul,  Correspondent  for  **  The 
Tinics,^^  Ac. 

*  It  was  statod  in  a  coinniunicAtion  to  The  Times  from  Alexandria, 
dated  An^nist  2itli,  1S79,  that  when  Ismail  Pasha  was  still  Viceroy  «rf 
Ep")'pt.  an<l  was  bi'injr  pre.sseil  to  sign  his  alMlieation,  he  used  these  words  :— 
"  You  En^lisli  have  made  a  mistake;  whatever  1  have  been  or  done,  I  mad? 
Eiiglisli  interests  in  E^^ypt  paramount.  You  have  tlie  railways,  the  cus- 
toms, tlie  iM).st-oflic«s  tlie  tele^niplis,  and  the  iM>rt8  entirely  under  Engli"*" 
administration.  To  ^ain  mon*  you  have  ealletl  in  the  French.  You  tJien 
liesitated,  and  Bisnmrek,  who  hniks  far  aliead.  puslied  you  on  till  yon  have 
eome  to  direct  intervention.  Mark  mv  words,  Bismarck  sees  what  I  »*' 
that  Egypt  will  become  the  Schleswig-Uolstein  of  England  and  France. 
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and  when  the  Control  itself  was  abolished  in  the  follow- 
ing  January  (1883). 

But  we  have  no  evidence  that  either  of  these  events 
affected  Prince  Bismarck  with  a  sense  of  chagrin ;  and 
in  justice  to  him  it  must  be  remembered     _^^     . 

•*  Did  he  wish 

that  when  M.  Gambetta,    in  his    zeal  for     S^^S^hics^ig- 
detaching  England  from  the  European  Con-     France  and 
cert,  induced  Lord  Granville  (in  January, 
1882)  to  give  his  reluctant  signature  to  a  Collective 
Note  to  the  Khedive — which  was  tantamount   to  the 
intimation  of  Anglo-French  action  in  Egypt,  altogether 
independent  of  that  country's  suzerain  and  of  the  other 
European  Powers,  the  German  Government  agreed  with 
the  Cabinets  of  Rome,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg  to 
protest  against  the  scheme.     This  is  a  fact  which  we 
would  strongly  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
"  Schleswig-Holstein "    theorists.      But,    indeed,    these 
theorists  seemed  to  be  as  numerous  in  the  Ministry  of 
M.  Freycinet,  as  they  had  been  scarce  in  the  Cabinet 
of  M.  Gambetta;    and  to  their  existence  must  to  some 
extent  be  ascribed  the  fact,  that  the  France  of  M.  Gam- 
betta's  less  adventurous  successor  declined  the  invitation 
of  England  to  help  her  in  extinguishing  the  rebellion 
of  Arabi.     For  she  had  seen  that  her  appropriation  of 
Tunis — which  was  so  warmly  encouraged  by  the  German 
Chancellor — had  estranged  her  from  some  of  her  previous 
friends,  and  she  feared  lest  the  despatch  of  a  military 
expedition  to  Egypt  might  further  increase  her  difficul- 
ties, to  the  joy  and  advantage  of  Germany.* 

•  •*  Mach  to  the  surprise  of  initiated  onlookers,  France  hesitated.     A 
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The  very  caution  with  which — when  all  eflTorts  to 
rouse  the  Sultan  himself  from  his  torpid  inactivity  had 
become    hopeless — Bismarck    spoke    of    the    proposed 

Ant^lo-French  intervention  in  Ecrypt,  seems 

Bismarck  at  "  ^-^  '^ 

""giSi'd  more  ^^  "^^^  made  the  French  suspect  that  they 
Bupilortin^^        were  being  indirectly  incited  to  imitate  the 

Austro-Prussian   occupation   of   the    Elbe 
Duchies,  and  they  drew  back. 

"The  German  Charg(j  d' Affaires  again  repeated  to  the  French 
Ambassador  and  myself,  in  veiy  positive  terms,  that  the  Northern 
(Governments  would  never  agree  to  a  maiidat,  that  it  would  be  bett€r 
for  us  to  go  forward  at  once  by  ourselves,  and  that  everyone 
admitted  that  the  reserve  we  had  made  under  the  term  force  majeurt 
would  cover  anything  that  we  might  be  obliged  to  do  in  Egypt"  * 

In  London,  Count  Miinster  held  similar  language, 
saying  that  "  the  Chancellor  desired  to  give  us  moral 
support,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  the  length 
of  a  formal  mandate."  This  moral  support,  indeed, 
was  of  a  very  substantial  kind.  *'  Strict  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  German  Consul  General  (at  Alexandria) 
to  abstain  from  interference  of  a  character  which  would 

few  months  before,  the  invitation  (of  England)  would  have  been  eaperly 
accept eil,  bnt  since  that  time  a  great  change  ha<l  taken  place  in  the  TKUf^ 
political  world.  The  dislike  t'O  all  kinds  of  political  adventnres,  which  had 
been  produc(»d  by  the  dificlosures  of  the  Tunis  expedition,  was  no* 
strengthened  by  a  mysterious  jianic-like  apprehension  that  Bismarck  ir** 
pushiug  France  into  new  foreign  complications  in  order  to  attack  her  <« 
the  eastern  frontier ;  and  there  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  strong 
man  determined  to  uphold  French  influence  in  Northern  Africa,  uA 
capable  of  imposing  his  will  on  the  Chamber.'* — "Effypt  and  the  Egyptiofi 
Quetttion,"'  hy  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 

*  Lord  DufFerin  (at  Constantinople)  to  Lord   Granville,  Slst  JbIJi 
188->. 
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at  all  impede  our  action ;  "*  while  Count  Kalnoky 
(who  only  spoke  in  strict  agreement  with  Bismarck) 
cordially  concurred  in  the  view  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  "  as  to  the  necessity  of  instructing  the 
British  Admiral  to  open  fire  upon  the  ^rts  of  Alex-  ^ 
andria,  if  he  were  not  put  in  temporary  possession  of 
them/'t  At  the  abortive  Conference,  too,  in  Constan- 
tinople, where  the  European  Concert  yielded  to  that 
/orce  majeure  under  the  influence  of  which  England  was 
obliged  to  act  in  Egypt  alone,  Germany  did  all  she 
could  to  support  the  policy  of  the  British  Government;  J 
and  when  at  last  the  victory  of  Tel-el-Kebir  had  made 
England,  for  the  time  being,  independent  of  Conferences, 
Protocols,  and  Military  Conventions  wMth  the  Porte, 
Prince  Bismarck  hastened  to  offer  his  congratulations  to 
Lord  Granville.^  At  the  same  time  his  semi-otticial  organ 

•   L..nl  (Jranvill.'  to  Sir  J.  Walshain,  Intli  July,  1K82. 

t  Sir  H.  p:iliot  ti.  Lord  <iraiivilh'.  11th  July. 

I  Lard  Ampthil!  to  Earl  (irnnrdh  UuUj  I'.V/r,  1KH2)  :  -  Tho  (nTinan 
R«'j»n"M*iitativ»'  at  (.'oiiHtaiitinoplc  has  Ikmmi  iiistru<'t4'<l  tliat,  iu  tin*  event  of 
hi«»  rolli'airut*?*  at  tlu-  Coiifereiiee  HJ^niii^  the  invitation  to  tlie  Porte  to 
Willi  tr«M.|»?*  t<i  Ej^ypt.  he*  Hhould  nNo  hijrn  it." — Ktnl  (ininviU*'  to  Sir  J. 
W'llAham  July  l!-/u/.  lSS2  :  "  Tlie  (iennan  Anil)aMsa(h>r  informs  nie 
that  if  the  British  Pleni|M)teiitiary  proint'^i's  in  Conf»'rene<'  to  press  tin* 
Sultan  to  if^Hue  a  Pr«H'Iaination  deelarin^  Arahi  a  rehel,  the  (vernian 
('liar^r*''  d'Affaire.s  will  Im*  instnu'ted  to  sup)Nirt  him." — The  Kttrl  of 
Imj^'riH  to  Earl  Granville  {AutjHHt  \th,  lSS2)  :  "This  morning  tlie 
CMTiiian  Charif/'  d'Affain-H  received  instnietions  from  his  ( fo\ernm<'nt  to 
ailviM'  the  Sultan  to  ooine  to  terms  with  Kn^land.  Austria  for  sonio 
time  juutt  han  Imm'u  strontrly  a<lvisinjf  the  Ottoman  (iovernnient  to  aet  in 
runiHTl  with  (in-at  Britain." 

?  Lf^nl  Granrilh-  to  Lard  Ampthill  (Srptrmhrr  i:.//i.  lS8J  :  "The 
Ctennan  Cliarjje  d'Affairen  ealled  upon  me  this  morning  to  offer  Prinee 
Bi*marfk  »*  eongratulations  on  the  viett»ry  ohtained  hy  Her  Maj<*>ty'H 
fon*es  in  Kirvpt.  I  said  tliat  I  rtM'eived  this  ines'^ap*  with  sineere  plea- 
aure;   that   it    wa«   entirely    in    ktH'ping  with  the   friendly  cuur»i'  Pfiinv 
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expressly  disavowed  the  effusions  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  German  Press  which  had  begun  to  attack,  with 
great  vehemence,  the  policy  and  procedure  of  England 
in  Egypt ;  w^iile  Sir  Charles  Dilke  bore  grateful  testi- 
timony  to  the  friendliness  with  which  that  policy  had 
been  backed  by  the  German  Government.* 

Having  been  the  well-wisher  and  the  helper  of 
England  in  Egypt  thus  far,  Prince  Bismarck,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  Europe,  naturally  cast  his  straining 

eyes   towards  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs  to 

The  Kulere  of  "^ 

Empire  S?8ter  scc  how  tlic  Gladstouc  Ministry  should  turn 
advice  as  to        to  accouut  the  blood  that  had  been  spilt 

at  Tel-el-Kebir.  But  neither  the  German 
Chancellor  nor  his  countrymen,  after  the  most  intense 
concentration  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  could  discern 
the  smallest  indication  that  the  Gladstone  Cabinet  had  a 
will  or  a  plan  of  its  own ;  and  of  this  lamentable  truth 
tlie  most  convincing  evidence  was  the  fact,  that  the 
rulers  of  the  British  Empire  were  for  ever  pestering 
the  arbiter  of  Europe  w^ith  requests  for  "  advice  or 
hints  "  as  to  what  they  should  do  with  Egypt.  It  was 
at  once  a  proof,  thought  the  Germans,  of  the  height  of 
]>ower  to  which  Prince  Bismarck  had  risen,  and  of  the 
depth  of  doubt  and  impotence  to  which  the  Glad- 
stone Government  had  sunk,  that  the  latter  frequently 
appealed  for  counsel  and  directions  to  Berlin.  "In 
each    case,"    said   the    Chancellor,    "the    inquiry    was 

Bismarck  had  maintained  towards  us.  and  I  expressed  mj  hope  that  oar 
success  might  result  iu  a  settlement  satisfactorj  to  all  parties." 
♦  Houp'>  of  Cummous,  Itith  August. 
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whether  I  was  prepared  to  give  the  English  Govern- 
ment *  any  advice  or  hint '  as  to  what  it  might  do  in 
Egypt,  and  which  would  at  the  same  time  meet  with 
our  approval.'**  It  is  little  wonder  that  this  revelation 
of  British  subserviency  to  the  Chancellor's  will  and  judg- 
ment— which  was  onl}^  one  degree  less  shameful  than 
the  dependence  of  certain  seventeenth- century  British 
statesmen  on  the  gold  of  France — was  received  in  the 
Gennan  Parliament  with  peals  of  cheers  and  derisive 
laughter;  and  that,  therefore,  many  patriotic  English- 
men felt  inclined  to  vent  their  sense  of  their  country's 
humiliation  in  the  words  with  which  Earl  Cairns 
expressed  the  feelings  of  the  nation,  when  the  keepei*s 
of  England's  honour  were  held  to  have  struck  their 
Hag  before  a  paltry  pack  of  semi -barbarous  Boers : 

"  In  all  th«^  ills  we  ever  bore, 
\Vr  ^ri»*v<Kl,  we  sighed,  we  wept  ;  we  never  IiIusImhI  before." 

Bv  the  British  (Jovcrnment  Prince  Bismarck  was 
plifd  with  (juestions  with  respect  to  Ei^ypt,  in  much 
i\w  same  manner  as  his  life  had  been  nearly 
Worried  out  of  him  bv  Napoleon  on  the  uitinmiciy 
subject  of  Belgium.  But  the  Chancellor 
acted  as  warilv  in  the  forin(T  oas(»  as  he  had  done  in  the 
latter,  and  declined  to  giv(»  positive  advice  either  to 
"take  it,"  or  "not  to  take  it."  What  he  did  at  last 
sav  is  important  enoui^b  to  be  recorded  here  in  his  own 
wonls  t  :  — 

•  iSjMvch  in  Rrirli^tniT.  *Jn<l  Marrli.  iHs.j,      Vith'  j).  '2ii,  ;»o/<^ 
*■   \V«*  may   In-rr  anticipate  onr  lator  narrative   hy  htatin^  tliat   tlu'si» 
n-xfUtionr*  were  umde  by  the  ClianeuUor  in  thj  Keiclmta^  (-mi   Mareli. 
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"  Beiii<|[  then  furth(;r  asked  wliether  I  would  not  give  my  opinion 
as  to  wliiit  niij^bt  be  done,  I  siiid  I  could  quite  imagine  my  being  an 
En«^lish  jVIinister,  and  if  I  wei*e  an  English  Minister  I  would  in>t 
advise  the  auncrxation  of  Egypt,  but  at  the  same  time  I  admitted 
that  it  was  necessary  for  England  to  establish  a  certain  security  of 
position  in  this  connecting  link  between  her  European  and  her 
Asiatic  possessions.  In  my  opinion,  however,  I  said,  she  could  only 
gain  this  position  through  the  Sultan,  and  thus  avoid  coming  into 
conflict  with  trciaties.  Therefore,  said  I,  if  I  were  an  English  Minister, 
I  would  seek  the  mediation  of  the  Sultan,  in  order  through  him  to 
obtiiin  a  |)osition  in  Egypt  by  means  of  which  English  intert^sts  would 
l>e  safeguarded.  I  also  said  1  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  method 
of  ])rocedure  would  not  be  likely  to  give  offence  to  other  nations, 
partly  by  reason  of  its  compatibility  with  treaties,  and  also  becauFe 
it  would  probably  hold  out  to  those  mainly  intere.sted  in  Egyptian 
iinance — namely,  to  the  French  and  English  as  well  as  other  land- 
holders— the  ])rospect  of  a  safe,  able,  and  well-ordered  administration 
of  Egyjit  by  the  English  authorities.  Tims,  for  example,  considering 
the  importance  of  French  financial  interests  in  Egypt,  French  rivaln* 
and  discontent  would  not  be  provoked.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  said,  l^^ngland  wished  to  proceed  with  the  direct  annexation  of 
Egypt,  there  might  arise  a  stiite  of  considerable  tension  between  her 
and  sev(?ral  European  Powers  who  had  interests  there,  but  especially 
the  Sultan  and  the  whole  Mohammedan  world.  Tliis  tension,  how- 
ever, would  vanish  if  the  English  appeared  there  in  agreement  with 
the  Sultan,  and  I  used  the  English  t*xpression  '  leaseholders '  of  the 
Sultan  in  I'^gypt.  Thus,  I  said,  the  English  would  avoid  putting 
Fiance  and  otlier  Po\vei*s  out  of  temper,  and  I  added  that  good  rela- 
tions between  Kngland  and  Fmnce  were  ardently  desired  by  us— a 
breach  l>etweeii  these  two  great  Powers  being  a  calamity  for  tlie 
wiiole  of  Eur(>i)e,  especially  for  us  Cit^rmans  as  their  nearest  neigh- 
boui*s.  TluMcfore  I  attached  gi*eat  imjiortance  to  the  continuance  of 
good  relations  between  England  and  France.  That  would  be  tlie 
way,  I  said,  in  which,  if  1  were  an  English  Minister,  I  should  try 
*  to  obtain  inriuence'  in  Eg}-j>t.    But  I  added  that,  if  England  should 

1885),  by  way  of  reply  to  Lord  Granville,  who  had  asserted  in  the  Ho«*J 
of  Lords  (2t>tli  February)  that  Prince  Bismarck  had  advised  both  the 
Goveniineut  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  **  to  takeEgrpt^ 


!• 
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prefer  to  annex  Egypt,  we  should  not  reganl  it  as  our  duty  to  prevent 
Ler.  Friendship  with  England  was  more  important  for  us  than  the 
future  fate  of  Egypt  I  was  not  inclined  to  give  the  English  any 
atlvice  ;  but  I  foresaw,  I  said,  that  by  annexing  Egypt,  England 
would  create  difficulties  for  herself  which  might  be  avoided,  without 
al>andoning  her  purpose  of  securing  her  line  of  communications, 
were  she  to  content  herself  with  exercising  her  influence  in  Egypt 
under  Turkish  sovereignty.  And  then  came  the  consideration  already 
referred  to — that  the  great  French  financiers  would  be  content  with 
this,  in  the  hope  that  their  business  interests  would  be  as  well 
secured  by  the  English  Administration  as  they  had  formerly  been  by 
the  Dual  CVmtrol,  and  that  public  opinion  in  France  would  even, 
perhaps,  in  the  circumstances,  tolerate  the  annexation  of  Egypt,  but 
that  nevertheless  in  that  ease  some  ill-feeling  and  uneiisiness  would 
remain  which  might  embitter  the  relations  of  the  two  eountrirs  and 
involve  dangers  for  their  future  jieace.  I  therefore  did  not  advise 
England  *  to  take  it,'  but,  on  the  contrary,  tlissuadetl  her  from  annex- 
ing it  as  urgently  as  was  possible  in  my  disinterested  |>osition.  I 
adde<l  tliat  the  solution  of  this  (juestion  devolved  Ix'vond  all  doubt 
U|>on  the  English  Government  itself.  But,  whatever  England's  d(»ci- 
Kion,  we  would  not,  I  said»  stand  in  her  way  ;  we  only  n^eommendtd 
h*T  to  b<*  cautious,  and  to  rrsjK'ct  treaties  and  the  rights  of  tlit* 
Siilti4ii.  1  have?  bcf'ii  forced  agriinst  my  will  to  give  these  expluiia- 
tif>ns,  in  order,  once  for  all,  to  repel  the  oft-rejK»ate(l  insinuation  that 
for  years  haek  1  had  made  a  j>oint  of  seeking  to  seduce  the  Kngli.sh 
<foveninient  fi*om  the  pjith  of  virtue  by  alluring  pronnses  of  foreign 
agtrrainliseuient,  and  of  thus  causing  troul)Ie  in  Kurojie.  That  is 
c^inipletely  wrong.  It  wa.s  only  in  contidi'iice,  and  after  Iwing  (*x- 
pn»Hslv  askf'd  for  mv  advice  on  the  sublin't,  that  1  toM  them  what  I 
w<iuld  do  if  I  w«'n'  an  En^'lish  Minist<'r.  1  <lid  so  reluctantly,  an<l 
r»nly  <^n  In-ing  re|M^ate<lly  re<jueste<l  to  do  so,  and  1  only  consent*'*!  at 
lant  in  the  con\iction  that  by  giving' the  Kntilish  (lovernnient  counsels 
<»f  nuHleratirui  I  might  thus  promote  the  end  at  whit'h  I  aim  — 
namtdy,  the  preservation  of  peace  in  EurojM*  and  anioni;  its  great 
Powers.  And  if  this  ads  ice  had  been  foUowed  many  a  complication, 
j>erhaj>s.  would  not  have  occurretl." 

Tliese  were    the    opinions    held    and    expressed    by 
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Prince  Bismarck  immediately  after  Tel-el-Kebir  *  and 
they  were  confidentially  reiterated  in  the  following  year 
— 1883 — in  a  manner  '*  which  seemed  to  me/*  said  Lord 
Granville,!  "  to  express  that  it  was  the  wish  and  hope 
of  the  German  Government,  that  England  should  take 
upon  herself  to  represent  the  interests  of  Europe  in 
Egypt  for  the  future."  Lord  Granville  was  quite  right 
in  this  assumption.  "  It  is  perfectly  true/'  wrote  the 
Chancellor's  semi-official  organ, 

"that  in   the  year  1883  the  hope  prevailed  in  Genniiny,  and,  we 
bt'lieve,  in  all  the  other  Cabinets,  that  England  would  use  the  posi- 
tion she  had  gained  by  her  interference  in  Egypt  to  maintain  order 
there  as  netjotionim  gpstor  of  European  interests,  and  to  administer 
well  and  truly  the  Egyptian  finances  in  the  interest  of  the  country 
itself,  as  well  as  of  the  bondholders.     This  expectation  was  general, 
and  was  shared  by  the  statesmen  of  all  the  Cabinets.     France,  in  par 
tiuular,  was  thus  induced  to  await  the  result  of  the  establishment  of 
order  in  Egypt  by  the  English  forces,  and  to  allow  fair  play  to  the 
English  Administration  in  Egypt,  in  the  exercise  of  its  mandaium 
prcvsumptnm.       In    Germany  it  was   assumed   that,    in   her  gutio 
wgotiarum^   England  would   follow  the  system  alluded   to   by  the 
Chancellor  when  he  said  that,  if  he  were  an  English  Minister,  he 
would  seek  to  exercise  influence  in  Egypt  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan 
as  Sovereign,  and  under  his  authority." 

But  this  expectation  was  cruelly  disappointed.    The 
Gladstone  Government  did  not  pay  the  German  Chan- 

*  *'  Now  to  these  inquiries  I  always  ropliei — and  in  some  cases  I  am 
oven  in  |H>8ses8ion  of  the  written  directions  of  our  Agents  whom  I  entnwted 
with  the  reply — in  the  souse  of  a  document,  dated  September,  1882,  which 
I  have  brought  with  me  here,  that  in  my  quality  of  Foreign  Minister  of 
the  German  Empire,  I  must  refrain  from  advising  Englaad,  seeing  thit 
such  advice  tonderod  in  this  official  manner  carried  with  it  a  eertaiii 
rosponsihility  with  respect  to  other  Cabinets,  and  also  for  its  possible  con- 
sequences."— lieich>iiay,  2nd  March,  1885. 

t  House  of  Lords,  Gth  March,  18S5. 
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cellor  the  compliment  of  acting  on  the  guarded  advice 
which,  by  dint  of  terrible  importunity,  it  had  at  last 
wrung  from  him ;  though,  if  it  had,  as  the  Prince  him- 
self said,  "many  a  complication,  perhaps,  would  not 
have  occurred." 

Instead  of  seeing  Egypt  profit  by  the  exercise  of 
English  influence,  under  the  authority  of  the  Sultan, 
Prince  Bismarck  beheld  the  interests  of  that 

What  the 

country  gradually  falhng  a  prey  to  the  ^uS'/oTMr. 
vacillation,  the  cowardice,  the  rashness,  and     hu%!Ui'pti<Sr 

policy. 

the  Hydra-headed  folly  of  the  most  disas- 
trous Government  that  ever  played  fast  and  loose  with 
the  destinies  of  a  great  Empire.  Well  may  the  Chan- 
cellor have  exclaimed,  as  he  is  credibly  reported  to 
have  done,*  that  if,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he 
had  inflicted  upon  Germany  half  the  ignominy  and 
weakness  which  ^fr.  Gladstone  had  imposed  on  Eng- 
land in  the  course  of  four  years,  h(»  nt^ver  would  have 
had  the  couni<^e  to  look  his  countrymen  in  the  face  a<i^ain. 
We  are  not  so  much  concerned  to  know  whether  Princo 
HiMnarck  was  animated  towards  Entrhuurs  Liberal 
Pn*inier  with  a  deep  dislike, since  we  have  been  repeatedly 
assured  bv  the  Chancellor  himself,  throu»:h  hisaceredited 

•  S|Makiii^'  nt  HatfioM,  :{<»th  Au^njst.  Iss4.  Lonl  Lytton.  Ex-Vicomy 
of  Iij'iia.  srtili  :  •*  Slinll  I  t«*ll  voii  what  was  Hai«l  tin*  otlit-r  <Imv  I>v  a  ^tatry- 
man  wlinin  I  fak«*  tu  Ih'  tin*  irn-atrst.  as  ln'  is  ccrtaiiilv  tin*  iiiomI  Miiocfssful 
Aij'i  jN.wrrful,  in  Kuro|M' ?  It  was  duly  a  frw  w«'iks  ny-n  that  1  hranl, 
th"«Miirh  an  ar<|naintaiir«>  of  Prinrt*  Bisinan*k'««.  a  hmmmiI  n*inark  of  his, 
that  if  in  th»'  roiir-o  of  liis  whol«*  lifo  Iw  had  intlictcil  n]M>n  (irrniany  half 
th«*  iirn'-niiny  and  wiakni'ss  which  Mr.  (JhnUton.*  has  intiifttvi  n)M>n 
Knirianil  in  tin*  <'our«»i»  nf  fnur  V(*ar«,  he  '  fcarli^^r^  and  n'solnti*  man  as  wo 
know  him  to  U*.  wonld  not  have  tht*  couni;r«*  to  look  his  countrvnirn  in  tlu* 
fart-  a;rain.'* 
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organs,  that  he  never  could  afford  to  allow  his  policy  to 
be  influenced  by  his  personal  feelings.  That  maybe  so— 
though  we  very  much  doubt  it — but  it  must  have  been 
hard,  at  least,  for  the  Prince  to  entertain  a  separate 
consciousness  of  his  political  sentiments  and  his  personal 
feelings,  while  contemplating  the  persistent  and  osten- 
tatious manner  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
expressed  its  preference  for  a  French  alliance. 

The  Chancellor's  standpoint,  naturally,  was  not 
whether  an  alliance  with  France  or  with  Germany 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  England,  but  whether 
Af.  oio^ot«  .     ^  cordial  understandinof  with  Eno^land  or 

31  r.  Glaastonc  O  o 

Germans  by  witli  Fmncc  would  bc  the  more  beneficial 
foremv'for^'t'he  *^  Germany  ;  and  all  his  efforts  to  complete 
*'*""'''•  the  isolation  of  the   Republic,  by  rallying 

England  to  the  Central  European  flag,  had  hitherto 
been  vain.  The  more  he  tried  to  promote  British 
policy  in  Egypt,  the  more  he  beheld  England  striking 
the  attitude  of  a  spurned  yet  persistent  wooer  of 
France ;  nor  could  the  affronts  she  received  in  Madagas- 
car, nor  the  repudiation  of  her  Commercial  Treaty,  nor 
the  native  storm  of  ridicule  and  indignation  which 
swept  away  that  self-sacrificial  Suez-Canal  Agreement 
with  the  *'  sagacious  M.  de  Lesseps  " — could  any  of 
these  rebuffs  turn  the  English  Government  from  its 
infatuated  love  of  its  obstinate  rival  in  Egypt.  "The 
same  considerations,'*  wrote  a  Gladstonian  politician,  in 
a  magazine  article  which  created  much  sensation  at  the 
time,  **  that  should  induce  the  English  Government  to 
disarm  the  hostility  of  Eusj-ia,  should  make  it  unsparing 
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in  its  efforts  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  understanding 
with  France."  *  This  article  had  been  written  with 
the  view  of  enlisting  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  (June,  1884),  which  was  well 
described  as  **  that  monstrous  and  unprecedented  capi- 
tulation, showing  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  willing  and 
glad  to  sacrifice  every  British  interest  in  Egypt,  and  all 
the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  British  statesmen  and  soldiers 
during  the  past  hundred  years,  in  the  vain  hope  of  con- 
ciliating the  French." 

By   this  ''monstrous  capitulation/'   the  Gladstone- 

•  These  words  are  quoted  from  an  article  on  "England's  Foreign 
Policy,"  signed  "  G,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  for  June,  1884- ;  and  the 
initial  led  many  to  the  conclusion  that  the  writer  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  especially  as  the  views  expressed  were  known 
to  be  identical  with  his.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  article, 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  disowned,  was  the  work  of  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid. 
The  following  passage  excited  much  bad  blood  in  Germany : — *'  The 
German  Chancellor  has  recently  paid  this  country  some  polite  and  gratify- 
ing* compliments.  He  has  made  a  courteous  show  on  several  occasions  of 
following  our  lead,  and  those  who  have  watched  the  spectacle  may  be 
{MirdoniHl  if  they  have  involuntarily  compared  it  with  that  of  a  gentleman, 
who,  bowing  to  a  lady,  gives  her  precedence  in  entering  a  room.  But  no 
one  can  have  been  deceived  as  to  Prince  Bismarck's  motive.  If  England 
ha8  been  the  recipient  of  his  ceremonious  attentions,  Germany  is  the  object 
of  his  first  and  paramount  regard.  Wlien  lie  has  urbanely  i)ermitted  us 
to  take  the  initiative  in  a  settlement  of  tlie  affairs  of  Greece  and  Monte- 
negro, and  to  follow  our  own  course  in  Egypt,  he  has  done  so,  we  may  ]>e 
anre,  from  other  motives  than  those  of  mere  civility — because,  that  is  to 
say  ,  he  lias  bt»en  convinced  that  no  supreme  Gorman  interests  were 
eonoemed,  and  )>ecause  it  suited  his  puri)ose,  although  his  was  the  really 
determimng  influence  in  these  questions,  to  leave  to  us  the  in\ndi()us 
aolation  of  conflicting  claims  while  he  posed  to  the  Porte  and  the  other 
Powers  as  the  *  honest  broker.'  To  put  the  matter  somewhat  differently, 
the  German  Chancellor  has  been  deferential  to  this  country  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  saw  he  could  manipulate  our  simplicity  and  respect  for 
international  ethics  to  his  own  advantage.  He  has,  in  fact,  played  upon 
our  honesty  with  the  object  of  making  us  his  catspaw.*' 
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Government  promised  France  to  withdraw  tlie  British 
troops  of  occupation  from  Egypt  by  a  certain  date 
How  KriKiish  (1888),  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
rosiMMided  to       national  Public  Debt  Commission  *  in  such 

the  ho|H.'si  of 

Gennany,  ^^  ^^,^^  ^^  virtually  to  substitutc  a  Multiple 

Control  for  the  Dual  Control,  and  to  agree  to  the 
neutralisation  of  the  Suez  Canal  (as  well  as  of  Egypt 
itself),  which  a  Committee  of  English  soldiers  and  states- 
men luid  condemned  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
tlie  Empire. t  Such,  then,  was  the  way  in  which  the 
Gladstone  Cabinet  had  conformed  with  the  wish  and 
hope  of  the  German  Government  that  England  should 
take  upon  herself  to  represent  the  interests  of  Europe 
in  Egypt  for  the  future ;  such  were  the  conditions  on 
which  Trance  accepted  the  invitation  of  England  to  a 
Conference  of  the  Powers  for  considering  a  reform  of 
the  Egyptian   finances;    and    the   only   consolation  of 

*  HitluTto  coinp()8e<l  of  au  Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  au  Austrian, 
and  nu  Italian. 

t  Speakiiijtr  in  tlie  House  of  Lords  (23rd  Jnne,  1884),  Lord  GranTiUe 
said  : — **  It  was  the  announecinent  that  it  was  our  intention,  not  now  ami 
certainlv  not  at  the  Conference,  hut  eitlier  before  or  at  the  time  of  the 
evncuntii)U,  to  projjose  the  neutralisation  of  Egypt  on  the  basis  of  the 
]»rineiples  which  have  bwn  ax>plicd  to  Belgium,  and  also  the  adoptiifli 
of  that  plan  with  reganl  to  the  Stu»z  Canal,  which  is  contained  in  tho 
Circular  of  .3nl  January.  ISSS.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  at  this  time  to 
go  into  a  <liseussiou  of  the  advantages  of  the  neutralisation  of  Egyjit.imi 
with  regard  to  the  Suez  Canal  I  have  only  to  say  that,  in  the  autnmnof 
18JS:2.  a  very  strong  Connuittce  was  appoint^'d  to  consider  that  qiie»ti»«. 
There  were  Ministers,  heads  of  depart nu^nts,  soldiers,  8ail«}rs,  AUil 
engineers  on  that  Committee,  imd  they  were  uuiversaJly  of  opiuioD  tlat 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Suez  Canal  would  l>e  a  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  this  country.  But  we  did  reconnnend  it,  and  the  Cabiuot  j;»ve  their 
sanction  to  it,  thinking  that  it  was  sound  in  principle  and  advantageoiu  to 
us  witlumt  being  detrimental  to  others;  and  it  was  couimuuicated  to  the 
Powers." 
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Englishmen  was  that  the  validity  of  these  conditions 
was  to  be  dependent  on  the  success  of  this  Conference. 
But  the  Conference,  which  met  in  London  on  the 
28th  June,  came  to  an  abrupt  close  at  its  seventh 
sittini;  on  the  2nd  Aujjust,  without  having:     The  i»ndon 

<='<=>  o        ('onference  re- 

done  anything  but  prove  the  antagonism  IiTin»J'^n'i^'"^ 
of  the  continental  Powers  to  England  in  France.  * 
matters  of  Egyptian  policy.  England  had  offered  to 
guarantee  a  loan  of  eight  millions  to  the  Egyptian 
Government  in  a  manner  involving  such  an  alteration 
of  the  Law  of  Liquidation  (dated  17th  July,  ISSO)  as 
would  affect  the  immediate  interests  of  the  bond- 
holders, but  it  soon  appeared  that  France  would  not 
accept  the  scheme  in  its  entirety.  **  The  two  Powers 
most  interested,"  said  the  CJerman  Ambassador,  **  are 
not  in  agreement  either  as  to  the  facts  or  the  principles 
<»f  tin'  <[n<*stion,  and  under  those*  circumstances  T  <lo  not 
i\'A  ahlo  to  pronounere  an  opinion/'  *  The  fact  was, 
that  wliat4»Vi*r  <*ontente(l  P' ranee  would  prove  acceptable* 
to  (ffrinanv;  an<l  (lennanv  now  made  n(^  secn^t  of  her 
di»>ire  to  ^nve  her  moral  support  to  France  rather  than 
to  England.  P'or  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  ot* 
Hisman-k  tln»re  were  various  reasons  unconnected  with 
Eirypt.  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  consider ;  but 
the  Chanerllor  was  by  no  means  please<l  with  the 
manner  in  which  Phigland  had  exercise<l  her  stewardship 
in  Egypt  itself  ;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  belic^ved  in 
<f«-rn)any  that,  by  the  use  of  ordinary  cjuarantine  pre- 
cautions,   the    British    authorities     might    easily   have 

•  Prot«KM)l,  Xt).  1. 
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warded  off  from  Egypt  that  serious  visitation  of  tlie 
Asiatic  cholera  which  threatened  to  extend  to  all 
Europe. 

This  was  a  matter  in  which  the  Chancellor  now  dis- 
tinctly souglit  to  impose  his  will  on  haughty  England, 
LordGranviUo  ^^^  ^ith  a  waut  of  succcss  w^hich  only 
oternJies^  embittered  him  all  the  more    a^rainst  the 

Count  ^  ... 

Minister.  Government  that  resisted  him.     Twice  in 

the  London  Conference  on  Egyptian  finance  did  Count 
Milnster  rise  to  propose  a  discussion  of  the  sanitary 
question,  and  twice — though  supported  by  his  col- 
leagues— was  his  motion  curtly  overruled  by  Lord 
Granville,  as  beyond  the  pre-arranged  scope  of  their 
deliberations.  A  similar  fate  met  M.  Waddington's 
proposal  for  the  settlement  of  the  indemnities  due  to 
the  sufferers  by  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria;  and 
then,  suddenly  "  rising  from  his  seat,"  Lord  Granville 
abruptly  terminated  a  Conference  which  was  the  first 
clear  expression  of  the  fact  that  England  now  found 
herself  opposed  by  a  moral  coalition  of  the  continental 
Powers. 

Lord  Granville,  it  was  understood,  was  at  this  time 
suffering  from  an  acute  attack  of  gout,  and  his  friends 
How  an  un-  souglit  to  attribute  the  unusual  brusqueness 
may  Kerve  the      of  liis  manner  to  the  irritation  of  his  body. 

endri  of  a  sound 

policy.  J  Jut  it  was  fortunate,  at  least,  in  this  case, 

thought  most  of  his  countrymen,  that  his  Lordships 
sense  of  dignity  had  been  sharpened  by  the  pangs  of 
his  disease ;  and  it  certainly  would  have  been  much 
better  for  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  England  if» 
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when  nejjotiating  with    certain   Powers,  he   had    been 
under  the  chronic  influence  of  corporeal  pain. 

Bv  some,  Lord  Granville's  conduct  was  described  as 
dij^iifi^^d,  while  by  others  it  was  characterised  as  insult- 
ing; and  to  the  latter  category  belonged 
the  Governments,  especially  that  of  Ger-  nJIlrorVo*^ 
many,  which  had  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  a  confabulation  foredoomed  to  failure.  We  will 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine  whether  Lord 
Granville  or  Prince  Bismarck  was  guilty  of  the  greater 
provocation — the  English  Minister  w^ho  was  quite 
within  his  formal  rights  in  refusing  to  entertain  the 
German  sanitary  proposal,  or  the  Chancellor  in  com- 
manding his  agent  to  return  to  the  charge  after  his 
motion  had  been  overruled.  But  whatever  may  be 
thought  on  this  point,  it  is  certain  at  least  that 
Bismarck  ft*lt  himself  deeply  slighted  by  the  abrupt 
<lismissal  of  the  P^gyptian  Conference,  and  that  he  now 
bt^gan  to  make  more  ostentatious  ass(»rtion  of  his  pre- 
fi-reno**  for  a  friendly  understanding  and  co-operation 
with  France. 

Of  this  und<»rstanding  the  first  une(iuivocal  sign  was 
not  long  in  following  in  the  shape  of  the  \V(»st  African 
agre<*m«'nt,  already  detailed  ;  while  the  Hcpuhlic  received 
anoth«'r  most  substantial  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  its 
new  ally  about  the  time  of  the  Skierni(»vice     howUm-  un- 

I  ,,  4         i     •  1   !■»  •  natural  allii*'* 

n)(»etin<:,  wIumi  (fcrinanv,  Austria, and  Kussia     .\iiM..i  ih.ir 
hastened  to  join    France  in   protesting,   and     "'••"^' 
sueeessfully  t(»o,  against  the  suspension  of  the  Kgyptian 
Sinking  Fund — an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive  whi<-h 
//   2 
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had  been  the  first  fruits  of  England's  liberty  of  action 
restored  to  her  by  the  failure  of  the  London  Conference. 
But  it  was  a  strange  freedom  of  action  that  was  now 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the  Bismarck  coalition 
of  the  Powers,  w^hich  were  gradually  substituting  their 
united  authority  over  Egypt  for  that  ffestio  neyotionm 
of  European  interests  that  Bismarck  once  hoped  to  see 
exercised  by  England  alone.  One  stage  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  European  authority  had  been  reached  when 
Germany  and  Russia  claimed  to  be  represented  on  the 
Public  Debt  Commission,  and  had  their  claims  allowed;* 
while  the  Multiple  Control  may  be  said  to  have  come 
into  existence  soon  thereafter  (spring  of  1885),  when  all 
the  Powers,  in  spite  of  the  maxim  "  betieficia  non  obtrud- 
vntur,^'  insisted  on  sharing  with  England  the  guarantee 
of  a  loan  of  nine  millions  to  the  Government  of  the 
Khedive,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  for  the  financial  reform 
of  Egypt  what  the  London  Conference  had  failed  to 
accomplish.  One  noteworthy  thing  about  this  inter- 
national agreement  was  that  it  was  based,  not  on  the 
proposals  of  England,  but  on  the  counter-proposals  of 
France. t     The  English  Government  had  tried  hard  to 

*  In  the  Hunsi?  of  Coiinnons  ('27th  March,  1885),  Lord  E.  Fitzmanrice. 
Uiider-tSeort'tary  for  Foreign  AflFairs,  said :  "  Tlic  demands  of  Russia  awl 
Germany,  to  1k'  represented  on  the  (.''aiHse,  preceded  by  some  two  month:! 
the  proposal  for  the  susix'nsion  of  tlie  Sinking  Fund.  The  date  of  that 
proposal  was.  if  lie  remeniben>d  rightly,  the  13th  of  September  last,  bnt 
the  r(»quest  of  Russia  and  Germany  to  Ix*  represented  on  the  Cvaae  WW 
made  during  the  sitting  of  the  London  Conference  in  Jaly  lant.*' 

t  The  fresh  proiH)sals  made  by  England,  subseqnent  to  the  failure  of  thr 
London  Conference,  were  contained  in  a  memorandum  sent  by  Earl  Gnm- 
ville  on  November  24th  to  the  British  Ambassadors  at  the  sereral  Eoropf«n 
Courts.     To  these  proposals  the  reply  of  Germany,  and  virtually  aUu  of 
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duce  Germany  to  accept  its  scheme,  with  the  view 
thus  bringing  the  diplomatic  pressure  of  this  Anglo- 
jrman  agreement  to  bear  on  France ;  but  Bismarck 
)uld  on  no  account  lend  himself  to  this  "  plucking  of 
e  Anglo- Egyptian  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire."  What 
ntent^d  France,  said  the  Chancellor,  would  also  satisfy 
jrmany,  and  the  English  must  not  expect  him  to  do 
ything  that  would  ruffle  the  sensibilities  of  his 
lends. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  how — by  the 
irsuit  of  a  common  policy  with  France  in  the  countries 
itered  by  the  Congo,  the  Niger,  and  the  Nile — 
israarck  had  carried  out  his  threat  conveyed  through 
3unt  Munster  on  5th  May,  1884,  that  unless  England 
•oved  more  complaisant  to  Germany  in  a  certain  new 
jld  of  her  ambition,  "  Germany  would  seek  from 
ranee  the  assistance  which  she  had  failed  to  obtain 
om  England,  and  would  draw  closer  to  her  on  the 
,me  lines  on  which  she  now  endeavoured  to  meet 
ngland ;"  *  and  now  we  shall  proceed  to  close  this 
lapter  by  telling  what  that  new  field  of  German 
nbition  was. 

Of  all  the  great  maritime  States  of  Europe,  Germany 
as  the  only  one  that  had  no  possessions  beyond  the 

lusaia  and  Austria,  was  to  tlie  effect  that  these  countries  would  accept 
y  agreement  which  might  be  arrived  at  l>etween  England  and  France. 
1  Januarj  17th  tlie  counter- proposals  of  France  were  communicated  in 
despatch  by  M.  Waddington,  and  accepted  in  principle  by  Grermany, 
istria,  and  Russia,  before  they  were  ultimately  agreed  to  by  England, 
d  embodied  substantially  in  a  despatch  of  Earl  Granville*8  on  January 
ind. 
•  See  Despatch  of  Sir  Edward  Malot,  before  quoted,  p.  169. 
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sea.  Though  prolific  of  children,  she  had  never  be- 
come a  fruitful  mother  of  peoples.  England  had  both 
Germany  not      colonics  and  colonists :  France  had  colonies, 

yet  a  colonis^ 

ing  Power.  j^^^^.  ^^  colouists ;  whilc  poot  Germany  had 
plenty  of  the  best  colonists  in  the  world,  but  no  colonies 
to  receive  them.  The  stream  of  emigration  from  Ger- 
many grew  to  be  greater  than  from  any  other  European 
country,  but  Teutonic  emigrants  became  as  completely 
lost  to  their  Fatherland  iis  those  of  its  sons  who  fattened 
the  battlefields  of  Bohemia  and  of  Finance.  Like  the 
overflowing  Nile,  Germany  sent  forth  an  annual  flood  of 
emigrants,  fertilising  the  countries  where  it  ran ;  but,  in 
return  for  this  service  to  the  general  cause  of  civilisation, 
no  counter-current  of  wealth  or  resources,  from  com- 
munities that  w^ere  ruled  by  her  laws  and  devoted  to 
her  interests,  set  for  her  receptive  shores.  Not,  how- 
ever, that  no  endeavours  had  ever  been  made  by  any 
German  race  to  root  itself  beyond  the  sea. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Great  Elector,  who  passed  his 
youth  in  Holland,  and  saw  how  a  people  like  the  Dutch, 

insijjnificant  in  themselves,  nlight  become 
uu'cTivur'         rich  and  mighty  by  means  of  their  foreign 

possessions  and  their  ships,  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  add  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  Pnissw- 
Brandenburg  by  founding  colonies  and  trading  settle- 
ments. His  victory  over  the  Swedes  furnished  him 
with  the  nucleus  of  a  navy,  and  with  his  Swedish 
caravels  he  sent  out  an  expedition  to  the  Gold  Coast, 
where  the  flag  of  Brandenburg  was  actually  hoisted 
(New  Year's  i)ay,  1CS3),  and  a  fort  built  called  Fried- 
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richsburg.  On  the  Great  Elector's  successor,  who  became 
the  first  King  of  Prussia  (Frederick  I.),  the  colonising 
passion  also  took  so  deep  a  hold,  that  His  Majesty  all 
but  acted  on  the  advice  of  **  certain  Dutch  and  English 
schemers  "  who  urged  him  to  appropriate  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  so  as  thus  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
connecting  link  between  two  oceans,  and  by  consequence 
of  the  trade  of  the  world. 

There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  the  chief  of 
these  evil  counsellors  may  have  been  no  less  a  person 
than  that  very  William  Paterson  who  devised 

Inflnen«»  of 

the  Bank  of  England,  and  who,  with  the  JamrVite"*^' 
aid  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  at  last  succeeded     coioSCiriwiicy 

of  I'nistda. 

in  persuading  his  Scottish  countrymen  to 
embark  on  the  fell  and  tragic  Darien  expedition.  What 
is  certain  is  that,  shortly  before  canva.ssing  his  proposal 
in  Srutlaiid,  Paterson  had  visited  the  Ilanse  cities  and 
I  Ik*  Courts  of  several  Germain  princes  witli  the  vi(»w  of 
winnintif  them  to  his  plans  ;*  and  as  the  Elector 
Fredr-rick  ^i^rew  so  enamoured  of  tlie  Panama  enterprise 
that  he  <mly  shrank  from  it  on  learnin<]^  tliat  it  would 
be  r)pjH »<♦'(!  by  Spain,  it  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt 
that  tlie  scheme  must  have  been  suggested  to  him  bv 
that  un<*anny  Scot  wlio  l<»d  his  own  countrymen  such  a 
disastri>us  <lance  after  his  Darien  wiIl-o*-the-wisp. 

•  In  his  .v»<*«mnt  (if  tlio  Darioii  Srlp'mo.  Maoaulny  \vriti»s:  "  Distaste*! 
}»y  u-b;it  111'  foiiNiilrnnl  ar*  tlw  iii^ratitii<li'  of  tlif  En«;li>li.  In*  ;  Patcrsnii) 
njMiirt'il  t<»  tlu'  Coiitint-nt  (In'twcfn  1»)IM>  and  l^i^X)'.  in  the  Ih»|m»  that  h«* 
nti;rht  l>«*  able  to  intiTost  tht»  tnuh'rs  nf  thr  HanM*  town**  an<l  the  princi*;* 
•  •f  tin-  <i«-rnian  Enij»in»  in  hir>  plans.  From  the  Contin«*nt  )u*  n*tnnioil  un- 
(iUt*i*e<«Hf  ul  to  Luudun." 
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But,  indeed,  the  success  of  the  Brandenburg  Guinea 
Company  had   not   been    such  as   to  justify  any  new 

adventure  at  Panama;  and  by  the  time 
""a.^^"""'"     Frederick  WilUam  (father  of  Frederick  the 

Kcrle." 

Great)  came  to  the  throne,  the  affairs  of  the 
Gold  Coast  Colony  were  in  such  a  hopeless  condition, 
that  the  King  swore  he  would  not  spend  another  farthing 
on  such  a  bankrupt  concern,  and  sold  it  to  the  DutcL 
What  the  King  above  all  things  wanted  was  gigantic 
grenadiers,  cost  what  they  might,  and  so  the  first  colonies 
of  Prussia  were  sacrificed  to  Frederick  William's  insati- 
able lust  for  '*  la/fffe  Kerle!'  Thus,  "  as  far  back  even  as 
the  time  of  the  Great  Elector,"  as  Bismarck  himself 
reminded  his  countrymen,  **  Prussia  had  had  settlements 
on  the  African  coast,  but  in  the  period  of  periwigs  and 
gaiters  they  had  again  been  given  up  and  sold."  * 

That  they  had  been  given  up  and  sold  afflicted  no 
one  with  more  grief  than  it  did  Joachim  Nettelbeck,  a 
worthy  citizen  of  Colberg,  who,  after  passing  most  of  his 

lone:   life   at  sea,  had  risen  to  be  burgo- 

Joarhim  .  . 

an^diHscoioiiis-     Hiastcr  of  liis  uativc  town,  and  who,  to  the 
iiig  man  a.  ,,  ^ox^^  jcalous,  puuctilious  patriotism  "f  ^^ 

Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  added  the  scheming  and  inventive 
brain  of  William  Paterson.  In  the  course  of  his  numerous 
voyages  this  brave  old  Baltic  tar  had  sailed  to  the 
Guinea  Coast,  and  there 'beheld  what  a  blooming  settle- 
ment the  Dutch  had  made  out  of  the  bankrupt  company 
of  Kur-Brandenburg ;  and  his  soul  w^as  filled  with  an 
ardent  longing  to  see  his  own  countrymen  standing  as 

*  Reiclistag,  lOtli  Jamiarj',  1885.  f  MacauUy. 
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well  in  the  world  as  the  "  heavy-bottomed  Dutch/'  "  The 
Prussian  patriotism/'  he  related  himself  in  his  own 
memoirs,*  "became  alive  within  me,  and  I  pondered 
and  pondered  how  my  King,  too,  as  well  as  England 
and  France,  might  come  to  possess  colonies  producing 
sugar,  coffee,  and  other  such  wares." 

Accordingly,  Nettelbeck  could  get  no  rest  until  he 
had  presented  Frederick  the  Great  with  a  scheme  for 
founding  Prussian  colonies  on  the  coasts  of  West  Africa 
and  of  South  America ;  but  the  Great  King 

-  I  .     ^       ...  .  Nettelbeck 

was  always  too  mucli  occupied  with  enemies     vuiniyiHtiUons 

•^  ■•  two  8UCCe»81V0 

at  home  to  have  any  inclination  to  court  KniKaorrnw- 
new  adventures  abroad,  or  even  to  answer 
the  memorial  of  the  Baltic  skipper.  But  this  did  not 
damp  the  zeal  of  Nettelbeck,  who,  with  the  courage  of 
a  Columbus,  waited  until  the  Great  Frederick  was  no 
more,  and  then,  with  another  fine*  project  of  colonisation 
in  his  hand,  waylaid  PVederiek  William  **  The  Fat/'  as 
that  monarch  passed  tlirough  Ponierania  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  estates  at  Konigsl)erg.  Even  now,  how- 
ever, his  petition  became  lost  in  the  recesses  of  the 
cireiimlocntion  ofiice.  Nevertheless  the  burgomaster  of 
CollxTg  despaired  not,  but  hoj)ed  for  better  times. 

I'hat  these  times  had  at  last  arrived  when  Napoleon 


•  *'Jnnrhim  Xrffrlhrrk,  liUnjor  zii  C(>Jhnuj ;  cine  Ivln'iuthfuchrvihuinj 
r>ni  ihin  n* 'hnt  aiifof  zrirh  n*t^  Ar."  Undrr  CilirisfiiMU.  tlu'  C^oiillliHluliT  of 
th»»  j^'-arri'Miii.  XftttllK'ck  took  a  promiiiont  part  in  tlir  <l«'f«'iHM'  nf  CoHmtj^ 
a;r:iiii-«t  x\u'  Fr>»nch ;  nncl  nlto^j'tlwr  In*  i^  a  ratluT  Hhiiiiii|»'  tijxun'  in  tin' 
I*ru*-i:in  histurv  nf  that  tinw.  Paul  Hvvm'  lias  intr«nluc<Kl  hini  intn 
in- hi->tori«*al  play.  **  CoIUt^';"  hut  hi^  rol(jni.sin«^  nuinia  has  U't-n  Nonu'- 
what  «»v«.Tl«x>ked  liv  luHtorianM. 
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was  expelled  from  Germany,  and  when  the  allies,  in  1814, 
had  advanced  on  Paris  to  dictate  a  favourable  peace, 

Nettelbeck  made   haste   to  conclude;  and 
;•  pory  of  the      m   his   eajjcmess    he  wrote  to   his   mend 

Prusalan  state.  ® 

and  patron  Gneisenau,  suggesting  that  part 
of  the  French  indemnity  to  his  dearly  beloved  Prussia 
might  be  made  to  consist  of  some  flourishing  Frencli 
colony  or  other,  that  would  thus  enable  his  country  to 
enter  a  career  which  it  had  already  too  long  neglected. 
And  he  (Nettelbeck)  himself,  though  now  an  old  man 
of  seventy-six,  would,  if  his  plans  were  adopted,  beg  the 
favour  of  being  permitted  to  guide  the  first  Prussian 
vessel   to    the   American   coasts.      To   this  Gneisenau 
replied,  that  "  it  was  the  system  of  our  State  to  have  no 
colonies  in  foreign  parts,  seeing  that  the  possession  of 
such  would  make  us  dependent  on  the  Sea  Powers.'* 
Such,  then,  was  the  fate  of  an  idea  which  had  been 
clung   to  by   its  originator   so  tenaciously   and  long. 
Soon  after  this,  brave  old  Joachim  Nettelbeck,  skipper, 
burgomaster,  and  brewer,  died  and  was  buried — ^he  and 
his  idea  with  him.     Yet  his  idea  itself  did  not  die;  for 
from  the  grave  of   the   humble  Nettelbeck,  after  the 
lapse  of  sixty  years,  it  passed  into   the   head  of  the 
mighty   Bismarck,    who   was   destined  to  modify  the 
system  of  the   Prussian  State  as  thus  expounded  by 
Gneisenau. 

But  even  Bismarck  himself  was  for  a  long  time  of 
the  same  opinion  as  Bliicher's  Chief  of  the  Staff.  Ee- 
ferring  once  during  the  Franco-German  war  to  the  false 
rumour   that    he    meant  to   act  on  the  advice  which 
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Nettelbeck  bad  given  to  Gneisenau,  and  to  demand  from 
France  twenty  ironclads,  with  the  cession  of  Pondi- 
cherry,  the  Chancellor  said :  "I  want  no 
colonies.  Ihey  are  eood  for  nothmcr  but  at  nm  waved 
supply  stations.  For  us  in  Germany,  "(rfrom^^seuci- 
this  colonial  business  would  be  just  like 
the  silken  sables  in  the  noble  families  of  Poland, 
who  have  no  shirts  to  their  backs."  But  a  few  short 
years  were  destined  to  change  his  opinion.  One  of  his 
chief  objections  to  colonies  was  the  same  as  had  been 
urged  by  Gneisenau,  namely,  that  without  a  fleet  to 
protect  them,  Germany  would  thus  present  so  many 
vulnerable  and  undefended  points  to  her  foes.  But, 
|)erhaps,  the  most  astounding  phenomenon  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  German  Kmpire  was  the  creation  of 
the  German  Fleet. 

One  of   Bismarck's  sorrows  when   at   Frankfort,  as 
wo  saw,  was  that   he  had   to  write   reams  upon  reams 
about  the  rott<*n  old  vessels  composing  the  North  Sea 
Fifet,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  which  the 
l>iet  fiMij^lit  and  sciuabbled  to  such  a  (le<'re(»     tiM«;trman 
that   tlu»v  had  at  la.st  to  be  brou<jht  undtT 
ill**  hammer.      In    1^4^,  the  Prussian   navy  consisted  of 
one  corvette  and  two  gunboats;  and  even  by  1*^()4,  tlie 
l)ant*s   had  war- vessels   which   made  them  as  complete 
ma.sters    (»f    the    sea    as    the    Prussians    were    by   land. 
Innne<liately  after   the  PVench   war,  the   (Jerinan    FKH*t 
<»nlv  numbered  lorty-eight   vessels  of  all  kiii<ls,  with  an 
au'l^^n-gate   of  about  380  guns;   but  within  a  period  of 
fourteen  yeai*s  from   this  date,  the   Imperial   navy  (on 
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paper,  at  least)  was  the  third  strongest  in  the  world- 
being  inferior  only  to  that  of  England  and  France 
(though  superior  to  both  in  torpedo  equipment),  with  a 
force  of  about  120  various  war-ships,  carrying  530  guns 
and  13,000  men. 

Such,  then,  was  the  marvellous  result  of  the  "Plan  for 
Founding  a  Fleet"  which,  formed  in  1873,  was  timed  to  be 
completed  in  ten  years;  and  its  punctual  completion  was 
ensured  by  a  copious  contribution  from  the  milliards,  as 
well  as  by  the  profound  belief  of  the  German  people 
that,  if  they  were  to  retain  the  dominating  position  in 
Europe  which  their  victories  had  assigned  them,  they 
would  have  to  devise  the  means  of  making  their  power 
felt  at  sea  no  less  than  on  land.  It  was,  moreover, 
iiattering  to  the  vanity  of  the  Germans  that,  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  navy,  the  Admiralty,  scorning  foreign 
material  and  skill,  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the 
national  resources,  and  in  doing  so  produced  what 
seemed  to  be  such  good  results  that  even  the  Chinese 
hastened  to  order  several  ironclads  at  Kiel  and  Stettin. 
Intense,  too,  was  the  pride  of  the  nation  as  corvette 
after  corvette,  and  frigate  after  frigate,  darted  from  the 
stocks  under  the  baptismal  blessing  and  hope  of  the 
Emperor,  that  "this  new  colossus  of  the  deep  would 
carry  the  German  name  to  far-off  lands,  and  compel 
respect  for  German  rights  in  distant  seas." 

On  several  occasions  already  the  young  but  power- 
ful navy  had  well  fulfilled  this  hope.  In  the  year  1S72 
a  couple  of  ironclads  appearing  in  the  waters  of  Sabanilla, 
in  Columbia,  had  lent  effective  force  to  the  claims  of  a 
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Bremen  firm  which  built  a  railway  in  that  region. 
Again,  in  1S7S,  after  the  President  of  Nicaragua  had 
stubbornly  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for     how  the 

«.  1*1111  A*         iJ  national  pride 

a  CTOss  insult  which   had  been  ottered  to     wa«fiait«rea 

°  by  the  fleets 

the  German  Consul  two  years  previously,  «M5»»*«vemente. 
an  Imperial  squadron  anchored  off  Corinto  with  an 
ultimatum  on  board,  which  had  the  speedy  effect  of 
inducing  the  recalcitrant  Government  of  that  Republic 
to  apologise  to  and  indemnify  the  aggrieved  official,  as 
well  as  to  salute,  with  much  solemnity,  the  German 
flag.  In  May,  1S70,  a  force  of  six  war-ships  assembled 
at  Hong-Kong,  and  added  successful  weight  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Imperial  Government  for  compensation  of 
damage  done  to  German  shipping  by  Chinese  pirates ; 
and  when,  in  the  following  year,  a  fanatical  mob  of 
Mussulmans  murdered  (as  we  saw)  the  German  Consul 
at  Saloiiica,  a  naval  force  of  2,250  men,  with  52  of  tlu* 
heaviest  guns,  was  swift  to  steam  to  the  scene  of  tli(» 
massacre.  About  the  same  time  an  Imperial  s<jiiadron 
cruis<*d  off  the  coast  of  Syria  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  (Jerman  settlers  in  Palestine  from  Malio- 
medan  fury  ;  while  Dulciijno  saw  a  couple  of  GcTnian 
ironclads  contributing  to  the  co<*rcive  force  of  collective 
EurojM*.  All  these  exploits  of  their  upstart  lleet  had 
flattered  th(»  (ferman  people,  but  still  these  bloodless 
achievements  did  not  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  their 
new-born  naval  power  half  so  much  as  when  sin^^le 
vessels,  in  di'fence  of  (Jerman  rights,  had  been  oblii^^ecl 
t«»  send  a  sh(»ll  crashini^  through  a  Chinese  pirate-junk, 
or  land  a  party  of  marines  to  castigate  a  tribe  of  South 
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Sea  savages,  or  knock  their  mud-liats  about  the  ears  of 
predatory  negroes  on  the  Liberian  coast,  and  cmy 
away  swarthy  hostages  to  be  stared  at  in  the  streete  of 
Berlin. 

And  in  proportion  as  their  naval  power  increased, 
there  grew  in  the  German  people  a  desire  for  a  field 

where  that  power  miffht  be  exercised.    All 

The  naval  i  i        -i         n^ 

Gonnany  ^^^^  owncrless  lands  of  the  earth  were  being 

a?p^ra?i^nJhr     rapidly  appropriated,  and  in  Germany  those 

voices  multiplied  which  urged  the  Goveni- 
ment  to  join  in  the  general  scramble  for  territory  before 
it  was  too  late.  Societies  for  promoting  colonisation 
began  to  be  founded,  publications  on  the  necessity  of 
inaugurating  a  transmarine  policy  poured  from  the 
the  Press,  and  there  were  other  signs  of  a  growing  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  provide  some  outlets  of  its 
own  for  the  enormous  current  of  emigration  which 
flowed  like  another  Gulf  Stream  westward  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  otherwise  inundated  most  countries  even 
of  the  Old  World.^     The  average  number  of  Germans 

*  According  to  puhlislicd  statistics  there  arc  95,262  persons  of  Ger- 
man nationality  residing"  in  Switzerland ;  in  Austro-Hnngarj  the  number 
of  Genuan  subjects  amounts  to  98,510 ;  in  Italy,  5,221 ;  in  Norway,  1,471; 
in  Sweden,  95:J ;  in  Finland,  C28;  in  Bosnia,  698;  in  Greece,  314;  iu 
Chili,  4,033;  in  Egypt,  879;  in  France,  81,988 ;  in  Holland,  42,026 ;  in 
Belgium,  34,196;  in  Denmark,  38,158;  in  England,  40,371;  and  in 
Russia,  no  less  than  394,299.  Of  tlie  more  important  Euro])ean  countries 
Spain  has  the  smnlh'st  number  of  Germans — namely,  952.  By  far  tlie 
larger  portion  of  Germans  have  emigrattnl  to  the  newer  ijarts of  the  worW, 
and  notably  to  the  United  States  of  America,  where  they  number  1.966,74-- 
In  Queensland  there  are  11,638  Germans;  in  South  Australia,  8.798;  in 
Victoria,  8,571;  in  New  South  Wales,  7,521 ;  in  New  Zealand!,  4,819 ;  in 
Tasmania.  782;  in  Algeria,  -4.201;  in  the  Argentine  Republic.  4.997;  in 
Urugimy,  2,225 ;  in  Peru,  898 ;  and  in  Guatemala,  221.     Altogether  there 
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who  turned  their  back  upon  their  country  every  year 
was  about  200,000 ;  and  how  to  stem,  or  divert  this 
stream  into  channels  contributory  to  the  general 
weal  of  the  Fatherland,  was  a  question  which  had  long 
been  engaging  the  serious  attention  of  German  states- 
men. "  I  am  no  friend  of  emigration,"  said  Bismarck 
once,*  "and  I  fight  against  it  as  much  as  I  can.  A 
German  who  can  put  off  his  Fatherland,  like  an  old  coat, 
is  no  longer  German  for  me,  and  my  clansmanlike  f  in- 
terest in  him  is  gone." 

With  the  causes  of  German  emigration  we  are  not 
here  concerned,  but  the  Chancellor  himself  once  set  up 
the  astounding  theory  J  that  emigration  rose  in  propor- 
tion t4)  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation,  nirtmarok  pro- 
The  richer  the  country  i^r^'^N',  he  said,  the     iwioumiiiB: 

J     ^     ^     ^  theory  i»t 

mon»  its  sons  would  leave  it ;  for  the  poor  <?'">*»'»•'*<'"»• 
ha<l  \\i}{  the  m<»ans  of  doinif  so,  and  it  was  onlv  tlioso 
whom  his  (.•coiiomic  policy  had  enrich(*d  who  could 
manure  to  j)ay  their  passage  across  the  Atlantic.  It 
Would  sun*ly  have  been  equally  reasonable  of  the  lVinc(? 
to  have  added  that  the  practice  of  suici<le  in  Germany^ 

ar«'  nlnnit  .^.(Xh>.ihm>  GfrinauH  reco^niNrd  in  tjlKfial  .stjiti^iti<*s  as  cstahliNluMl 
A}»n>a<l. 

•  K«-irliHtair. '2nthJun(».  \H^\ 

*  K«'ifli'»ta^.  7ih  January,  l^"^"*. 

§  SaVH  H  nt'\vn|»a|MT  nut**  IwmmI  on  offirial  sfati^^tirs  : — "(^f  all  Eiiro]M»an 
r.iuntrii*^  <Ti*rniariv  is  tin*  t'nuntrv  wliiTf  •Hui«M<l»'  is  most  fnMim'iit.  and  in 
tirrniany.  a;rain.  Saxony  takrs  flu*  l»«a<l,  niudi  tlmu^li  tli«'  <  icriUans  of  tlioM* 
part- an*  i»rais«Ml  f«»r  tlu'ir  ^-mmI  •»j»iriiH.  In  1^72  tlir  nuinlur  of  suiridt'H 
•  n  S.*i\«»nv  aniountrd  to  ♦^^T  '-♦»♦!  to  r\rr\  1.o'»o.«mm>  inhabitants  .  tivr  vi'am 
ht«'r  it  n»H4*  tu  l.lll^.  an<l  aftor  livj'  vr.ir^  nior,'  to  l.x7-.  Lust  v»'ar  J,<M>t 
|wr«*'»nH  thui  i'U<1(m1  thfir  iive».   l.n*^i  of  whom  w»Tf  of  tht*   maU'   m*i,  aui 
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— much  more  frequent,  like  that  of  emigration,  than  in 
any  other  continental  State — kept  pace  with  the  material 
well-being  of  the  Empire,  seeing  that  the  wealthy 
could  afford  to  buy  razors,  halters,  pistols  and  poison, 
while  these  expensive  instruments  of  death  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  paupers.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  the 
figures  of  emigration  and  the  percentage  of  suicide  were 
undoubtedly  among  the  causes  which  began  to  deepen 
the  desire  of  the  German  people  themselves  for  the 
means  of  increasing  their  national  prosperity,  and  of 
these  possible  means  they  seemed  to  think  that  colonies 
would  be  the  most  powerful. 

But  there  was  still  another  motive  at  the  bottom  of 
this  new  colonial  passion,  and  that  was  the  spirit  of 
international  rivalry  which  had  taken  such  a  deep  hold 
(jcrnian  Oil  the  Grcrman  mind.     '*  TTe  are  paramount 

rivalry  with  i  /->*  •  > 

Kngiund.  01^    thc   Continent, '   thus   they    reasoned, 

"  while  England  still  monopolises  predominance  in  the 
outer  world ;  but  is  not  this  outer  world  also  a  fair  field 
for  our  political  competition,  and  for  the  extension  of 
our  influence  ?  "  They  had  drunk  the  full  cup  of  power 
and  become  intoxicated  with  its  fumes,  and  so  delicious 
was  the  taste  that  they  wanted  more.  They  longed  to 
encroach  on  a  field  which  had  hitherto  been  more  or 
less  the  exclusive  domain  of  England,  to  rival  England 
iu  earning  the  gratitude  of  uncultured  peoples  for  the 

I»23  of  the  foiimlo.  The  iiicreasc  in  female  suieides  whicli  lias  beeu  notia»d 
of  late  can  hardly  l>e  aecuuiitetl  for  hj  the  hanbfkip  of  militarj  service, 
whieh  usually  does  duty  as  a  11  exphmation  of  male  Huicide;  but  whatewr 
its  eause.  it  in  a  very  serious  faet.  In  England,  iu  1882,  tko  suicides  were 
1,446  men  and  only  511>  females." 
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essings  of  civilisation ;  and  their  ambition  in  this 
Bpect  was  all  the  more  audacious,  as  their  Deutsche 
dUr^  of  which  so  much  was  said  and  sung,  had  been 
knowledged  by  some  of  their  best  judges  (including 
Lsmarck  himself)  to  be  inferior  to  the  English  article.* 
?w  Germans  ever  reflected  on  the  impossibility  of  their 
taining  ecjual  pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  war  and  the 
ts  of  peace,  and  what  they  courageously  but  incon- 
stently  aimed  at,  was  to  outstrip  England  in  the  race 

civilisation,  as  they  had  worsted  France  in  the  wrestle 

arms. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  development  of  the  colonis- 
ion  idea  in  the  German  people,  and  we  must  now 
•uceed  to   L^lance  at  the  successive  staijes     . , 

"  '^  Hisinarck  at 

r    wliich    JJismarck    himself   came    to    be     hettr"^/"  ""*' 

.  II  .  f     ii  •  •  colonic')}. 

le  exponent  and  champion  oi  this  aim. 
bout  the  tinu*  of  the  Kmpire's  birth,  as  we  have  already 
cordfd,  th<»  Prince  hrkl  th:it,  *'  for  us  in  Germany,  this 
lonial  business  would  Ix*  just  lik(»  the  silken  sables  in 
e  nobh*  families  of  Poland,  who  have  no  shirts  to 
t'ir  barks."  J  Jut  half-a-dozen  years  had  not  elapstMl 
fore  his  id(»as  on  tins  hrad  had  uiult'r;^one  a  marked 
an:,^\    as   was  rvi<lenc(Ml  b^    an  interview  h(»  *;ranted 

two  ;;entlenien  who  wt*nt  to  him  lin  1^7(5;  U)  advo- 
te  thr  ac(juisition  of  land  enoui^h  for  a  German 
>lonv  in  Sijuth  Alrica. 

AI>out  that  time  the  Poer  li<*publies  longrd  for  ])ro- 

•  S«M'  |».  ^J.**,  Vol.  I.  Ainoii^j  jitlKTs,  ••  l)u  B«»is-R«»ynioinl  ;a  cclrhratcil 
rliii  j»r«»ff*««)r)  sjifjk**  very  <lcriiliMily  «>t'  tin*  (imnaii  cixiliN.'itioii  n*^  iu- 
iMf  lo  tin*  Eii^lir»Ii."  i(i»'()ri^«»  Kliot  .>  Life,  n-^  n'latiMi  iu  Iut  Li'ttir>* 
1  JuuniaK,  CbapU-r  IV.,  **  Weimar  ami  Berlin."  i 
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tection  by  Germany,  so  the  Chancellor  was  advised  by 
his  visitors  to  take  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  in 
order  to  subsidise  a  society  which  should  acquire  Delagoa 
and  St.  Lucia  Bays,  and  construct  a  railway  between 
the  coast  and  Pretoria,  the  better  to  promote  German 
emigration  thither.  The  Prince  said  that  the  colonial 
question  was  one  which  he  had  already  been  studying 
for  years,  and  he  was  convinced  that  Germany  eonld 
not  go  on  for  ever  without  a  colony,  but  as  yet  he  had 
failed  to  perceive  any  deep  traces  of  a  movement  in 
this  direction  in  the  nation  itself,  and  without  that  he 
could  meanwhile  neither  give  them  a  promise  nor  a 
hope.* 

*  An  anthoiitic  account  of  tliis  intonnow  was  first  publislied  in  the  Berlin 
Press  in  the  early  days  of  January,  1885.  A  similar  answer  had  ahwtdy 
Ix'eu  returned  bv  the  Chancellor  to  an  eminent  Gronnau  in  Sonth  Africa, 
who  thus  wrote: — '*It  was  this  free  unlimited  r(M>m  for  annexation  in  the 
north,  this  oim'u  access  to  the  heart  of  Africa,  wliich  principally  in«»pircd 
me  with  the  idea  that  Germany  should  try,  by  the  acquisition  of  Delagoi 
Bay,  and  the  subse(|uent  continual  influx  of  German  emigrants  io  the 
Transvaal.  U>  secure  tin*  future  dominion  over  this  country,  and  so  to  i»ave 
the  way  for  the  foundation  of  a  Gennan- African  Empire  of  tlie  future.  I 
^ave  expn^sHion  to  this  idea  of  milio  in  a  memorial,  which  I  sent  in  Mireli» 
1875,  from  South  Africa  to  the  Emix^ror  and  Prince  Bismarck.  .  .  \ 
My  representations  had.  unfortunately,  no  result,  except  that  Prince 
Bismarck  exprt^ssiH.1  liis  approbation  of  my  jMitriotic  sentiment-s,  but  held 
out  no  prosjiect  of  these  i>rojects  })einp  entertained  by  the  Imperitl 
Government/*  The  abi»ve  is  a  quotation  from  a  remarkable  article  hy 
Ernst  von  Weber,  publislunl  in  tbe  Berlin  Geographhche  Xachrickte»i 
for  November,  1879,  which  attracted  much  attention  among  pi»rsonB  in- 
t<»rested  in  South  Africa.  In  forwarding  to  the  Colonial  Office  a  trans- 
lation  of  this  article.  Sir  Bartle  Frere  wrot4»  : — "  It  contains  a  clear  awl 
well-argue<I  st^itement  in  favour  of  the  plan  for  a  German  Colony  in  Sonth 
Africa,  which  was  much  discussed  in  German  commercial  and  politirtl 
circles  even  Ix'fore  the  Franco-German  War,  and  which  was  aaid  to  have 
lieen  one  of  the  immediate  motives  of  the  German  mission  of  scieotiiir 
inquiry  which  visited  Southern  and  Eastern  Africa  in  1870-71." 
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But  from  this  time  the  traces  of  the  colonial  move- 
ment in  the  nation  began  to  grow  deeper  and  deeper, 
and  at  last  the  Cliancellor  resolved  to  test  sknsofa 
its  extent  and  force.  An  opportunity  for  wIhIk-*  to  insist 
this  purpose  presented  itself  in  the  spring  "^'^  ^^'^tf^ ' 
of  ISSO,  when  the  failure  of  the  Hamburg  house  of 
Godefifroy,  popularly  known  as  the  "  South  Sea  Kings," 
threatened  to  end  in  the  extinction  of  all  German 
trade  and  influence,  which  were  admittedly  paramount, 
in  Polynesia.  The  Godeflroys  had  cherished  the 
RC'heme  of  peopling  their  enormous  tracts  of  land  in 
Samoa  with  German  emigrants.  Bismarck  had  even 
given  practical  support  to  their  plan  and  promised 
more,  but  the  war  of  IS/O  intervened  to  upset  their 
calculatitms,  and  in  ten  years  afterwards  they  were 
bankrupt.*     A  South  Sea  Company  tried  to  raise  itself 

•  Mr.  St<»n»*licw»»r  Coojut,  writinjf  nii  tliis  sulijtM't  in  liis  **  Coral  Tjainls." 
MijH :  "  It'hftH  U'^'ii  A  iiiatt4'r  <»f  j'oTiji'cturi'  witli  iiiaiiy  what  muM  liavo 
\Mt»n  tin*  olgi-i't  of  M<*ssrs.  (io  h'fTroy  in  |)urcliusin«;  su<'li  a  vast  trart  of 
Iniul  ill  Sain«»ii.  I  hav«»  onjoyrd  prculiar  fa<*ilitit's  for  knowiiij;  thfir 
♦•\ft<*t  iiit^'Tition**.  Vory  inurli  of  thoir  land  is  so  t'lcvatfil  as  to  |m»sscsm  a 
mild  t«'ni|H»rAtun'  w«'ll  suit«Ml  to  tlw  Enroju'an  constitution.  It  consists  of 
fertile  plateaux,  anrirntly  ifthaliitcd  and  cultivated.  Tludr  idea  was  to 
•^ulMlividi'  it  anionir  (i«*rnian  cini^rants.  to  whom  they  could  Ica^^c  it  in  snwill 
lot-*,  with  tin*  option  nf  purchase,  (iodcffroy  to  provide  means  of  transport 
nnd  nil  n»M'«"%^:iries  to  ht'ijin  with.  The  Franc<»-(irerman  War  of  H7o  pre. 
vented  th»*  realiniition  of  this  scheme  as  at  the  time  intended.  The  results, 
then*  can  U»  no  douht.  woidd  have  heen  very  heneticial  to  .Me-».sr-. 
<HK|ffTr<iy.  the  whit4*  wttlers,  an<l  the  intluence  of  the  (ierman  Knipire. 
Th««  <J<»\ernment  <»f  the  then  \ortli  (terman  ('onfi*d«Tation  re^ard'Ml  the 
matter  with  |Mitenud  interest,  and  several  personal  interview-,  and  a 
\«»liniiintius  corres|M»nd»»nce  pass<'d  In'tween  the  senior  partner  of  the  hou.s«» 
nf  ( r'Mlcffroy  and  Herr.  now  Prince,  von  HiNmarck.  who  had  Im-cu  ^''n*at 
fri'^nd-*  in  youth,  and  who  did  not  liesitato  to  lend  his  aid  in  furtherinj^ 
ihi-  n«*w  tield  for  (fcrmau  advancement.  The  matter  had  not  heen  lontr 
und»-r   di»»«'U'*sion  when  the  approval  (»f    the  Pnis-^iau  atithorities   tojk  a 

o  i 
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on  tlic  ruins  of  their  enterprise,  and  it  was  to  enable 
this  company  to  be  tlie  national  bulwark  of  German 
interests  in  Polynesia,  that  the  Chancellor  asked  the 
Reichstag  to  guarantee  payment  of  its  dividends  by  a 
maximum  annual  grant  of  300,000  marks  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years. 

But,  by  a  narrow  majority  of  sixteen,  his  demand  was 
refused.  The  Prince  himself,  who  at  this  time  was  linng 
He  is  (lis-  within  the  shadow  of  one  of  his  periodical 

thenjcctionof     ^*  rcQuests  for   Icave  to  resign^,"*  appeared 

his  Samoa  A  .         f 

Subsidy  liiii.  yj^-^^  ij^  Parliament  to  expound  his  views  on 
the  subject ;  but  he  afterwards  admitted  that  his  experi- 
ment with  the  Samoa  Subsidy  Bill  had  bitterly  disap- 

practical  Khai>c.  Plaus  i)roj)ar(.Hl  xi]H)n  tlie  ground  by  a  8ur\'eyor  of  the 
locality  iiitciul(Kl  for  a  sottlemeut  were  laid  before  the  Goverument  of 
Berlin.  A  programme  of  the  course  of  colonisation  to  be  adopted  was 
drawn  up.  Extraordinary  powers  were  given  to  the  German  Consul  it 
hamoa:  grants  of  arms  of  precision  from  the  royal  arsenals  were  iiu«l^ 
for  the  2»njt^'ction  of  the  settlements;  the  Hertha,  the  first,  it  is  said, of 
the  Continental  ironclads  of  Europe  to  i»ass  through  the  Suez  Ginal* 
nn'eived  orders  to  ]>r(»ceed  from  China  to  Samoa  to  settle  all  diHputes 
l»ctwee7i  the  Germans  and  the  chiefs  of  that  group,  and  by  a  judicious 
display  of  power  to  in-eimro  the  way  for  the  first  detachment  of  militwy 
st'tth'rs,  who  were  to  h»Mve  Hamburg  as  soon  as  her  commaHder  had  sub- 
mitted his  re]»ort.  This  was  a  well-ccmceived  project,  but  ofring  to  the 
march  of  evc^nts  in  Europe,  it  colhipsfd  before  it  was  put  into  oiKTition. 
]Vl«»ssrs.  Godeifr(>y.  witli  their  buMuess  knowMge  and  amateur  statesiuMi- 
ship,  .severely  felt  tlie  effects  of  the  war  and  the  blockade,  from  which 
not  even  the  patronage  of  tlie  man  of  blood-and-iron  could  extricate  them. 
By  giving  his  powerful  support  to  the  plan  of  a  South  Sea  lisliud 
Company  with  an  Imi><»rial  guarantee,  Bismarck  did  his  utmost  for  the 
tlrm,  but  by  a  nuijority  of  sixteen  the  Berlin  Reichstag  refused  to  w?t 
Humpty  Dumjity  up  again." 

*  Th'iA  EnthitfHnitfjs(ji':tuch  was  c(mnecttHl  with  the  anomalous  state  of 
things  in  the  Federal  Council  which  enabled  all  the  muior  States,  with 
only  a  ])oi)ulation  <»f  seven  millions,  to  out-vt>te — on  a  question  of  taxing 
Post  Office  orders — Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony,  witlia  total  of  34  million 
Inhabitants. 
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pointed  him,  as  showing  that  the  nation  was  not  yet 
ready  to  support  him  even  with  the  humble  beginnings 
of  a  colonial  policy.  Nevertheless,  he  drew  consolation 
from  the  thought  that  the  Reichstag  but  ill  represented 
the  opinion  of  the  nation  itself,  and  from  the  hope  that 
the  next  turn  of  the  party  kaleidoscope  would  be  all  in 
his  favour. 

But  his  hopes  were  again  belied.  For  that  the 
representatives  of  the  people  did  not  truly  represent  the 
people,  in  whom  the  colonial  passion  was  now  rising  to 
somethino:  like  fever  heat,  was  proved  when,     „.  ^,  ., 

"  ^  His  Mail 

in  the  summer  of  1884,  four  years  after  the     s/dy  Bfil^a"nd 

. .  c  1  •      r^  1  J      1        his  enuncla- 

reiection  of  his  Samoa  measure,  he  presented     tum  of  a 

•*  ^  colonial  policy. 

Parliament  w4th  a  bill  for  subsidising 
several  steam-packet  lines  to  Australia  and  the  far  East. 
England  did  this,  and  France  did  this,  and  there  was  no 
reason,  thought  the  Chancellor,  why  the  postal  and 
commercial  interests  of  Germany  should  not  be  similarly 
promoted  by  a  State-supported  service  of  oceanic  mails. 
It  was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Empire 
that  its  diplomatic  and  official  correspondence  should  be 
carried  by  the  vessels  of  other,  and  perhaps  unfriendly. 
Powers  ;  apart  from  which,  the  rapid  extension  of  its 
trading  relations  demanded  this  special  means  of  promo- 
tion and  protection ;  but,  above  all  things,  the  new 
measure  was  rendered  expedient  by  the  circumstance 
that  Germany  was  now  at  last  about  to  become  a 
Colonial  Power.  Not,  it  was  true,  in  the  style  of 
England,  France,  and  other  countries.  There  would  be 
no  State  colonisation,  but  wherever,  in  the  wide  world 
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German  subjects  acquired  ownerless  land,  the  aegis  of  the 
Empire  would  be  thrown  around  them.  The  Imperial 
flag  would  not  precede  private  colonial  enterprise  in 
distant  lands,  but  it  would  alwaj^s  follow  it ;  and  hither- 
to unprotected,  or  badly  protected,  Germans  abroad 
would  now  be  familiarised  with  the  proud  feeling  of 
**  Civis  Somanm  sum,^'* 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  character  of  the  colonial 
policy  on  which,  "  after  long  thinking  and  beginning 
The  nation         late,"  Priuce  Bismarck  had  now  resolved  to 

npnlauds  thiB 

Fu&taK  re^     embark,  and  which  he  enunciated  for  the 

jecta    bin  Sut>-        /.      j      .  •  .  i.  -ji       ^i  i    t_    j. 

sidy  Bill.  first  tmie  in  connection  with  the  debates 

on  the  Line  of  Steamer  Subsidy  Bill.f     His  declarations 

*  Writing  to  Couut  Muuster  on  lOtb  Jaue,  1884,  Bismarck  said:— 
'*  Yostenlay  I  (liscusKtid  th(»  matter  with  Lord  Ampthill,  and  told  biin  that 
tlie  German  Empire  could  not  refuse  to  protect  the  enterprises  and  acquis- 
itions of  its  8u})je(*ts  in  Africa  or  anywhere  else ;  that  I  could  not  instruct 
German  subjects  asking  for  2)rotection  in  lands  across  the  sea  to  apply  for 
it  to  England  in  countries  not  yet  brought  under  English  rale ;  and  that 
where  German  merchants  had  settled,  in  the  belief  that  in  so  doing  they 
were  subjecting  thomselYes  to  no  other  European  Powtfr,  I  could  not  expect 
them  to  exchange,  so  far  as  their  new  acquisitions  were  concerned,  their 
German  for  an  English  allegiance.  My  view  was,  and  is,  that  a  colonial 
system  such  as  England's  to-day,  with  garrisons,  governors,  and  officials 
sent  from  the  motiier  country,  would  be  unsuitable  to  our  existing 
arrang(>mcnts  in  Germany ;  })ut  that  the  Empire  cannot  but  extend  its 
protection  as  far  as  it  is  able  to  those  commercial  enterprises  in  which 
(Jerman  subjects  acquire  the  possession  of  territory.  I  appealed  to  the 
analogy  of  the  English  East  India  Company  in  its  first  beg^nings.  To 
Lord  Ampthill's  question  whether  we  should  go  so  far  as  to  grant  a  royal 
charter  to  the  persons  concerned,  1  answered  *  Yes.' ''  And  in  the  Reichs- 
tag Committee,  li3rd  June : — **  Once  foreign  nations  had  recognised  the  firm 
will  of  the  German  nation  to  protect  each  German  according  to  the  motto 
Civis  RomanuiS  tfinn,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  afford  this  proteetiiui 
without  any  special  display  of  force." 

t  First  in  the  Select  Committee  apix>inted  to  consider  the  measure  in 
detail  (23rd  June,  1884),  and  afterwards  in  various  sittings  of  the 
Reichstag 
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were  the  most  momentous  to  which  Parliament  had 
been  treated  for  a  long  time,  and  by  tlie  nation  they 
were  received  with  general  applause.  But  the  spirit  of 
the  country  was  ill-reflected  in  the  Reichstag,  where 
factious  partisanship  still  usurped  the  place  of  patriotism, 
and  the  Steamer  Subsidy  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Liberal  Opposition  for  pretty  much  the  same  reasons 
as  had  led  it  to  quash  the  Samoa  Scheme.  The 
Chancellor  himself  had  said  that,  if  this  new  measure 
were  rejected,  he  certainly  would  feel  discouraged  in  the 
matter  of  his  colonial  policy  "  of  the  moderate  and 
unadventurous  kind  which  had  been  advocated  with 
such  apparent  enthusiasm  by  the  nation  at  large ;  "  but 
it  soon  transpired  that  he  had  already  advanced  too  far 
on  the  jKith  of  this  policy  to  be  able  to  recede. 

In  the  Chancellor's  eyes,  however,  the  opposition  of 
th(»  (lerman  Liberals  to  his  Mail  Steamer  Measure  was 
nothing  compared  with  the  much  more  serious  obstruc- 
tion  which   England,  as   he  imagined,  had     h,.  HnHix^rtH 

1  1        1    1^  •         1    1  r*'        A        I  •  1        Knirlnnd  «>f  a 

ifalouslv  ai*t(Tmin(Hl  to  oiler  to  his  <:eneral     jminus .hsin^ 

•'  •  '^  to  thwarl  this 

colonial  policy  ;  and  he  resolved  to  conciliate  n^'^*  i"»'">- 
his  domestic  foes  by  showing  to  what  extent  he  had 
lH*en  thwart4*d  by  the  foreigner.  Hitherto,  in  questions 
as  Wtween  (lermany  and  other  countries,  he  had  never 
faiird  ill  rallying  all  partitas  around  him,  and  in  making 
them  present  a  unit^ul  front  to  the  meddling  or  the 
nu'nacing  alien.  But  it  was  necessary  to  show  these 
parties  to  what  extent  his  colonial  policy,  in  his  opinion, 
ha<l  lH»en  obstructed  by  PiUgland  ;  and  for  this  purpose, 
therefore,  the    re-introduction  of  the  Steamer   Subsidy 
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Bill  next  session  (winter  of  1884-85)*  was  heralded  by 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  White  Books,  which  told  the 
nation  a  wonderful  tale  of  how  Germany  began  her 
career  as  a  colonising  Powder. t 

Wonderful  was  the  tale,  but  one-sided ;  for  the  story 
was  not  complete  until  the  Chancellor's  Sibylline  leaves 
had  provoked  a  similar  fit  of  apocalyptic  fury  on  the 
And  com-  P^^  of  the  British  Government ;  and  it  was 

ifJue  ft  series     oulv  after  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the  Battle 

of  White  -^ 

ijooks.  ^^   ti^g    White   and  the    Blue   Books  had 

passed  away,  that  it  was  possible  to  see  clearly  what  the 
embittered  combatants  had  been  fighting  for,  and  to 
pronounce  upon  the  question  of  right  or  wrong.  Bis- 
marck, at  least,  had  the  advantage  of  opening  the  duel 
with  a  strong  appearance  of  right  on  his  side ;  and  hu^ 
storv  of  the  treatment  he  had  endured  at  the  hands 
of  the  Gladstone-Granville-Dcrby  Government,  in  the 
matter  of  a  strip  of  land  on  the  coast  of  West  Africa, 
evoked  the  almost  universal  sympathy  of  the  English 

•  Wlioii  it  was  approved. 

t  **  A  tliinjr  uiiiqno  lias  liappeiied  in  tho  Parliamentaiy  history  of 
Grnnaiiy.  Tlio  Rficlistaj^  has  actually  at  last  been  preseuted  with  a  Blue 
Bm)k — or  rather,  a  White  B(M)k,  ou  tho  foreign  affairs  of  the  Empir**. 
Prince  Bismarck  has  frt^iucntly  expn^ssed  his  detestation  of  Blue  Books 
as  l)ciii<]^  nothing  but  a  driig  on  public  business,  stones  of  offouee  to 
foi'fign  (TOY«*riinn»ntH,  and  fatal  to  that  absolute  secrecy,  without  whifh, 
thinks  the  Cliancellor,  the  coiuluct  of  foreign  affairs  is  imix)ssible.  Iti* 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  some  organs  of  the  Press  should  hail  tk* 
appearance  of  this  White  Book  as  almost  as  great  a  landmark  in  tho 
constitutional  history  of  the  nation  as  tho  granting  of  a  Prusidan  Conitti- 
tution  by  Frederick  William  IV.  It  is  true  this  White  Book  does  uot 
di^al  so  much  with  Germany's  relations  to  her  gn»at  EuroiK'an  neigbboor? 
as  with  her  bargainings  with  the  negro  chieftains  of  tho  African  coast ;  but 
still  it  marks  a  lu'w  departure  in  the  Parliamentary  methods  of  tho 
(^'Imncelh'   "    Berlin  Cor«»si)ondent  of  The  Times,  5tb  Deet»ml)er.  1884. 
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public,  with  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  authors  of 
liis  woes.  Of  Angra  Pequena — Germany's  first  colony — 
the  White  Book  tale  was  briefly  this,  and  its  tenour 
was  not  materially  modified  by  any  subsequent  counter- 
narrative  from  an  English  source. 

A  Bremen  firm  having  begged  for  Imperial  protec- 
tion to  its  settlement  at  Angra  Pequena,  Bismarck 
demanded  to  know  of  Lord  Granville  whether  England 
claimed  any   previous   title  to   the    rei^ion     ^^   „,^. 

J      t'  t>  The  White 

tliereabout  (between  the  Orange  liiver  and     AiUJ^ra^l^t^' 
the  Portuguese  frontier) ;  as  well  as,  if  so, 
on    what   that   title  was    based,  and   what   means    the 
liritish  Government  possessed  in  those  parts  for  giving 
protection,  if  need  be,  to  German  settlers. 

**  While  asking  theso  (juPHtions/'  wrote  Bismarck, •  "  w(»  know  that 
Kni:hiii(l  «*vcn  now  haM  no  such  means  at  her  (lis|K)Hal  on  th<jse  coa.st.s  ; 
iii«l##*«l,  ijr>t  rvi'n  at  WaltiM-h  l>av,  wh^Te,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
only  thnM*  Kn;;lishnien  in  ( lovernnn-nt  employ.  ^ly  ul»ject  in  makini; 
til**.-**-  in«|uiri«'.s  wa>,  without  eausin;^  aslia«le  of  mi^trust  i)n  either  si«lr, 
to  ol.tain  Iroui  Kn^'land  the  otheial  a«lnii>^ion  that  tlio>r  wa.st«Mlistriets 
^%»n-.  fpiui  the  KurojH'an  jM>intof  virw,  res  /inifiits.  I  wanted  to  make 
sun*  hy  Kn^^land's  own  admisju<»n  that  she  had  no  drmonstrahh^ 
claims  (»r  titl«*s  of  jK)sses.sion  in  those  rf«^'ions.  ' 

"^riiat  England  liiul  no  such  titl(»  to  that  part  of  the 
African  coast  the  Chancellor  lirnily  hclicvcil,  and  his 
cnnviction  was  founded,  among  other  things,  on  a  des- 
patch of  the  Karl  of  Kinibcrlcy  to  Sir  Hercules  Kohinson, 
.dated  l)ecenilH»r  »'Ji)th,  l^^H;,  in  which  the  latter  was 
expres.sly  reminded  that — 

•  Tt)  Count  Miiuster,  Imh  June,  \ssi. 
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"  It  is  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  the  Orange 
River  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  the  Government  will  not  give  its  support  to  plans  for 
extending  British  jurisdiction  over  Great  Namaqua  and  Damara 
Land." 

This  was  surely  evidence  enough  in  point,  but,  in 
reply  to  his  inquiries  above  referred  to,  Bismarck  was 
now  surprised  to  be  told  by  Lord  Granville  that — 

"  Although  the  sovereignty  of  Her  Majesty  had  not  been  proclaimed 
along  the  wliole  coast,  but  only  at  particular  points,  the  British 
(Government  was  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  any  claims  of  sove- 
reignty or  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  any  other  Power  to  the  territoiy 
between  the  Portuguese  border  and  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
would  be  an  encroachment  on  its  (the  British  Government's)  legiti- 
mate rights." 

Bismarck  rejoined  by  repeating  his  previous  request 
for  evidence  of  England's  title  in  support  of  her  pretended 
claims,  and  for  information  as  to  her  power  to  protect 
German  subjects  in  her  territory.  But  months  elapsed 
without  bringing  any  definite  reply  to  his  despatch,* 
which,  in  the  Chancellor's  opinion,  "  might  have  at 
once  been  answered  by  a  reference  to  the  register  of 
British  occupations  already  effected,"  but  which,  instead, 
was  bandied  about  from  pillar  to  post,  from  the  Foreign 
to  the  Colonial  Office,  from  the  latter  to  the  Cape,  and 
from  the  Cape  back  again  to  the  Colonial  Office,  till  his 
patience  became  fairly  exhausted,  and  there  was  created 
in  him  the  angry  feeling  *'  that  we  have  not  been  treated 
by  England  on  a  footing  of  equality,"  and  that  "  Eng- 

*  Of  3l8t  December.  1884 
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lish  statesmen  apparently  wish  to  apply  the  Monroe 
doctrine  against  the  neighbourhood  of  other  nations  in 
Africa." 

But,  he  wrote,  "  we  must  not  allow  the  idea  to  arise 
in  this  country  that  we  are  capable  of  sacrificing  the 
vital  interests  of  Germany  to  our  real  and     Bismarck  wiu 

•  !•<•  I'-iii*  •i-i         hear  not  hi  nff 

smcere  desire  for  a  ffood  understanding  with     of  a  Monroe 

^  ®  Doctrim-  in 

England."  If  the  English  Government  s«"thAfnca. 
pursued  a  dog-in-the-manger  policy  with  respect  to 
Germany's  just  and  reasonable  colonial  ambition,  there 
was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pelt  the  dog  out  of  the  manger. 
Accordingly,  finding  it  impossible  to  extract  a  simple 
**  Yea  "  or  '*  Nay "  from  the  circumlocution  office  in 
l>owning  Street,  Uismarck  at  last  took  the  bull  by  the 
lioms,  and  declared  tlie  Augra  Pequena  settlement  to 
have  been  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  Empire.* 
Hut  evtMi  now  a  couple  of  mouths  elapsed  before  the 
En^^lish  Cabinet  could  make  up  its  mind  to  recognise 
this  (lennan  protectorate,  and  tlien,  too,  only  on  condi- 
tion of  the  Empire  agreeing  not  to  establish  a  penal 
colony  at  any  point  of  the  coast  in  question.  This 
con<lition,  however,  liismarck  found  **  so  extraordinary, 
and  so  utterly  incompatible  with  (Jermany's  newly 
acquinMl  position  in  Africa  as  an  indejx»ndrnt  Power," 
that  he  refused  even  to  subniit  it  for  consideration  to 
the  EmjxTor,  and  so  Lord  (Jranville  was  obliged  to  beat 

*  <^)ii  2lth  April,  tlu»  (MiancrlNjr  t«'h'jrrM|)ln'<l  to  tlio  G«'rinaii  Consul  at 
('a|i»'  Town:  ••  Arconiinjr  ♦<»  Htatrnn-ntn  of  Mr.  Liulfritz.  Colonial  authori- 
tii**^  (louht  an  to  HIh  ai*<|uiHitions  north  of  Oranp'  Kivrr  iM'in^  t'ntitlcd  to 
<fvrnian  |in»t<*ctiou.  You  will  (ltH*Iaro  nflicially  that  he  and  hin  C8tabli.sh. 
oi*MitA  MTi'  under  protection  of  the  Empire.'* 
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an  ignominious  retreat  by  explaining  that  his  meaning 
had  been  misunderstood. 

But  what  embittered  Bismarck  fiiost  of  all,  was  not 
so  much  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  been  compelled  to 

wait  for  more  than  six  months  before  eetting 

Bismarck  ^  " 

Britbh^j?uii        a  definite  answer  to.  his  inquiries,  as  his 

belief  that  this  interval  had  been  utilised 
by  the  British  Government  in  "devising  competitive 
schemes  of  English  annexation  "  in  that  part  of  Africa. 
And,  indeed,  this  belief  was  borne  out  by  a  fair  appear- 
ance of  facts.  For  Lord  Derby's  correspondence  with 
the  Cape  Government  on  the  subject  of  Germany's 
projects  at  Angra  Pequena  had  the  ultimate  effect  of 
making  that  Government  resolve  to  annex  all  the  cir- 
cumjacent territory,  between  the  Orange  River  and  the 
Portuguese  frontier.  But  of  this  paper  act  of  appro- 
priation, which  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  German 
settlement  at  Angra  Pequena,  Bismarck  would  hear 
nothing.  "We  cannot  recognise  such  an  annexation,'* 
he  wrote,  "  and  we  dispute  the  right  to  make  it."  The 
German  Chancellor  knew  his  own  mind,  while  the 
English  Cabinet  did  not,  and  when  at  last  the  latter 
woke  up  to  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  Bismarck 
was  in  earnest  and  determined  to  have  his  own  way,  it 
had  no  choice  left  but  to  convert  its  policy  of  obstruc- 
tion and  procrastination  into  one  of  concession  and 
surrender.  Perliaps,  however,  the  unkindest  self-inflicted 
cut  of  all  was  when  the  British  Government,  on  being 
informed  that  the  German  flag  had  been  hoisted  on  the 
Afri''Jin  coast  bet\'-?en  Cape  Frio  and  the  Orange  Eiver, 
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muttered  something  about  "a  misunderstanding  alto- 
gether," and  hastened  to  recognise  that  annexation 
against  which  Lord  Granville  had  protested  as  "an 
encroachment  on  our  legitimate  rights,"  as  well  as  to 
crave  protection  for  British  subjects  from  the  German 
Government  in  that  territory  in  which  Germany  had 
at  first,  but  vainly,  craved  the  friendly  protection  of 
England  for  her  trading  sons. 

For  some  considerable  time  previous  to  the  divulg- 
ence  of  this  sad  and  ignominious  story,  it   had    been 
only  too  clear  that  Bismarck  was  anything 
but  obliyrinijlv  disposed  towards  Enijland  in     English 

^      ri  J  I  o  Govern  men  t, 

matters  of  her  foreign  policy,  and  now  the 
chief  cause  of  his  displeasure  was  apparent.  And  there 
were  few  Englishmen  who  did  not  admit  that — in  the 
matter  of  Angra  Pequena — he  had  a  real  grievance 
atrainst  their  (Jovemnieut.  Lords  Granville  and  Derby, 
said  thrir  IVess,  richly  deserved  the  snubbing  th(*y  had 
trot.  For  thev  had  been  <^uiltv  of  a])atliv  and  ne<rleet, 
of  blindness  an<l  vacillation,  uf  dawdling,  shilly-shallying, 
and  discourtesy.  Lord  (iranville  may  liav(»  beiMi  per- 
fi'ctly  sincere  in  ])rotesting  that  tin*  Kni^Iish  (i<)v<Tnnient 
vit»wed  without  the  slij^htest  jealousy  i\w  efforts  of 
(ifrniany  to  raise  herself  into  tht*  ranks  of  the  eolonisiuir 
Powers;  but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a  gross  discrepancy 
bftwern  its  words  and  its  acts,  nor  eould  l*rince 
IJisniarck  and  his  ccjuntrvnien  be  blamed  for  attaehin<r 
great4*r  weight  to  facts  than  to  phrast*s. 

It    is  <*ertain,  at   any   rat*',  that  tlu»  (fCTman  people 
li4*canie  profoundly  convinced  that  their  colonising  as- 
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pirations  were  viewed   in  England  with   jealousy  and 
ill-will,    and   the    publication   of  the   Angra  Pequena 

stoiy  only  tended  to  strengthen  this  belief. 
underKtaiid-        But    the    truth   would  seem    to    be,  that 

iiiK. 

the  Chancellor's  sudden  embracement  of  a 
colonial  policy  filled  the  British  Government  less  with 
malevolence  than  with  surprise — to  a   degree,  indeed, 
which  engendered  the  inaction  of  incredulity.*     "That 
England,"  said  the  Chancellor  himself,t  "in  her  con- 
sciousness that  '  Britannia  rules  the  waves/  looks  on  in 
some  sur|)rise  when  her  landlubberly  cousin,  as  we  seem 
to  her,  suddenly  goes  to  sea  too,  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at/'     *'  The  English,"  he  remarked  on  another  occasion, 
'*  seem  to  think  that  '  Qffod  licet  Jovi,  non  licet  bovi,'  and 
that  we  are  the  dos,'' 

But  this  was  not  precisely  what  the  English 
thought.  If  the  German  "  Ox  "  chose  to  cross  the  water, 
they  had  no  objection  whatever  to  its  doing  so,  pro- 
\vi»o  wn8  to        vided  it  did  not  seek  to  graze  in  pastures 

bluiiic  for  it  f  1  i.1      *  •    J.  J. 

wliere  tiieir  own  mterests  were  supreme. 
But  it  was  some  considerable  time  l)efore  their  Govern- 
ment could  really  become  convinced  that  Germany  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest  with  her   colonial  schemes,  and 

•  Lord  Granville  to  Sir  E.  Malet  (7th  Febniary,  1885):  "Thomis*- 
niult'rstiiiiclinjrs  ri'lVrrcnl  to  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  eonveniatiou  with 
your  Excellency  are  due  to  tlie  suddenness  with  which  Her  Maj«ty'« 
(Tovernment  iM'cnine  nccjuninted  with  the  d<»parture  by  GormanT  from  Iut 
traditional  policy  in  rep^ard  to  colonisation ;  and  the  misconceptious  which 
liave  ]»roduced  a  chanpfc  of  attitude  on  the  j»art  of  Prince  Bisnwrfk 
towards  tliis  country  can  only  be  attribuTe<l  to  causes  for  which,  as  I  will 
presently  show.  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  respougible." 

•t  Heichstajj,  lOth  December,  188-1. 
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from  its  uncertainty  resulted  that  appearance  of  dila- 
toriness  and  disobligingness  on  its  part  which  gave  the 
Chancellor  so  much  offence.  The  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin — Lord  Ampthill — had  failed  to  penetrate  the 
exact  intentions  of  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  matter  of 
his  new  policy ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Prince  had 
taken  the  utmost  pains  to  conceal  some  of  these  inten- 
tions from  what  he  believed  to  be  a  jealous  Govern- 
ment. And  how  well  he  succeeded  in  doing  this  was 
proved  by  Lord  Ampth ill's  innocent  reference 

**  to  the  p^»at  and  growing  impatience  of  the  German  peopU^  for  the 
inauguration  of  a  colonial  policy  by  Prince  Bismarck,  who  has 
hitherto  shown  no  inclination  to  satisfy  their  desire  for  colonies 
beyond  sending  Dr.  Nachtigal  to  rejfort  (/enrralft/  (about  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Germany)  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa." 

These  guileless  words  were  written  on  the  3()th  May, 
1*^.^1,  tw<'lve  davs  rif/rr  Dr.  Nachtii^al  had  r(»C('iv(»d 
precisi*  and  secret  instructions  from  the  CMiancellor   to 

st«*arn   away   uitli    almost    l)oiI(T-l)ursting    speed,*    and 
"  prot4'ct  our  coiniiKTce  from  tlie  territorial 
eneroaclunents    or    other    rowers,      by    an-     hhurp pr.i« the 

*  <)l  till-  (t)  riiiaii 

!iexin<^  oil-hand  the  Toi^o  rei^ion,  the  coast     luMi.I'Nr.M 
between   the  /si^er    Delta  and   th(»  uanoon 
Cameroon   country),  as  well  as  Angra  Pecjuena.      This, 
then,  was  th(»    **  geiienil  mission  of  commercial  inquiry*' 
on     which    Dr.     Xachtii^Ml     was    bound,    and    lor    the 
j)rompt   and  successful  execution    of  which    he   had,    at 

•  *•  Th<*  *  Hrrniiihlo  fi»r  Afrirn,*  n'rrivoH  a  frt'^h  illiistnitiMii  frum  Dr. 
N.i«htiir«*»r'*  ft'lini****!"!!  that  flu*  «Mitriii«'s  nf  tli»' *  M<»vi' '  now  nM|ijinMl  rrst 
fp'ni  thr  <*oiiHtant  full  sjmhhI  niMtinn  wltirli  lia(l  }»nnitrlit  Iut  fnun  tin*  ^^>^o 
r.«iHt  to  CaiiKTiHUi.''      The  Tiiiott'  Miiiiiiiary  of  White  B<x»k. 
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the  special  request  of  his  Government,  been  fumislied 
by  Lord  Granville  with  cordial  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  the  British  authorities.*     Furnished  then  with 
these  introductions,   obtained,    in    plain    language,  on 
false  pretences,   the  German  Commissary   flew  to  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  hoisted  the  Imperial  flag 
in  regions  of  which  (as  was  well  known  in  Berlin)  the 
natives  had  repeatedly  craved  the  protection  of  England, 
and   which  the  English   Government  had  already  re- 
solved  to   annex.     Well,  indeed,   might  such  conduct 
have  been  described  as  *'  sharp  practice  on  the  part  of 
Germany,  to  which   the   history   of  civilised  countries 

offers  few  parallels.''! 

Prince  Bismarck  himself  was  candid  enough  to 
The  German  admit  that  hc  concealed  the  real  object 
trieatoviiuu-      of  Dr.  Nachtiffars  loumey,  lest  he  should 

cute  its  con-  o  u  •/ 

'^"^'-  be    forestalled   by   the    English;,  and    in 

justification    of    this    course — which    would    have    re- 

♦  Lord  Graiivill(»  to  Sir  E.   Malet  (20th  January,  1885) :  "  In  the 
absence  of  any  official    intimation    of    the  intentions  of    the    German 
Government  in  regard  to  tlie  Cameroons,  Her  Majesty^s  Government  did 
not  hesitate,  at  Prince  Bismarck's  reqnest  conveyed  in  Count  Yit£thum*8 
note  of  the  19tli  April,  1h84,  to  instruct  their  officials  on  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  to  give  Dr.  Nachtigal  all  the  assistance  in  iheir  power  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  mission,  wliich  was  described  on  the  part  of  the  Gemun 
Government  as  having  for  its  object  the  collection  of  information  on  the 
stjite  of  German  trade,  and  the  settlement  of  certain  questions  which  had 
arisen.     It  is  evident  that,  had  Her  Majesty's  Government  supposed  that 
Dr.  Nachtigal  was  authorised  to  annex  territories  in  which  they  took  a 
K]iecial  interest,  and  over  which  they  had  then  decided  to  proclaim  the 
Queen's  Protectorate;,  they  would  have  exchanged  explanations  with  the 
German   Government,  which  must  have  prevented  the  present  state  of 
things." 

t  The  TiineSy  commentnig  on  the  Blue  Book  respecting  affairs  in  the 
Cameroons 
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quired  no  justification  at  all,  had  he  not  induced  the 
British  Government  to  be  the  unconscious  and  deluded 
instrument  of  his  plans — the  Chancellor  referred 

*'to  what  has  taken  phice  since  our  first  annexations  became  known, 
which  proves  that  English  officials  would  have  prevented  German 
Aoquisitions,  if  it  had  been  known  beforehand  at  what  points  it  was 
intended  to  make  them."* 

But  this  argument  was  most  effectually  disposed  of 
by  Lord  Granville,  who  showed  that  Her  Majesty's 
(lovemment  had  finally  resolved  to  comply  with  the 
urgent  and  repeated  requests  of  the  Cameroon  chiefs  for 
British  protection  several  months  Ix^fore  Dr.  Nachtigal 
started  for  their  ten'itory  (with  English  recommenda- 
tions obtained  on  false  pretences),  and  that 

** Consul  Hewt*tt  would  have  been  wanting  in  hi*i  duty  to  Her 
Mfij<'Kty.s  (iovoniiiH^nt  if,  on  h»arnin^'  tin*  n*al  obj«'ot  of  Dr. 
Nai'litiuul's  jouriH'V,  ln'  had  not  ut  onor  tultill<*d  his  instructions  and 
j*»'cun*il  to  this  country  what  was  left  of  that  coast.' 

The  (lerman  Commissary  had  been  instructcMl  to  ap- 
pruj)riat(*  the  settli*m(»iit  of  Victoria  and  Ambas  Hay  ; 
l>ut  on  landiuijr  there  h(»  found  that  he  ha<l  Ikmmi  fore- 
stalled  bv  Consul  Ilewett,  just  as  the  latter,  on  steainiuLT 
to  Binibia,  only  arriv(»(l  in  time  to  bewail  the  futility  ol 
shuttini'  the  stable  door  after  the  steed  had  been  stolen. 
As  rude,  discourteous,  and  ])rovocative  as  it  well  eouhl 
Ih*.  was  the  conduct  of  th(»  (Jennan  (Jovernnient  in 
annex  iuLT  these  Cameronn  districts  where  Knirlish 
influence  and  authority  were    paramount,  and  where,  as 

•  BiHnmn'k  to  Cuuut  Mun-^tcr.  oth  Fih.,  Iss.y 
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the  Germans  well  knew,*  the  chiefs  had  expressed  a 
decided  preference  for  English  rule ;  and  its  only 
possible  excuse  was  that  it  was  still  smarting  under  the 
sense  of  seeming  wrong  which  it  had  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  England  in  the  matter  of  Angra  Pequena. 

In  spite  of  tlie  incredibly  sharp  and  unfair  practice 
to  which  British  interests  had  been  sacrificed,  the 
„,.    .  ,      Chancellor  was  officially  informed  that  "  the 

The  irato  niul  ^ 

(Mmillviior'^*'      P^^Hcj  of    Hcr  [Majcsty's  Government  lias 
iiindwith  Ix^en  loyally  to  accept  the  position  of  the 

'      *^^'  Gennans  on  the  Cameroons  Eiver,  and  that 

they  will  in  no  way  endeavour  to  impede  its  extension 
inland  to  the  upper  country/'  Yet  in  speeches  and 
des])atches  he  continued  to  hurl  the  bitterest  reproaches 
against  England  for  thwarting  him  in  his  colonial 
])oliey,t  and  to  threaten  to  join  her  foes  unl«»ss  she 
])i*oved  more   compliant  with  his  imperious  will.  J     The 

*  CouMil  Hcwi'tt  to  Lord  Grauvillo  (Jidy  30.  1884):— 'Dr. 
Xnrlitijfal  tol<l  mo  he  was  awaro  of  BoU  and  Akwa's  request  (fur  British 
protcotioii)." 

t  Bismarck  to  Count  Miinsier  (Fel).  5,  1881):— "We  nnfortunatoW 
rniiuot  avoid  tlie  im])ressioii  tliat  tlie  acquisitiims  made  by  Eikgland  on  the 
coast  I)ot\v<'Ou  Amlms  Bay  and  the  Colony  of  Liigos  since  onr  annexation 
of  the  CamonK>ns  were  intended,  in  spite  of  tlie  asisurances  to  tlio  contran'. 
to  prevent  tlie  possibility  of  an  extensiim  of  onr  possession." 

I  Eavl  Granville  to  Sir  E.  Malct  iDecemWr  10.  188J-)  :—'*  Count 
AFiinster  eulb'd  upon  mo  to-day.  and  told  nie  he  had  receive<l  a  letter  from 
Prince  Bismarck,  in  which  the  Chancellor  complained  of  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  G(>v«»rnment  with  repird  to  the  Cameroons.  His 
Exc<»llcncy  observed  that  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  are  »i 
enormous  that  no  German  Settlement  could  ever  dn  them  harm.  Bnt 
l»ublii*  o])iniou  in  Gi'rmany  was  much  excited  alxmt  their  Colonics,  and 
his  Excellency  added  that  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  En^^laud  should  shoff 
herself  friendly  to  Germany,  as  (iermatiy  has  U»en  showing  herself 
friendly  to  England  oi*  former  occasions  in  Egypt,  and  by  the  way  shei* 
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vinfortunate  Angra  Pequena  controversy  had  filled  him 
with  a  consuming  suspicion  of  British  jealousy  and 
obstructiveness ;  and  when,  therefore,  the  Cameroon 
natives  rebelled  against  their  new  German  masters,  and 
had  to  be  taught  a  sanguinary  -lesson  of  subjection  by 
two  Imperial  ironclads — one  of  them  bearing  his  own 
name — Bismarck  never  doubted  that  this  insurrection 
was  more  due  to  English  instigation  than  to  Prussian 
masterfulness,  and  inexperience  of  rule  among  savage 
races.*  For  it  was  only  under  this  conviction  that  he 
could  have  sent  a  peremptory  request  to  the  British 
Government  to  discharge  its  consular  representative  in 
the  Cameroons,  whom  he  accused  of  anti-German  in- 
trigues,! as  well  as  to  reprimand  the  commander  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty 's ,  war- vessels  for  not  saluting  the 
German  flag.  J 

treating  the  Niger  question  now  (at  the  West  African  Conference)." 
Speaking  the  same  day  in  the  Reichstag,  Bismarck  said : — *'  Shoald  tho 
English  Government  fully  adopt  the  opinions  of  many  British  subjects, 
regarding  our  colonial  policy,  we  should  scarcely  be  able  t-o  support 
English  iK)licy  in  other  questions  which  deeply  interest  England  without 
incurring  the  disapproval  of  the  German  i)eople.  We  should  p(*rhaps  Ix* 
forced  to  support,  without  wishing  it,  those  who  are  adversaries  to 
England,  and  to  establish  some  do  ut  dea." 

•  R<»ar- Admiral  Knorr  to  Vice-Consul  Buchan : — **  At  the  same  time 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have,  after  information  made  to  mo,  the 
snspicion  that  the  Englisli  gentlemen  residing  here  have  not  kept  quite 
away  of  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  rebellious  negroes." 

t  Febniary  5,  1885,  through  Count  Minister: — "The  Admiral  has 
consequently  proposed  that  Mr.  Buchan  should  l>e  forbidden  the  further 
exercise  of  his  official  functions  in  the  Cameroons.  Before  we  proceed  to 
this  extremity,  we  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  good  enough  to 
relieve  Mr.  Buchan  of  his  functions." 

J  *•  On  the  26th  December  the  English  corvette  Rapid  api)eared  off 
the  anchorage  at  Cameroon.  As  Admiral  Knorr  reports,  this  man-of-war 
omitted  to  salute  the  German  flag  in  the  usual  manner  as  the  territorial 

P  2 
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To  these  demands  Lord  Granville  returned  an  answer 

which  proved  th<at,  though  the  Chancellor  might  be  an 

,    .«      .M      adept    at  the  use   of   the   furious  sledge- 
Lord  Granviue  ^  ^  o 

aVxiermm^        hammer,  the  English  Foreign  Secretary  was 

rapier-thrusts.        .  iii*  •  •  -ii^^i. 

immeasurably  his  superior  m  wieldmg  tae 
finely-tempered    and    equally    formidable    rapier.    No 
evidence,  wrote  his  Lordship,  had  been  offered  in  support 
of   charges  of   anti-German    intrigue   brought   against 
the   English   vice-consul   in   the  Cameroons,  or  of  the 
alleged  participation  of  English  missionaries  and  traders 
in  the  recent   hostilities   there,  and  consequently  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  not  in  a  position  to  discuss 
them.     As  for  the  refusal  of  the  captain  of  the  Bapidto 
salute  the  German  colours  as  a  territorial  flag,  he  was 
strictly  Avithin  his  rights  in  not  doing  so  on  his  own 
responsibility ;    w^hile    Her    Majesty's   Gt)vemment  re- 
served the  right,  usual  in  such  circumstances,  of  claiming 
damages    from   Germany   on  behalf   of    those   British 
subjects  who  had  sustained  loss  from  the  action  of  the 
German  forces  at  the  Cameroons. 

The   Chancellor  could   not  but  wince  under  these 
rapier-thrusts,  delivered  with  equal  dexterity  and  cool- 


tla^.  To  a  ({uostiou  pni  to  Iiiin  on  this  subject  by  tlie  Imperial  Admiril. 
Captain  Campbell,  the  Commander  of  the  Rmpid,  answered  that  he  had 
only  received  private  information  of  the  German  anncxatioD.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  not  fail  to  j>ereeive  how  easily  the  omission 
re])orte<l  by  Captain  Campbell  of  an  offieial  notifieatiou  to  £nj>flir!>h  officers 
and  <>tlieials  of  tlie  asKumption  of  a  German  Protectorate  of  the 
Cameroons  mi^ht,  without  the  temiKTate  forbearance  of  the  Gormau 
Commandant.  Iiave  led  to  misunderstandings  lietwecn  the  shipe  of  twu 
nations  wliieh  are  at  ^N^aec  with  one  another,  and  both  of  which  wish  to 
remain  so." 
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ness ;  and  he  began  to  show  signs  of  losing  that  temper 
which  must  have  been  of  ahnost  heavenly  sweetness, 
thou«:ht  his  countrymen,  to  have  lasted  so 

O  •'  Another  Oer- 

long.     For,  apart  from  the  Angra  Pequena     '^Jl^VinS^'' 

correspondence  and  the  Cameroon  squabble, 

he   had   another  heart-burning   grievance   against   the 

English  Government  of  much  longer  standing  than  either. 

This  grievance  dated  as  far  back  as  the  year  1874,  wlien 

the  unconditional  assumption  of  sovereignty  over  the  Fiji 

Islands  bv  the  British  Crown,  and  the  simultaneous  issue 

of  a  Statute  of  Limitations  with  regard  to  land-claims 

against   previous   Governments,   alanned   the   Germans 

settled  there  with  the  fear  that  detriment  would  thus 

accrue  to  their  invested  capital.     Into  the  merits  of  this 

purely  legal  question  we  will  not  enter;   but  we  may 

remark  that  the -German  Government,  at  least,  allowing 

itself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  arf^uments  of  its  subjects 

in   Fiji,    characterised   the    mc^asun*    complained    of  as 

**  something    very   like   a   spoliation   of    our   interests." 

There  ensued  a  long  but  fruitless  correspcmdence  on  the 

subject  ;  but  the   dead   inertia  and   dihitoriuess  of    the 

IJritish  (lovernment  were  more  than  equal  to  th(»  inipor- 

tunacv  of  the  German  Chancellor,  with  whose  demand^ 

n«*ith<T  Tory  Cabinet  nor  Liberal  Cabinet  could  be  made 

to  c<»!n])lv.     At  last,  however,  in    l^^^.'J,  after  nearlv  ten 

vt'ars'  <*xi)erience  of  the  law's  <lelav,  Count  Minister 
•  •  »• 

was  told  to  represent  to  Lord  Granville 

*•  li<>w  Wf.  ill  consijlrration  of  tli<*  i^ood  .s«t\  icrs  ilon»'  ]»v  us  to 
Knu'lf»Ji'l  i"  other  iiiatt<*i*s  (esjx'oially  in  Ki/ypt),  tliouirlit  Wf  iiiii^lir 
♦•\|H't.-t  that  tlif  British  (iovtMiiiUfiit  woiilil   s«-iz«*  thr  opportunity  «f 
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complying  with  our  wishes,  which,  for  the  rest,  have  such  a  clear 
legal  basis." 

What  the   Chancellor  insisted   upon   was  a  mixed 
commission    of    inquiry   into    Fiji    matters,    and  the 
renewed  correspondence  with  reference  to  this  demand, 
which  lasted  about  a  year,  may  best  be  summarised  thus 
— Prince  Bismarck :   **  We  have  helped  you  in  Egypt, 
why  not  oblige  us  in  Fiji  ?  "  Lord  Derby:  "  We  can't  do 
if  Lord  Granville:  *' We  won't  do  it.''  Prince  Bismarck: 
**  liut  you  iifud  do  it."    Lord  Granville :  "  Very  well,  we 
will  then."     Thus  the  upshot  of  the  Fiji  difference  was 
very  sin)ilar  to  the  result  of  the  Angra  Pequena  quarrel, 
the  Gladstone  Cabinet  in  each  case  yielding  to  demands 
which  it  had  previously  resisted.      For   the  peace-of- 
mind-at-any-price  disposition  of  that  Cabinet  had  ren- 
dered it  *'  squeezable  "  to  any  extent ;  and  it  was  doubt- 
less more  than  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  it  finally 
struck  its  colours,  both  in  tlie  matter  of  Fiji  and  Angra 
Pequena,  at  the  very  time  when  it  issued  invitations  to 
the  London  Conference,  where  it   hoped  to  have  the 
continued  support  of  Germany  for  its  Egyptian  policy.* 

*  Invitations  to  tlic  Egyptian  Coiiforoucc  wcro  issued  on  June  17th 
(ISSl),  and   on  that    very  day   Conut  Miiustor  roiKirted  to  Berlin  that 
*'  L«)rd  J^fi-by  would  to-day  (Juno  17)  toloffraph  to  the  Cape  Government 
to  stop  all  furthi»r  action  on  its  i)art  with  rosiKJct  to  Angra  Pequena ; "  while 
on  Juno  2*Jnd  Lord   GnmvilK?  told  Count   Herbert  Bismarck  that  the 
(.\'jl)inot  had  "  yesterday  resolved  to  reeoj^nise  the  German  protcKjtonit*  ** 
<>ver  that  region.     Agnin.  on  June  19th,  Count  Mi'inster  telegraphed  thit 
he  had  repres«»nted  to  Lord  Granville  "  how  serioiwly  your  Highuess  looW 
at  th«»  (Fiji)  matter.''  and  that  •"hiK  htrdship  had  deohired  that  his  Govern- 
ment had  the  firm  intention  to  aeeede  U^  the  wishes  of  your  Highness."    In 
testim<»ny  whereof  Lord  Gran viUe  ])roi)osed  i  what  he  hadat  first rt^sisted  whoi 
Huggt>sted  hy  Germany)  the  a])[)ointment  of  a  mixed  corouiii».siou,  contusting 
of  a  German  and  an  English  offieial,  to  examine  the  indemnity  claamB  and 
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It  surrendered  at  discretion,  trusting  to  the  clemency  of 
its  captor ;  but  the  stubbornness  with  which  it  held  out 
so  long  had  hardened  the  bowels  of  his  compassion — as 
we  have  already  seen. 

In  the  Fiji  incident  we  are  inclined  to  look  for  the 
main-spring  of  Prince  Bismarck's  colonial  policy.     Had 
the    English  Government   proved   compliant    with  the 
Chancellor  8  demands  in  tliis  affair — and  if 
it  was  right  m  yielding  at  hist,  it  was  surely     or  the  fui 

,  grievance. 

wrung  in  refusing  at  first,  or  contrariwise — 
then  it  would  probably  never  have  had  to  endure  the 
sovereign  rivalry  of  Germany  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
elsewhere.  The  Fiji  Statute  of  Limitations  had  shaken 
the  Prince's  c<mviction — but  whether  justly  or  not,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say — that  Germans  abroad  could  not 
enjoy  better  guardianship  of  person  and  property  than 
undtT  a  Hritish  Administration  ;  and  thus  he  deemed 
that  tht*  tiim*  was  now  come  for  tlie  Empire  to  cease 
lM»rro\ving  imperfect  j)rotection  lor  its  subjects  from 
otht*r  <  Jovernments,  and  so  throw  its  own  legis  around 
tliem,   wlifrever  they   might  pray    lor   it.*      It   was   in 

**iil>iiiit  t}i»»  n'**ult  tn  tlit'ir  n"i]M»rtiY<»  (lovcriiinoiits.  Two  days  aft<»r\vanlM 
<'«»iint  Hat/.fi-Mt  ti*li'j^rap}u'<i  t<»  (%umt  Miinstor  :  "Wo  agriv  to  L<»nl 
iiraiivilli'H  |»r<i{)(>sal/* 

*  ('Mnrit  M«in>tiT  to  I>»nl  Gninvilh' :  '* 'J'hf  Ii]i]NTial  (inv<Tnin«Mit 
r»«/«nL«»  till- rxtniHioii  of  British  aiitliority  in  ftirri^ii  ]>arts  with  tlu'  con. 
virtinii  that  it  will  afTonl  in  tin*  suhjiM-ts  of  ail  civilis^Ml  nations  new 
>rnamnt«'«-?%  f»»r  th«*  K**«Mirit y  <«f  prn|MTty  anil  fnr  a  r»*pilar  administration  of 
jiiHti4*»\  It  Would  not  Ih'  in  harnioiiy  with  this  view  if  (rfrnian  suhjiH'ts 
ihoiiM  In*  di»]»riv<^l  hy  the  I^riti^li  Administration,  without  judicial  wntcncc. 
I'f  tli»«  |»n»jK  rty  which  th«-y  ha<l  lawfully  acquin'd  lM'f«»rc  tin*  Hriti>}i 
nnu«-iatiou  of   Fiji.     .  Sh<'ul<l  the  drci^kions  liithcrto  arrived  at  n(»t 

U"  r»^-tih«.sl  in   the  dirt»ctiou   indirit'l.  (jcrman  suhjccts  would  in  future 
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consequence,  too,  of  one  of  these  prayers  that  the 
German  Government  resolved  to  annex  the  northern 
coast  of  New  Guinea — ^a  region  to  which  rumour  had 
been  for  some  time  pointing  as  the  chief  field  of  its 
colonial  ambition.     As  a  skit  ran : 

"  O  some  there  were  who  talked  full  wise 
Of  the  Gei-mans  beyond  the  sea, 
And  the  purposes  dark  of  the  grim  Bismarck, 
On  the  coast  of  New  Guinea."* 

And  these  secret  purposes,  too,  were  duly  carried  out 
in  a  manner  which  involved  England  in  another  diplo- 
matic  conflict   with    Germany — a  conflict 

Ansrlo-Gcrmnn  i»t  t         jit  »ai         a  ?     ^J 

ronrticf  as  to       whicli  was  dircctlv  due  either  to  7?faia  n(ie*i 

New  Guinea.  *^  '' 

or  to  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  on  the  part  of  the  latter  Power. 

"The  chief  point  at  issue,"  as  Lord  Granville  wrote,  "was  whether 
in  September,  1884,  when  Her  Majesty's  Government  abandoned 
their  original  project  of  establishing  a  British  Protectorate  over  ftll 
tlie  coasts  of  N(iw  Guinea  not  occupied  by  the  Netherlands,  except 
that  portion  of  the  north  coast  comprised  l)etween  tlie  14lBt  and 
145th  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  when  they  consequently  restricted 
their  Protectorate  to  the  south  coast,  Uiere  was  not  an  understanding 
betw(?en  the  two  Governments  that  neither  of  them  should  take  any 

bo  justified  in  regarding  themselves  as  threat<?ned  in  the  enjoyment  w 
proprictar}'  riglits,  noquiri'd  by  them  with  sacrificeB  and  dangers,  u* 
iiidf])('ndtMit  territories,  on  England  tnking  possession  of  the  said  tern- 
tories.  For  the  Im|)t»rial  Govennnent,  however,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  w 
indifference  if  the  Gennau  trading  comnmnity  be  shaken  in  its  confidene* 
in  the  protcjction  and  the  regular  legal  pniceihire  which  it  expects  to  fiwi 
wlierever  the  British  flng  Hies,  and  if  it  should  consequently  feel  compelled 
to  a]>pejd  to  the  German  Empire  for  the  maintenance  of  its  well-acqnired 
rights/* 

•  *'  The  Lay  of  the  good  Lord  Rosebery,"  in  the  Saturday  Beview  of 
1 1th  April,  1885. 
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step  involving  the  annexation  of  any  portion  of  the  still  unoccapie<l 
coasts  of  New  Guinea,  without  a  previous  agreement  by  means  of  a 
Comniifwion  or  of  diplomatic  negotiations." 

That  such  an  undei*standing  did  exist,  on  the  part  of 
England  at  least,  was  a  fact.  Out  of  deference  to  the 
n^presentations  of  Germany,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  decided  to  restrict  the  British  Protectorate  to  the 
southern  coast  and  contiguous  islands,  though  without 
prejudice  to  any  territorial  question  beyond  these  limits, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  ulterior  discussion;  but 
Prince  Bismarck's  reading  of  this  arrangement  evidently 
was  that  *'  Germany  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  annex- 
ations in  New  Guinea  and  elsewhere  in  the  South  Seas, 
while  England  was  to  be  debarred  from  doing  so."  For 
on  no  other  supposition  was  it  possible  for  the  English 
Government  to  account  for  the  startling  announcement 
that  the  German  flag  had  been  hoisted  at  three  different 
places  on  the  north  coast  of  New  (luinea,  as  well  as  on 
the  Admiraltv,  New  Irehuul,  and  New  Hritain  island- 
groups.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Cameroons,  tliis  was 
again  a  piece  of  astoundiiii^ly  sharp  practice  on  tlie  part 
of  (irrmany — but  for  Eiighuul  tliere  was  only  one 
jx^ssibh'  way  of  replying  to  it,  and  that  was  by  resuming 
her  liWrty  of  action  and  running  uj)  the  Union  Jack 
without  the  slightest  loss  of  time  on  what  remained  of 
thr  New  Guinea  coast  between  Iluon  Bav  and  J^ast 
Cajx^  **  We  protest  against  your  annexation/'  wrote 
liisinarck  to  the  British  Cabim^t  ;  but  all  the  an.swer 
lu*  got  was  a  bland  offer  to  submit  to  fritMully  discussitm 
the  settlement  of  the  be>t  point  on  the  north-east  coast 
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of  New  Guinea  for  the  boundary  of  the  British  and 
German  Protectorates.  "  As  for  what  we  have  appro- 
priated in  the  scanty  nick  of  time,"  said  England, 
in  effect,  ''f^  sf/is,  et  jy  resieT 

Tlie  Chancellor  was  naturally  enough  incensed  at 
having  thus  been  forestalled  in  New  Guinea,  and  his 
wrath  was  intensified  by  the  further  fact  that,  about  the 
same  time,  the  British  fhig  was  hoisted  at  Saint  Lucia 
Bay,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  as  well  as  over 
all  Pond(^land,  the  hitherto  unappropriated  coast-region 
between  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.  A  very  little  reflection 
will  show  that,  had  the  English  Government  neglected 
to  make  these  annexations,  it  would  have  been  traitorous 
to  its  highest  trust.  For  Pondoland,  in  the  possession 
of  any  foreign  State,  would  have  been  as  a  disrupting 
wedge  driven  into  the  body  of  the  British  Empire  in 
Africa  ;  while  to  allow  the  Saint  Lucia  Bay  coast-line  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  Germany,  would  have  deprived  Her 
Majesty's  Government  of  the  power  of  checking  the 
importation  of  arms  to  Zululand  and  the  Transvaal. 
And  that  Germany  was  meditating  the  annexation  of 
Saint  Lucia  Bay  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

For  this  annexation  the  Bremen  owner  of  Angra 
Pequena  had  already  paved  the  way  by  purchasing  for 

an  old  song  an  immense  extent  of  land  from 

Ilownliocr 

vu!s"vted  ill  *^  native  chief,  and  already  the  Press  of  the 
ikrhn.  Fatherland  had  begun  to  indulge  in  jubila- 

tion at  the  prospect  of  a  belt  of  German  territory  being 
drawn  across  the  Dark  Continent  from  the  Orange  to 
the    Umvolosi    river,  which  should  bar  the  northward 
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:pausion  of  the  British  race — when  presto  !  up  flew  the 
nion  Jack  with  the  legend — ''prior  and  prescriptive 
^hts  I  "  And  now  disappointment  and  depression 
ized  on  those  who,  in  the  previous  summer  (1884),  had 
joiced  to  see  with  what  evident  show  of  an  anti- 
nglish  demonstration  a  Boer  deputation  had  been 
ceived  in  Berlin* — how  the  Boers  had  been  lodged  and 
d  at  the  Emperor's  expense,  and  carried  about  in  Court 
[uipages ;  how  they  had  been  feted,  and  petted,  and 
dauded  as  the  heroic  destroyers  of  British  despotism ; 
)w  they  had  been  taken  to  witness  the  laying  of  the 
undation-stone  of  the  new  Imperial  House  of  Parlia- 
ent;  how  they  had  expressed  a  strong  preference  for 
erman  civihsation ;  and  how  the  chief  among  them, 
resident  Kri'iger,  had  sat  at  the  Emperor's  table  next 
)  Bismarck,  and  talked  about  the  glorious  ftiture  of  the 
>utch  and  German  races  in  South  Africa. 

But  the  prospects  of  this  future  were  held  in  Berlin 
)  be  somewhat  clouded  by  the  British  annexation  of 
ondoland  and  Saint  Lucia  Bay ;  and  Prince  Bismarck 
roke  out  anew  into  his  old  lament  that 
le  British  Government  was  thvvartini'  his     ensued  from 

*-'  diHuppoint- 

)lonial  policy  of  set  and  malevolent  pur-     hoi^sfxcued 

.-I      .     ..  .  1  .  .  thereby. 

ose,   that  it  was  annoying    him  at  every 

aintf,  that  wherever  Germany  hoisted  her  flag  over  a 

♦  The  deputation  went  to  Berlin  for  tlie  main  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
immercial  Treaty. 

t  Sir  E.  Malet  to  Lord  Granville: — "Ho  (BiHuiarck)  must  believe 
at  her  Majesty's  Government  had  entirely  failed  to  apj)rt»eiato  the 
iportance  which  his  Government  attaelied  to  the  et)lonial  (piestion,  as  ho 
old  not  suppose  that,  if  your  Lordsliip  had  understood  it,  the  successive 
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beggarly  little  settlement  (or  "barren  sand-hole,"  as 
Angra  Pequena  had  been  called  in  the  Beichstag), 
England  immediately  applied  her  "  closing  up  system," 
depriving  it  of  necessary  light,  and  air,  and  elbow-room.* 
It  was  thus,  lie  said,  that  she  had  tried  to  choke  the  life 
out  of  Angra  Pequena,  to  tight-lace  the  Cameroons,  to 
monopolise  New  Guinea,  and  to  constitute  herself  sole 
mistress  of  South-East  Africa.  All  these  tilings,  the 
Chancellor  seemed  to  think,  were  done  against  him  from 
a  sheer  spirit  of  ugly  jealousy  and  insatiable  land-greed, 
and  not  in  the  necessary  interest  of  the  British  Empire. 
He  therefore  lectured,  and  almost  bullied,  the  British 
Government  as  if  it  had  been  a  parliamentary  party  of 
pure  negation,  as  if  it  had  been  "  der  Geist  der  sfeh 
ver7iei)ft''  of  his  own  fractious  Reichstag. 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him  that,  apart  from 
the  prior  and  prescriptive  title  of  England  to  certain 

waste  places  of  the  earth,!  the  time  had  now 

Bismarck  %  ^ 

fhclUush         come  when  it  was  her  highest  interest  to 

point  of  view.  ij*i  i  i  i*iij.* 

cultivate  closer  and  more  cordial  relations 
with  her  own  offspring,  with  her  own  Colonial  States, 

annoyances  to  wliich  Gcrninny  liad  been  exposed  would  not  have  been 
avert  od." 

*  Same  to  same : — "  The  Prince  next  reverted  to  what  he  termed  our 
•  closing-up  system/  and  lie  mentioned  Zuhiland,  observing  that  the  R<rt 
claimed  a  cession  dating*  froni  18K)  with  King  Panda.  I  said  that  I  £et»^ 
tlie  Prince's  good  faith  htul  been  imposed  u^wn,  as  no  such  State  as  tlie 
Transvaal  had  existed  at  that  date,  and  that  the  oidy  Boers  who  could  hive 
obtained  a  cession  of  t<5rritory,  if  such  existed,  were  our  own  aubject*- 
The  Prince  replied  that  it  was  not  a  question  which  a  law  auit  wooU 
settle/' 

t  Lonl  Granville  to  Sir  Edward  Malet :  "  Tliere  were  also  t«rritori«to 
which  the  British  Crown  had  an  inchoate  title  by  cession  or  otherwi*! 
which  had  ur*  lv>*»:i  perf'»c*ed  by  actual  possession." 
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an  with  the  Powers  of  the  Continent ;  and  that,  if  she 
lowed  Germany  to  have  it  all  her  own  way  with  her 
hemes  in  Sonth  Africa  and  in  New  Guinea,  she  would 
I  sure  to  estrange  the  affections  of  her  own  Colonies  in 
LOse  parts  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  even  produce  in 
lem  more  than  a  mere  longing  for  secession.  That  this 
no  purely  fanciful  consideration  was  proved  by  the 
orm  of  indignation  and  protest  which  swept  over 
ustralia,  especially  Queensland,  when  it  became  known 
lat  Germany  had  annexed  the  north  coast  of  New 
uinea,  after  the  bold  appropriation  of  all  the  non- 
utch  portion  of  the  Papuan  Island  by  the  Queensland 
ovemment  had  been  timidly  repudiated  by  Lord 
erby.*  But  from  his  particular  point  of  view  the 
[lancellor  claimed  as  much  respect  for  the  public 
)inion  of  Germanv  as  of  Australia ;  +  he  denied  the 
jht  of  the  Australians  to  apply  the  Monroe  doctrine  to 


•  "H.S.H.  replied  by  asking  if  I  really  believed  in  this  supposed 
•ong  feeling  in  Australia.  I  told  him  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it 
latever,  that  already  we  had  heard  that  a  bitter  feeling  of  resentment 
ainst  the  mother  country  had  been  aroused,  and  that  his  own  agents,  I 
It  confident,  would  tell  him  the  same  story.  I  told  him  I  had  in 
f  pocket  the  copy  of  a  telegram  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  Victoria, 
e  of  the  most  important  of  the  Australian  Group.  I  ha:l  not  int<}ndec), 
course,  to  read  it  to  him,  but  that  under  the  circumstances  I  would  do  so 
nfidentially.  It  ran  as  follows  :  *  At  last  the  end  has  come.  Inf onna- 
»n  received  reliable  source  that  Germany  has  hoistod  flag  on  New  Britain 
3W  Ireland,  and  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  The  exasi>eration  here  is 
andless.   We  protest  in  the  name  of  the  present  and  future  of  Australia ; 

£ngland  does  not  yet  save  us  from  the  danger  and  disgrace,  as  far  at 
1st  as  New  Guinea  is  couccnied,  the  bitterness  of  feeling  towards  her 
ill  not  die  out  with  this  generation.'"  (Mr.  Meade,  of  the  Colonial 
Kce,  in  his  report  of  a  conversation  ho  had  at  Berlin  with  Prince 
ismarck  on  the  subject  of  Anglo- German  colonial  differences.) 

t  Prince  Bbmarck's  account  of  the  same  interview. 
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tlieir  Polynesian  neiglibourliood ;  and  thus  it  was  that  lie 
came  to  characterise  the  due  regard  of  England  for  the 
cohesion  of  her  great  Empire  as  wanton  obstruction  to 
the  colonial  expansion  of  Germany. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the  process 
by  which  "  the  recent  attitude  of  Germany  as  to  Egypt 

had   for    the    moment   chanjjed   from  the 
thVory  of'*^'^       friendly  one  previously  maintained  towards 

this  country."  ♦  On  his  famous  principle  or 
flo  ut  (IrSyi  Bismarck  had  offered  to  support  the  Egyptian 
policy  of  England,  on  condition  of  the  latter  favouring 
his  colonial  schemes.  So  at  least  the  Prince  explained 
to  the  English  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  after  the  mis- 
understanding between  the  two  Governments  had  be- 
come acute,  by  reading  to  him  (24th  January,  lS85)a 
des])atch  which  he — the  Chancellor — had  addressed  to 
Count  Minister  as  far  back  as  5th  May,  1884.  This 
despatch,  wrote  Sir  Edward  Malet  (for  it  is  necessary  to 
repeat  part  of  it) — 

**  Stated  tlio  great  impoi'tance  which  the  Prince  att4iched  to  the 
colonial  question,  and  also  to  tho  frioiulship  of  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. It  pointo(l  c)ut  that,  in  the  commencement  of  German  colonial 
rntt'i'prise,  Enirland  might  render  signal  service  to  Germany,  auJ 
sjiid  that  for  such  service  Germanv  would  use  her  best  endeavours  on 
Kngland's  l^ehalf  in  (lU(^sti(>ns  allecting  her  interests  nearer  home.  It 
pressed  these  considerations  with  arguments  to  show  tlie  mutual 
advantage  which  such  understanding  would  province,  and  it  then 
proceeded  to  instruct  Count  ^Jiinster  to  say,  if  it  could  not  l)eaffect€J. 
the  result  would  be  that  Gi'rmanv  would  seek  from  France  the 
assistance  which  she  had  failed  to  obtxiin  from  England,  ami  wouW 

*  Lord  Granville  to  Sir  E.  Abdet  i7th  February,  1885). 

t  EuuneiatiHl  in  the  Keirhstag,  lOth  December,  1881;  See  fliifep.--'- 
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I  raw  closer  to  her  on  the  same  lines  on  which  she  now  endeavoured 
o  meet  England.  .  .  Prince  Bismarck  went  on  to  say  that,  not 
►eiiig  satisfied  with  the  result,  and  attributing  it  in  part  to  the 
Lmbassador  not  having  stated  the  points  with  precision,  he  sent  his 
3n,  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  to  England,  in  the  hope  that  he 
light  succeed  where  Count  Miinster  had  failed ;  but  that  he,  unfor- 
unately,  had  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  those  general  friendly 
»surauces  of  good-will  which  were  of  little  value  in  the  face  of 
ibeequent  occurrences.'^ 

Sir  Edward  Malet  was  right  in  describing  this 
espatch  of  the  Chancellor  as  a  "  very  remarkable " 
lie ;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  as 
iresently  turned  out,  was  that  its  contents 

J  r  •      j^     T      1  i  1  A.  mystery  and 

lad     never     been     communicated    by    the     a  misundcr.. 

•'^  standing. 

rerman  Ambassador  to  Lord  Granville  at 
11.  **  I  regret  it,  if  I  may  say  so,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Q  disavowing  all  knowledge  of  it,*  *'  because,  if  it  had 
►een  communicated  to  us,  it  would  have  attracted  all  the 
riendly  attention  which  it  would  well  deserve.*'  It  is 
rue,  as  appears  from  Lord  Granville's  letterf  quoted 

•  House  of  Commons,  March  12,  1885.  On  that  occasion  also  Mr. 
yladstone  said : — *'  I  want  to  say  a  word  upon  a  portion  of  the  suhject 
rhich  is  alluded  to  in  this  variety  of  correspoudeuce,  which  I  feel  conviuoed 
rould  never  have  takeu  place  at  all  if  only  there  had  heen  that  general 
Qtrodnction  to  the  question — a  statement  of  the  (h'sire  of  Germany  to 
K?como  a  cohmising  Power — whieh  Prince  Bismarck  thought  he  had 
nade  in  communicating  this  despatch.  I  quit<»  agree,  he  did  l)elieve 
t  had  been   communicated ;  but  that  is  now  seen  to  l)t»  an  error  on  his 

t  Lonl  Granville  to  Sir  R  Malet  (7th  February,  188o) :—"  The  despatch 
•f  Prince  Bismarck  to  Count  Miinster  of  the  5th  of  May,  containing  an 
'XIKisition  of  the  policy  of  (xermany  as  to  colonisation  and  of  the  uuder- 
itandiug  which  he  desired  to  bring  abiHit  between  England  and  Germany, 
f*8  never  communicated  to  me/' — A  question  in  the  House  of  Commons 
m  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  despatch  of  5th  May  Wiis  answered  by 
Liord  E.  Fitanaurice,  who  read  tiie  following  letter  to  himself  from  Lord 
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below,  that  "  Count  Mimster  and  Count  Herbert  Bis- 
marck not  long  afterwards"  {i.e.,  after  the  5th  May), 
"  each  told  me  that  the  German  Government  could  not 
maintain  a  friendly  attitude  on  Egyptian  matters  if  we 
continued  to  be  unfriendly  on  colonial  questions,"  but 
this  was  a  very  much  milder  and  more  imperfect  state- 
ment of  the  case  than  the  Chancellor's  exposition  of  it 
to   Count  Miinster.     A   painful    misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  Governments  was  the  result,  and  for  this 
misunderstanding    their    respective    representatives   in 
London  and  Berlin  were  mainlj^,  it  is  to  be  feared,  to 
blame. 

For,  on  the  one  hand.  Lord  Ampthill,  with  all  the 
good  qualities  that  otherwise  fitted  him  for  his  post,  had 

Granville.     '*  March  9,  1885.       Dear  Fitzmaurice. — I  take  the  nnusnal 
course  of  writuig  to  you  a  letter  iu  answer  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  questions. 
as  they  affect  me  personally  rather  tlian  tlio  Foreign  Office.      1  never 
received,  nor  had  I  until   lately,  any  knowledge   of  Prince  Bismarck's 
despatch  of  May  5.     Count  Miinster  and  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  not 
long  afterwards  each  told  me  that  tlie  German  Government  could  nut 
maintain  a  friendly  attitude  on  Egyptian  matters  if  we  ccmtiuued  to  be 
unfriendly  on  colonial  questions.     I  denied  that  we  had  been  nufriendly, 
and  gave  positive  assurances  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  uf 
friendlv  action  for  the  future.     Both  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  and  Prince 
Bismarck  expressed  at  tlie  time  their  satisfaction  with  these  assurance?. 
The  tmision  which  has  since  arisen  resulted  from  tlie  serious  difference  «»f 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  two  Governments  as  to  whether  those  assurances 
liave   been   kept   or   broken.      I   need   not   renew   that   discussion,  more 
especially  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  this  friction  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.     Count  Miinster  was  not  i)resent  at  the  convei*sjitions  which  I  hiwl 
with  C«)unt  Herbert  Bismarck.     It  is  not  usual  for  tlie  Ambassador  and  hi» 
first  secretarv  to  come  at  the  same  time.     What  I  have  stated  above  will 
show  that  it  was  impossible  for  mo  to  coiiiplain  to  Count  Herbert  Bismarck 
of  the  non-communication  of  a  despatcli  which  1  did  not  know  to  exist—* 
despatch  which  appears  to  have  ])een  st'cret,  and  to  have  dealt  generally 
with  the  political  situation  for  the  guidance  of  Count  Miinster.    Yours 
sit.'.^.relv,  Granville." 
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completely  failed  to  penetrate  the  colonial  intentions  of 
the  Chancellor.*  There  was  certainly  a  suddenness 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  Prince  openly  announced 
his  resolution  to  embrace  a  colonial  policy  ;     ,    ,  , 

^  •'  Lord  Ampt- 

but  this  resolution  had  been  slowly  matur-  the  m'SJSder 
ing  ever  since  the  Samoa  Subsidy  Bill — 
four  years  previously — had  indicated  his  desire  to  "  feel 
the  pulse  of  the  nation  "  on  the  subject  of  colonies,  and 
ever  since  that  time  he  had  been  secretly  preparing  for 
his  new  departure.  It  may  be  said  that  an  Ambassador 
cannot  tell  his  Government  more  than  is  told  to  himself 
by  the  Government  to  which  he  is  accredited.  Hut 
surely,  if  the  function  of  an  Ambassador  be  restricted 
to  simply  repeating  what  is  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the 
way  of  information,  and  if  he  take  no  further  pains 
to  penetrate,  by  intuition  or  independent  inquiry,  the 
secri'ts    of   a    foreign    policy,    his    duties,   as    Bismarck 

•  Lonl  firnnvillo  to  Sir  K.  Mal<»t  (7th  Fobniary.  1HH,5  :— 'Until  tho 
ivcfipt  <»f  a  n»jK)rt  fmm  Lord  Aiiijithill  of  tho  lith  June  Itvst  of  ronverna- 
tiMUn  hi*  hail  \\tu\  with  Prince  Binniarek,  and  n]>  to  the  intorview8  which  I 
had  about  tho  name  time  with  Count  Herl>ert  Bismarck,  I  wa«  un(hT  the 
U'lief  that  the  ChancoUor  was  jM»rsonally  oppoMsl  to  German  coh)nisation. 
Thp  n'jM)rt8  of  Lonl  Amptliill  wen'  continuously  and  stronjjly  to  tiiat 
efft^n.  and  on  the  15th  March,  IKHJ..  his  Excellency,  n'ferrinjf  to  the 
aintati<»Ti  on  the  Huhject  anion^  the  shipping  and  commercial  classes  in 
Grminuy,  stated  that  it  was  well  known  that  the  Princo  was  absolutely 
n|i|M>M*«l  to  their  anient  desire  for  the  ac<{uisition  of  colonies  by  (Tcrmany. 
and  wai*  det4'nnine<l  to  combat  and  op|His4>  their  ^n)win^  intluence.  The 
auxiftj  exjinsiw^l  by  Count  Minister  on  U'half  of  his  (lovernment,  that 
Gennan  subj<»ctrt  should  U'  j)rotccte<l  at  Anj:rra  Pe<|uena.  in  n»)  way 
remiive<l  the  misapprehension  on  my  jmrt.  But  after  the  information 
reifived  in  June,  Lonl  Derby  and  1.  top-ther  with  «>ur  colleaj^ues.  desired 
to  ni«*<*t  the  Prince's  views  with  re^anl  to  Anjjra  Pe<|uena  in  every  way 
rom)Mitible  with  the  privat<*  rijjlits  of  liritish  subjects,  and  1  know  not  how 
it  can  1h.»  said  that  we  departed  from  that  coursi*." 
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liimself  remarked,  might  as  well  be  performed  by  an 
inexpensive  postman.* 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Lord  Ampthill  bad  failed 
to  make  his  Government  fully  alive  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  Bismarck's  colonial  intentions.  Count  Munster 

certainly   incurred  the  charge — and,  as  it 

Count  Milnster  , ,  1 1        •       *      i  i»         x  i        • 

and  tiie  part        would  sccm,  the  just  chargc — of  not  having 

done  all  he  could  to  reflect  the  mind  of  the 
Chancellor  on  the  same  subject  in  Downing  Street 
The  Prince  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  told  Sir  E.  Malet 

"  that,  not  l)eing  satisfied  with  the  result "  (o£  the  German  Am- 
Ijassatlor's  representations  V)  I^oiti  Granville),  "  and  attributing  it  in 
part  to  the  Ambassador  not  having  stat-ed  the  points  with  precision, 
lie  sent  his  son,  Count  Herbert  Bismarck,  to  England,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  succeed  where  Count  Miiuster  had  failed." 

Tlioiigh  of  a  piece  with  the  Chancellor's  rough 
methods  of  imperious  discipline,  this  special  mission  of 
Count  Herbert  Bismarck  to  London  was  anything  but 
considerate  or  respectful  to  the  German  Ambassador; 

*  "  You  are  aware,  I  presume,  that  late  di])lomatic  iuterconrAeon  the  ptft 
i>f  Eiig-laiid  has  iM'en  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  carried  on  by  ineans  of 
Notes  wliieli  are  drawn  up  in  Euglau<l  aud  sent  here  to  lie  sigued  by  tlw 
English  Ambassador,  who  then  has  to  road  or  hand  them  to  me,  or  leave  t 
t'o])y.  as  the  ease  may  Ije.  But  on  the  whole  it  resembles  a  convt«poiideii« 
wliieh,  like  a  private  one,  jmssc^s  directly  from  the  writer  to  the  receiver 
com]>lcte  ill  all  its  details  and  lu^yond  the  iwssibilitj'  of  anytliing  beinjf 
added  to  it  on  the  strtMigth  of  the  impression  it  may  make  on  the  anibji*- 
^a<l<)r,  who  is  men'ly  char^tnl  with  delivering  it.  Any  other  official  wouU 
also  be  able  to  do  that,  and  even  the  Post  OHice  would  st»e  to  it  aa  safely  w 
the  Embassy.  But  if  this  is  the  pro])er  system,  then  our  whole  costly 
h(M*\ic«»  of  (liphmiacy  is  suporllnous — thi'ar.  hear,  and  laughter)— auJ  tl"? 
["nivcrsiil  Postal  Union  of  my  colleague  Stcphan  i  Post  master- General)*** 
take  charge  of  all  our  diplomatic  intercourse*." — Reichstag,  2ud  Mtrfh, 
1«85. 
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and  there  were  many  who  expected  that  his  resignation 
would  be  the  result,  even  if  it  were  not  the  Prince's 
primary  aim  to  get  rid  of  a  most  amiable,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently energetic  diplomatist.  That  in  Count  Miinster's 
diplomatic  action  with  regard  to  the  Empire's  colonial 
policy  his  Chief  beheld  the  elements  of  a  personal 
difference  such  as  once  ended  in  the  disciplinarj'^  transfer 
of  Count  Amim  from  Paris  to  Constantinople,  was 
believed  by  many ;  and  yet  this  supposition  was  not 
altogether  compatible  with  the  intense  irritation  dis- 
played by  the  Chancellor  when  the  English  Blue  Books 
revealed  all  the  impartial  facts  of  the  case,  as  inter- 
woven in  our  narrative.* 

But,  indeed,  the  German  White  Books  had  told  such 
an  imperfect  and  one-sided  story,  that  the  English 
Government  could  not  possibly,  without  renouncing  all 
the  laws  of  honest   self-defence,  have   re-     ^ 

Oratorical 

frained  from  publishing  counter-statements,     ii8,Varck*^aSd 

.^  i-ji  r»T^'  lii  Lord  Granville 

even  though,  m  the  eyes  or  Bismarck,  these 
"  constituted  such  an  act  of  indiscretion  as  mast  render 
confidential     intercourse     between    the     statesmen    of 
the   two  countries   impossible   in   the  future."  f     The 

•  **  We  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  inia^ine  what  conld  have  induced  the 
anthers  of  the  Englisli  puhlicatiou  to  di8ch)80  romarkH  about  tlio  German 
Anibaflsador,  Coiuit  Miiuster,  wliioh  the  ChanceHor  is  re^wrted  to  have  k»t 
£all  in  the  course  of  private  conversation.  In  this  tlierc  is  a  pi»r.>onal 
malignity  for  which  we  can  find  no  explanation." — North  German  Gazette. 

f  Semi-official  coinynnnique  in  tlie  Xorth  German  Gazette,  whivh  other- 
wise wrote :  "  The  contents  of  the  last  English  Blue  Books  contrast 
strikingly  with  the  diplomatic  customs  of  the  European  Powers.  If  we 
look  Imck  on  the  fourteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  French  war» 
we  shall  hardly  find  a  public  and  official  correspondence  between  two 
Cabinets  more  in  contradiction  to  dix)lomatic  traditions  than  the  latest 
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Chancellor,  in  particular,  was  highly  incensed  at  the 
divulgence  of  his  threat  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms 
of  France  in  the  event  of  his  advances  being  rejected 
by  England,  seeing  that  this  might  have  the  effect — 
the  intended  effect,  he  feared — of  making  his  artificial 
ally,  France,  distrustful  of  a  lover  plainly  obtainable 
by  the  highest  bidder.  And  it  was  under  the  sense  of 
this  irritation  that  he  fought  that  famous  oratorical  duel 
with  Lord  Granville,  of  which  the  rapier- sparks  shed  so 
much  light  on  the  Egyptian  policy  of  Germany,  as 
already  detailed  in  its  proper  place.  *'  I  must  say,'* 
Ijord  Granville  had  remarked,  at  an  unfortunate  moment 
in  the  House  of  Lords,* 

*'  I  must  say  that  I  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  complain  of  Prince 
Bismarck's  expn\ssing  an  unfavourable  view  of  our  Egyptian  policy, 
for  tlie  simple  reason  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  has  never 
yet  Vx'cn  in  accord  w4th  the  advice,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  which  he 
gave  to  the  late  Government,  and  to  ourselves — namely,  to  take  it" 

We  have  already  seen  what  was  the  nature  of  Bis- 
marck's *'  advice,"  or  at  least  opinions  with  respect  to 
English  policy  in  Egypt ;  f  and  it  will  be  clear  that 
this  advice  was  covered,  though  not  quite  accurately 
described,  by  Lord  Granville's  phrase,  "take  Egypt." 
As  his  Lordship  explained  on  a  subsequent  occasion,* 

'^  T  might  probably  have  used  a  better  phrase  if  1  had  S|.>oken  from 
written    not(»s,    although    the    words    certainly  apply   either   to  an 

pii})lieation  of  tlie  English  Blue  Books.  The  Note  addressed  to  Count 
JVIiinstor  on  February  21st,  in  which  the  German  complaints  of  the  condnct 
of  English  officers,  officials,  and  private  ^K^rsons  in  the  Canieroons,  are 
answered,  may,  without  injustice,  be  termed  a  rude  snub.  No  soTereiffn 
tribunal  coidd  silence  frivolous  complaints  more  contemptuously.'* 

•  February  26th,  1885.         f  See  p.  l85  ante.        %  March  6th,  1885. 
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annexation   or  a  protectorate,   or  even   to   an  occupation  for  the 
future," 

But  the  Chancellor  caught  at  the  phrase  as  if  it  had 
been  another  malicious  attempt  to  discredit  him  in  the 
ejes  of  his  new  French  friends,  and  seized  the  welcome 
opportunity    to   retaliate    on   the   English     count  Herbert 

r^  i       /•  ii  •      T  i«  n    ',  Bismarck  goes 

Uovernment    tor  the    indiscretions    oi   its     on  a  special 

mission  to 

Blue  Books  by  endeavouring  to  show  that,  i^»^o° 
'*  if  his  advice  with  respect  to  Egypt  had  been  followed 
by  England,  many  a  complication,  perhaps,  would  not 
have  occurred/'*  That  the  Chancellor  did  this  under  a 
keen  sense  of  irritation,  and  a  feeling  that  he  had  been 
the  object  of  a  personal  attack  on  the  part  of  Lord 
Granville,  was  proved  by  the  angry  manner  in  which 
he  girded  at  the  English  Government,  its  rudeness,  its 
unpardonable  indiscreetness,  its  malice,  and  its  abomin- 
ably long-winded  methods  of  doing  business. f  But 
before  the  echo  of  this  explosion  had  subsided,  it  became 
known  that  the  Chancellor  had  sent  his  son.  Count 
Herbert,  on  another  special  mission  to  London;  and  a 
day  or  two  after  his  arrival  there,  the  Count  had  the 
satisfaction  of  listening  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  declaration  of  Lord  Granville  that, 

**  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  wanting  in  self-respect,  or  in  respect 

♦  Speech,  2nd  March,  in  Reichstag. 

t  In  the  Bcuchsta^  on  March  2nd,  he  said  : — "  I  hold  oral  communication 
to  be  the  more  suitable  form  of  the  two;  the  English  prefer  written  inter- 
eonrse.  I  have  been  at  pains  to  count  the  Notes  we  have  received  from 
them  since  hist  summer,  for,  having  to  superintend  the  answering  of  tliem, 
they  cause  me  an  immense  amount  of  work.  I  think  the  number  of  those 
Notes  is  128,  making  a  total  of  from  700  to  800  pages,  and  I  may  say  that, 
during  the  twenty-three  years  I  have  been  Minister,  we  have  not  received 
as  many  from  all  the  other  Governments  together/*     (Laughter.) 
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ibr  tlie  great  Minister  of  a  foreign  and  friendly  State,  than  tliat  I 
Hhoiild  have  spontaneously  initiated  in  this  place  any  attack  upon 
such  a  person  as  the  leading  Minister  in  Germany." 

By  some,  these  words  were  considered  as  an  apology ; 
while  by  others  they  were  interpreted,  and  rightly  so,  as 
a  simple  explanation.     The  period  of  misunderstanding 

had  lasted  lonff  enough ;  it  was  now  time 

Mr.  Gladstone  °  i  .    i     ,      -, 

nmnr*G(S^^'  *"^*^  ^^^  nations,  which  had  every  motive 
cSfonising*^*^'^      of  interest  and  origin  to  be  good  friends, 

career. 

should  end  their  lovers'  quarrel.  The  pre- 
cise object  of  Count  Herbert  Bismarck's  mission  to 
London  has  not  yet  been  revealed,  but  we  know  in 
ii^eneral  terms  that  it  aimed  at  effecting  an  amicable 
agreement  as  to  the  respective  spheres  of  interest  of 
England  and  (iermany  in  New  Guinea  and  the 
Cameroons  ;  *  and  that  it  drew  from  Lord  Granville  the 
loudly -cheered  assurance,  "  that  all  my  efforts  will  be 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  conciliatory  policy  which  has 
been  sketched  out  by  the  German  Chancellor,"  as  well 
as  from  Mr.  Gladstone  the  equally  applauded  utterance : 

"If  Germany  is  to  become  a  colonising  Power,  all  I  say  is,  QoA 
speed  her.  She  becomes  our  ally  and  partner  in  the  execution  of 
the  great  purposes  of  Providence  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  I 
liail  her  in  entering  upon  that  course,  and  ghul  wilj  1  >)«  to  find  her 
associating  with  us  in  carrying  the  light  of  civilisation,  and  the 
blessings  that  depend  upon  it,  to  the  more  backward  and  less  signifi- 
cant regions  of  the  world." 

There  was  even  one  English  journal  f  which  so  far 

*  The  territorial  diKj)ute8  of  Eugland  and  Germany.  a<*  weU  as  the  Fiji 
land-claims,  were  soon  afterwards  submitted  to  a  mixed  commission  of 
inquir}'  in  Loudon,  and  settknl  to  the  satisfaetiou  of  botli  parties. 

t  Fall  Mall  Gazette. 
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forgot  the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  people  whose 
mind  it  aspired  to  express,  as  to  utter  a  craven  :  **  Sine 
Germanid  nulla  salm  ;'^  and  in  Parliament  ^^  s^ine  oermo^ 
one  member  *  laid  down  the  doctrine  that     «aZM«"-not 

the  belief  of 

"  if  we  were  to  maintain  our  Empire,  it  was  ^'^e Britons. 
utter  madness  to  think  that  we  could  do  so  without  the 
assistance  or  the  cordial  friendship  of  Germany/'  But 
the  Premier  more  truly  expressed  the  feelings  of  his 
countrymen  when  he  said  that,  while  second  to  none  in 
the  value  he  attached  to  the  friendship  of  Germany,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  admit  **  that  the  friendship  of  any 
country  in  the  world  is  necessary,  or  ever  has  been 
necessary,  to  enable  England  to  maintain  her  position." 
These  were  noble  and  encouraging  words — may  their 
author  live  long,  if  he  meant  to  make  them  good ! 
England  can  afford  to  maintain  her  position  in  the  world 
without  the  alliance  of  anj^  country,  if  she  but  retains 
the  friendship  of  her  Colonies,  which  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing into  World-Powers.  With  her  colonial  children 
marshalled  around  her,  no  envious  State,  or  coalition  of 
States,  could  any  longer  "  squeeze  "  her ;  she  could  defy 
the  banded  world  in  arms. 

The  unfurling  of  the  German  standard  in  New 
Gruinea  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  allegiance  of  her  Aus- 
tralian offspring: :  yet,  hard  as  was  the  trial,     „,        ,    ^ 

V        ^  ^    J       ^  '       Bismarck,  the 

their  allegiance  not  only  stood  the  test,  but     nmLy7hdp8*to 

«  .  •         r        T        J  i  1     /»  fcdt'fate  the 

seemed  even  to  acquire  iresn  strength  irom     HritishEm- 
the  ordeal,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  eager- 
ness  of  the    Colonists   to  rush   to    Egypt    and    rally 

•  Mr.  Onslow. 
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round  the  old  maternal  flag.  The  "  squeezing  "  process, 
which  had  been  applied  to  them  by  Germany  in  their 
own  part  of  the  world,  had  made  them  all  the  more 
determined  to  help  in  saving  old  Mother-England  from 
similar  treatment  in  the  antipodean  North.  The  arrira/ 
of  Anglo-Australian  warriors  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed 
Sea  denoted  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  glorious  era 
in  the  history  of  the  English-speaking  race,  for  it 
signified  that  the  foundation-stone  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion had  already  been  laid ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  impulse  to  this  epoch-making  movement 
had  received  fresh  force  from  the  colonial  policy  of  the 
man  who  had  federated  his  own  Fatherland,  and  made 
such  a  momentous  difference  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  "  when  the  whole  German-speaking  population 
has  been  brought  together,  and  is  subject  to  the  con- 
trolling will  of  one  gigantic  power,  and  that  gigantic 
power  swayed  and  moved  by  the  will,  I  had  almost  said, 
of  a  gigantic  man."* 

We  have  seen  the  strength  of  that  will  tested  by 
the  manner  in  which  Bismarck  conducted  the  foreign 
relations  of  Germany  to  her  temporal  neighbours,  and 
now  we  must  proceed  to  see  it  measured  by  his  great 
historic  conflict  with  a  Spiritual  Power. 

*  Mr.  Goselieii,  speaking  at  Edinburgh,  3rd  Febmaty,  1885. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE      "  KULTURKAMPF/' 
1.    With  PiuM  Hie  Nhitlu 

o   man  knows   his   Shakespeare   better   than   Prince 

lismarck,    and    soon    after  his    return   to     •*  priest,  be- 
ware your 

lerhn,  with  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  in  his     beard!" 


* 


ocket,  we  can  imagine  him  muttering  with  Gloucester : 

"  Priest,  beware  your  beard  ; 
I  mean  to  tug  it  and  to  cuff  you  soundly ; 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat : 
In  spite  of  Pope  and  dignities  of  Church 
Here,  by  the  cheeks,  I'll  drag  thee  up  and  down,'* 

The  Empire  which  had  been  raised  required  to  be 
^nsolidated,  to  be  secured  against  the  assaults  of 
Ktemal  and  internal  foes.  A  strong,  re-organised  army 
ould  keep  effectual  watch  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the 
riemen,  but  what  would  prevail  against  the  rancorous 
owers  of  the  Devil  and  of  Darkness  ?  Germany  had 
:;arcely  reached  the  goal  of  her  political  aspirations 
rhen  these  powers  began  to  work  their  baneful  will 
pon  her ;  Bismarck  had  not  long  risen  triumphant  from 
lis  "  deadly  close  ''  with  France,  when  he  became  locked 

•  Yirst  part  of  Henry  VI.,  Act  I.,  Scene  3. 
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in  mortal  combat  with  Eorae — when  Prussia  and  the 
Papacy  plunj^ed  into  the  furious  "  Kulturkampf." 

But  wliat  is  the  meaning  of  "  Kulturkampf,"  it  may 
be  asked  ?  Well,  Kultur  is  the  German  word  for  "  cul- 
ture," *' civilisation,"  "progress  of  the  race;"  and  Kawpf 

signifies  "battle."  Kulturkampf^  therefore, 
SSSf*^      must  mean  "civilisation-battle."  Good.  But 

is  the  battle /or,  or  flyflri^*^  civilisation?  The 
Protestants  take  the  former  view,  while  the  Catholics- 
forming  one-third  of  the  population  of  Germany — are 
equally  strenuous  in  affirming  the  latter.  In  any  case 
the  word,  it  seems,  was  first  coined  in  the  former  sense 
by  Professor  Virchow,  the  hero  of  the  trichina  and  the 
cellular  system  of  physiology — a  man  who  has  done  not 
a  little  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  science.  But  was 
this  "Kulturkampf,"  then,  quite  a  new  thing  ?  No;  it  was 
as  old  as  the  hills,  and  had  in  the  course  of  the  world's 
history  caused  infinite  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  freedom- 
lovinjj:  mankind.     As  IJismarck  himself  once  said:* 

**The  stru«^gle  is  puri'ly  p«>litical,  and  not  one  between  a  Protest 
ant  dvnastv  ami  tlie  (\xtljolic  Church  :  it  is  not  one  )>et\veen  faith 
and  i]nl)t4it'f,  it  is  oidy  tlie  reappearance  of  the  eonfli^ — older  than 
th«'  advent  of  the  Redeonier  of  the  world,  as  old  as  the  human  rac? 
itsrlf,  the  same  cont<jst  for  power  as  Aju^inenmon  waged  with  his 
s(HM-s  at  A  nils,  and  which  cost  him  his  daughter  wliile  preventing 
tlic  Grcf'ks  from  setting  sail  for  Troy  ;  the  conflict  wliich  raged  all 
throu'irh  the  middle  ages  l)etw(*en  the  Pope  and  the  Kaisers  till  th« 
Ijupi]*e  was  ruined,  and  the  last  ivpii'sentative  of  the  illustrious 
Swahi.in  dynasty  "  (Conrad in)  "perished  on  the  scutlbld  under  the 
axe  of  a  Fn^noh  conqueror  in  alliance  with  Roma"t 

*  111  the  Upper  Prussian  ChamlMT. 

t  *^Hy  Pr<»f<"*8or  "••yco,  iu  his  **H«>ly  Roman  Empire"  ip.  ^\\>  :— "Ib 
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"  It  is  not  a  question,"  said  a  distinguished  American 
preacher,* 

"  of  any  party,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  in  any  land ;  it  is  not  the 
question  of  any  one  Government,  either  as  to  form  or  policy  ;  it  is 
the  question  whether  there  shall  be  Civil  Government  to  which 
its  subjects  yield  direct  and  sole  allegiance,  or  a  universal  Paparchy 
— ^the  kingdom  of  the  Pope  within  every  State  and  over  it.  Yes, 
it  is  the  deeper  question  whether  the  nation  shall  exist — the  nation 
in  its  entirety  and  its  integrity — with  its  patriotic  consciousness, 
with  its  self-ordered  institutions,  its  laws,  its  schools,  its  arts  and 
sciences,  its  community  of  ideas  and  interests ;  or  whether  within 
every  nation  there  shall  be  another  nation,  an  ecclesiastical  nation, 
struggling  against  it  and  striving  for  the  mastery,  even  to  the 
destruction  of  the  body  politic — in  one  word,  it  is  the  question 
between  Society  and  the  Syllabus  ! " 

The  struggle  between  the  principles  represented  by 
Church  and  State  is  as  old,  we  have  seen,  as  the  hills. 
Who  began  it  m  Germany  afresh  ?  To  answer  this 
question  we  need  go  no  further  back  than  The  syiiabus 
1864,  the  year  in  which  Prussia,  under  her 
political  Luther,  had  reduced  the  number  of  unknown 
quantities  in  the  problem  of  German  unity.  In  Decem- 
ber of  that  year,  Pius  IX  ,  guided,  as  he  always  was,  by 
the  Jesuits,  issued  his  Syllabus  of  Errors,  which  summed 
up  from  his  point  of  view  all  the  "  sad  fallacies  and  fatal 
aberrations  "  to  which  human  nature  had  fallen  a  prey 

the  last  act  of  the  traf^ody  "  (stnigglo  between  Pope  and  Euii)er()r)  **  wore 
joined  the  enemy  who  had  now  blighted  its  strength  and  the  rival  who  was 
destined  to  insnlt  it-8  weakness  and  at  last  blot  out  its  name.  The  innrder 
of  Frederick's  (Barbarossa)  grandson  Conradin — a  hen)  whose  youth  and 
whose  chivalry  might  have  moved  the  pity  of  any  other  foe — was  approved, 
if  not  suggested,  by  Pope  Clement,  it  was  done  by  the  minions  of  Charles 
of  France/' 

•  Dr.  Joseph  Thomson,  of  New  York. 
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since  it  first  attempted  to  sliake  off  the  salutary  yoke  of 
the  Papacy ;  but  which,  iu  the  eyes  of  Protestant  States, 
condemned  all  that  constitutes  modem  society.  Though 
not  honoured  with  actual  mention  in  the  Syllabus  itself, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  King  William's  Prime 
Minister  was  down  on  the  Index  as  the  greatest  Uving 
error  of  his  time.  With  their  usual  penetration  the 
Jesuits  had  been  the  first  to  recognise  in  him  the  rise  of 
a  new  power  in  European  politics,  and  they  kept  their 
eyes  upon  him. 

In  18G5  the  inmates  of  the  Vatican  branded  Herr 
von  Bismarck,  in  plain  words,  as  **  the  incarnation  of  the 
Devil."*  If  this  they  said  before  Sadowa,  what  must  they 

have  thought  after  a  battle  which  broke  the 

BiBniarck'*the  .,..  /•jit*  i  a       i  * 

incaruation  of     military  arm  01  the  Papacy,  drove  Austria 

the  Devil."  -^  r      J* 

out  of  Italy  and  Germany,  and  placed  the 
destinies  of  the  latter  in  the  hands  of  Protestant  Prussia? 
**  The  world  is  collapsing,"  exclaimed  Cardinal  Antonelli 
on  receiving  new^s  of  Koniggriitz.  At  the  outset  of  the 
campaign  the  Ultramontanes  did  everything  they  could 
to  sow  discord  in  King  William's  camp,  to  excite  the 
sympathies  of  Prussian  Catholics  with  their  Austrian 
brethren  by  representing  the  impending  struggle  as  a 
purely  religious  war ;  nor  did  the  Pope  fail  to  go  down 
upon  his  fervent  and  assiduous  knees  on  behalf  of  the 
Hapsburg  cause.  But  Papal  prayers  were  of  no  avail 
against  the  Protestant  needle-gun.  The  ruler  of  the 
consciences  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  of  his 
fellow-mortals  looked  and  listened,  and  he  felt  like  a 

*  "  Der  Nuntius  Kommt,'*  by  Count  Hwry  Amim. 
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hunted  thing,  driven  out  of  its  favourite  recesses,  cut  off 
from  its  companions,  and  threatened  by  an  ever-narrow- 
ing circle  of  toils.  Yet  one  more  desperate  bound,  and 
he  might  still  be  free !  But  what  was  the  form  of  this 
distracted  effort  ?     The  world  was  soon  to  know. 

Among  his  other  surprising  performances,  Pius  IX. 
had  already  defined  and  declared  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception ;  but  the  wire-puU- 

•  T         •  J       1      1  1  i  1  •  -^^  astounding 

mg  Jesuits  had  a  much  more  astoundme     feat  of  the 

^    ^  ^  ^       Jesuits. 

feat  in  store  for  their  Papal  puppet.  "  Ye 
shall  obey  God  rather  than  man,"  said  the  devoted 
followers  of  Loyola  to  the  nations,  "  and  the  will  of  God 
may  be  learned  from  an  infallible  Pope."  But  how  was 
the  Pope  to  become  infallible  ?  "  Oh,  by  our  declaring 
him  to  be  such,"  replied  the  Jesuits.  Their  reasoning  pre- 
vailed. In  June,  1868,  the  meeting  of  an  (Ecumenical, 
or  Universal,  Council  of  the  Church  at  the  Vatican  was 
solemnly  proclaimed,  and  the  8th  of  December,  1869, 
fixed  for  its  opening.  More  than  three  centuries  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  assemblage  of  the  kind — that  of 
Trent — and  it  would  work  great  doctrinal  and  other 
wonders.  In  the  Syllabus,  His  Holiness  had  already 
denounced  eighty-four  points  of  modem  heresy  and 
error.  The  Council  would  bear  him  out  in  his  ban,  and 
restore  the  glitter  to  his  fading  godhead. 

At  first,  the  prospect  of  all  this  scarlet  dramaturgy 
excited  the  laughter  of  Europe  more  than 
its  fears.     Even  had  he  not  been  ens:a<jed     sounds  a  note 

*^    ^  of  alarm. 

in  a  task  which  demanded  all  his  energies, 

Bismarck  would  probably  have  received  the  news  with 
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a  grim  sneer.  As  it  was,  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  meanwhile  troubled  himself  very  much  about 
the  matter.  Secure  in  its  principles  and  resources  of 
action,  Protestant  Prussia  remained  calmly  silent.  But 
not  so  Catholic  Bavaria,  which  hastened  to  sound  the 
first  note  of  alarm.  In  the  spring  of  18G9,  her  Foreign 
Minister,  Prince  Hohenlohe,*  addressed  a  Circular  to  all 
the  representatives  of  Bavaria  abroad,  with  the  view  of 
inducing  the  European  Governments  to  take  concerted 
action,  by  protest  or  otherwise,  against  the  dangerous 
pretensions  of  the  Vatican.  Tlve  Prince  had  learned 
that  the  Council  would  be  called  upon  to  declare  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope — *'  whose  superior  power  over 
all  princes  and  peoples  in  secular  things  would  thus 
become  an  article  of  faith,"  and  to  convert  into  regular 
decrees  the  anathemas  of  the  Syllabus  against  "  some  of 
the  most  im])ortant  axioms  of  political  life,'* 

Europe  saw  that  there  was  undoubted  danger  in  all 
this,  and  the  only  question  was — how  to  meet  it.    Should 

it  be    obviated,   or  only  dealt  with  when 

Jiij»mnn*k  will  •iii  T«^Air»j  e 

iiiraiiwhiunot     scriousiy  ueveloped  .'^     At  nrst  averse  from 

i  lit  erf  c  re.  •'        ^  ^ 

all  preventive  measures,  Austria  afterwards 
informed  the  Curia  that  "  if  it  went  on  to  realise  ib 
designs,  it  would  create  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
laws  of  the  Church  and  those  of  most  modem  States." 
France,  too — strictly  Catholic  France — vigorously  repre- 
sented to  the  Po])e  that  the  course  he  was  pursuing 
would  inevitably  bring  him  into  disastrous  conflict  with 
society  and  the  civil  powers  at  every  point.     But  while 

•  Afterwards  Imperial  -Auilws«idor  nt  Paris. 
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other  States  were  more  or  less  inclined  to  take  pre- 
ventive action,  singly  or  in  concert,  Bismarck  resolutely 
declared  himself  for  a  policy  of  strict  non-intervention. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the  serious  perils 
ahead. 

About  a  month  after  the  issue  of  Prince  Hohenlohe's 
warning  Circular,  Herr  von  Arnim,  German  Minister 
at   Rome,   recommended  to  the  Chancellor 
(May,  lb()9)  a  distinct  plan  of  action.    This     Arniiir«  pian 

'^  ,  *  of  action. 

proposal  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, as  it  was  connected  with  a  most  tragic  incident  in 
the  later  career  of  both  statesmen,  to  w^hich  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer.  Without  attaching  much 
importance  to  the  doctrinal  question  of  infallibility, 
Herr  von  Arnim  pointed  out  that. 

Amid  tilt*  lack  of  positive  data  to  go  by,  there  was  meanwliile  one 
taii«;iMt.'  fju-t  on  wliiih  aiiv  Oovcnunrnt  could  and  Hhould  act — tlio 
fact,  nain»-ly,  tliat  a  conunittof  \viu>  already  prrparin*^  for  the  con- 
Hidt*nitioii  of  th«*  Conncil  crrtaiii  canons  atlcctinj^  the  i-ehitions 
U'tw***-!!  i'huix'li  and  State,  '*  //-//Ao///  conmi1tin(j  th'  uthty  jmrtif  to 
tlif  r^fhtrfirt."  Amini,  thercfiuc,  su^ijcstc<l  that  a  protest  a^^ainst 
tlH^«<*  pnK*e**<lin^s  should  U*  sent  to  ll<>nn%  acionipanie«l  hy  a  d<'nian<l 
for  the  adujission  into  the  CouiH'il  of  one  or  several  lay  represmta- 
tivfS  {(fntfnrfji)^  who  should  secun-  for  (imnany  the  letritiinate 
inHuena*  shr  liad  alwavs  exercised   in  assernhlies  of  the  kiml.      C-on- 

« 

iniry  to  pre\ious  custom,  tin*  Curia  had  not  this  time  invitr*!  tl.e 
t»'iu)>«>ral  Powers  to  the  Courn'il,  and  Arnim  ur^^^d  that  oh.si-rvancr 
of  the  practi<M*  sh<»uld  still  U*  claime<i. 

Count  Arnim  th<>u<^^lit-  and  the  n\unl)rr  of  t]u»c 
who  shanMl  his  Indi**!'  was  lar<^r — tliat  niu<'h  nioie 
rtfectivr  oj)position  to  Pa|)al  ])n»t(*nsions  couI<l  1h» 
orj^anisr<l    l>y   inakinj;    the    resistance    of   tlu*    (ItTinim 
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bishops  a  State  cause  to  be  supported,  not  outside, 
but  inside  the  Council.  Whether  the  '*  Kulturkampf " 
would  have  been  obviated  had  his  advice  been  taken, 
must  for  ever  remain  a  moot-point.  The  Jesuits 
would  probably  have  had  their  own  way  in  either  case. 
But  it  is  only  fair  to  Arnim's  memory  to  say  that 
his  detailed  prediction  of  the  internecine  struggle  that 
would  be  sure  to  result  from  the  policy  that  was  being 
followed,  has  been  fully  verified  by  events.*  Prince 
Bismarck,  however,  would  not  hearken  to  his  words. 
For  the  German  Government,  he  argued,  to  demand 
A  moaaurt'  of  ^^Y  representation  at  the  Council,  would  be 
^pr^Son"  sure  to  expose  it  to  an  undignified  rebuff, 
and  make  it  look  ridiculous. 

Besides,  what  was  the  use  of  protesting,  if  the  protester  had  it 
not  in  his  power  to  prevent  what  he  deprecated?  The  relations 
between  Clnirch  and  State  had  become  entirely  changed  since  tie 
Council  of  Tnjnt,  and  the  participation  of  the  Government  in  any 
such  meetinj^  rested  on  a  foundation  which  belonged  to  the  past, 
and  no  lonj^er  existed  for  Prussia.  If  Prussia  took  part  in  the 
Council,  she  would  natundly  have  to  reject  or  accept  its  decision  t« 
part  of  her  public  law,  and  this  would  l)e  a  pretty  pass  to  come  ta 
For  Prussia,  indeed,  there  w>vs  only  one  possible  standpoint— tbat 
of  perfect  freedom  for  the  Church  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  and  w 
protest  in  the  shape  of  actual  opposition  to  her  encroachment  on 

*  In  his  celebrated  Pramenwria  addressed  to  Bishop  Hcfcle,  of  Brt- 
t^'ubnrj^f,  not  to  Dr.  Dollinger,  as  generally  asserted,  and  to  which  we  I*^ 
already  n'ferred  (see  p.  43  avte),  Herr  von  Amiin  says  :  "  The  field  on  whiea 
tlio  war  (between  Church  and  State)  will  be  waged  is  not  diifienlt  to 
define :  endless  disputes  alwut  the  election  of  bishops  and  conaeqnent  lonff 
vacancies  of  sees,  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  limitation  of  individual  freeo**"* 
with  resjwct  to  monastic  ordc^rs ;  the  clergy  forbidden  to  study  at  Rom*^* 
and,  ab(>ve  all,  the  abolition  of  all  Church  iutlueucc  on  schools."  Wond*'* 
fully  prophetic  words ! 
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political  territoiy.  But,  while  averse  from  active  intervention  of 
any  kind,  Bismarck  informed  Arnim  that  he  had  been  authorised  by 
the  king  "  to  enter  into  confidential  negotiations  with  Bavaria,  and 
eventually  with  the  other  South-German  Governments,  so  as,  in  the 
name  of  all  Germany  if  possible,  to  make  such  a  combined  im- 
pression on  the  Vatican  as  would  convince  it  that  any  aggression  on 
its  part  would  meet  with  determined  resistance/' 

Three  months  later  he  informed  Prince  Hohenlohe 
that  the  common  representations  of  the  German 
Governments  in  Rome  had  not  been  without  effect — 
transient  as  it  turned  out — on  the  Pope,  '  ^  weapon  in 
who,  aware  of  the  opposition  that  was 
brewing  in  Germany,  now  seemed  less  inclined  to 
trust  himself  *'  to  the  party  "  (of  the  Jesuits)  "  which  is 
animated  with  a  fixed  determination  to  disturb  the 
religious  and  political  peace  of  Europe,  in  the  fanatical 
conviction  that  the  Church  will  profit  by  the  universal 
anarchy  thus  produced."  The  Chancellor  confidently 
referred  to  the  Legislatures  of  North  Germany  as  an 
effective  weapon  (in  reserve)  against  all  ecclesiastical 
encroachment,  but  hoped  that  the  spiritual  powers  would 
become  warned  in  time.  No  one  can  say  that  the  Pope 
was  not  sufficiently  premonished.  The  Old  Catholic 
movement  had  already  set  in ;  numerously  signed 
protests  against  any  attempt  to  restore  the  "  theo- 
cratic State-forms  of  the  middle  ages  "  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  Catholic  Germany  ;  and  the  German  bishops 
assembled  at  Fulda  issued  a  pastoral,  in  which  they 
sought  to  allay  popular  apprehension  by  declaring  that 
the  Church  never  could,  and  never  would,  promulgate 
any  new  doctrines  inconsistent  with  political  freedom 
r 
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and  true  science.  Before  leaving  for  Rome,  the  Prussian 
bishops,  as  well  as  their  Bavarian  colleagues,  were 
admonished  by  their  Government  to  remain  mindful, 
outside  their  Fatherland,  of  their  rights  and  duties  as 
subjects  of  the  King. 

In  December  the  Council  met  amid  unparalleled 
play-actor  pomp,  and  went  on  with  its  baneful  work. 
It  was  the  gorgeous  transformation-scene  preceding  the 

fall  of  the  curtain  on  a  eaudy  pantomime. 
^x\^1v.^ni-     We   have  just   seen  what  was  Bismarck's 

attitude  to  the  Council  before  it  met.  Let 
us  now,  as  brielly  as  possible,  detail  his  action  while  it 
sat.  In  a  despatch  to  the  German  Minister  at  Borne 
(5th  January)  he  again  insisted  on  a  waiting  policy,  oa 
a  watchful  attitude,  so  to  speak,  of  ai'med  neutrality. 

"  We  iioed  have  no  anxiety,"  he  wrote,  "  since,  supported  by  the 
force*  of  public  oj>iuion  and  the  growing  political  consciousness  of  the 
nation  (tlie  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  part  of  it),  we  are  sure  to 
find  in  the  field  of  legislation  the  means  of  coping  with  every  crisis, 
and  reducing  the  claims  of  our  (Jesuit)  opponents  to  a  level  consistent 
with  our  State-lif<j.  .  .  .  We  i-eijuiro  the  Pope's  assurance  that 
the  established  relations  of  the  Curia  to  the  Governments  shall  not  in 
any  way  he  altei*ed  by  the  Council.  Any  attempt,  at  least,  to  modify 
them  would  in  the  end  not  turn  out  to  our  disadvantage." 

But  he  did  not  wish  things  to  come  to  such  a  climax. 
In  the  interest  of  national  life,  the  Government  could 
only  sincerely  desire  the  continuance  of  existing  relations 
between  Church  and  State.  But  all  conservative  action 
in  Kume  nmst  proceed  from  the  German  bishops— in 
accord,  if  possible,  with  their  colleagues  of  Austria  and 
France.     All  the  Govenmient  could  meanwhile  do  was 
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to  give  them  its  moral  support,  with  the  assurance  of 
legal  protection  at  home,  in  the  worst  of  cases.  At  the 
same  time,  by  way  of  encouraging  them  to  resistance, 
they  were  to  be  fairly  warned  of  the  change  in  their  own 
political  status,  which  the  triumph  of  the  absolutist  party 
at  the  Vatican  would  be  sure  to  entail. 

It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  detail  the  incidents 
of  the  Council,  which  Bismarck  naturally  followed  with 
the  keenest  interest.  All  the  Governments  again  pro- 
tested against  the  Declaration  of  Infallibility,  France 
even  threatening  to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Civita 
Vecchia.  Austria  warmly  supported  her  representations, 
which  were  also  backed  by  Prussia  with  the  assurance  of 
her  earnest  desire  to  continue  in  "  peace  and  amity  with 
the  Pope."  "  We  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves," 
wrote  Arnim  to  Antonelli, 

** that  this"  (the  victory  of  the  pln^  ultra  party  in  the  Council)  "would 
be  regarded  by  the  Grernian  people  as  the  renewal  of  old  struggles ; 
for  they  would  not  be  siitisfied  with  the  argument  which  assumes 
that  political  conduct  is  entirely  independent  of  the  duties  inculcated 
by  religion.  It  might  even  be  possible  that  the  Government  of  the 
Confederation  would  no  longer  observe  that  liberality  in  dealing 
with  religious  matters  which  it  has  hitherto  made  use  of  in  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church.'* 

But  do  not  the  gods  dement  those  whom  they  mean 
to  destroy  ?  What  can  change  the  predestined  course 
of  things  ?     At  first,  the   German  bishops 

..      ,  p       ii  T  -ii  llattingofthe 

stood  up  tor  the  erood  cause  with  an  uncom-     German, 

^  ^  bishops. 

promising  vscorn  of  lies,  worthy  of  the  land 
of  learning  and  enlightenment  from  which  they  came  ; 
worthy  of  the  immortal  monk,  their  countryman  who, 
r  2 
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on  a  somewhat  similar  occasion,  unflinchingly  ex- 
chiimed  :  "  Here  I  stand  ;  I  cannot  do  otherwise ;  God 
lielp  me !  Amen ! "  But  they  were  in  a  meagre 
minority,  nor  could  their  protests  and  their  "non- 
placets'*  avail  them.  With  the  prescient  care  of  the 
sliepherd  who  hastens  to  house  his  flock  before  the 
blackening  storm  bursts,  the  Jesuits — scanning  the 
political  heavens,  and  discerning  the  speedy  descent  of 
a  tremendous  hurricane  (Franco-Gennan  war) — rushed 
the  Constitution  of  the  Church  of  Christ  through  the 
Council,  and  brought  it  safely  under  roof.  But  the 
(jorman  bishops  washed  their  hands  of  the  foul 
business,  and  shook  the  dust  off  their  departing  feet 
as  a  testimony  against  sinful  Rome.  A  month  later  the 
world  was  equally  surprised  and  shocked  to  hear  that, 
on  the  i)lea,  among  other  things,  of  preserving  the  unity 
of  the  visible  Church,  the  dissenting  prelates  had  re- 
canted and  conformed — swallowed  at  a  gulp  the  whole 
nauseous  dose  of  Papal  doctrine.  The  necessities  of 
their  conscience  and  their  office,  it  has  been  urged  by 
their  apologists,  led  them  to  this  woeful  degradation. 
Tliat  may  be.  But  the  necessities  of  our  narrative 
none  the  less  compel  us  to  leave  them  in  it. 

Voted  on  the  13th,  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility,  ^ith 
all  its  appendages,  was  ceremoniously  proclaimed  on  the 

ISth  of   July.     On  the  following  day  the 
i.iMiyiuMi'  (►fficial  declaration  of  war   was  handed  to 

War.  . 

( J erniany  by  France.  Was  ever,  in  the  whole 
course  of  history,  such  an  awful  conjuncture  seen. 
AA  as  tln>^  r')t,  in  truth,   **  the  appalling  union  of  tie 
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infallibility  of  Heaven  with  the  infemality  of  Hell  ?  " 
The  French  Government,  as  we  have  seen,  was  opposed  to 
much  of  the  Papal  policy,  just  as  the  Pontiff  was  not  in 
all  respects  in  complete  accord  with  the  schemes  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  But  if  anything  is  clear  and  incontestable 
it  is  this,  that  the  war  of  1870  was  the  resultant  of 
nearly  equal  forces  emanating  from  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Vatican. 

While  the  (Ecumenical  Council  sat,  as  indeed  during 
the  two  previous  years,  the  Pope  made  no  secret  of  his 
conviction  that  a  great  international  conflict  would  shortly 
be  kindled  in  Central  Europe.  It  would  be 
a  formidable  ordeal,  entailing  immense  suf-  calculations. 
fering,  but  chastening  the  nations  and  restoring  the 
moral  balance  of  the  world.  France,  who  was  then 
earnestly  trying  to  gain  Austria's  support  against 
Prussia,  was  in  the  Pope's  opinion  sure  to  take  up  arms 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  might  as  surely  be  expected  to 
be  the  victor.  Heretic  Germany  crushed,  and  absolutism 
consolidated  at  Paris  by  military  success,  the  day  would 
have  arrived  for  the  head  of  an  irresponsible  Church  to 
proceed  from  theory  to  action,  and  recover  the  ancient 
ascendancy  of  his  predecessor.  To  be  ready,  therefore, 
for  this  grand  opportunity,  the  Council  was  convened  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  invested  its  originator  with  every 
authority  calculated  to  strengthen  his  position  and  back 
his  claim  to  universal  sway.* 

Once  at  Munich,  the  Nuntius  Meglia  remarked  that 
"nothing  can  profit  us  but  revolution."     And  again  : 

•  Berlin  Correspoudeut  of  The  TimeSy  writing  on  3rd  January,  1871. 
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"  The  Catholic  Church  has  its  rights  respected  only  in 
America,  or  it  may  be  also  in  England  and  Belgium, 

and  therefore  nothing  can  help  the  Church 
in  leajfuo  with     but    revolution.''      How    far   the  Vatican 

rev(»lution 

Tuiiirfes.  secrctlj  worked  to  bring  about  this  saving 

result,  does  not  appear ;  but  Prince  Bismarck 
once  solemnly  asserted  himself  in  a  position  to  prove 
**  that  the  war  of  1S70  was  declared  in  agreement  with 
Rome,  which  securely  reckoned  on  the  victory  of  the 
French ;  and  that  the  decision  of  Xa|>oleon  for  peace, 
which  only  lasted  half-an-hour,  was  shaken  and  undone 
by  the  influence  of  none  but  the  Jesuits."* 

*  III  ilio  Roiclistjip:  dfbato  of  5th  Decomber,  1874,  on  tbe  withdrawil 
(»f  tin*  G«'rmaii  iinssiou  to  tlio  Curia.  Tlie  Chancellor's  stateinont  wi* 
(.•oufiniiod  by  Horr  von  Varnhiilor,  ox-Foreign  Minister  at  Stattgirt.  to 
wliom  an  official  n»port  of  the  conversation  quoted  was  sent  from  Mnnii't 
l)y  tlie  "Wiirteinberpf  Cliar^e  d* Affaires.  It  may  be  added  that  the  vam 
channel  tlirough  whicli  the  Clericals  brought  their  anti-Genuui  infl«Me 
to  l)ertr  against  the  pacific  resolution  of  tlie  Emperor  was  none  other  than 
th<^  Empress  Eugenie,  who  must  then^fore  l)c  held,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
haA'e  been  the  authoress  of  her  own  terrible  misfortunes.  Hear  whit  is 
said  by  Lord  Malmesbury  as  to  the  final  cause  of  the  war  : — ''The  Ducde 
Granimont  was  an  agrtvalde  and  polished  man  in  swiety,  but  vain  and 
impetuous,  and  had  more  liberty  of  action  than  was  given  by  the  Euijierur 
during  his  former  rrijlfiut  U)  his  Foreign  Miuisters.  The  Dakc  him««" 
gave  me  the  following  account  of  the  last  s<'ene  on  July  14,  befon'  tlif 
declaration  of  war :  The  Hohenzollern  candidateship  to  the  throne  of 
Si>aiii  was  alNindoned.  and  the  Emperor  was  decidedly  disposed  to  tecfl^ 
this  reii<»unceinent  and  to  ])ateh  up  tJie  quarrel,  and  turn  this  result  into  • 
dii»l(»matic  success;  but  his  Ministers  had  avoidwl  no  opportnuity  o* 
publishing  the  insult  to  all  France,  and  the  Press  stirred  the  augor  9sd 
vanity  i>f  the  publi**  to  a  i»itcli  of  madness.  N«me  had  yet  taken  advantip? 
of  this  chamct eristic  temper  of  the  Emperor.  Bef(>re  the  final  resolve  to 
th'clnre  war  the  EmiM»ror,  Empress,  and  Ministers  went  to  St.  Cloon. 
Aficr  some  discussion,  Grammont  told  me  that  the  Empress,  a  hiffh- 
s]»iritcd  and  impressionable  woman,  made  a  strong  and  m«i6t  ttcit«fl 
;i(ldri»ss,  declaring  that  'war  was  inevitable  if  the  honour  of  France  waa  to 
1k'  sustained.'    She  was  immediately  followed  by  Marshal  Lo  Boeof.  who. 
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Vast  and  momentous  were  the  issues  of  that  war. 
For  on  it  depended  not  only  the  unity  of  the  Father- 
land, and  the  emancipation  of  the  German 
race  from  French  tutelaiife  and  interference,     i*oim»« tempo 

*^  ral  sway. 

but  also  the  emancipation  of  the  human 
race  itself  from  the  impudent  pretensions  of  a  mitred 
Man-Qod.  On  went  the  war,  upsetting  all  the  calcula- 
tions of  infallible  foresight ;  and  down  came  the  Empire 
with  a  thundering,  splinter-spreading  crash.  Victor 
Emmanuel's  opportunity  came.  The  French  garrison  was 
withdrawn  from  the  Tiber,  the  Italian  troops  battered 
their  way  into  long-covetod  Rome,  placed  the  coping- 
st^ne  upon  their  country's  unity,  and  abolished  for  ever 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Poj)e.  Poor  old  Pope,  who 
fondly  fancied  that  the  ccmvulsions  which  he  had  helped 
to  conjure  up  would  restore  him  to  the  pinnacle  of 
••arthlv  liflorv  !  The  white  fla<'  flow  from  the  doim*  of 
St.  Peter's,  but  was  this  the  sign  of  surrender  or  of 
parley  ? 

lieferring,  during  the   siege  of  Paris  (November  D), 

in  tb»»  mo^X  violent  tone,  thn*w  down  his  p(»rtfolio  and  Hwor«»  that  if  war 
was  not  «lr<'lar»Hl  Ih»  wouM  ^ivc  it  up  an<l  n*nuiiu«'<'  liis  military  rank.  The 
Kiiii»<*n>r  jravr  way,  and  (iraniuiont  w<'nt  >trai^ht  to  tho  rhaiiilnT  to 
Mnnoiin<***  \\iv  fatal  news.  Su«'h  was  his  account  to  nic  of  the  most 
inivin»'ntouH  tranMictimi  wliich  has  occurred  in  Eun»|M»  since  HI.").  In  it  I 
do  not  M-i*  in  the  Enii>eror  the  same  man  w)io.  with  so  mucli  caution  an<l 
|»n»|»;imtit»n.  hitied  his  time  In'fore  he  attackc<l  Austria  in  Italy  in  ls.^!^ 
and  who  with  Hich  rare  |H'rs4»verance  aft«'r  years  of  failure  and  prison 
rai^Hl  himH«-lf  to  what  ap]M'ared  to  tlie  world  an  imj»ortsihle  throne.  I 
attriimte  thi.n  change  in  the  Kmpen>r,  first  to  his  hroken  health  and  acute 
•»uffi*rinirN  and  to  a  mind  whicli  had  Imtu  weakeut^l  since  lie  n'Uounced  his 
litTHtinal  rule  for  the  advice  of  rfspon-^ihle  Ministers."-  '"Memoirs  of  an 
Kx-Mini^ter."  An  Ant<»hiojjraphy.  Hy  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  t)f 
Malme«*bur}'.  (f.C.B.     Tw«*  vols.    London:   Longmans,  Iss^.  i 
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to  the   presence  of   the  Italians  in   the  Quirinal,  the 
Chancellor  remarked  : — 

"I  am  curious  to  sec  what  the  Pope  will  do     .     .     .     and  where 
he  will  go  to.     He  has  already  asked  us  to  act  as  mediators,  and 

ascertain  from  J  taly  whether  it  would  let  him  leave, 
TUsiimrck  on         and  with  the  diffiiity  due  to  him.     We  have  done  so, 

the  i)rosncfls»  ^       "^ 

of  the  rapacj-.      and  they  replied  tliat  they  would  be  careful  to  i«pect 

his  position,  and  act  accordingly  if  lie  wanted  to 
leiive.  It  is  ceilaijily  their  interest  that  he  sliould  stay  at  Rome, 
yet  he  nmy  have  to  go.  But  whither?  Austria  he  won't  caw 
about.  ThtTe  is  Spain,  of  course.  .  .  There  is  nothing  for 
him  but  1^'lgium  or  North  Germany.  Indeed,  we  have  already 
b(jen  asked  whether  we  could  give  him  an  asylum.  I  have  no 
objection  to  it — ho  might  go  to  Cologne  (Castle  Briihl),  or  Fulda. 
It  would  be  an  unheard  of  turn  of  things,  but  not  so  inexplicable 
after  all ;  and  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  for  us  to  appear  to  tie 
C-atlioIics  what  we  really  ai'e — the  only  Power  at  present  aUt  aud 
irlUinfj  to  oiler  protection  to  the  supreme  head  of  their  Chuwh. 
Every  pretext  for  the  •  opposition  of  the  Ultramontanes  would  then 
disappear — in  Belgium  and  Bavaria.  .  .  .  Besides,  when  peojJe 
of  Ktroni;  iinagiiuitions,  especially  women,  are  in  Rome,  with  the 
pomp  and  incense  of  Catholicism  about  them,  and  the  Pope 
on  his  throne  dispc'using  blessings,  they  feel  inclined  to  become 
Catholics.  r>ut  in  Germany,  where  they  would  have  the  Pope 
b(?fore  their  eyes  as  a  nic(j,  good  old  gentleman,  in  want  of  help,  as 
one  of  the  bishops,  eating  and  drinking  like  the  rest^  taking  his 
pinch,  and  even  smoking  his  cigar,  there  would  be  no  such  danger. 
And,  finally,  even  if  some  people  did  go  back  to  Catholicism — I  shall 
never  do  it — that  would  not  matter  much,  so  long  as  they  continued 
good  Christians.  Confession  is  not  so  much  the  tiling  as  faith  itselt 
We  must  be  mon;  tolerant.''* 

Speaking  on  another  occasion  of  the  occupation  of 
Rcmie  l)y  the  Italian  troops,  the  Chancellor  said  of  the 
ope : — 

•  Busi^h. 


P 
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**  Yes,  sovereign  he  must  remain,  only  we  are  forced  to  ask  liow. 
We  should  l>e  able  to  do  much  for  him  if  the  Ultramontanes  were 
not  always  so  active  against  us.  But  it  is  my  custom  to  pay  |>eople 
l>ack  in  their  own  coin."» 

From  these  remarks  there  would  seem  to  be  truth  in 
the  obsen-ation  of  a  Clerical  writer,!  that  Prince  Bis- 
marck at  this  time  resembled  a  slumbering 
ion  which  carries  peace  and  hostility  in  its  K^noai Em- 
breast,  it  depending  on  external  circum- 
stances whether  the  noble  beast  shall  be  impelled  to 
act  on  one  or  other  of  these  potentialities.  That  the 
former  was  predominant,  at  this  time  at  least,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Fully  aware  of  the  danger  of  Clerical 
hostility,  the  Chancellor  was  ecjually  alive  to  the  wisdom 
of  reconciling  the  Vatican  to  the  idea  of  the  **  Evangeli- 
cal Empire."  And  he  did  everything  he  could  to  effect 
this.  His  own  n^ligious  convictions  had  nothing  to  do 
whatever  with  his  attitude  to  IJouk^  which  was  wholly 
sha])«*d  by  considerations  of  expedient  statecraft.  To 
the  Prince,  a  Catholic  would  seem  a  much  better  man,  a 
mueh  worthier  subject  tlian  a  Protestant,  if  more  ])liant 
to  his  j>oIitieal  will.  Knowing,  therefore,  that  a  third 
of  the  ])opulation  of  the  Empire  which  had  just 
been  fouiKled,  and  which  recjuired  to  be  consolidated, 
owned  th<»  sj)iritu{il  sway  of  the  Pop(»,  the  Chancellor 
was  most  fain  to  avoid  collision  with  His  Holiness,  and 
even   irwi\  to  secui'e   his  favour.      When   the  troops  of 

•  Bus4.h. 

-*•  ••  y^M  crnntjr^.'mehc  KnlArrihum''  c^c.  1>y  Dr.  Paul  Majuriko.  Ex- 
Fjlitofof  the  (r(/*)/i<i /<///.  and  iiumiiImt  hotli  <»t'  tlh>  li^'icli^itag  and  Land- 
taj:,  of  whom  more  aiiuu  iu  the  text  of  this  chapter. 
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General  Cadorna  lay  straining  like  impatient  hounds  in 
leash  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Borne,  was  it  not  the 
Prussian  Minister  who  came  out  and  did  his  best  to 
mediate  between  them  and  their  Papal  game?*  A 
month  or  two  later,  when  Paris  lay  wTithing  in  tbe  iron 
gnisp  of  the  Germans,  His  Holiness  returned  the  com- 
pliment by  repeating  his  offer  to  mediate  between  the 
belligerents ;  but  a  Power  which  ignored  him  as  a  nego- 
tiator between  man  and  God,  was  not  likely  to  accept 
him  as  an  *'  honest  broker "  between  man  and  man. 
Bismarck  well  knew  that  if  the  French  had  been 
encamped  at  Potsdam,  as  the  Prussians  were  at  Ver- 
sailles, the  Pontiff  would  not  have  been  half  so  ready 
with  his  pacific  services. 

One  other  incident  only  need  be  mentioned  before 

we  shift  the  scene  to  German3\     In  February  (1871)  an 

\  Catholic         address  of  Catholic  deputies  was  presented 

uitimatu.n.        ^^    ^^^    ncw-made  Emperor  at   VersaiUes. 

entreating  him,  in  effect,  to  dispossess  Victor  Emmanuel, 
restore  Pome  to  its  ecclesiastical  owner,  and  support 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  Tliis  petition  may  be 
regarded  as  the  ulthnatum  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Pro- 
testant Kaiser.     "  Grant  this  our  prayer,  or !  '*    It 

was,  of  course,  refused.  Three  weeks  later  the  Popei 
who  throughout  the  war  had  earnestly  prayed  for  the 
success  of  the  French  arms,  wrote  to  the  Emperor 
expressing  his  "great  joy"  at  the  unification  of  Ger- 
man}'^  under  Protestant  Prussia.  That  was  what  the 
l^ope  said.  All  the  world  knew  what  he  thought.  The 
ugliest  moral  sin  is  that  of  insincerity. 

*  aiUenga's  *'Pope  and  X^ng/'  L,  p.  387. 
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The  victorious  German  army  had  scarcely  recrossed 
the  Rhine  when  the  Jesuits  were  up  in  arms  against  its 
work,  and  husy  throwing  up  batteries  both 
in  and  out  of  Parliament.     The  first  session     party  in  the 

IteichstafiT. 

of  the  Eeichstag  was  signalised  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  Catholic  fhiction,  about  whose  attitude  to 
the  Empire  the  Government  was  not  long  left  in  doubt. 
Calling  itself  the  party  of  the  Centre,  and  called  by 
others  that  of  the  Clericals,  Ultramontanes,  or  "Blacks,"* 
this  fraction — consisting  at  first  of  over  sixty  members, 
mostly  from  South  Germany,  and  containing  men  of  the 
highest  position  ai:d  talents,  like  MalHnckrodt,  Keichen- 
s|)erger,  and  Schlorlemer-Alst — was  organised  and  com- 
manded by  Dr.  Ludwig  Windthorst,  who  has  cut  such 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  "  Kulturkarapf,"  that  a  word 
or  two  about  this  implacable  foe  of  liismarck  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

When  it  is  told  that  he  was  a  ^linister  of  the  d(»posed 
King  of  Hanover,  and  that  he  remained  as  irn^concil- 
able  as  th(»  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  id(*a        ,,    ,,,.  ,. 

Dr.  >\  indt- 

of  his  country's  absorption  by  Prussia,   we  *"^'^** 

already  know  more  than  half  the  secret  of  his  sympathy 
with  lionje.  He  is  aGuelph  first,  a  (^K»rical  afterwards, 
and  last  of  all  a  (Jerman.  Heading  others  by  the  light 
of  his  own  wick,  he  has  never  been  at  a  loss  to  enlist 
the  Pi>les,  the  Danes,  the  Alsace- Lorraines  and  other 
disalfected  elements  in  the  service  of  tin*  Papal  cause*. 
With  evtTV  wish  to  do  tin*  man  justice,  we  cannot  h(*lp 
thinking  that  he  is  the  best  ])arty-leader  and  the  worst 

*   In  cniitnidi^tinctioii  t«j  tlic  '*  Rids/'  or  Social  Douiocrats. 
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patriot  of  his  age.     An  Opportunist  of  the  very  first 
order,  he  is  the  parliamentary  counterpart  of  that  storied 
Highland  chief  who  used  to  restrain  his  impatient  clans- 
men on  some  commanding  height  till  fortune  should 
decide  the  battle  in  the  plain  below,  and  then  rush  dov^ii 
to  slay  and  plunder  the  defeated.     As  if  in  compensation 
for  his  diminutive  body,  and  his  homely,  almost  unlovely 
looks,  nature  has  endowed  him  with  high  mental  gifts ; 
but  they  are  the  gifts  of  the  "  Geisf  dcr  isteUvernmC^ 
An  orator  without  action,  "  the  oil  of  his  eloquence,"  as 
Bismarck  once  said,  "  is  of  the  kind  that  adds  to  the 
fury  of  flames,  not  that  heals  Avouuds."     Enthusiastic 
yet  self-possessed,  cynical,  relentless,  resourceful  and  full 
of  mother  wit ;  a  simple  and  agreeable  old  gentleman  in 
private;  a  bliDdl3'^-trusted  party-leader,  admirably  skilled 
in  business-forms  and  fence  of  speech,   combining  the 
starched  rigour  of  the  bureaucrat  with  the  mirth-pro- 
voking sallies  of  the  buffoon  ;  a  statesman  of  one  idea, 
yet,  strange  to  say,  w^ith  a  multitude  of  admirers ;  such, 
in  brief,  is  deputy  Windthorst,  the  "  Pearl  of  Meppen,"t 
the  German  champion  of  the  Pope,  the  pea  in  the  boot 
of  the  Imperial  Giant. 

The  Centre,  commanded  by  Dr.  Windthorst,  soon 
showed  its  colours.     In  the  debate  on  the  address  to  the 

opening   speech   from    the    throne— which 
fih.msTts"^         declared    that    Germany,    devoted    to  her 

own  domestic  tasks,  would  pursue  a  policy 
of  strict  non-intervention  abroad — the  Clericals  strongly 

•  **  The  Si>irit  wlio  nlwnys  donies.'* 

t  Mi'ppcii  is  Dr.  Wiudthorst'tj  constituency. 
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objected  to  this  national  selfishness  and  insularity, 
averring  that  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  population 
required,  at  least,  the  diplomatic  interference  of  the 
Empire  in  Italy  on  behalf  of  the  Pope.  In  a  brilliant 
historical  survey,  Herr  von  Bennigsen  recalled  the 
harrowing  evils  of  mediaeval  Germany's  relations  to 
Italy,  and  induced  Parliament  by  a  sweeping  majority 
to  express  "  the  hope  that,  in  the  new-bom  Empire, 
the  days  of  meddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations  should  never  return,  under  any  pretext  or 
form."* 

Baulked  inside  Parliament,  the  Clericals  endeavoured 
all  the  more  to  assert  their  ground  outside  it.  At  first 
the   strusfo^le   was    purely   doctrinal.      We     „.   ^ 

^^  ^  '^  The  German 

have  already  seen  that,  shortly  after  return-     ^a^ve^of*E^^^^^^ 

1  J 1         i^  1*1  111       1***^  Winfried. 

mg  home,  the  (jrerman  bishops — who  had 
at  Rome  most  solemnly  repudiated  all  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Council — suddenly  changed  their 
mind  over  night,  and  went  bag  and  baggage  over  to  the 
Papal  camp.  Ee-assembling  again  in  August  (1871)", 
beside  the  grave    of  St.    Boniface — English  Winfried, 


•  Unal>a8}ied  by  this  rebuff,  the  Clericals  at  once  returned  to  the  cliarge 
with  a  pro{)osal  to  add  to  the  Imperial  Constitution  the  clauses  of  the 
Profisian  Charter  (of  18.50)  referring  to  freedom  of  the  Press,  to  the 
right  of  meeting,  and  to  religious  liberty  and  Church  indei)endo»nee.  The 
two  former  principles — which,  strange  to  say,  had  Ix'cn  condemned  by  the 
Syllabus — were  merely  intended  by  the  crafty  Blacks  as  a  jelly  capsule  t ) 
their  ecclesiastical  i)ill ;  but  the  ruse  would  not  take.  Parliament  felt  tliat 
the  Jesuits  were  trying  to  fool  it ;  that  they  had  the  "  fundami^ntal  rights  * 
rf  the  people  much  le-^s  at  heart  than  the  unlimit4Ml  sovereignty  of  the 
Pope;  and  after  an  animated  debate  of  three  days  it  resolved  that  tlie 
Federal  States  should  separately  continue  to  re/ulate  their  own  religious 
ifEaiTH. 
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converter  of  the  heathen  Teutons — they  now  solemnly 
and  unreservedly  declared  1;hat — 

"  The  infallible  Church  in  its  capacity  as  teacher  has  decided.  Thv 
Holy  Ghost  has  spoken  through  its  representative  Christ  and  the 
episcopate ;  and  tlierefore  all  bishops,  priests,  and  believers  mnst 
with  finii  faith  receive  it«  decisions  as  divinely  revealed  truths,  and 
profess  them  with  joyful  hearts,  if  they  really  wish  to  be  and  remain 
members  of  the  one  holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 

The  hishops  themselves,  it  is  clear,  had  only  two  available 
courses — either  secession  or  surrender ;  leave  the  Church 
in  obedience  to  their  convictions,  or  bend  the  servile 
knee  to  it  from  motives  of  conscience.  That  they  did 
not  choose  the  former  alternative,  must  for  ever  associate 
their  names  with  weakness  and  disgrace.  But  there 
were  still  brave  and  upright  minds  in  Germany  who 
would  not  stoop  to  worship  Baal.  The  spirit  of 
Luther  was  by  no  means  dead. 

The  submission   of  the  bishops  had  its  inevitable 
reaction  in  the  rise  of  the  Ol'd  Catholic  party,  which, 
headed  by  scholars  like  Dollinger  and  Boinkens,  em- 
phatically renounced  the  Vatican  Decrees, 
oki (jithoiic       adhering  to   what   they  deemed  the  pure 

purty.  y   ^  ^  •'  * 

and  pristine  constitution   of  the   Church. 
Heralded   thus    by   a    schism    in    the    Church    itself, 
the  "Kulturkampf "  was  begun  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  recanting  bishops  to  force  their  flocks  to 

•  Tlicir  principles  wero  first  oiiunciattHl  iit  a  conference  of  the  ^J* 
repreHcnted  by  ft  nuinlx>r  of  Catholic  j)r()ft'ssors  of  theology  and  phiJotopfcyi 
held  at  Niimberg.  iu  Si'ptoiiibor,  1870,  about  a  mouth  after  the  formil  in- 
cantation of  the  bishops  at  Fulda. 
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swallow  the  nauseous  doctrinal  food  which  they  them- 
selves had  made  a  show  of  consuming. 

ANTiat  did  Bismarck  think  of  their  conduct?    How 
did  he  then  view  the  Vatican  Decrees  in  their  bearing 
on  civil  allegiance  ?     In  precisely  the  same  light  as  the 
English  statesman   who,  four  years   later,     how 
wrote   that  "  the  Doctrine   of  Infallibility     yiewtHi  the 

•^        Vatican  De- 

endowed  the  Pope  with  supreme  sway  in  ^^^'^ 
the  domain  of  faith,  of  morals,  and  all  that  concerns 
the  government  and  discipline  of  the  Church ;  with 
the  power  of  determining  the  Innits  of  those  domains, 
which  he  did  not  sever,  by  any  acknowledged  or 
intelligible  line,  from  the  field  of  civil  duty  and  alle- 
giance ;  and,  therefore,  with  power  to  demand  from 
ever}'  member  of  his  Church  that  he  should  place  his 
loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the  mercy  of  another,  that 
either  being  himself."  *     Nothing  could  be  dearer,  and 

•  For  the  )M»tt<T  illiiHtratioii  of  our  imrrativo,  it  may  b«'  useful  to  quott* 
th«»  <l«M*trinf  of  I'a[Hil  Infjillilulity.  wliich  is  tlnis  rnunriat«Ml  iu  cliap.  iv. 
•  if  th#»  CttnMiintii)  dr  Ecrlmi/i : — **  Wi*  t«'a«*li  an<l  detini'  it  to  he  a  (lo;rnia 
(livincly  reveahsl  that,  wh«'!i  the  Il4)ni:in  PontitT  sjx'aks  cjr  cniht'di'>i,  that 
in.  who'll  in  «liHrhartr«*  of  the  ofliee  of  Pastor  and  Teneher  of  all  Christians. 
\%\  virtue  of  his  suj)remo  A|>ostoli<*  authority,  he  defines  that  a  il<M'trine 
n^nlinj;  faith  or  morals  is  to  h<'  hehl  hy  tlu*  Universal  Chureli.  he  enjoy>. 
hy  the  Divine  a}^istan<'<\{)n>miH(><l  to  him  hy  tlie  hlessiM]  Peter,  that  infalli- 
hilitv  with  whieh  the  Divine  Re(le<*mer  willed  HisChureh  to  Im»  end«tvved  in 
defining  a  doetrine  n'^anlintT  faith  or  morals;  and  tliat.  then'fon'.  t^\\A\ 
ilffiiiitions  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  an'  irref»>rmaMe  of  thems«dves.  and  not 
fn»m  the  eouMMit  of  tlie  Chundi.  And  if  any  ono  dare  to  piinsay  this  di*- 
ri?»ii»n  <»f  oun* «  which  (lod  f«»rfend  !  i.  mav  he  Im»  exeommunieate  and  aeeurst.  ' 
ChAp.  iii.  may  als**  U*  tjuoted.  as  of  almost  equal  imiH>rtanee  :  "  All.  In^th 
|Ki<^t«irH  and  faithful,  of  whatsoever  rite  and  di^^'iiity.  hoth  individually  and 
«'ull»»«*tivelv.  are  iNiund  to  suhniit,  hv  the  dutv  of  hierarehieal  suhonlination 

•  •  • 

aud  tnit*  olH'dienee.  not  only  in  matters  lielon^in^  to  faith  and  moraU.  hut 
aImi  iu  thoM'  that  ai>|>ertain  to  the  di^'ipline  an     ^ovcnimcut  of  the  Churtdi 
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proof  that  these  apprehensions  were  well-founded  was 
soon  forthcoming. 

The  Dogma  of  Infallibility  had  not  been  long  pro- 
claimed before  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  demanded  its 
recognition  b}-  the  theological  professors  of  Bonn,  all 

paid  servants  of  the  State,  on  pain  of  sus- 
of  I'uvai  diH!-      pension   irom   their  onice.       Appeahng  to 

the  Government,  they  were  told  that  two 
always  went  to  the  making  of  a  bargain,  and  that 
thev  could  not  be  disturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  without  its  consent.  This  was  the  first 
exchange  of  outpost  sliots,  and  they  were  soon  followed 
1)V  clouds  of  Clerical  skirmishers  who,  emerffinsf  from 
their  well-chos(»n  cover,  advanced  with  great  persistency 
to  the  attack.  The  Jesuits  became  active  political  con- 
spirators. The  population  of  Poland  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  were  tanurht  to  rej^ard  their  annexation  bv 
Prussia  as  a  great  jxditical  crime,  and  to  hope  for  a 
French  war  of  revenge  which  would  free  them  and 
their  Church  from  a  barbarous  oppressor.  From  the 
pulpit    the   Catholic  clergy  denounced  the    Empire  as 

throu^^lunit  the  world.  .  .  .  This  is  tlio  fonHiingof  the  Catliolif  Failh- 
from  wliirh  nn  (Hic  r:ni  deviate  >vitIiout  di'triinoiit  to  faith  ami  hahiti'** 
.  .  .  W«- further  tearli  and  dedariM hat  he  (the  Po]k^^  is  the  saj»n*n'*' 
.TudiTO  nf  tlie  Faitliful  and  tliat  in  all  eanws  of  oeclesiastieal  enpiiiW"" 
reeoui-se  may  he  had  to  his  judji^meut ;  and  that  none  may  ixh)!"*!!  ^h*" 
jud«;inent  of  the  ApostJilie  See,  than  whose  then*  is  no  greater  authoritr: 
and  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  anyone  to  sit  in  judgment  on  it»  jud|iriiK*ut. 
"The  fourth  ehapter."  says  Mr.  (jladstone.  in  his  "Vatican  Dtvitv*  u 
their  hearing  (ui  Civil  Alh'jriau'**'."  from  whieh  we  have  quotnl  the*? 
translations,  "is  the  Merovin«;ian  Monareh ;  the  thinl  is  tho  Carrtliop*" 
Mayor  of  the  l*alaee.  Tlie  f our t h  has  an  over-awing  splendour,  Hic  thi^l 
an  iron  jrriiie." 
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hostile  to  the  Church.  The  confessional  and  the 
school  were  made  the  assiduous  instruments  of  Jesuit 
propaganda.  The  State  was  more  than  patient,  but  at 
last  it  was  forced  to  interfere. 

A  lay  Catholic  teacher  of  Braunsberg  in  East 
Prussia,  Dr.  WoUmann — for  his  name  deserves  to  be  had 
in  memory — refused  to  teach  his  pupils  the  Dogma  of 
Infallibility,  and    was   excommunicated  by     ^ 

•^  ''        The  Rraiins- 

the  Bishop  6f  Ermeland.  Now  bo  it  noted,  ^^  '^' 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  that,  though  regarding  the 
Vatican  Doctrines  as  most  dangerous  to  the  State,  the 
Government  was  tolerant  enough  not  to  object  to 
their  being  fciught  in  schools.  All  it  meanwhile  did 
was,  in  accordance  with  its  principles  of  religious 
liberty,  to  protect  from  material  harm  such  of  its  sub- 
jects and  servants  as,  from  scrui)les  of  conscience,  could 
not  see  their  wav  to  do  so.  The  (Joverunient,  tlierefore, 
would  not  n^coguise  the  ('|)iscoj)al  ban,  and  insisted  on 
all  his  Catholic  pupils  receiving  religious  instruction,  as 
Wfore,  from  Dr.  Wollinanu  — that  being  an  obligatory 
subject  in  all  Prussian  schools."  To  this  the  bishop 
n'plied  that,  though  the  State  had  a  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Catholic  teacher,  the  Clnireh  alone  had  j)ower 
to  teaeh,  and  that  any  opposition  to  this  was  inter- 
ference in  its  d<»nuiin  of  faith. 

This  was  the  gist  of  the  whole  disj)ute,  which   the 
imj)artial  judge   will   see   was   not   without  its  plausible 

•  By  a  KuhsiNjin'iit  p'nrrjil  Rrnrript.  Dr.  Falk  toni'd  <low!i  the  Ni'vprit y 
iif  thin  onliT.  l»y  foniinliitiii^  rortniii  rulr^  of  iliHjNMiHation  fr«»m  r«'liir»<»"H 
in-trurtiMii. 
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aspects  on  both  sides.  In  seeking  to  enforce  conformity 
with  a  doctrine  which  he  himself  at  Rome  had  solenmlv 
rejected  "before  man,  and  the  awful  judgment  of 
Almighty  God,"  the  Bishop  of  Ermeland,  it  is  true, 
acted  with  all  the  persecuting  rigour  of  a  renegade; 
but  Bismarck  subsequently  confessed  that  the  Govern- 
ment also  had  been  much  too  hasty  in  the  affair.  It 
was  the  means,  however,  of  arousing  its  attention  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  issues  between  Church  and  State, 
and  to  the  imperative  necessity  of  regulating  their 
common  frontiers. 

Pending  the  elaboration  of  laws  to  this  end,  Bis- 
marck took  a  step  which  plainly  showed  the  path  he 
meant  to  tread.  In  July,  IS 71,  the  Catholic  Section  in 
Hismarck  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship  was  for- 

cjathoiiV  mally  abolished.*    The  disciirded  machinery, 

Miiiirtlry,  and  "^  "^ 

quotes  a  fable,  ^yliich  was  Originally  meant  to  represent 
and  exercise  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  State  with 
respect  to  the  Romish  Church,  had  degenerated  into  a 
mere  instrument  for  championing  the  Church  within  and 
ngaimt  the  State.  The  Prince  thought  that  the  purpose 
of  the  abolished  department  would  liaA'e  been  much 
better  served  by  the  presence  of  a  Nuntius  in  Berlin, 

*  Tlic  roasons  lio  gave  for  this  ineasnre  were  nia(*h  the  same  as  those 
wliii'h  had  boon  previously  iirgtHl  by  Austria  when,  after  the  declaration  of 
Infallibility,  she  promptly  quashed  her  Concordat  with  Rome.  He  re- 
ft»rred  to  tlio  bite  serious  chaugo  in  the  relations  between  Chnrch  and 
State,  and  to  the  firm  resolve  of  the  latter  to  be  guided  in  its  dealing  with 
Catholi<*  affairs  by  ])rinci])les  of  law  and  political  exigency  alone.  Bat 
apart,  he  maintained,  from  other  considerations,  the  existence  of  the  Catholic 
Section  was  a  breach  of  the  Constitutitm,  inasmuch  as  it  was  inconsistent 
therewith  to  make  eligibility  for  certain  State  appointments  dependent  on 
the  eree<l  of  candidates. 
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Zm 


ut  public  opinion  and  the  Emperor  had  hitherto  been 
gainst  him  in  the  matter.  Methods  of  the  kind  were 
neanwhile  out  of  the  question,  and  he  Avarned  the 
Jltramontanes  with  the  fable  of  the  Avanderer  and  his 
leak,  "  which  the  sun  wheedled  from  him,  when  the 
k'ind  could  not  tear  it  off." 

The  alx)lition  of  the  Catholic  Section  was  a  Prussian 
.ct.     The  next  measure,  and  the  first  law  against  the 
'hurch,  emanat(?d  from  the  Empire.*     The 
irst  Roichstiitj  had  l)een  to  a  certain  extent     wi^^^  h 

®  '•  Pulpit  Law." 

Kicked  by  South  German  priests.  They  had 
erniri.seil  the  electors.  They  had  denounced  the  return 
>f  a  Protestant  candidate  as  a  sin  against  the  Church ; 
hey  had  commanded  their  congregations  to  vote  for 
o  and  so;  in  fact,  they  had  c<»nverted  their  pulpits 
nto  platforms,  and  their  confessionals  into  witness- 
x»xes.  On(*  CI«»rical  (h^put}' — Hcicht^nspcrgcr — had  the 
>row  to  argue,  that  it  was  as  lawful  to  stM'k  to  inihi<Mi(M* 
•lections  from  the  ])ulpit  as  througli  tlie  Press.  Hut 
Parliament  was  of  a  ditY(*rent  mind.  To  eount(*ract 
vliat  had  already  haj)p(»ne<l,  it  qiiaslnMl  th(»  return  of 
everal  i^i  its  ritramontaiH*  members;  and,  to  obviate* 
he  recurrence  of  such  scandalous  j)ractiees  as  had  sent 
hem  to  Herlin,  it  passed  a  law  (that  of  lOth  Deeember, 

•  It  iniy  !»•'  as  wi*ll.  at  \\\\>  -^tajri',  to  ask  u'lr  n*a«l«'rH  to  l)«'ar  in  iniiii] 
hat  th«'  h'jrislatioii  a«^aiiiHt  tli**  Knniisli  Cinircli  in  (irrinanv  is  of  twn 
.in<i.H.  Pru'^ian  and  ]ni]NTial;  and  that  t)i«'  fttrniiT  is  liy  tar  tht'  most 
itfiisivf.  Within  t«'n  vrars  Prussia  has  issiird  ahout  thirty  \arinus  ^nart- 
u«i»tf,  all  tfMilinif  to  <l<'tin«*  th«'  limits  h«>twt'(>n  Churrh  and  Stat«' ;  whih» 
fn*  Knijiin*  is  on]\  thi*  author  of  Ir'-s  than  a  fourth  of  this  nundxT.  Tlir 
KuiturkHin|tf."  thfr«'forr,  has  Iktii  mainly  \vair»*d  <»n  Prus-^uin.  /.*■.  uion* 
xrlfisivtdy  Protfstaut  ^)und. 
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1871)  msiking  it  a  penal  offence  for  clergymen  to  incite 
to  riot,  or  otherwise  endanger  the  peace  by  haran^es 
against  the  Government.  Bismarck  was  too  ill  to  attend 
the  animated  debates  on  the  subject,  but  he  heartily 
supported  the  action  of  Bavaria,  which  bad  taken  the 
initiative  in  the  matter. 

He  was  not  long  after  this  in  advancing  his  guns  on 
behalf  of  Prussia.     In  January,  1872,  Herr  von  Muhler, 

]Minister  of  Public  Worship,  resigned,  and 
Dr.  Falk  was  appointed  in  his  stead.    All 
men  knew  what  the  change  meant.     Muhler,  who  had 
held  his  post  for  ten  years,  Avas  amiable,  orthodox,  and 
clear-sighted  enough  in  his  >vay,  but  his  will  was  fettered 
by  traditional  forms.      Dr.   Falk,  on  the  other  hand, 
though  also  trained  in  the  straitest  school  of  Prussian 
officialism,  was  much  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     He  was  a  profound  jurist,  and^ 
a  liberal  politician.      In   person  somewhat  resembling 
Luther,  he  was  also  gifted  with  the  energy,  the  tenacity, 
and  the  serious  ehxiuence  of  the  great  Eeformer.    Ve 
have  had  opportunities  of  listening  to  most  parliamentai)' 
speakers  of  note  in  Germany,  and  we  were  never  half  so 
much  impressed  by  the  oratory  of  any  one  as  by  that  of 
Dr.  Falk.      In  Dr.  Falk,  Bismarck  found  the  very  man 
he  wanted,  and  he  whose  name  has  been  given  to  most 
of  the  anti- Papal  legislation   of   the  next  seven  years 
accepted  office  on  the  understanding,  that  his  own  inde- 
])en(lent  views  fitted  him  to  be  the  ready  instrument  of 
his  master's  will. 

To  that  will  he  was  at  (mce  required  to  give  ex- 
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pression.  Bismarck  began  his  remedial  measures  by 
going  to  the  root  of  a  great  public  evil.  He  knew 
that  whoever  has  the  youth  of  a  nation  in  **  PHncipHa 
his  hands  also  has  its  future.  "  Being  con- 
vinced," he  said,  when  referring  to  Jesuit  intrigues  for 
disrupting  the  Empire  with  religious  strife,  the  better 
to  facilitate  a  successful  war  of  revenge  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 

"  being  convinced  that  we  are  confronted  with  hostile  forces,  our 
motto  must  be,  *  Priiicipiis  obsta,*  We  do  not  wish,  as  advised  by 
some,  to  cut  down  people,  but  rather  to  educate  them  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  cut  tliem  down." 

To  this  end,  accordingly,  the  Prussian  Parliament 
was  asked  to  pass  a  law  placing  the  inspection  of  all 
public  and  private  schools  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
State.     Hitherto,  as  a  rule,  this  had  been 
the   prerogative   of  the   Church;    and   the     vision'SP'*   ' 

^  *^  schools. 

Braunsberg  case,  already  quoted,  was  one  of 
a  thousand  proofs  of  the  way  in  which  it  began  to  be 
be  abused.  Much  stress  was  also  laid  on  the  fact  that, 
in  the  Polish  districts  of  the  monarchy,  the  Catholic 
clergy — always  on  the  side  of  disaffection — notoriously 
encouraged  neglect  of  the  German  tongue,  the  best 
means  of  political  amalgamation.  The  new  measure, 
therefore,  which  would  equally  apply  to  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  simply  aimed  at  making  all  school-inspectors 
nominees  of  the  State,  and  enabling  it  to  dismiss  such 
of  these  as  used  their  authority  to  its  disadvantage.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  not  intended  to  substitute  lay  for 
ecclesiastical  overseers.     The  latter  might  continue  to 
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exercise  their  functions  undisturbed,  as  long  as  they  did 
so  in  a  bhimeless  way.     But  the  State  must  have  abso- 
lute control  of  them.     The  Church  was  by  no  means  to/ 
be  excluded  from  the  School.     Its  exact  relation  to  the 
State  within  it  was  merely  to  be  defined. 

The  Clericals  and  their  allies,  of  course,  raised  a  vehe- 
ment outcry  against  the  measure  as  heralding  the  era  of 
irreligion,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
But  their  arguments  were  worthless  in  view  of  the  fact, 
that  the  new  law  left  intact  that  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution   guarant<)eing  confessional  teaching   in   priioan' 
schools.     Bismarck  spoke  effectively  on  the  subject  in 
both  Chambers,  alluding  to  the  Ultramontanes  as  having 
**  mobilised  against  the  State."     "  Proofs,  proofs !  "  ex- 
claimed Windthorst.    "  AcA,  meine  Ilerren^  look  for  them 
in  your  own   breasts  !  "     The  Feudalists,  or  high-and- 
dry   Tories,    joined  the  Oj)position,   but  the   bill  was 
nevertheless  passed  by  considerable  majorities  in  both 
Houses.    The  Catholic  bishops  had  made  desperate,  but 
unavailing,  efforts  to  wreck  the  measure.  They  petitioned 
Parliament   agaiust  it,   and  implored  tbe   Emperor  to 
withhold  his  sanction  from  a  law  which  would  grievously 
infringe  their  traditional  rights,  and  convert  the  schools 
into  hot-beds  of  anarchy  and  atheism.    Assembled  again 
at  Fulda,  they  drew  up  and  sent  to  the  Prussian  Cabinet 
a  solemn  protest  against  the  law,  and  at  the  same  time 
wrote  to  all  their  clergy  bidding  them,  in  substanci*. 
to    remain    at   their    scholastic    posts  as  hitherto,  nor 
quit  them  without  the  approval  of  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors. 
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Thus  the  storm  gathered.  Meanwhile  letters  and 
addresses  of  sympathy  poured  in  to  Bismarck  from  all 
parts  of  Germany,  and  even  from  England,  Italy,  and 
Beli^rium.     Prominent  amonff  the  admirers     , 

^  ^  ^  ^  Bismarck  \n 

of    his    ecclesiastical    policy    was    a    stout     S'^'bSiic'*"** 

•TT  •  1111  stoDe-axe. 

Hanoverian  yeoman,  who    ploughed  up   a 
fine  specimen  of  a  pre-historic  weapon  in  one  of  his  fields, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Prince  with  the  following  inscription 
in  Platt-Deutsch : — 

"  With  this  stone.axe,  of  ancient  make. 
Smite  off  the  priests  and  make  them  quake  ! ''  '^ 

The  Prince  accepted  the  symbolic  weapon,  but  he  still 
did  all  he  could  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  it. 
In  the  spring  of  IS 72  ho  gave  the  Pope  to  under- 
stand that  an  agreement  might  still  be  come  to  with 
the  Church,  if  its  representatives  ceased  to  support  the 
Polos  and  Gu('Ij)hs,  but  that  hostilit}'  with- 
out h(>i)e  of  reconciliation  would  result  from     riiianon  v>ith    f 

*■  tin-  rope. 

th«*ir  continuing  to  do  so.f  Another  cer- 
tain jmH)f  of  the  Chancellor\s  pacific  mood  at  this  time 
was  his  plan  to  entrust  Cardinal  Prince  IlohenloheJ 
with  the  representation  of  the  Emj)ir(»  at  the  Curia, 
which  had  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of  a  mere  Chartre 
crAtl'ain»s.      *' Such  an    appointment/'   he   wrote,    '*  will 

*  *•  Mit  <luHs«Mi  Bid  ut  de  oil**  Stoeiitiet 
Da  h(jl)'  Di  von  Half*^'  dir  FajM'u  wirt." 

*•  ••  Dt^r  XuntiuM  Knmmt.''  hy  Count  A  mini.  p.  iU. 

*    V«»untr»T  hrotluT  (»f  tlw  Dukr  of   H.*itil>or,  and   of   Prinr«»  ('lixUvi^ 
H«»h<*n]'»h«'-S«djillin^Hfiii>t.    ••x-Priim*    Mini«»t»T    n{     Bavarin.    and    afttT 
wjinJ-*  ^Jt-rnian  And»aHHadt>r  at    Pari**,  wlio.  as  wj*  liavi*  s«'«'n.   tir«>t    dn-w 
ativntiou  %Aj  the  {KMUiible  dau^cns  uf  tlu*  Vati»'an  Council. 
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give  a  fresh  proof  of  our  earnest  endeavour  to  live  in . 
peace  Avith  the  Romish  CHuirch,  since  it  must  be  plain 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  a  Cardinal  would  never 
let  himself  become  an  instrument  of  hostility  against 
tlie  Pope ;  "  while  the  loyalty  with  which,  as  German 
prelate,  he  had  hitherto  stood  aloof  from  the  Jesuits 
and  the  aggressive  pai*ty  in  the  Church,  was  a  guarantee 
that  he  would  not  compromise  the  interests  of  the  State. 
It  was  probably  for  the  latter  reason  that  the  Pope 
refused  to  receive  him.  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  himself 
was  quite  willing  to  accept  the  proffered  office,  but  the 
,,.   ,,  Papal    courtiers    scorned   the  idea.     There 

The  Pope  re-  *■ 

lAnlba^iuIiorof     ^^'^^^c  uo  formal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 

Prince's  appointment,  but  the  Pope  would 
not  hear  of  it.     "  What  would  you  say,*'  asked  Windt- 
horst,    "  if    the    Pope    were    to    make    the   Adjutant- 
General    of  the   Emperor  his   Nuntius  ?  '*      Bismarck 
replied  that  this  would  quite  content  him.    The  Liberal 
Press  even  raised    an  outcry  against  the  scheme,  and 
there  were  some  who  asserted  that  the  Chancellor,  fore- 
seeing, as  he   must  have  done,  that  the  Pope   would 
reject  the  Cardinal,  acted  in  a  particularly  subtle  spirit 
of  ^lachiavelism   with  the  simple  view  of  making  His 
Holiness  appear  in  the  wrong.     But  even  Bismarck's 
greatest  foe  has  declared  this  insinuation  to  be  whoUj 
l)aseless.*       The   incident   was  a  proof  of  the  sincere 
desire  of  the  State  to  live  in  peace  with  the  Church,  and 
(»f  the  firm  determination  of  the  Church  to  go  to  war 
with  the  State. 

*  "  7)er  Nuhtiuii  Kummtt'*  by  Comii  Aniim. 
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It  was  generally  felt  that  the  Emperor,  who  had 
never  before  suffered  such  a  rebuff',  had  been  grievously 
affronted,  and  the  feeling  of  bitterness  against  the 
Clericals  was  intensified.  In  the  E<jich- 
stag  even,  a  fortnight  later  (14th  May),  not  So^to 
Herr  von  Uennigsen  urged  that  all  diplo- 
matic negotiations  with  the  Vatican  should  now  be 
broken  off.  But  Bismarck  counselled  patience.  Con- 
conlats  were  entirely  out  of  the  question  on  the  basis 
of  the  Vatican  Dogmas,  but  diplomacy  might  still  be 
of  some  avail  till  legislation  brought  relief.  As  for  the 
claims  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  be  exempt  from  the 
binding  force  of  certain  statutes,  Bismarck  assured 
Parliament  that  he  would  use  every  means  at  his  dis- 
I>osal  to  maintain  the  full  and  undivided  sovereignty  of 
the  law.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  too,  that  he  uttered 
the  famous  words,  more  eloquent  than  volumos,  whicli 
found  a  rradv  echo  all  ov(*r  the  nation  :  **  Have  no 
frar  ;  wt*  shall  not  go  to  Canossa,  either  in  body  or  in 
spirit.   * 

•  <'«ii..smi,  an  Italinn  liill-k«M'p  (now  in  ruins)  nrnr  Pc/zii),  in  tlu» 
r-rin*  r  I)iuliv  «if  M<Klcna.  wliioli  juifwil  to  thi*  Mark^rnvcj*  or  Marquises 
of  Tns«*;iiiv.  an«l  aftiTwartU  (TJ^'J*'  to  tin-  Paj>n**y.  It  was  lirn*  wlirro 
tin*  irr«'nt  -trii^'irh-  U'twoon  tlu»  KniiMTor  Ht'nr>'  IV.  and  Po|m»  (in'jr«»ry 
Vll.  h»77  rann'  to  so  in^loriouH  a  <'los»'  f«>r  tlu'  fornirr.  Says  I'ro- 
f.'**<ir  Hry«r  Holy  Riini.  Kinp..  j».  lolii; — "  Tin*  Po|k»  <'ito«l  liis  op|M>- 
nffit  to  a)i|N-ar  and  Ih'  jikI^mI  at  R«)nH'  for  his  virrs  and  miHp>vrrnnu'nt. 
Tlif  Kui|MTor  n'i»lit*d  h\  ronvokiniir  a  Synod,  wliirli  dcjMisi'd  and  inswlt^'d 
<fp  iT'-ry.  At  on<'»»  tin*  dauntless  ni«>nk  |»rnnoun<M«d  Hrnry  «*\riininiuni«*at«', 
Aiid  tixfd  a  <lay  on  wliirli.  if  still  unn>]N'ntant.  lu*  should  n-a^c  to  n'i^n. 
.  .  Sliunin*d,  U'travi'd.  thn'atrn«'d.  hi'  nisln'd  into  what  s«'«  inrd  thi» 
only  f(.iir«»»-  Itft.  and  ('ano-s««a  s;iw    Knr<»jH'"s   nn^htiont    j)rinr<'.  titular  l<»rd 

•  ■f   thi*   wi.rld.  a  suppliant    U*fori'    th«*  sucrrssor   <»f  tin*  ajio^tlr 

Thnt  i»n«'  !Ti'n«"  in  tin*  yard  of  tlu'  Couutrss   Matilda *h  Castlr — an  ini]H'riHl 
jM-nit»'nt.  •.lajulin^   l>arff<K>t  and   woolli'n-fnx'kcil,  on  tht*  snow  thn'tMlnyn 
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On  this  very  same  day  Bismarck  wrote  a  confidential 
despatch  to  the  representatives  of  Germany  abroad  as 
to  the  next  election  of  a  Pope.  Pius  IX.  was  growing 
Risinarck  old,  and  the  time  seemed  not  far  off  when 

tions  ajrainst       he  would  liavc  to  vicld  up  his  sceptre  into 

tn<»  oU'Ction  of  •/  t  r 

a  Jesuit  Pope,  ^^.^er  liands.  The  Chancellor,  therefore, 
wished  betimes  to  raise  tlie  question  of  his  succession 
among  the  European  GoA'emments  concerned ;  to  com- 
hine  them,  in  fact,  against  a  Jesuit  candidate  for  the 
Holy  Chair. 

A  Pope,  he  said,  whom  all  or  most  of  the  European  States 
thought  it  their  duty,  from  formal  or  material  reasons,  not  to 
r(»cogni.so,  would  be  as  inconceivable  as  a  bishop  who  sought  to 
exercise  rights  in  a  country  which  shut  its  eyes  to  him.  He  pointed 
out  that  tlie  relations  of  Rome  to  Europe — rendered  more  intimate 
than  ever  by  recent  Concordats — had  been  entirely  changed  by  the 
\"atican  Decrees,  which  substituted  Papal  jurisdiction  for  that  of  the 
bi.shoi)s,  made  tlie  latter  the  mere  instrumentfl  and  irresponsible 
servants  of  the  Pope,  the  oflicials  of  a  foreign  Sovereign  who,  in 
virtue  of  his  infallibility,  was  perfectly  absolute— more  so  than  any 
other  nionai'ch  in  the  world.  Before  the  Governments  recognifled  i 
lu'w  Pope  with  such  pretensions,  Bismarck  thought  they  sliould  con- 
sitler  what  guarantees  they  had  against  the  misuse  of  his  arrogated 
[lowers,  both  in  tlu^  person  of  the  candidate  and  the  manner  of  his 
election,  and  that  thev  should  a<n'ee  as  to  the  conditions  on  which 
they  would  recognise  its  validity. 

Thi.s  despatch  was  directed  against  the  tactics  of  the 
Jesuits  in  Eonie.  But  meanwhile  the  operations  of 
these  gentlemen  in  Germany  itself  Avere  by  no  means 

and  iiicrhts  till  the  ])rirst  who  sat  >vithin  should  admit  and  absolve  him— 
was  (Miou^h  to  mHrk  a  decisive  change,  aud  indict  an  irrctrieTable  diugi*^ 
on  the  crown  so  abasccL" 
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overlooked.  As  early  as  September,  1871,  the  Old 
Catholics  (in  Congress  at  Munich)  had  expressed  the 
con\nction  that  peace  between  Church  and 

^..  .  .11  -I  ,1.         !••  German  aKita- 

btate  was  impossible,  as  lone:  as  this  relicfious     tion  a«ain»t 

^  '  ^  ^     ^  tho  Jesuits. 

Order  was  allowed  to  continue  **  its  cor- 
rupting and  pernicious  activity."  A  month  later  the 
celebrateil  jurist,  Professor  Bluntsclili,  set  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  agitation  by  declaring  that  "a  Diet  of 
Protestants  at  Darmstadt  had  resolved  to  take  up  with 
all  energy  the  struggle  against  the  Jesuits,  and  carry  it 
on  till  they  were  driven  out  of  the  Gennan  Empire." 
Apprised  of  what  was  passing,  both  the  Pope  and  the 
Prussian  bishops  issued  t(»stimonials  of  a  most  flattering 
kind  in  favour  of  the  misunderstood  followers  of  Loyohi. 
But  thousands  of  petitions  for  their  expulsion  began  to 
pour  in  to  Parliament  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  On 
the  other  hand,  **  two  huiulred-weiglit "  of  Catholic 
signatures  were  collected  in  their  favour.  The  Com- 
mittee appoint(*(l  to  consider  th(*se  addresses  found  in 
tluMU  a  clear  a  priori  case  against  the  Order,  and  begged 
the  Chan<:ellor  to  act. 

Tin*  Government,  therefore,  lost  no  time  in  preparing 
a    bill,   which,   like   the    Socialist  Law   of    a   later   day, 
t'mpowt*red  the  police,  at  will,  to  refuse  a  Jesuit  residence 
in  any  particular  part  of  the  Kmj)ire.      Jiut 
this  did  not  half  satisfy  Parliament,  which     iH  /jfrr''^' 
demanded    the    banishment    of    the    entire 
Orde/and  all   its   kindred  organisations.      It    is  a  rare 
tliiniX  for  the  (nTinan   <i<>vernment  to  yield    to   j)oj)ular 
movements,  but   in   this  case  it  did  so.     The  animated 
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debates  on  the  subject  were  not  attended  by  Bismarck, 
who  was  on  sick-leave  at  the  time ;  and  if  he  had  had 
his  own  way  in  the  matter,  it  is  not  quite  certain  that, 
masterful  and  high-handed  as  he  is,  he  would  have 
followed  the  venerable  example  of  Catholic  Austria  and 
Portugal,  or  the  republican  example  of  Switzerland 
and  Poland,  or  even  the-  apostolic  precedent  of  Pope 
Clement  XIV.,  in  expelling  the  Jesuits.  At  any  rate, 
he  seems  to  have  been  glad  that  Parliament  took  upon 
itself  the  main  initiative  of  an  act  which  drew  the 
attention  and  divided  the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  essence  of  all  the  arguments  for  the  measure 
was  that  the  Jesuits,  abusing  their  religious  oflSce,  had 

demonstrably  become  conspirators  against 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  Empire,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  Government  was  entitled  to  act  in 
its  own  defence,  liy  the  Clericals,  on  the  other  band, 
who  were  sup])orted  on  this  occasion  by  a  number  of 
eminent  Liberals,  including  Herr  Lasker,  learned  in  the 
law,  it  was  urged,  in  substance,  that  the  measure  was 
not  so  much  directed  against  the  Jesuits  as  against  the 
Church,  and  that  it  was  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  civil  and  religious  rights  enjoyed  by  all 
Germans.  ]5ut  the  nation  was  in  no  nicely  juristic 
mood.  Still  smarting  under  the  sacrifices  entailed  by 
the  birth  of  the  Empire,  and  proud  of  its  unpaitJleled 
achievements,  the  country  was  perhaps  sensitivel}' prone 
to  exaggerate  the  domestic  dangei^s  which  threatened  to 
undo  them.  It  therefore  acted  promptly,  and  \vith  pre- 
ventive rigour. 
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On  the  14th  of  June  the  Jesuit  Law  was  introduced 
ato  Parliament,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  it  received  the 
mperial    assent    at    Ems — historic    Ems.  » 

liere  speedily  followed  a  series  of  minis-  j^tt^il^w.  ( 
?rial  rescripts  excluding  the  Jesuits  from 
11  priestly  and  scholastic  functions  whatever,  while  a 
ear  later  their  affiliated  Orders  were  included  in  the 
enenil  ban.  Within  six  months  after  promulgation  of 
fiese  edicts,  the  proscribed  servants  of  the  Church  were 
s  scarce  in  Germanv  as  wolves  or  as  wild  bofirs  in  Great 
(ritain.  It  was  said  that  the  Jesuits  had  left  the 
Impire  like  foxes,  and  would  return  like  eagles.  But, 
erhaps,  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
ley  had  departed  like  convicts,  and  would  come  back, 
at  all,  like  tieketof-leave  men. 

A  few  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Jesuit  Bill,  the 
*o|K»,  replyinii;  to  tlie  address  of  some  German  Catholics 
I  Kome,  poured  out  all  the  vials  of  his 
f-nt-up  wrath  on  the  head  of  the  sinful  "IX,  .Toios- 
hancellor.  lie  paint<'d  him  in  the  colours 
r  a  Protestant  Philip  the  Second,  told  his  hearers  that 
lev  wtTe  onlv  bound  to  olwv  their  countrvV  laws  wIkmi 
i»t  in  <'oiiflirt  with  those  of  (Jod  and  tin*  Church,  and 
ide  them  1)<»  united  and  of  good  cheer,  fur  that*' a 
one  would  yet  come  rolling  down  the  hill  (of  Zionj 
id  bruise  the  foot  of  the  (Imperial)  Col<»ssus!  "  These 
alignant  words  en^attd  great  excitement  throughout 
erinany,  an<l  even  nuuh*  good  Catholics  regret  that 
\r\r  s])intual  chief  shouM  have  so  far  tnrgotten  himself 
s  to  commit  an  act  unwurthv  of  the   inl'allible  wisdom 


1      ^^ 
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which  he  claimed.  In  France,  the  Press  beheld  with 
malicious  glee  the  progress  of  the  plot,  and  wrote  of 
Bismarck  as  having  at  last  found  his  match  in  a  Spiritual 
Power  which  would  be  an  ally  of  the  Republic  in  the 
coming  war  of  revenge. 

Meanwhile  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  in  Germany 
were  growing  ever  more  bold  and  aggressive.  In 
Cologne  there  were  numerous  disciples  of  Dr.  DoUinger, 

author  of  the  Old  Catholic  movement ;  and, 

Bishop  Xams-       •,  -,  /»ii"mr»*x  p  ti'" 

zanowski and      bv  an  oxprcss  ordcr  01  tlie  Mmister  of  War, 
riuhority!'''^      they   had   been    permitted   the    use   of  a 

church  in  which  both  the  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  portion  of  the  garrison  had  long  been  wont 
to  worship.  Hearing  of  this,  the  Catholic  Chaplain- 
General  of  the  Forces,  Bishop  Namszanowski,  took  it 
upon  him  to  forbid  the  divisional  clergyman  under  him 
the  further  performance  of  his  functions  in  the  afore- 
said house  of  God,  as  long  as  it  should  continue  to 
be  desecrated  by  an  outcast  gathering  of  schismatics. 
Called  upon  by  his  military  superiors — whom  he  was 
naturally  bound  by  oath  to  obey — to  revoke  this  un- 
justiiiable  command  on  pain  of  signal  chastisement, 
Jsamszanowski  appealed  to  the  Pope,  who  approvingly 
clapped  the  rebellious  prelate  on  the  shoulder. 

On  this  he  renewed  his  interdict  in  more  peremptory 
terms  than  ever,  so  that,  if  military  discipline  was  not 
to  appear  a  mockery,  there  was  nothing  left  for  General 
von  ]ioon  but  to  execute  his  threat  and  suspend  from 
office  (Frederick  the  Great  would  have  suspended  them 
from  a  gallows)  the  insubordinate  bishop  himself  au^ 
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his  inferiors,  leaving  the  Catholic  members  of  the 
garrison  meanwhile  to  pick  up  religious  consolation 
where  they  could.  The  Chaplain-General  refused  to  be 
tried  by  his  military  superiors,  and  a  disciplinary  court, 
before  which  the  case  was  brought,  declared  itself  in- 
competent to  act.  But  not  so  the  Emperor,  who,  by  a 
Cabinet  Order  of  the  following  March — the  quarrel  had 
become  acute  in  May,  1872 — abolished  altogether  an 
ecclesiastical  office  which,  though  created  in  1868  by 
mutual  understanding  between  State  and  Church,  had 
come  to  be  exercised  by  the  latter  against  the  former 
as  a  captured  gun  is  turned  against  an  assaulted  foe. 

About  the  same  time  Cologne  and  its  neighbourhood 
became  the  scene  of  another  serious  conflict  of  authority 
to  which  we  beg  our  readers  to  pay  particular  attention, 
as  the  principle  involved  in  it  is  the  hinge 
on   which    turned    the    whole   controversy     bishop  of  "co- 

**        lotcno  tries  to 

between  Church  and  State.  Careless  of  the  g^^nprofes- 
warning  he  had  got  from  the  Government,  ^" 
Archbishop  Melchers  of  Cologne  again  summoned  four 
Old  Catholic  professors  of  Bonn  to  subscribe  to  the 
Vatican  Decrees  on  pain  of  "greater  ban."  Thej' 
refused,  and  the  threatened  blow  fell — in  despite  of  a 
clear  and  emphatic  Prussian  law  that  no  one  shall  be 
excluded  from  any  religious  community  without  the 
previous  assent  of  the  State,  when  such  exclusion  woidd 
bring  detriment  to  his  honour  and  existence.  The 
Government,  therefore,  refused  compliance  with  the 
Archbishop's  request  to  dismiss  the  obnoxious  pro- 
fessors, and  all  the  persecuting  prelate  could  do  was  to 
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interdict  attendance  on  their  lectures.  There  thus  arose 
a  thorough  deadlock ;  defiance  of  the  law  on  one  side, 
and  defence  of  it  on  the  other. 

It  was  precisely  the  same  principle  that  underlay  tlie 
Braunsberg  conflict,  which  now  flamed  up  afresh  and 

burned  fiercely  for  severdl  months  (March 

The  Hishop  '^  ^ 

bfn^lto  wonis     to   September,    1S72).      We   have  already 

with  Dr.  I'alk.  ,  Tk*-i  t'  a  n   T^         iJ 

seen  how  Joishop  Krementz,  of  Lrmeland 
excommunicated  Dr.  Wollmann,  a  lay  Catholic  teacher, 
who  refused  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  the  Dogmas  of 
the  Vatican.  The  same  punishment  wsis  afterwards 
inflicted  on  J^-ofessor  Michelis.  For  simply  venturing 
to  differ  in  theological  opinion  from  the  chief  of  their 
diocese,  these  men  were  turned  out  of  the  Church,  and 
thus  degraded  to  the  rank  of  social  Pariahs.*  We  again 
repeat  that  this  was  done  in  open  scorn  of  an  unam- 
biguous law,  which  requires  the  previous  assent  of  the 
State  to  any  action  of  the  Church  affecting  the  worldly 
well-being  of  its  members.  Dr.  Falk,  therefore,  dfr 
manded  of  the  Bishop  proper  amends  for  his  conduct, 
on  pain  of  stoppage  of  his  pay.  The  Bishop  replied 
that,  when  the  civil  and  canon  law  came  into  conflict,  he 
was  bound  meanwhile  to  obey  the  latter.  To  this  the 
Minister  rejoined  by  again  requiring  the  Bishop  to 
counteract  the  evil  eflects  of  his  sentence  on  the  two 
teachers,  and  to  declare  that  he  would  henceforth  obey 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  their  entirety.  The  stitt-necked 
prelate  answered  by  denying  that  his  ban  carried  with  it 

*  Tlio  faithful  were  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  of  any  kind  K^^^ 
trrr  witli  the  outcubts,  on  pain  of  "losscT  ban." 
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be  injurious  results  alleged,  and  by  declaring  his  readi- 
ess  to  declare  as  much  in  a  formal  way  to  all   his 

ergy- 

Meanwhile,  a  commemoration-festival  at  Marienburg, 
>  be  attended  by  the  Emperor  and  the  Princes  of  his 
>use,  was  near.     It  had  been  resolved  to     „ 

Pas^aeo  of 

Jebrate  the  centenary  of  the  recovery  of  th?*Bi^oplnd 
rmeland  and  West  Prussia  from  the  Poles 
f  Frederick  the  Great,  so  Bishop  Krementz  wrote  to 
.quire  whether  he  might  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
ergy  to  testify  their  personal  devotion  to  His  Majesty. 
he  Emperor  said  that  he  would  be  very  glad  to  receive 
Lm,  but  only  on  condition  of  his  previously  professing 
Qconditional  submission  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
hereupon  the  Bishop  lost  no  time  in  assuring  His 
[ajesty  that,  on  purely  political  ground,  he  was  quite 
repared  to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  sovereignty  of 
lie  temporal  power,  but  that,  in  matters  of  faith  and 
iscipline,  he  was  equally  willed  to  obey  the  authority 
f  the  Church  alone.  Bishop  Krementz  had  quibbled 
^ith  Dr.  Falk,  and  had  essayed  to  split  straws  with  his 
overeign.  He  was,  therefore,  now  put  into  the  hands 
f  a  man  against  whom  neither  subtlety  nor  subterfuge 
as  ever  been  known  to  prevail. 

Prince  Bismarck  curtly  informed  him  that  he  would 
nly  be  received  by  the  Emperor,  if  he  avowed  his 
lleeriance  to  the  law  bv  admitting;  that  he 

^  ./  o  Bisninrck 

lad  broken  it.     Driven  thus  into  a  corner,     n^shopVi^is 

he  Bishop  at  once  intimated  to  the  Ein- 

)eror  the  impossibility  of  his  appearing  at  Marienburg, 
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and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  demand- 
ing an  explanation  of  his  cliange  of  front.  The  Prince 
merelj'^  returned  that,  in  formulating  the  Emperor's  con- 
ditions as  he  did,  he  believed  he  was  helping  the  Bishop 
out  of  a  difficulty  by  altering  the  tense  of  the  required 
dechiration  from  the  future  to  the  past.  Soon  after  this, 
the  wilful  priest  was  informed  that  his  pay  had  been 
stopped.  The  State  was  no  longer  bound  to  fulfil  its 
obligations  towards  a  man  who  failed  to  perform  his 
duties  to  the  State.  That  was  all.  The  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Treasury  for  arrears  of  salary,  but 
lost  his  case  in  every  court. 

In  the  Clerical  camp,  of  course,  the  measure  acted 
like  a  hundred  bombs.  A  loud  uproar  was  at  once 
raised,  and  **  To  arms !  To  tuTns  !  "  was  the  cry.    The 

expulsion   of  the  Jesuits,   with  the  treat- 

A  knot  of  q lis-  .       i      •  ^^  o    t^  i         i      i     1 

jupauoiispiru-     meut  ot  their  colleague  of  Enneland,  had 

exasperated  beyond  measure  the  German 
bishops,  and  back  they  ilew  to  Fulda,  where,  again 
assembled  round  the  tomb  of  St.  Boniface,  they  took 
counsel  of  each  other  what  to  do.  These  grave  and 
reverend  fathers  in  God  carried  no  lethal  arms,  nor 
scowled  ferociously  from  beneath  their  dark  sombrero 
hats ;  and  they  met  and  talked  with  a  look,  and  even 
with  a  feeling,  of  innocence  in  the  face  of  all  the  world: 
vet  thev  were  everv  bit  as  much  political  conspirators 
as  the  masked  and  huddled  knot  of  midnight  whisperers, 
who  gather  in  some  churchyard-comer  to  compass 
treason  and  contrive  sedition. 

The  outcome  of  their  confabulations  was  a  long  and 
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elaborate  memorial  on  the  state  of  the  Church  which 
they  sent  to  all  the  German  Governments,  and  which, 
in  point  of  fact,  was  nothing  but  a  down-  . 

.    *  .  ^  1       -^  virtual  de-    / 

right  declaration  of  war.  It  clearly  proved  ^Jj^^iVi-  ' 
that,  despite  their  previous  recalcitrancy, 
the  German  bishops  had  now  become  the  unreserved 
and  willing  thralls  of  the  Pope.  The  document  de- 
nounced, and  encouraged  resistance  to,  all  the  anti- 
Papal  measures  hitherto  taken  by  the  State ;  and  it  set 
forth  the  divine  rights  and  doctrines  (dangerous  to  the 
civil  power  in  the  highest  degree)  to  which  the  Church 
would  continue  to  cling,  come  what  might.  If  the 
Goveniment  had  any  doubts  as  to  the  course  it  should 
pursue,  they  were  now  dispelled,  and  it  at  once  began  to 
incorporate  its  ideas  in  various  dnift-laws. 

But,    meanwhile,    its   attention  wjus    called   to   the 
progress    of   a    serious    agitatir)n    outside    the    Church 
it>elf.     At   Hreslau,   at  ^Iayen<*<*,  and  at   Cologne,   the 
Catholics     had     held    larw    niet'tiuLTs    and 
drawn    up   rrsolutions,    issiu-d   stirring    ap-  "^*' 

prals  to  thrir  co-religionists,  sent  addresses  of  allegiance 
t«»  the  l^^p(^  and  otherwise  support<'d  the  aetion  of  the 
n-lx'llious  bishops.  The  numerous  Catholic  soci(*ties, 
which  had  sprung  up  in  (rerniany  sinc<»  1*^1"^,  began  to 
transfer  their  activity  from  confessional  to  j)olitical 
gnamd;  an<l  with  IVince  Hisniarck,  to  see  a  danger  was 
to  (h*al  with  it.  A  ministerial  decree,  then'fore,  was 
issiied  with  r<'sj)ect  to  the  Mayence  organisation  for- 
biddint'  all  State  ofHcials  to  l)(*lon'jr  to  it,  "or  to  anv 
other  societies  whose  aims  were  hostile  to  the  (lovern- 
/  -^ 
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ment."  Thus  the  autumn  passed,  in  ever-increasing 
intensity  of  skirmishing  fire,  preluding  the  mingled 
close  of  battle. 

In  the  Prussian  Chamber  the  Clericals  made  repeated 
attempts  to  recapture  lost  positions,  but  on  each  occa- 
sion they  .were  repulsed.  The  towering  form  of  Prince 
Bismarck  Bismarck  was  not  meanwhile  visible  in  the 

Knlciish  ud-        ranks  of  those  combatants  whose  watchword 

dress  of  syin- 

puthy.  ^^.^g  a  j^^  Popery,"  but  he  continued  to  give 

them  direction  and  encouragement.  Replying  to  an  ad- 
dress of  sympathy  from  England,  the  Chancellor  said:— 

"  I  agi*ee  with  you  in  thinking  tliat,  in  a  well-ordered  state  of 
socioty,  every  person  and  ev(?ry  creed  should  enjoy  such  degree  of 
liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  freedom  of  others  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  nation.  In  the  strugj^le,  too,  for  this  piinciple,  God  ^ill 
protect  the  (German  Empire  against  those  opponents  who  use  His  holy 
name  as  a  cloak  for  their  hostility  to  our  domestic  peace." 

With  the  year  1872,  one  of  the  acts  of  the  engross- 
ing drama  "Pope  or  Kaiser?  "  ended  with  a  fine  specta- 
cular scene.    The  curtain  dropped  on  the  Papal  Olympus 

with  an<^ry  Hi^htninc's  playinff  round  its  top. 

Thunderbolts         ^       .         ^  ^      ^  5  ,  ,  m     i 

from  the  Duriiiii:   thc   past   few   months  the  mitred 

Ipamuoruii  Jovo  had  uot  bccn  sparing  of  his  thunder- 
bolts against  the  impious  Titan  who  had 
dared  to  assail  his  heaven  of  dogmas.  We  have  seen 
how  he  prophesied  the  descent  of  a  stone  from  the  Hill 
of  Zion  that  would  "bruise  the  foot  of  the  Imperial 
Colossus.''  He  had  also  sneered  at  the  autumn  meeting 
of  the  three  Emperors  as  a  **  merely  human  Areopagus," 
"  whereof  one  member  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
Churcli.*'     But  these  were  the  mere  mutterings  of  liis 
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wrath  preceding  the  outburst  of  its  storm.  Addressing 
a  Consistory  of  two-and-twenty  Cardinals  (December 
23rd),  the  Pope  referred  to  the  cruel  persecutions  in  the 
German  Empire,  where  "  force  and  fraud  "  were  equally 
used  to  annihilate  the  Church,  and  to  the  "  unabashed 
impudence  "  with  which  it  was  asserted  that  the  Catho- 
lics themselves  were  to  blame  for  the  action  of  the 
Government.  To  these  abusive  words  the  object  of 
their  fury  at  once  replied  by  a  significant  act  The  I 
German  Charge  d'Affaires  was  recalled  from  Home.  On 
the  very  day  he  left,  the  Pope  received  a  telegram  from 
"  the  Catholics  of  Germany "  expressing  their  deep 
gratitude  for  the  ti»rms  of  his  abusive  allocution.  The 
Author  of  Evil  himself  could  not  have  wished  for  a 
better  thickening  of  the  plot. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  the  new  year  (1S73)  the  curtain 
au:ain   rose  and  discovered   Dr.    Falk,    with     ThoMa- 
knitti'd  brows  and  lips  compressed,  entering         ^'^'^ 
tli«*  Prussian  Chamber  with  four  remedial  measures  in 
his  hand. 

TIm*  First  of  thosr,  whidi  had  Ikmmi  dnift^Ml  in  llic  |>n*vious  Xovfin- 
\m'T,  was  ])l}iinly  int<'ii(i(*(l  t<»  ol>viatt;  the  n'ciirn'nco  of  such  OJUitlicts 
}HtWf«>ii  th«»  UMiijHirul  and  spiritual  j>o\\<ts  as  had  )»rokt'n  out  at 
lJ<Miii  ainl  I^niuns)M'r;4.  Tn-ating  of  tht*  (h-finition  and  limitation  of 
♦•crl<'si;i>tital  |K*naltii*s,  it  sr<-nn'd  to  «*aih  Church  its  ri;^ht  of  discijilim* 
within  the  ivli^ioiw  sphere,  and  the  re;^'ulation  of  eon<litiuns  of 
h»»-njlH*r.shij»  even  to  disiiii^siil  ;  hut  it  forl»ad  the  Churih  t<»  pass 
«i\»r  into  the  sj»h»'i'e  of  ei\il  penalties,  and  to  j»ronounee  against 
the  jwi-snn.  pn»|H'i-ty,  fnM'd(»ni,  nr  g^wnl  name  of  the  citizen  ;  ami  it 
deelared  that  the  ( 'huTch  sh(»uld  not  use  it.^  diM.'ij>line  so  as  to  hriiig 
in  tpie^tion  oln-dieiiee  to  th»*  lawx  of  the  land,  to  <'o»'rce  or  intimidate 
a  \ot«r,  or  ch -grade  a  j>uhlic  ollicer  for  d«»ing  his  duty. 
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The  Second  and  most  important  Bill,  relating  to  the  training  and 
installation  of  the  clergy,  provided  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  to 
the  sacred  ministry,  of  wliatever  denomination,  who  had  not  passed 
the  linal  examination  at  a  public  High  School,  studied  theology  for 
three  years  at  a  German  University,  and  obtained  besides  from  the 
State  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal 
(education.     It  furthermore  placed  all  existing  seminaries  and  monastic 
colleges  under  the  surveillance  of  the  State,  and  forbad  the  opening 
of  new  ones.     Finally,  it  l>ound  ecclesiastical  superiors  to  intimate 
to  the  State  the  intended  ai)poiiitment  or  transference  of  any  clergy- 
man, and  empowered  the  Government  to  veto  either  of  these  acts  on 
the  ground  of  the  insufficient  educiition  or  the  criminal  or  suspect^id 
(lK)litical)  character  of  the  nominee.     The  main  object  of  thia  la* 
was  to  nutioualise  and  Germuuis(}  the  clergy,  and  elevate  tbem  as 
public  olliccrs ;  to  deal  with  them  as  with  other  professore ;  to  insist 
that,  instead  of  being  shut  up  as  a  separate  caste  from  boyhood  in 
monastic  schools  and  colhjges  where  they  would  be  educated  for  the 
service  of,  and  in  the  spirit  of,  Rome  at  the  cost  of  the  State,  they 
should  have  an  open,  manly  ti-aining  with  other  boys  in  the  free  light 
and  air  of  science  and  letters,  as  a  broad  and  liberal  preparation  for 
their  si>ocial  theological  studios. 

The  Third  Mt^jisure  has  l>een  descriljed  as  a  law  to  favour  and 
]>rotect  disoont.  Hitherto  in  Prussia  this  process  had  cost  time  and 
IKitieniv  and  money,  and  involved  the  loss  of  social  standing. 
All  vexatious  restrictions  on  the  subject  were  now,  therefore, 
replaced  l>y  the  simple  rule  that  any  one  might  secede,  with  legal 
(J fleet,  from  any  Church  by  declaring  his  will  in  this  respect  before 
the  local  judge.  This  law  was  primarily  meant  to  open  to  the  Old 
Catholics  a  door  of  escaj)e  into  lil>erty,  and  on  that  account  was 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  Romish  hierarehy ;  but  it  equally  applied  to 
Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jew. 

The  Fourth  P>ill  placed  all  Church  reformatories  for  the  discipline 
of  ecclesiastics  under  the  supervision  of  the  State,  forbad  corjioral 
chjistiscmeut,  proxidod  against  all  fonns  of  secret  and  arbitrary 
punislniKnit,  and  created  a  royjil  tribunal  of  revision  and  appeal  for 
ecclesiastical  causes  arising  out  of  his  law.  Fai*  from  persecuting  the 
CI  lurch,  suH'ly  such  a  measure  was  calculated  to  protect  each  of  its 
nuMnbei-s. 
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Such,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  foiir  celebrated 
enactment^s,  now  known  as  the  May  Laws.*  For  South 
Germany,  especially  for  Wiirtemberg  and  even  Baden, 
they  presented  little  that  was  essentially  new  ;  but  they 
bore  a  most  revolutionary  odour  in  Prussia,  where  the 
Church  had  grossly  abused  its  exceptional  privileges, 
and  where  its  efforts  to  encroach  on  the  civil  power  were 
stimulated  by  its  aggressive  feelings  towards  the  Pro- 
testant faith.  Laid  before  the  Chamber  in  January, 
the  discussion  of  these  enactments  lasted  four  months, 
and  evoked  parliamentary  storms  such  as  have  not  been 
Hntnesseil  since  the  **  Conflict  Time." 

The  whole  nation  was  stirred  with  strife.  "  Hi- 
Guelph  !  "  "  Hi-Ghibelline  !  "  again  resounded  from 
apposing  ranks,  as  in  the  days  of  the  (j„,,„h ,,,,,, 
Ilohenstaufens.  All  Europe  looked  on.  ^i^»>i»"»»^ 
H<»duc«»<l  to  its  narrowest  limits,  the  issue  between  the 
combatants  was  clear.  All  the  arguments  (*ver  used, 
now  or  afterwards,  by  the  Clericuils,  may  be  con- 
ileiised  in  the  words  of  the  nobh*  lord  who,  prompted  by 
Cardinal  Manning,  onc(»  exehiimed,  that  he  was  "an 
Englishman,  if  you  pl(*as(»,  but  a  Catholic  first."  Th(» 
simj)Ie  converse  of  this  political  theory,  and  nothing 
more,  was  enunciated  in  detail  by  Dr.  Falk  with  respect 
to  Prussia  and  the  four  measures  we  hav<»  summarised. 
The   ritramontaut\s   cried    out    that    these    laws  would 

•  Strictly  H|M»akin>r.  tlwy  an*  only  tlie  kernel  of  tln»  Mny  Laws.  In 
th»»  Kami*  month  of  tln»  following  yi'nr  other  similar  ernK'tmrnts  won* 
jMi-***'*!.  and  tin*  term,  indeeil,  lias  imw  U'cnme  to  he  applittl  ^en<»nilly  to 
the  whole  M?rieH  «»f  auti-Pai>al  mea.sure.s  iMUi>etl  during  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Falk,  l^ri  79. 
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A'iolate  tlie  Constitution  of  the  country,  outrage  the  con- 
science of  all  its  Catholic  inhabitants,  destroy  the  divine 
institutions,  and  frustrate  the  functions  of  the  Church, 
They  were  told,  in  reply,  that  the  Church  had  room 
enough  left,  if  it  liked,  to  perform  its  proper  task — "the 
perfecting  of  man  in  the  sight  of  God."  But  the 
Church  was  animated  with  the  spirit  of  a  sturdy  beggar, 
whom  bread,  without  beef,  will  not  content. 

The  Prussian  bishops  were  promptly  to  the  front 
again.      Their  Fulda    manifesto  of  the  previous  Sep- 
tember had  elicited  numerous  addresses  of 

AnnthPT  von 

ivomxh"licT-      encouragement   from  their  brethren  in  all 
i8iop8.       pm^^-g  Qf  ii^Q  world.     Emboldened  by  this 

general  sympathy,  and  further  exasperated  by  the  action 
of  the  State,  they  now  implored  the  Emperor  to  with- 
hold his  sanction  from  measures  which  the  faithful 
would  be  bound  in  conscience  to  ignore.  At  the  same 
time  they  sent  in  to  the  Cabinet,  as  well  as  to  the 
Chambers,  a  virtual  declaration  of  non  possumus.  Mean- 
while, Ihe  (xovernmont  strained  every  nerve  to  perfect 
the  weapon  which  would  deal  with  the  spirit  of  rehel- 
liousnoss  thus  betrayed.  It  had  been  vehemently 
aimied  bv  the  Centre  that  the  Falk  Laws  would  violate 
the  Constitution.  Certainly  this  document  guaranteed 
independence  to  the  Church  in  the  administration  of  its 
**  own  affairs/'*  But,  unfortunately,  the  Government 
had  never  carried  out  its  intention  of  defining  by  law 
the  region  of  these  *'  affairs,"  and  to  this  omission  >*'as 
mainly  due  the  present  strife. 

*  See  Prussiau  Constitutiou  (Arts.  15 — 18)  in  Appendix. 
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The  Government  and  its  Liberal  supporters  recog- 
nised  the   force   of  the  Clerical   arguments   as  to  the 
inviolability  of   the    Constitution,  but  they  met  them 
by  a  proposal  that   it    should   be  altered. 
And  no   sooner  said   than  done.     A   Bill     the  i>ruH«ian 

C  onntitiition; 

was  brought  in  which,  virhile  leaving  the  "K"itS5Jij>a"iKi 
Churches  internally  autonomous  as  before, 
subjected  them  to  the  laws  and  supervision  of  the  State. 
After  much  wordy  warfare,  it  was  at  length  passed  by 
large  majorities.  Descending  into  the  arena  of  debate, 
Bismarck  made  a  splendid  appeal  to  the  Upper  Chamber 
in  a  s|K»ech  which  might  well  pass  for  an  essay  by 
Carlyle  on  "  Kingship  and  Priestcraft/'  The  boundary, 
lie  said,  between  these  two  elements  must  be  dniwn  in 
Kuch  a  way  as  would  piTmit  the  State  to  exist.  "  For  in 
the  kingdom  of  this  world  it  has  rule  {reffimetil)*  and 
|m»<'«(L»u(v."  The  passing  of  the  Hill  for  altering  the 
Constitution  lt»ft  no  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  the  nieasun^s 
with  which  it  Inul  hern  brou<;ht  into  harnionv,  thouiifh 
the  Chanc<»llor  still  deen^'d  it  necessarv  to  stand  forth 
again  as  thrir  anient  advocate  in  tlu*  I'ppcr  House, 
where  the  Opposition  included  an  uncoinj)roinising  band 
of  Prott»stant  Feudalists.  Hut  licn»aIso  the  four  Hills — 
without  which  (iencral  von  Koon,  Minister-Hrcsi<lent, 
d«-clarcd  the  country  "could  not  live" — were  fuially 
approv»-d  (1st  May),  and  a  fortnight  later  wcn»  jironuil- 
gatcd  as  j)art  of  the  statute-law  of  Prussia,  which  every 
<itizen,  lay  and  clerical,  was  b(jund  at  his  j)eril  to  obey. 

•   In  tlh*  H  ■ti'M'  !i*M'l  hy  .T«»]iii  Kn'»x  wli»'ii  \w  sj>okf  <»f  tli»'  "  monstrous 
r*ii  III'  nt  of  wonim." 
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But  the  bishops  were  not  at  all  of  this  mind.  They 
hastened  to  inform  the  Ministry  that  they  could  on 
Passive  ro-  ^^  account  encouragc  observance  of  the  laws 
si^vtrerep^      just   made,    which   violated   the   principles 

whereby  all  Christian  peoples,  since  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  had  regulated  the  relations 
between  Church  and  State ;  and  that,  in  fact,  they  were 
firmly  minded  to   resort   to   passive   resistance.     The 
Catholic  journals  which  printed  their  audacious  declara- 
tion were  at  once  seized.     The  bishops  were  requested 
to  send  in  full  details  of  all  the  educational  institutions 
under  their  care,  for  which  they  might  desire  the  recog- 
nition of  the  State  under  the  law  touching  the  training 
of  the  clergy.    But  all  they  sent  in  were  angry  protests; 
and  to  these  the  prompt  reply  was  the  stoppage  of  State 
grants   to   certain  Clerical    seminaries.*      Instructions 
were  issued  to  all  the  local  authorities  for  the  vigilant 
administration  of  the  May  Laws,  while  the  Jesuits  and 
their  affiliated  Orders  were  sternly  dealt  with. 

At  this  juncture  an  amusing  incident  occurred.  The 
infuriated  Pope  wrote  to  the  Emperor  (7th  August, 
1S73),  complaining  of  these  harsh  enactments  against 
the  Church. 

"If  your  Majesty,"  said  Pio  Nono,  "does  not,  as  I  am  told, 
approve  —  and  tlu!;  lottera  you  have  heretofore  written  me  show  tliat 

you  cannot  approve — all  that  is  now  being  done,  how 
Corrcs-  is  it  that  your  Government   continues  in  the  petli 

t\y L^v.u  the  that  it  has  entered,  constantly  increasing  the  rigour 

Kmptror.   ^         of  its  me»i.sur(»s  a^Tiinst  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 

which,  whil(j  they  do  so  much  harm  to  that  religion* 
are  only  undermining  your  Majesty's  throne — you  may  rest  assured  f ' 

•  At  Paderbom,  Fulda,  Troves,  Cologne,  Posen,  and  other  places. 
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To  this  epistle  the  Emperor,  with  Bismarck  at  his 
elbow,  bluntly  replied  that — 

His  Holiness  must  l>e  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Prussian  Con- 
stitution if  he  supposed  that  any  law  could  be  made  without  the 
royal  awtent  ;  and  that  his  Majesty  was  iirmly  resolved  to  preserve 
peace  and  onler  in  His  dominions  from  the  "  State-imperilling " 
machinations  of  ecclesiastical  rebels,  "  with  whose  aims  the  I'eligion 
of  Jesus  Christ  had  nothing  whatever  to  do/' 

The  official  publication  of  this  exquisite  corres- 
pondence, which  the  exasperated  Clericals  denounced 
as  a  breach  of  faith,  elicited  a  chorus  of  European 
praise,  and  added  to  the  popularity  of  a  Sovereign 
who  seemed  to  have  already  won  every  possible  grain 
of  his  people's  love.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bitterness 
felt  by  the  Pope  at  receiving  such  an  emphatic  letter 
from  the  p]mperor  was  intensified  by  the  visit  to  Berlin 
of  Victor  Emmanuel,  who  was  treated   with  the   most 


ostentatious  distinction.* 


On  the  same  day  as  the  EmjHTor  thus  n'j)Iied  to 
the  Po])o's  hotter,  the  Ministry  decided  to  reco^^nisc 
the  choice  and  consecration  of  the  excommunieated 
Professor    Ileinkens,   as   Pisliop  of  the  Old 

Tho  Old  » 

Catholics  in  Germanv.  He  had  b(»en  t'«i;|'7iit-»;tt 
chosfu  by  lay  and  clerical  representatives 
of  the  sect  from  all  parts  of  the  P]mpire,  and  installed 
hy  a  Jans<»nist  j)relate  in  Holland,  unheeding  of  the 
l\)j)e.  Hut  the  Prussian  Government,  advised  by  the 
best  authorities  on  canon  law,  saw  nothing  in  this  to 
invalidate  the  episco})al  laying  on  of  hands,  and  its  view 
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was  afterwards  taken  by  Baden,  Hesse,  and  Bavaria. 
To  emphasise  its  opinion,  it  gave  Bishop  lleinkens  a 
donation  of  16,000  thalers — an  act  that  was  duly 
stigmatised  in  the  Eneyclica  of  the  following  November, 
which  hurled  bitter  reproaches  at  the  Emperor  and  his 
chief  adviser. 

Meanwhile,  tnie  to  their  word,  the  Catholic  clergy 
acted  in  scornful  defiance  of  the  May  Laws.     In  par- 
ticular, the  bishops  continued  to   install  priests  with- 
out giving  the  previous  statutory  notice  to 
the   Government.      The   consequence    was 
that  Dr.  Falk's  directions  to  strike  and  spare  not  were 
obeyed  to  the  letter.     All  such  appointments,  all  the 
official  acts  of  such  nominees,  christenings,  marriages, 
and  even  burials,  were  declared  invalid  before  the  law. 
The  Church  books  and  seals  of  parishes  thus  irregularly 
held  were  impounded.     A  vista  of  terrible  social  chaos 
was  opened  up. 

Now,  of  all  those  who  were  guilty  of  creating  this 

confusion,  the  most  lawless  and  determined  was  Count 

Miecislaus  Halka  Ledochovsky,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen 

V  and  Posen.     This  Polish  nobleman  mainly 

Archbishop  ...  .' 

umtiris  u'c'is  of     owed  his  position  as  prelate  to  Prince  Bis- 

marck,  who,  m  the  teeth  oi  much  oppo- 
sition, had  achieved  his  nomination  to  a  post  of  so 
much  influence  in  a  province  still  deeply  disaffected 
towards  the  Prussian  Crown.  It  is  not  often  that 
Bismarck  misjudges  men,  but  in  the  case  of  Ledoch- 
ovskv  he  did  so.  This  subtle  ecclesiastic,  whose 
various  diplomatic  services  to  the  Pope  ended  in  his 
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ap{)ointment  as  Nuntius  at  Brussels,  had  been  selected 
by  the  Chancellor  as  the  likeliest  man  to  restrain  the 
clergy  from  political  agitation  in  Prussian  Poland. 
But  he  soon  became  their  ardent  champion,  and  gave 
his  princely  patron  ample  cause  to  repeat  the  words  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  to  a  rebellious  bishop — 
"  Proud  prelate,  you  know  what  you  were  bf^fore  I  made 
you  what  you  are :  if  you  do  not  immediately  comply 
with  my  request,  by  God,  I  will  unfrock  you  !  "  * 

The  events  of  1S70  soon  made  Ledochovsky  throw 
off  the  dissimulation  which  had  cloaked  his  treason. 
The  source  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  being  now 
reduced  to  Peter's  pence,  the  Archbishop  of  Posen 
became  an  importunate  canvasser  for  this  precarious 
fund  ;  and,  like  a  second  Tetzel,  introduced  a  kind  of 
beef-tax  into  his  province,  by  permitting  his  flocks  to 
substitute  the  p(»nitt»nce  of  a  money-fuK*  for  that  of 
abstention  from  meat  in  Lrnt.  It  was  disc-ovcnMl  that, 
durini^  the  Vatican  Council,  the  Pc{:(!  liad  created  him 
Primatt*  of  Poland — a  title  which  presupposiMl  the  inde- 
jMMidenee  of  that  country  and  j)rocure(l  him  a  place  in 
the  Ultramontane  Cah'udar  for  \^1*^  amonir  the*  Sove- 
reit^ns  of  Europe,  as  representative  of  the  Polish  kint^s. 
FurthtTmore,  it  was  found  that  he  held  treasonahh* 
corrt»sj)omlence  with  th<»  bishops  of  Hussian  Poland, 
metliatin<^  l)et\v<»en  i\w\\\  and  Ponu*  in  defiance  of  a  law 
which  n'serve<l  this  otllce  to  tlieir  (lovernnient.  His 
pastorals  were  .so  full  of  instillation  to  rebellion,  of 
sMMpathy  with  the  national  aspiration>i  of  the  Poles,   of 

•  H'iif'itn'f  C'liii^t.  Hiftf.  (>j  KutjhimL  nijr  v«»l.. f<lit lull  Murniv  .p.  !♦►♦). 
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fiery  partis<inship  for  the  Pope,  that  the  Government 
was  forced  to  take  steps  to  prevent  their  reaching  the 
ears  of  youth.  Dr.  Falk  had  decreed  that  rcHgious 
instruction  in  the  higher  schools  should,  like  that  in 
other  subjects,  be  conveyed  in  German.  Ledoebovsky 
commanded  that  the  Polish  tongue  should  be  used  as 
hitherto,  and  was  praised  for  his  impudence  by  the  Pope. 
Some  teachers  obe3'ed  him,  and  were  of  course  dismissed. 
The  Archbishop  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  enactment 
entrusting  the  State  with  the  inspection  of  schools,  and 
mocked  at  the  May  Laws.  No  power  on  earth,  he  said, 
was  entitled  to  prescribe  how  a  Catholic  priest  should  be 
educated.  To  this  the  Government  replied  by  at  once 
shutting  up  the  seminary  of  Posen,  and  withdrawing  its 
grant  to  that  at  Gnesen. 

But  the  fury  of  his  rebelliousness  was  chiefly  vented 
in  violating  the  famous  Anzpigopflicht,  or  legal  duty  of 
ecclesiastical  superiors  to  pre-intimate  to  the  State  the 
nomination  or  transference  of  priests.*  Livings  iu 
Ledoehovsky's  province,  which  had  long  been  vacant, 
were  now  suddenly  filled  without  a  word  of  notice  to  the 
civil  power ;  while  poor  curates,  who  contentedly  thought 
they  had  settled  down  for  life,  were  shuffled  about  in  the 
most  ar1)itrar3'  manner  like  a  pack  of  cards.  In  this 
way  the  "  Primate  of  Poland  "  had,  with  malice  afore- 
thought, committed  about  sixty  distinct  breaches  of  the 
one  law  in  question,  not  to  speak  of  others,  before  it 
w^as  nine  mouths  old.  He  had  been  duly  warned.  He 
went  on  acting  as  before.     His  pay  w^as  stopped.    He 

•  See  p.  29-1.  anU, 
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continued  to  spite  the  law.  He  was  called  upon  by  the 
Government  to  lay  down  an  office  which  he  exercised  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  weal.  The  contumacious 
priest  merely  indulged  in  vapourings  about  his  divine 
credentials,  and  about  false  shepherds  who,  at  sight  of  a 
wolf,  forsake  their  flocks. 

Fines  carae  raining  down  upon  him,  but,  encouraged 
by  the  Pope,  he  would  not  pay  a  single  doit.  The 
Polish  nobility  offered  to  collect  subscrip-  msimprison- 
tions  on  his  behalf;  but   he  spurned  their  ™^" 

offers,  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  the  famous  pair  of  eleemosy- 
nary shoes.     By   the   end   of  the  year,  1873,  all   his 
available  property  had  been  distrained,  and  he  had  still 
16,000  thalers  to  pay.     He  was  summoned   before   a 
civil  tribunal  at  Posen,  but  refused  to  appear.     He  was 
requested   to   pa}-    up   the   balance    of    his   fines,   but 
answered  never  a  w^ord.     Insolence   on   one  side,  and 
patience  on  the  other  could  go  no  further.     My  Lord 
Archbishop,  therefore,  was  at  last  arrested  and  marched 
off*  to  gaol  at  Ostrovo,  where  for  the  next  two  years  he 
had  ample  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  doctrine,  not  only  of 
passive  but  of  active  resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  work 
out  a  new  theorj"  of  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State  in  agreement  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.* 

•  Soon  also  after  his  imprisonment  he  was  deposed  from  offiee  by  tlie 
Hew  Court  for  Ecolesiastieal  Causi^s,  whicli,  by  the  way,  was  compostKl  of 
six  Pnitestants  and  four  Old  Catliolics.  A  year  after  his  inearceratiou, 
Xiedochovsky  was  ereattnl  a  cardiiml  by  the  Po[k\  in  reeognition  of  his 
suffering  for  the  sake  of  the  Holy  Church,  and  on  liis  liberation,  in  1876, 
lie  rei^aired  to  the  Vatican,  where  he  has  ever  since  lived  as  pensioner  and 
chief  adviser  of  the  Pope,  on  affairs  connected  with  the  "  Kulturkampf .'* 
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As  being  not  only  the  first,  but  also  the  most  tj'pical 

case  of  episcopal  disobedience  to  the  May  Laws  that  was 

dealt  with,  we   have   devoted   much  more 

niifldeincun-  attention  to  the  rebellious  career  of  Arch- 
ants  ^ 

bishop  Ledochovsky  than  we  can  to  that 
of  any  of  his  colleagues,  who  similarly  sinned  and 
similarly  suftered.  Whether  they  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  martyrs  or  as  misdemeanants,  we  will  leave  our  readers 
to  judge.  But  none  can  read  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  as  described  by  Macaulay,  without  sharing  the 
exultation  of  the  multitudes  which  hailed  their  acquittal, 
seeing  that  they  had  been  malignantly  arraigned  for  re- 
fusing to  contribute  to  a  breach  of  law.  But  the  proven 
charge  against  the  Prussian  Bishops  was  that  they  had 
sought  to  exercise  that  very  dispensing  power  which 
their  English  compeers  had  so  manfully  withstood ;  and 
their  offence,  therefore,  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  justly  cost  perfidious  James  his  crown. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of    1873,    Prussia  had 
gone   to  the  poll,    and   the   Catholics  made   desperate 

efforts  for  their  cause.     Stooping  to  bitter 

Tncmisi'of  the  ^  .  .  i 

ciericui  iMriy.  party  Warfare,  the  rebellious  bishops  directed 
their  flocks  how  to  bear  themselves  in  the  political  fiay. 
The  result  was  that  the  Clericals  emerged  from  tlio 
elections  almost  twice  as  strong  as  before.     But,  on  tlw 


In  tho  course  of  1S77  lio  was  ngaiii  successively  st^ntenced,  in  ahtetUiifj^^ 
iinprisoniiient  for  iRTiods  of  two  and  a  half  jears,  kcvoii  niontliH.  ind  t*** 
yiars,  for  "arro^atiu^  the  exercise  of  episeojm I  rights  "  in  hi»  diort*'* 
wliile  a  warrant  was  issued  lor  his  arrcnt.  That,  with  such  aii«l>i*"* 
Ijedocliovsky,  R«»nie  shouhl  not  have  dibtiiiguishod  itbclf  by  a  spirit  ui 
eoiieiliatioii,  is  nut  to  be  wuudercd  at. 
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other  baud,  the  united  Liberals  gained  most  of  the 
seats  which  the  Conservatives  had  lost,  and  they  still 
formed  a  compact  majority.  More  significant,  perhaps, 
than  the  increase  of  the  Centre,  was  the  return  of  Dr. 
Falk  in  six  different  constituencies.  The  Clericals- 
thought  to  assert  their  newly-acquired  strength  by 
demanding  the  abrogation  of  the  May  Laws;  but 
their  motion  was  rejected  by  an  .overwhelming  vote, 
and  replied  to  by  a  bill  for  making  civil  marriage 
compulsory. 

The  Clericals,  of  course,  cried  out  that  this  measure 
primarily  aimed  at  destroying  the  Church  by  depriving 
it  of  its   heaven-appointed   functions  :    but 
its  object  was  as  clear  as  day.     It  was  the     th^^i^/for ' 
necessary  complement  of   the   May   Laws. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Government  refused  to  reco^fnise 
the  appointment,  and  consequently  the  official  acts,  of 
clergymen  installed  in  defiance  of  one  of  these  laws ;  so 
it  followed   that   many   Catholics    began    to    pass    for 
married  in  the  eye  of  the  Church,  but  not  in  the  eye  of 
the  State.     To  obviate,   therefore,    the  dreadful  social 
confusion  thus  occasioned,  the  latter  was  bound  to  inter- 
vene in  the  only  possible  way — by  basing  the  validity  of 
the  wedding-tie  on  a  civil  contract,  instead  of  on  an 
ecclesiastical   ceremony  ;   and    by   also  transferring  the 
^gistration  of  births  and  burials   from  the   Church  to 
the  State.     For  it  also  resulted  that  entries  and  extracts 
^f  such   domestic  events,  made  by  illegally  aj)poiuted 
^^^^ynien,  were  not  entitled  to  public  credit.     These 
^ere  the   main   reasons   for   the   measure,    though  the 
u 


\ 
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Government  also  desired  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of 
mixed  unions,  to  enable  divorced  persons  to  re-marrv. 
and  to  provide  Old  Catholics  with  such  a  form  of  wed- 
ding as  would  not  force  them  to  quit  the  Cliurch  of 
which  it  still  regarded  them  as  members.  Marriage,  to 
be  valid  before  the  law,  must  be  entered  into  bv  all 
belbre  the  magistrate,  though  the  contracting  parties 
might  subsequently  seek  the  consecration  of  the  Church; 
and  their  omission  to  do  this  would  merely  prove — not 
that  the  State  had  estranged  the  nation  from  the  Church, 
but  that  the  Church  was  failing  to  keep  alive  the  reli- 
gious consciousness  of  the  nation. 

The  Chancellor  was  quite  alive  to  the  grave  sig- 
nificance of  the  new  measure,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
keen  mental  conflict  that  he  yielded  on  the  subject  to 

the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Cabinet.  His 
iio?m-iiik(Mhc     surrender  to  its  will   was  dictated  bv  the 

Kulse  MollKT.  "' 

conviction,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  everv 
statesman  to  subordinate  his  own  private  views  to  the 
exigeucies  of  the  public  weal.  The  religious  aspect  ol 
the  (juestion  was  still  viewed  by  the  Chancellor  in  much 
the  siunc  light  as  it  had  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  be- 
fore, wheu,  as  an  orthodox  Junker,  he  pleaded  with  such 
pious  elo(|uence  against  the  institution  of  civil  marriage.* 

•  Duriiij*"  the  dj'balos  on  the  Prussian  Constitution,  it  had  been  pr*** 
posojl  to  jiddto  ilii'  Cli;irt«*r  n  rlans«»  ninkiug  civil  uiiiiriajTi^  «»nipol*r?"« 
aiul  Bismarck  (Wlaivd  liiinsrlf  ngniust  this  innovation  in  a  speech  whif" 
iiia«h»  a  dvvyt  iniprrssion  at  the  tiino.  It  was  inconsi^tont  of  them,  w' 
nr«;:inHl.  to  havo  in  one  ai*ti<'L*  •juaraiittHMl  ri'lipiims  lilx^rty,  and  in  anotbiT 
tn  iiav«'  saiK'tiniird  (Mnifrssional  srrvitiuh^ ;  for  that  was.  simply  what  twy 
(lid  in  making  tlio  validity  of  (he  parsoifw  hlossing  de])ondent  «ffl  th*" 
previous ^/«<  of  a  villaj^e  serilxN  thus  de^^rading  the  Church  into  thefflt''* 
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The  iiiconsistenc}^  of  course,  between  his  opinions  then 
and  his  action  now,  did  not  escape  bitter  attack ;  but 
he  had  never,  he  said,  acted  like  the  False  Mother  in 
the  tale  of  Solomon's  Judgment,  insisting  on  having 
his  will  even  though  the  State  should  be  rent  asunder 
in  consequence.  He  was  neither  too  proud  nor  too 
obstinate  to  learn,  and  to  adapt  his  views  to  altered 
circumstances.  None  who  voted  for  the  May  Laws, 
and  who  valued  their  reputation  for  consistency,  could 
possibly  withhold  their  support  from  the  Civil  Marriage 
Act ;  so,  with  certain  modifications,  it  was  at  last  passed 
by  large  majorities  in  both  Chambers. 

The  discussion  of  the  subject  furnished  the  Clerical 
foes  of  the  Chancellor  with  an  opportunity 

-  . .  ,       ,  •       J     1   •         The  **  best 

for  repeating  personal  charges  against  his     hated  man  in 
honour,  which  the  Prince,  boiling  with  rage, 
denounced  as  ''  wricked  and  audacious  lies,  invented  to 


train-bearer  of  an  underling  bureaucracy.     Such  a  custom  might  exist  in 

countries  whose  Constitution  was  a  religious  tabula  rasa^  but  it  would  never 

do  for  Prussia  to  substitute  the  police-office  for  the  altar,  especially  in  a 

loose  and   free-thinking  time  which  offered  them   an   ambiguous  moral 

philosophy  for  the  saving  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  taught  them  in 

bloody  characters  that  the  naked  bayonet  only  intervened  between  criminal 

passions  and  the  peaceful  citiz^iu.     He  woidd  not  admit  that  the  solution 

of    the    difficult    question    of    mixed  marriages   between   Catholics   and 

Prot<*8tant8  could  be  materially  promoteil  by  the  proposed   change,   and 

reg^arded  it  as  a  real  want  only  in  the  case  of  a  certain  class  of  Jews. 

But  were  millions,  who  had  remained  true  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  to 

be  thus  constrained  for   the  sake   of  a  few  religious   renegades?     The 

Chamber  ultimately  adopted  an  amendment  reserving  the  institution  of 

mil  marriage  for  a  special  law,  which  was  only  presented  to  Parliament  in 

1859,  being  approved  by  the  Lower  Chamber,  but  rejected  by  the  Upper. 

Save  in  the  Rhine  Province,  and  for  the  Jews  and  certain  classes  of  Di^- 

BMiters,  civil  marriage  only  came  to  be  a  universal  law  of  Prussia  and  tlie 

Empire  in  1875. 

U  2 
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blacken  his  diameter."  *  If,  he  said,  he  were  to  re- 
fute everything  tliat  wa^  written  agahist  him,  he  would 
re<iuire  the  services  not  only  of  a  Press  Bureau  and  a 
Guelph  (''lieptile  ")  Fund,  but  also  of  a  special  Ministrr. 
It  was  an  honour  to  him  to  have  made  so  many  enemies 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  he  was  proud  to 
think  that,  from  "the  Garonne  to  the  Vistula,  and 
horn  the  lialtic  to  the  Tiber,  he  was  at  that  moment 
the  best  hated  man  in  all  Europe." 

Nowhere  was  that  hatred  more  intense  than  among 
the  Catholics  of  France,  for,  to  dislike  of  the  man  who 
had  destroyed  the  Empire,  the}"  now  added  detestation 

of  the  Power  which  had  dethroned  the 
Chancellor  in      Poi)e.      The   Cluincellor  was  not  blind  to 

KiMnco  :  syni-  * 

ailli^in  EnK-'"*     t^^^  ^cw  danger  thus  accruing  to  Gennany 

on  the  Seine,  and  to  Paris  he  addressed 
serious  remonstrances,  which  we  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  record. t  About  the  same  time,  too,  the 
Belgian  Government  was  requested  to  restrain  the  in- 
rianiinatory  language  of  its  clergy ;  but  to  England  it 
was  not  necessary  to  make  such  an  appeal.  The 
Catholic  episco])ate  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  had  sent 

*  Bisman-k  htul  doscrDnHl  tho  bishops  as  **  rcvolntionario"*.'*  or  men 
w]io  "i>la(v<l  tlu'ir  judginoiit  above  the  law;"  and,  in  onlor  to  hrinjf  the 
same  rhjir^cs  honit*  to  its  autlior.  Horr  von  Stdioriemer- Alst  accuiKsl  liinira 
liaviii;^  ovcrtiinHMl  th<'  old  Federal  Coustitution,  of  ha^iiifr.  in  iJ^.^* 
courajrod  tin*  dofertioii  of  the  Hun^ariaii  and  Dalmatian  trcM»p«.  wil  t* 
liaviiijj^  formed  the  Huiipirlan  Le^inu  under  Klapka.  Hcrr  vou  M*ll'n»' 
r<Mlt  foUowed  suit  by  repeatiiijsf  all  the  ealumnies  rt-eently  lanncbod  agww* 
tho  Ciianerllur  by  Genenil  La  Mannora  (in  his  lM>ok  about  the  AnstoM 
eainpnigii.  tn  whieli  we  have  already  refem'dl.  and  by  oxprossing  ofi 
"  belH'f  in  statements  whi<*h  had  not  bivn  refuted," 

t  Sei"  pi».  ^1  and  o.*i  ante. 
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s   of    encouragement   to    their    rebel    brethren    in 
sia ;    but  the   great  mass    of   the    British    people, 
on  the  side  of  law  and  freedom,  heartily  sympa- 
d  with  the  Chancellor  in  his  efforts  to  break  the 
railing  power  of  Rome.     There  might  have  been 
opinions   about  the    propriety   of  his    meails,   but 
'   was  only  one  as  to  the  praiseworthiness  of  his 
The   national    feeling,    which   hiter   on    received 
smanlike  expression  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
(January,   1S74)  found  popular  utterance  at  huge 
influential   meetings    in    London,   whereof  the   re- 
ions  were  comnmnicated  to  the  (ierman  Emperor 
Earl      Kus.^ell.        In     acknowledging     these,    His 
sty  wrote  that,  when  entering  on  the  struggle,  he 

sun^  of  tho  8y!ii|>athics  of  the  English  nation^  with  which 
iijih*  and  his  roval  hous(»  were  uuit^'d  hy  the  iiHMnori(*s  of  so 
hard  and  ijlorioiis  common  strug;^h\s  since  the  time  of  William 
in;if.    * 

troni^Iy   suj)])ortt»(l  at  honu»,  and  synipatliised  with 
id,  tlh*  (fovcrnnicnt   did  not  hesitate  or  look    back 
le   j)ath    it   had    futcrrd.      On    meeting     Mon- r.M»rr^-    / 
iiuiyxyr-Hie  l*Missiaii  i^arliament,  as   m 
pn^vious  vear>.  was  asked   to_deal    with   two  fresh 
ures  i)i  <l(d'ence  against  the  lioniish  t'hureh. 

'h««  fortMiioHt  j'itizj'us  of  Hrrlin  aUa  voted  an  address  of  thanks  for 
inltiti4ins  of  tlir  St.  Janiess  and  Kxetep  Hall  meetings  iwliieii  were 
II  re|H'.it«'d  at  (ila.^;;^o\v  .  and  n-iili*-*!  to  tlu»  ^liout  of  *  (iod  hlrns  the 
or  Willinrn,"  hv  **<iod  \i\*'^^  old  Erikriani],  our  .Huri*'»t  ally  in  the 
le  fi;r  ei\il  and  nli^ri-ns  frriMlmn."  I'lider  tli«'  |>rrsiden<*y  of  the 
»f  Norfolk,  the  < '.itholie^  JH'ld  a  r..unt»r-<lenjonstration  in  St.Jani«'s*H 
.•h«*n  the  Pojm',  LnhM-hovsky  ami  ('"(tupany,  were  ^loritied.  and  the 
of  Falk  and  iii.snnirek  hea|HMl  with  mmhi. 
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Tho.  First  of  these  was  a  Bill  for  interpreting  and  supplementing 
the  law  touching  the  training  and  appointment  of  cleigymen ;  the 
otlior,  and  more  imjxortant,  being  one  relating  to  the  administratioD 
of  vacant  Catholic  bishoprics. 

Apart  from  its  declaratory  causes,  the  former  made  it  penal  for 
any  priest,  unrecognised  by  the  State,  to  exercise  religious  functions, 
whih;  (empowering  the  State,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  impound 
and  hold  in  trust  the  revenues  of  vacant  livings,  and  to  appoint  a 
priest  or  vicar  to  a  cure  of  souls  on  its  own  account. 

Th(»  Second  measure?,  which  was  still  more  necessary  to  fill  ap  a 
gap  in  the  line  of  defence  formed  by  the  May  Laws,  provided,  in 
substance,  for  the  administration  of  the  property  of  vacant  sew,  in 
the  event  of  a  substitute  or  successor  to  a  deposed  or  deceased  bishop 
not  being  appointed  in  conformity  with  the  law. 

'  Both  these  IJills  were  of  a  very  harsh  and  penal 
character,  hut  the^^  were  the  necessary  and  logical  com- 
jdement  to  the  enactments  of  the  previous  year,  and  it 
was  clear  that  they  would  never  need  to  be  enforced  if 
the  latter  were  oheyed.  It  were  useless  to  describe  the 
an<^rv^  and  storm ful  excitement  which  their  discussion 
asrain  created,  and  which  ended  in  their  being  approved, 
by  the  usual  majorities,  in  both  Houses  of  the  Prussian 
Landtag. 

About  the  same  time,  a  third  and  much  more  severe 
measure  was  added  l)y  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  this 
new  series  of  May  Laws.     The  second  general  election 

to  the  Eeichstaor,  w^hich  was  held  early  in 

The  001  »i Hi,'-  " 

rViay-uiw'edi-     Jauuiiry  (1S7 4),  had  resulted,  as  in  the  case 

of  the  Pnissian  Landtajf,  in  a  lanje  increase 


^o>  •"    -    "*•© 


of  the  (lerical  ranks,  though  the  victory  still  remained 
on    the   National  Liberal  side.*     This  new  Eeichst^ 

*  In  Pnvarin  ahmo,  wliich  had  htvii  n^>rescntcHl  in  the  previous  R**** 
stng  hy  !?<>  Li^'iTals  and  18  Clrricals,  the  foniior  now  only  gained  16,  w* 
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pronounced  in  favour  of  civil  marriage  as  the  Landtag 
had  done,  though  an  Imperial  law  on  the  subject  was 
not  passed  till  next  year.  But  meanwhile  it  was  asked 
to  place  the  coping-stone  upon  the  edifice  of  anti-Papal 
legislation.  The  frontier  between  Church  and  State 
had  been  clearly  defined  by  law,  and  penalties  imposed 
for  transgressing  it.  These,  too,  had  been  exacted  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner.  Bishops  and  priests  had 
been  deprived  of  their  pay — had  been  fined,  imprisoned, 
and  deposed.  But  what  did  this  avail,  if  the  recusants 
continued  to  act  themselves,  and  be  regarded  by  others 
as  if  they  were  still  in  legitimate  possession  of  their 
posts?  There  was  only  one  possible  way  of  meeting 
this  last  and  most  determined  form  of  contumacy,  and 
consistency  demanded  that  the  Government  should  not 
shrink  from  it.  It  was  necessary  to  fashion  a  weapon 
against  which  Clerical  resistance  would  be  wholly 
powerless.  Parliament,  therefore,  passed  a  **  Law  (that 
of  May,  1874)  for  Preventing  the  Unauthorised  Exercise  ^ 
of  Ecclesiastical  Offices,"  which  declared,  in  substance, 
that  any  clergyman  w^ho  ignored  the  sentence  of  a  court 
deposing  him,  might,  according  to  the  gravity  of  his 
offence,   either  be  refused  residence  in   any  particular 

the  latt<?r  32  seats,  seven  of  which  fell  to  priests.  The  Centre  Party  now 
numbered  101  members,  who  mi^ht  always  reckon  on  the  votes  of  the 
Democrats,  Poles,  Prote8t<»rs,  Particularists,  and  other  disaffect^jd  elements ; 
bat  these  were  still  confronted  by  a  compact  Government  majority  of  240, 
iQcluding  155  National  Liberals,  and  an  auxiliary  contingent  of  Progressists, 
Imperialists,  &c.  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  now  also  received  the  right  of 
Parliamentary  representation,  sent  up  five  French  Protesters  and  ten 
Clericals,  of  whom  seven  were  clergymen,  including  the  Bishops  of  Metz 
and  Strasburg. 
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district,  or  forfeit  all  his  subject-rights,  and  be  banL^lied 
from  the  territory  of  the  Empire.* 

There  was  truth  in  the  remark  of  Herr  Windthorst, 
who,  as  usual,  did  all  he  could  to  intensify  the  fierce 
and  angry  character  of  the  debates  on  the  subject,  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  policy  of  repression  thus  pursued 
would  have  to  be  marked  by  the  guillotine.  The  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  above  enactment,  compared  with 
which  the  Socialist  Law  of  a  later  dav  migrht  be  called  a 
mild  measure,  was  mcreased  by  the  fact  that,  though 
primarily  meant  to  complete  the  ecclesiiistical  legislation 
of  Prussia,  it  applied  to  all  the  Empire,  and  thus  etitailed\ 
on  rebellious  subjects  of  the  Prussian  Cro>vn  the  loss  of  j 
their  whole  German  Fatherland. t  Under  this  new  law, 
Catholic  clergymen  might  be  prevented  from  reading 
mass,  administering  the  sacrament,  and  even  performing 
the  last  rites  to  the  dying  and  the  dead.  The  deplorable 
results  of  its  application  have  formed  the  constant 
theme  of  wrathful  complaint  with  the  partisans  of  the 
Pope ;  but  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge  which  is 
most  to  blame — a  Government  that  continues  to  assert 
the  sovereignty  of  the  law  in  spite  of  the  unreasoning 
appeals  of  wounded  sentiment,  or  a  body  of  priests  who 
declare  their  only  end  in  life  to  be  the  good  of  tkeu* 
ll(»cks,  but  w^ho  nevertheless  work  them  bane  and  woe  hv 


*  This  Inw  wa**  finally  i)assod  l)y  a  majority  of  214  against  106,  <»' 
about  two-ihirrls  of  tlie  wiiolc  House. 

f  T]w  T«»ailiiu'ss.  h()w«'ViT.  witii  whieb  evoii  the  Sonth  Gt^rman  GrOTert- 
iiuMits  .sii|)]K)rt<Ml  Uio  iiitNiHuii'  was  a  proof  that  they,  in  their  Bewi»» 
cirruiii'^tauri's  ami  (lotrrces,  iiopcd  t«>  shari' the  lul vantage  thereby  iM**^/ 
acrriiiiijr  to  Prussia, 
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doggedly  refusing  to  recognise  a  series  of  laws  to  which 
they  might  very  well  subscribe,  without  in  the  slightest 
weakening  the  efficacy  of  their  spiritual  ministrations. 

The   new    laws    were    applied    with    rigour.      But 
severity  on  one  side  was  surpassed  by  obstinacy  on  the 
other.      The  conflict  grew  hot  and  fierce. 
The  edffe  of  the   new  measure   had   been     pikatlono? 

^  the  May  Laws. 

sharpened  by  a  Royal  Order,  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Fulda,  which  inserted  the 
words  "  conscientiously  observe  the  laws  of  the  realm  ^' 
in  the  episcopal  oath  of  allegiance.  The  future  was 
thus  securely  provided  for,  but  the  present  still  caused 
grievous  trouble.  Church  revenues  were  impounded 
and  administered  by  the  State.  Scores  of  li\ings  were 
left  vacant.  Schools  were  closed.  Flocks  mourned  the 
loss  of  their  shepherds.  The  Bishop  of  Paderborn, 
yearning  for  the  martyr's  crown,  was  at  last  gratified 
by  being  thrown  into  prison  like  His  Grace  of  Posen. 
His  colleague  of  Treves  suffered  the  same  fate.  My  Lord 
A^rchbishop  of  Cologne  was  fined  10,000  thalers  and 
marched  off  to  gaol,  when  distraint  on  his  effects  could 
lo  longer  meet  the  penalty  of  his  offences.  Other  rebel- 
lious members  of  the  episcopate  were  mulcted  in  ruinous 
$ums.  The  Pope  and  the  clergy  continued  to  issue 
circulars,  pastorals,  letters,  and  all  manner  of  angry 
protest  and  seditious  encouragement ;  while  the  Catholic 
laity  also  began  to  shriek  in  most  revolutionary  and 
defiant  tones.  But  the  Prussian  Government,  heeding 
not  in  the  very  slightest  these  whizzing  bullets  of  the 
brain,  pressed  on  to  mount  the  Papal  breach.     Yet  just 
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as  it  was  gained,  the  leader  of  the  storming-party  very 
nearly  fell. 

Overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  "  Kulturkampf," 
Prince  Bismarck  had  fallen  ill,  and  in  July  (1S74)  he 
repaired  to  Kissingen  to  take  its  healing  waters.  It  was 
.   .  the  thirteenth  of  that  month,  the  anniversary 

Kullmnnn,  a  '  •/ 

si'iooti^at  ui8.     ^f  the  momentous  "  day  of  Ems,"  and  the 

Prince,  as  was  his  afternoon  wont,  had  left 
his  lodgings  to  drive  out  in  the  equipage  placed  at  his 
disposal  by  the  King  of  Bavaria.  The  promenade  was 
crowded  with  fashionable  visitors,  ever  eager  to  see  and 
cheer  the  great  Chancellor.  His  carriage  had  not 
advanced  far  when  a  man  in  a  clerical  garb  stepped  in 
front  of  the  horses,  causing  them  to  be  reined  in.*  At 
the  same  time  a  mean-looking  fellow  darted  from  the 
throng,  and,  taking  deliberate  aim,  fired  a  one-barrelled 
pistol  straight  at  the  Prince's  head.  The  Prince  was 
in  the  act  of  returning  the  salutations  of  the  public, 
and  the  bullet  of  the  assassin  passed  between  his  right 
hand  and  his  temples,  grazing  his  wrist  and  all  but 
opening  a  pulse-vein.  The  quiet  little  watering-place 
was  speedily  thrown  into  a  state  of  frenzy.  After  a 
desperate  struggle  to  escape,  the  would-be  murderer  ^"as 
seized  and  haled  away  to  prison  by  the  maddened  crowd, 
which  could  hardly  be  kept  from  lynching  him.  The 
IVince  himself,  after  driving  through  the  town  to  show 
that  he  was  unscathed,  went  and  confronted  the  criminal, 

*  13y  accid(»nt,  as  it  iiirnod  out.  Tlio  man,  a  Tyrolese  priest  nam'fl 
Hnntlinl'T.  was  arrostod.  thoujjli  liis  eoinplicity  with  KuIImaon  coaW  ^ 
he  proved,  and  may  be  disbelieved. 
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who  turned  out  to  be  a  Catholic  journeyman-cooper,  all 
the  way  from  Magdeburg,  named  Edward  Franz  Ludwig 
Kullmann,  aged  twenty-one. 

Partly  from  what  he  frankly  told  the  Chancellor 
himself,  and  partly  from  official  inquiry,*  it  appears 
that  his  motives  were  very  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Balthazar  Gerard,  who,  after  years  of  plan- 
nine:  and  waitmij,  wincfed  a  bullet  into  the  niotivt»»for 
heart  of  William  of  Orange.  Questioned 
by  the  Prince  as  to  why  he  wanted  to  murder  him, 
Kullmann — whose  only  feeling  was  one  of  disappoint- 
ment that  he  had  missed  his  aim — avowed  that  it  was 
on  account  of  the  Church  Laws,  the  imprisonment  of  the 
bishops,  and  the  fact  that  the  Chancellor  had  insulted 
**  his  fraction  "  (the  Centre).  The  germ  of  his  resolution 
to  take  off*  the  Prince  was  traced  to  the  time  when,  in 
tlie  previous  vf^ar,  he  had  joined  a  Catholic  Society  at 
SalzwtMlel  (district  of  Maf^^dcburg),  read  its  polemic 
literature,  and  listened  to  the  inlianmiatory  harantrues 
<»f  a  pri(»st  called  St(irinann — whose  suddi^n  d(»ath,  how- 
ever, unfortunately  ini|j<Hled  the  ellorts  of  jnstice  to 
discover  whether  the  assassin  was  reallv  the  author  of 
his  own  crime,  or  the  mere  instrument  of  others.  The 
latter  jx»int,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  directly  established. 
Tliere  was  notliin<^  to  show  that  a  Jesuit  priest  had  mad(* 
as  clear  a  barj^ain  with  Kullmann,  as  Macix'th  did  with 
the  murderers  of  Uan<|Uo.  lint  then*  was  undoubted 
truth  in  the  statenn-nt  of  a  (Jovernnient  print,  that  "  the 

•  Our  n<M'«»uMt  nf  tln' Kullinaim  iiM-idnit   is   mainly  <'nii)|)iI(Ml   fnnii  the 
r«*jM»rt  of  thf  trinl.  and  otlior  ottirial  dncunifnts. 
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(lark  tliroatenmgs  and  the  passionate  expressions  of  the 
Ultramontane  Press,  with  other  things  which  have  come 
to  light,  give  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  hands 
which  armed  llavaillac  and  Gdrard,  the  assassins  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  and  William  of  Orange,  also  loaded 
KuUmann's  pistol."  That  weapon  he  had  bought  a 
whole  year  before  he  used  it  ajrainst  the  Prince,  under 
the  influence  of  impressions  made  upon  a  low,  ignorant, 
and  fanatical  mind  by  the  fierce  controversies  and  com- 
plainings of  tlie  Catholic  world  in  which  he  lived.  He 
diligently  practised  shooting  with  it,  and  made  ominous 
remarks  as  to  how  he  meant  turning  his  skill  to  account. 
On  the  :21)th  of  May  he  went  to  Berlin  for  the  express 
purpose  of  executing  his  dastardly  will,  but  on  the 
following  day  found  that  his  unwitting  victim  had  just 
left  for  Varzin.  Still,  he  waited  his  time,  and  followed 
the  Prince  to  Kissingen  with  the  result  narrated.* 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  though  first  to 
lift  his  hand,  KuUmann  was  not  the  only  abandoned 
,,   ,  zealot    in  whom  the  buruinji:  controversies 

wn;li''MK,  «f  the  time   had   kindled   a  fell  desire  to 

destroy  their   illustrious   author.     In  par- 
ticular, in   the    previous   September,  one   Duchesne,  a 

•  Oil  tlio  :iJM]i  and  30th  October  following.  Kullumnn  was  tried  by 
jury  at  Wi\rzl>iir<r,  and  .scnteuctHl  to  fonrtoen  yt*ar»'  ponal  eomtnde— W* 
yontli  and  l>:id  ui)l>rinjring  Immiij''  regarded  ad  cxtennatiug  circumstAnces— 
with  h»ss  of  civil  riglits  and  ])olioo  surveillance  for  ti»n  years  thonaft*'- 
The  trial  was  att«'nded,  among  otlu»rs,  by  about /or/y  representatives  of  ^^ 
Press  of  Germ  any  and  otht?r  countries,  including,  of  ouurso,  Eugland— • 
proof  of  the  deej»  and  univorwd  inter<»st  taken  in  the  event.  In  Jaue,  1885. 
it  was  announced  tliat  '*  Kullmann  has  been  guilty  of  a  new  offence  in  th* 
Bayreuth  prison,  and  has  just  l>,.'en  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  aervitmw 
for  a  gri>ssly  slanderous  attack  on  tho  B^ivarian  Miuiater  and  otbere." 
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Belgian  boiler- maker,  wrote  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
offering  to  murder  the  despoiler  of  France  and  the 
oppressor  of  the  Pope  for  the  sum  of  40,000  francs.* 
There  may  have  been  no  connection  between  the  two 
events,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  Bishop  of 
Nancy  had  issued  a  pastoral  shortly  before  this,  most 
distinctly  encouraging  the  hope  of  the  speedy  re-con- 
quest of  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  Prince  took  the  incident 
to  heart,  and  threatened  to  denounce  the  French 
Government  to  every  Cabinet  of  Europe,  unless  it  did 
everything  it  could  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom  ;t 
which  it  did,  in  all  good  faith  and  zeal,  with  no  great 
results.} 

Great  was  the  joy  of  Germany  at  the  Prince's  escape 
from  the  bullet  of  KuUmann,  and  the  joy     The  voice  of 
of  the  Fatherland  was  shared  by  Europe.^        *^'''*^^- 

•  **  We  have  a  wretch  in  Prussia,"  wrote  Duchesue  to  Monseigneur 
Guibert,  **  who,  after  having  brought  our  fair  France  to  the  verge  of  ruin, 
does  not  shrink  now  from  destroying  the  Christian  family.  His  raging 
zeal  against  the  Catholic  religion  knows  no  limits,  and  I  think  it  is  high 
time  to  set  bounds  to  his  fury.  I,  therefore,  propose  to  be  the  arm  that 
will  crush  that  abject  monster,  if  you  believe  that  God  will  pardon  me  for 
shortening  his  days.  Think  well  of  this,  that  if  you  are  i)repared  to  furnish 
roe  with  the  means,  this  monster  will  have  breathed  out  his  execrable  life 
before  the  year  1873  is  done." — Pro  NihilOf  p.  112. 

f  Idem. 

J  Some  time  afterwards,  another  individual  named  Wiesinger  offered 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Jesuits  in  Austria  to  murder  Bismarck  for  a  million  of 
marks.  The  Jesuits  handed  his  letter  to  the  public  prosecutor,  and  Wie- 
singer, on  being  examined,  declared  that  he  was  not  an  Ultramontane,  but 
a  Liberal,  and  that,  acting  on  instructions,  he  merely  wished  to  compromise 
the  Jesuits,  and  give  Bismarck  another  pretext  for  proceeding  against 
them.     But  the  affair  was  involved  in  obscurity. 

I  Addressing  a  surging  multitude  the  same  evening  from  the  balcony 
of  his  lodging,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  tlie  Prince  said :  *'  It  is  not  for  me 
to  anticipate  judgment,  but  this  I  may  safely  say,  that  the  blow  aimed  at 
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Nearly  two  thousand  telegrams  and  letters  of  con- 
gratulation poured  in  to  Kissingen  from  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world ;  but  whether  the  Pope  was  among  the 
number  of  those  erow^ned  and  sovereign  heads  who 
hastened  to  convey  to  the  Chancellor  the  assurance  of 
their  sympathetic  satisfaction,  is  not  recorded.  Ultra- 
montane journals  affected  to  join  the  chorus  of  con- 
demnation raised  by  the  whole  Press  of  Europe ;  but, 
while  denouncing  the  crime,  they  had  to  vindicate  their 
party  from  tlie  imputation  which  it  cast  upon  it.*  The 
Clerical  Press  waxed  eloquent  in  its  self-defence,  but 
fine  apologetic  writing  was  of  no  good.  Protestant 
Germany,  and  the  students  of  cause  and  effect  in  every 
country,  chmg  to  their  own  opinion  on  the  subject. 
The  "  atfmtaf "  of  Kullmann  acted  like  oil  on  the  flames 
of  controversial  strife  between  Church  and  State,  and 
up  they  leaped  again  with  tenfold  force. 

A  debate  in   the    Reichstag  in   the  following  De- 
cember   gave    some   indication   of  their  strength.    In 

mo  was  not  d inn* tod  n^niiist  my  person,  but  the  cause  to  whiffa  I  hiXf 
dt»vot(»(l  my  lift* — the  unity.  iiideiM»ndoiu'o.  and  frtHMlomof  Germany.  Awl 
cvi^u  if  1  liad  died  for  that  j^rcat  cause,  wliat  more  would  it  have  been  than 
what  has  liapiK'ncd  to  thousands  of  our  countrymen  who.  three  years  ftg"* 
j^ave  up  tlirir  hh)od  an<l  lives  ui)ou  the  batthvftehl?  Bnt  the  great  work 
wlii<'h  I  liave  liclped  to  bejfin  with  my  poor  ]K)Wi^^8  will  not  be  bnmgfetto 
nauglit  by  sucli  nicaus  as  that  from  which  God  has  ^^cionsly  preswrviti 
me.     It  will  be  finished  by  tlu'  force  of  the  united  German  peoples." 

*  '•  It  is  not  iueredil)Ie,"  wrote  the  Gvnnania,  chief  CK»ricaJ  «!;?■"• 
"that  in  eonse<|ueneeof  the  steady  persecution  of  our  party  and  our  Chureli. 
an  amount  of  liatred.  rapfe.  and  j)assion  may  lx»  bri»d  in  the  brrtwts  of 
sonu*  individuals,  whieli  may  at  last  burst  f<»rt-h  in  relielliou  agaiiu^t  lul 
law.  botii  human  and  divine;  but  it  is  incredible  that  any  diiqMSi'ioDAtelr 
tliinkiii^  man  .*»hould  nvkh'ssly  im])ute  to  a  whole  IMirty  an  exce«  ^^' 
mi t ted  by  one  or  several  of  its  memlx*rs." 
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the  course  of  a  speech,  in  which  the  Bavarian 
(Catholic)  deputy,  Heir  Jorg,  savagely  assailed  what 
he  called  the  *'  diplomatic  juggling "  of 
the  Chancellor,  he  referred  to  the  Spanish  ;;Si?-of*' 
question  *  as  having  "  fallen  from  heaven 
at  a  time  when  the  crime  of  a  crack-brained  fellow 
had  sent  a  great  part  of  Germany  into  actual  fits 
of  delirium."  In  his  scathing  reply  the  Prince 
solemnly  assured  the  House  that  the  assassin,  whom 
he  had  interviewed  himself,  was  in  no  wise  half- 
witted, but  in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties, 
and  the  self-avowed  champion  of  the  Clerical  cause. 
"  Yes,  gentlemen,''  he  said  with  a  terrible  look,  *' you 
may  push  away  the  man  from  you  as  you  like,  but  he 
himself  clings  tightly  to  your  coat-tails."  On  the 
Right,  an<l  on  the  Left,  these  words  wctc  received  with 
a  storm  of  elu^ers,  whilst  the  Centn*  was  convulsed  with 
niffe.  The  (Jerinan  rarlianient  had  never  vet  witnessetl 
such  an  an<^ry  uproar. 

Hlow  followed  upon  blow  in  (juick  and  pitiless  succes- 
sion.     On  the  dav  after  that  wrathful  scene,  the  (Mian- 
cellur  announeed  the  withdrawal  of  the  Imperial  Mission 
frt»ni  the  Curia.      His   resolution  had  been 
sudch-n.     WhfU  first  laid  before  Parliament,     ;r;:;';;Vom  ' 
on   the   1th    of  November,  the   bud<n't   had 
eontaine<l  the  usual  eliar'n*  tor  the  salarv  of  tlu*  GtM'man 
Minister  at   the   Vatiean  ;  but   lo !   when    tin*   estimates 
now  came   on    lor    debate,    tbe    item    had   disappeared. 
Tlie    "  Blacks "    were    beside    themselves.       Put    their 

•  Vidt'  ante,  p.  55. 
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loader  had  spoocli  enough  left  to  pour  forth  his  pro- 
phetic ire,  and  he  compared  this  new  attack  on  the 
Itomish  Churcli  to  the  vain  assaults  of  the  Titans 
aiirainst  the  Gods — a  simile  which  would  have  much 
better  described  the  antagonism  of  the  "Pearl  of 
Meppen  "  himself  to  the  Prince-Chancellor. 

The  latter  was  far  from  unwilHnp;,  he  said,  to  rcfognise  the  Pope 
as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic  Church  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of 
His  Holiness  being  the  chief  of  a  creed  which  had  adherents  in 
(iermanv  was  no  i-ejison  in  itself  whv  German v  should  send  a 
(liploniatio  repres(Mitativc  to  him,  any  more  than  that  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  who  had  great  numbers  of  Armenian  subjects,  shooM 
accredit  a  Minister  on  their  account  to  the  Patriarch  of  ArmeniiL 
It  had  come  to  this,  that  Germany  meanwhile  had  really  no  more 
diplomatic  business  to  transact  with  the  Vatican.  The  erasure  of 
th(i  budget  item  in  question  was  a  matter  of  sheer  "political 
decency  "  in  view  of  the  outrageous  claims  pn»ferred  by  the  Po|*, 
the  concession  of  which  hy  any  independent  Stjite  would  be  tanU- 
mount  to  its  j)assage  under  an  ecclesiastical  "  Caudine  yoke.**  As 
long  as  the  Holy  Father  stirred  up  subjects  of  the  Empire  to 
rebcjjlion,  he  must  expect  his  diplomatic  existence  to  be  ntterlj 
i'^nored  by  it. 

In  less  than  a  week  from  this  time,  there  occurred  a 
nioniorable  incident  in  connection  with  the  prevailing 

strugs^le.  On  the  11th  December,  Dr- 
«)fT)r*'?Ma-*^        ^Maiunkc,  priest,  and  editor  of  the  Ultra- 

montane  iiermania,  was  seized  and  put  in 
gaol  on  the  strcnj^tli  of  a  sentence  of  a  year's  imprison- 
ment for  libelling  the  Government.  On  the  second  dat 
after  Kullmann's  murderous  attempt,  the  authorities 
had  lx?en  ordered  to  deal  with  the  Catholic  Press,  and 
with  i)ropagandist  societies   under  the  influence  of  the 
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aits,  according  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law ;  and 
rr  Majunk^  was  one  of  the  first  and  most  conspicuous 
ims  of  this  policy  of  vigilance  and  repression.  He 
I  found  guilty,  but  eluded  immediate  arrest,  and, 
'ing  on  the  fancied  immunity  of  deputies,  returned 
ake  his  seat  in  the  Heichstag. 

Dr.  Lasker  at  once  asked  whether  his  imprisonment 

1  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution.     The  proper 

imittee  replied  that  it  was  not  at  variance 

li  it.     A  fortnight  previously  the  House     ceiior*  * irst 

rejected  a  motion  for  the  liberation  of 

Social- Democratic    deputies — Hasenclever,   Bebel, 

Most — on    which    occasion    the    Chancellor    had 

lared  the  basis  of  the  Centre  and  the  Socialists  to 

identical.     But  the  party  mood  was  now  somewhat 

nged ;  and  at  length  it  was  declared    *'  essential  to 

dignity  of  Parliament — either  by  interpretation,   or 

ration    of  the    Constitution — to    obviate   the    possi- 

ty  of  any  deputy   being  again  arrested  during  the 

ii(m,   without  the    sanction    of    the    House/'      The 

:»ptance  of  this   motion   by   a  narrow  majority  was 

tlly    extolled    by    the    Catholic    IVess    as  a    decided 

tory  for  its  cause.     "On  a  snowy  winter  day/*  said 

Ultramontane  j)rint,  '*  IJismarck  has  found  his  first 

lossa  '*    (on    his    bare    and   penitent  knees)   **  before 

junke,  in  the  oastle-court  of   Plotzensee/'  * 

Regarding  this  as  a  vote  of  censure,  the  Chancellor 

gued.     Hut  the  Emperor  bade  him  put  his  resignation 

k    into    his   pocket,  and  be  of  good  eheer.     Similar 

•  The  MiUUiik  Prisou  of  Berlin. 
V 
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encouragement  was  not  long  in   coming  from  another 
quarter.     The  indispensable  merits    of  the  Chancellor 

had  lately  been  more  conspicuously  than 
wheiininK  vote     ever  broufflit  to  liijht  by  certain  diplomatic 

of  conlldencc.  °  o  •/  i:  ^ 

revelations  in  connection  with  the  Amim 
trial ;  and  Parliament  itself,  which  the  mere  rumour  of 
the  Prince's  intention  had  frightened,  resolved  to  relieve 
him  from  any  apprehension  that  might  have  been  created 
in  his  mind  by  the  Majunkd  episode.  Profiting  by  a 
motion  of  Dr.  AVindthorst  for  the  refusal  of  the  secret 
service  money,  Herr  von  Bennigsen  bitterly  rebuked 
the  Clericals  for  their  perverse  hostility  to  the  Empire, 
and  asked  for  a  special  vote  of  confidence  in  the  dis- 
lieartened  Chancellor,  whose  great  and  ever  more  apparent 
merits  he  warmly  eulogised.  The  Clericals,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Social  Democrats  were  the  only  ones  who  op- 
posed the  motion,  which  was  overwhelmingly  carried. 
Radiant  with  fresh  confidence  and  hope,  the  Prince, 
in  full  uniform,  hastened  from  the  Palace  to  the 
House  of  Parliament,  where  he  cordially  shook  hands 
with  its  President,  and  with  his  Liberal  champion, 
lionnigsen. 

But  to  the  regular  course  of  the  "  Kulturkampf"  *^ 
must  now  return.  AYe  saw  how,  on  the  day  following 
the  violent  scene  in  the  Reichstag  in  connection  with 

the  ''  attempt "  of  Kullmann,  Bismarck  an- 
li.HnJ'iue^'*'      nounced   the   withdrawal    of   the  Imperial 

^Mission  from  Rome.  The  prisoner  of  tne 
Vatican  was  vexed  enough  at  this ;  but  what  was  nis 
rage  when,  shortly  afterwards,  Bismarck  published  ws 
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3ular  despatch  on  the  election  of  the  next  Pope?* 
e  aim  of  this  despatch,  it  may  be  repeated,  was 
iply  to  alarm  the  European  Governments  against  the 
tensions  of  Pius  IX.,  and  to  induce  them  to  take 
lelj  precautions  against  a  similar  abuse  of  power  on 
^  part  of  his  successor.  In  a  long-winded  "  collective 
laration,"  the  German  bishops  hastened  to  protest 
linst  the  assertion  that  the  Vatican  Decrees  had  made 
^m  irresponsible  agents  and  instruments  of  an  absolute 
rereign.  Meanwhile  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  who 
1  already  been  imprisoned,  was  deposed  from  office; 
J  law  for  making  civil  marriage  in  Prussia  compulsory 
s  merged  in  one  for  the  whole  Empire ;  and  the 
mderbolt,  which  the  Papal  Jove  had  been  wi-athfuUy 
ging,  was  now  launched  in  the  shape  of  the  famous 
icyclica  of  5th  February,  1875. 

In  this  display  of  earthly  pride  and  dictatorial  pre- 
nption,  Pius  IX.  had  almost  equalled  Gregory  VII. 
J  stormed  at  the  *'  godless  "  chiefs  of  the     ^  thunderbolt  / 
npire,  and  their  policy  of  *'  brute  force  ; '' 

lauded  the  conduct  of  the  rebellious  bishops  ;  and  he 
lemnly  declared  to  the  whole  Catholic  world  that  the 
ay  Laws,  as  infringing  the  divine  constitution  of  the 
liurch,  were  **  null  and  void,''  and  of  no  binding  force 
I  any  of  its  members.  Here  was  a  foreign  potentate 
ho  took  advantage  of  his  vast  power  over  the  con- 
iences  of  his  spiritual  subjects  to  stir  them  up  against 
e  laws  of  their  temporal  rulers.     This  was  surely  an 

•  Of  14th  May,  1872,  of  which  we  have  ah'eady  given  the  substance  at 
V   2 
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attempt  with  a  veDgeance  to  establish  imperium  m 
ijnperio*  Well  might  the  official  Press  of  Prussia 
write  that  the  action  of  the  Pope  himself  now  clearly 
confirmed  the  words  of  the  Nuntius  Meglia,t  that  the 
Catholic  Church,  if  need  be,  would  seek  the  aid  of 
revolution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tone  of  the  Clerical 
journals  became  more  daring  and  defiant  than  ever. 
"  Many  a  one,"  wrote  the  Germania,  in  comparing  Koll- 
mann's  deed  with  the  acts  of  the  Imperial  Government, 

"  many  a  one  who  drove  the  murderoua  steel,  or  winged  the 
deadly  lead,  will  seem  morally  purer,  and  fare  better  before  the 
jiidgment-seat  of  God,  than  those  murderers  of  truth,  innocence,  and 
honour." 

If  ever  there  had  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  mine 

of  Eomc,  it  was  now  dispelled.    She  had  boldly  dropped 

/  Tj^^, ..  n„,^^.       the  conspirators  mask,  and  stood  before  the 

Basket  Law.'      ^yQ^}^  Jn  all  tlic  avowcd  waT-drapcry  of  the 

Vatican  Decrees.  The  Pope  had  spoken ;  Prince  Bis- 
marck would  act.  He  would  show  by  one  crowning 
proof  who  was  really  sovereign  in  Prussia.  Within  a 
month,  therefore,  from  the  appearance  of  the  Encyclica, 
the  Chamber  was  asked  to  pass  a  measure  popularly 
called  the  **  Stoppage  of  Pay,"  or  "  Bread-Basket  Law."} 

*  Tlie  WcsfphnJUin  Mercury,  which  first  pnblished  the  Encyclict,  w*» 
at  once  ooiifiacatod ;  and  the  Cloricals,  therefore,  had  reconrse  to  a  mort 
crafty  dcvico  for  defeat iiip  the  ortler  forbidding  its  pa1)licat]on  either froni 
the  i)iili)it  or  iu  the  Press.  A.inid  a  "  friglitfid  tunialt,**  one  of  th**' 
nuiiiber  managed  to  read  it  aloud  in  the  Landtag,  so  that  the  documnrt 
might  l>e  printed  with  impunity  in  a  fair  report  of  the  proceedings.  HeDf^ 
fortli,  liowever,  it  was  agreed  that  no  ]>a]>ers  could  bo  read  out  in  »• 
'    House  witliout  the  approval  of  tlie  President. 

t   Vide.  p.  2G1  ante. 

J  Spernjesctz  or  Brodkorhgesetz  of  22ud  April,  1875. 
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)irected  against  ecclesiastical  rebels,  not  only  in  esse  but 
Iso  in  j)0S8e,  it  declared,  in  substance,  that  thenceforth 
11  payments  hitherto  made  by  the  State  to  the  Catholic 
Jhurch  would  cease,  but  be  resumed  as  soon  as  ever  the 
lergy  thus  deprived  of  their  regular  incomes  should  give 
written  promise  of  unconditional  obedience  to  all  the 
iW8  of  the  realm.  The  government-grants  to  the 
Jhurch  of  Eome  were  mainly  drawn  from  the  secularised 
roperties  of  the  latter,  and  were  guaranteed  under 
ertain  conditions  by  a  royal  sanction  of  the  Bull  De 
^xdute  Animamm^  a  diplomatic  achievement  of  the 
listorian  Kiebuhr.  But  these  conditions,  it  was  now 
lear,  had  been  flagrantly  broken ;  and  so  it  was  equally 
he  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  not  to  salary  opposi- 
ion  to  its  laws.  To  continue  doing  so  would  have  been 
8  foolish  of  Prussia,  as  it  would  have  been  fatal  for 
Germany  to  subsidise  Prance  with  men  and  money 
luring  the  war  of  1 870. 

The  bishops,  as  usual,  laid  what  was  at  once  an 
mgry  protest  and  an  imploring  appeal  at  the  feet  of 
he  Emperor.  But  His  Majesty,  through  his  Cabinet, 
mswered  them  with  equal  dignity  and  force.  The 
)ishops  averred  that  an  oath  of  subiection 

*  ^  '^  Bismarck 

)f  the  kind  required  of  them  was  irrecon-     ^knSwUie 
nlable  with  the  conscience  of  a  Christian,     better  than 

any  of  them." 

rhey  were  asked,  in  turn,  how  they  could 
reconcile   their   present    attitude    with   their    previous 
opposition   to   the    Vatican   Decrees.     They  compared 
themselves   with   the  apostles  who  preferred  death  to 
compliance  with  laws  "  forbidding  them  to  preach  divine 
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truth."  It  was  "  untrue/'  they  were  told,  that  the  May 
Laws  did  anything  of  the  kind.  Parliament  did  not 
need  much  persuasion  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
measure ;  and  even  many  Protestant  Feudalists  in  the 
Upper  House,  who  had  previously  opposed  Dr.  Falk*s 
legishition,  now  supported  a  bill  intended  to  enforce 
respect  for  existing  laws.  But  it  was  not  passed  without 
despenite  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Clericals.  They 
argued  that  the  stoppage  of  their  pay  was  a  high-handed 
l)reach  of  treaty -rights.  Dr.  Windthorst  accused  the 
Chancellor  of  not  knowing  law  enough  to  enable  him  to 
])ass  an  ordinary  examination.  The  Prince  was  willing 
to  admit  his  comparative  ignorance  of  jurisprudence, 
but  claimed  '*  to  know  the  will  of  Crod  better  than  anvof 
them."  He  was  quite  ready  to  "obey  God  rather  than 
man/'  but  he  believed  he  did  so  in  "  serving  a  Kinghy 
(rod's  grace  in  the  interests  of  tlie  public  weal."  The 
law  in  question  would  probably  not  have  the  desired 
effect;  it  might  not  force  the  foe  to  surrender;  the 
clergy  would  doubtl(»ss  be  more  richly  salaried  by  pri\'ate 
cluiritv.  But  the  State  was  bent  on  doinjj  its  duty, 
irrespective  of  results.  **  Acting  'with  God  for  King  and 
country/  it  was  resolved  to  stand  up  for  the  freedom  t»l 
the  (i<Tmaii  nation  against  the  nuichinations  of  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Pope."* 

•  A  euriuiis  in4*i<lciit  o<*pnrrtHl  during  tlio  doUate  on  the  firetrMon? 
of  th«'  Broad -Bnski^t  Bill.  Professor  von  Sybel  took  ocoaMion  to  detirw 
tlioeonti*nt«  of  n  novel  cnllcil  *'  Die  Relchsfeinde'*  (Foen  of  the  Empw'HT 
Konrad  von  Bolanden  iKonrad  BiKelioff),  nn  Ultnuuontaue  writprWW 
srt  liiinsclf  the  task  of  **  enlij^htcninp  the  i)ooid«  with  romances  on  the  I** 
of  lii8t»»ry."  and  was  rewanhnl  f«»r  hia  paiua  by  being  made  •  P"^ 
Chj»"'biriain  to  Pius  IX.     In  the  '' BtivJuifeinde;*  aaid  Prof eswr  SjbA 
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Meanwhile,  Dr.  Falk  had  not  been  idle.  The 
clericals  still  cried  out  that  all  these  new  laws  violated 
he  Constitution.  They  had  been  driven  out  of  most 
f  their  other  positions,    and  it  was  now 

^  Amputation  of 

esolved  to  expel  them  from  this  one  also.  suuStSnair"" 
Ve  have  already  seen  that  the  Constitution 
ad  been  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the  first  series  of  May 
jaws.  But,  even  in  their  new  form,  Bismarck  looked 
pen. the  altered  clauses  as  diseased  limbs,  so  he  deter- 
mined to  cut  off  what  he  could  not  cure.  It  was  a 
erious  thing,  he  said,  to  do,  but  circumstances  left  him 
lO  choice.  Perhaps,  at  heart,  he  was  not  sorry  to  see 
iolent  hands  laid  upon  a  document,  the  concoction  of 
irhich  (in  1849)  he  had  beheld  with  so  much  aversion 
nd  pain.  He  was  doubtless,  however,  right  in  saying 
hat,  had  the  Church  of  Rome  in  1850  advanced  the 
laims  it  urged  a  score  of  years  later,  the  articles  in 
[uestion  would  never  have  been  admitted  into  the 
.Constitution.  Why,  then,  should  they  not  now  be 
xpunged  from  it  ?  Simply  put,  he  argued,  these  clauses 
>laced  the  supreme  direction  of  the  Church's  affairs  in 
he  hands  of  a  usurping  Pope,  who,  as  he  again  most 
rividly  detailed,  actually  raised  taxes  in   Prussia,  and 

he  author  described  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  Emperor 
Diocletian,  a  good  old  man  but  a  weak  ruler,  completely  under  the  malign 
nfloence  of  his  Minister  Marcus  Trebouius,  a  six-feet  high,  bald-headed 
nan  of  de\'ili8h  cruelty.  The  latter,  always  referred  to  (in  the  novel)  as 
'  Mark,**  was  at  last  seized  by  the  Nemesis  and  sank  out  of  sight  in  a 
nramp.  At  this  moment  the  original  of  ''  Mark  **  entered  the  Hall  of 
ittembly  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor  William's  great  Chancellor,  look- 
Bg  hia  rery  best,  when  the  House,  to  his  great  bewilderment,  broke  out 
Ako  uncontrollable  mirth  and  salvoes  of  applause. 
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was  served  by  an  officious  Press  unsurpassed  for  its 
efficiency,  by  an  army  of  clergy  unparalleled  for  their 
zeal,  and  b}^  a  network  of  societies  sworn  to  his  interests. 
The  debates  on  the  subject  were  as  fierce  and  personal 
as  ever.  But  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue. 
Liberals  who  had  championed,  and  reactionaries  who 
had  opposed  the  Constitution,  now  combined  to  blot  out, 
as  with  a  brush,  those  of  its  articles  which  the  Church 
had  hitherto  regarded  as  the  sacred  charter  of  its  inde- 
j)ondence.  An  important  breach  in  the  fortifications  of 
the  State  was  thus  built  up,  and  Bismarck  declared  that, 
not  until  all  the  remaining  gaps  in  his  line  of  defence 
had  been  similarlv  filled,  would  he  think  for  a  moment 
of  holding  parley  with  the  besiegers. 

Jiut  to  the  filling  up  of  these  gaps  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeded. They  were  three  in  number,  and  in  each  he 
respectively  placed  a  remedial  measure:  one,  called  the 

"  Cloister  Law,"  dissolving  and  expelling  from 


More  Fulk 

T^riis:<.:in.    Till      rpl;.. 


i^^^"  Prussia  "all   religious  Orders  whatever,  save 


purely  Samaritan  ones ;  another,  entrusting  the  adminis- 
tration of  Church  j)roperty  in  Catholic  parishes  partly  ti> 
the  congregations  themselves,  partly  to  the  State ;  and 
a  third,  securing  to  Old  Catholics  the  continued  use  and 
enjoyment  of  Churches  and  Church  funds,*  of  which  the 
bisho])s,  treating  them  as  damnable  heretics,  had  endea- 
vour(»d  to  de])rive  them.  The  Bread-Basket  and  the 
Cloister  Laws  have  been  well  described  as  forming  a 

*  All  other  moiuistorial  societies  were  to  be  dissolyed  within  «* 
numtlis.  unil  tlie  cstnhlishmout  of  no  ucw  ones  pemiittecL  Their  fundj*. 
&<•.,  wrn^  not  to  hv  couti Minted,  but  only  administered  meanwhile  bjf"  w* 
St»>to  on  Ix'lialf  tii'  the  members  of  the  dissolved  fouudatious. 
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rategic  whole,  one  being  meant  to  cut  the  enemy  off 
cm  his  commissariat  supplies,  the  other  to  rob  him  of 
le  bulk  of  his  troops.  The  Jesuits  and  their  kindred 
rders  had  already  been  packed  out  of  the  country ;  but 
hat  did  this  avail,  if  the  nine  thousand  other  con- 
derated  agents  of  the  Pope  left  behind  continued  their 
evolutionary  work  with  redoubled  zeal?  There  was 
3thing  for  it,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  but  to 
it  on  th^  advice  of  John  Knox,  and  drive  away  the 
K)ks  by  destroying  their  nests.  This  was  certainly  a 
arsh  and  high-handed  proceeding,  but  it  found  ardent 
ipport  from  men  who  passed  for  the  most  liberal  and 
ilightened  of  their  nation.  Even  the  clause  permitting 
isters  of  Mercy  to  continue  their  work  on  sufferance 
as  but  grudgingly  approved,  and  great  opposition  was 
BFered  to  the  four  years'  period  of  grace  asked,  from 
bvious  reasons,  for  purely  educational  Orders. 

The  second  measure  above-mentioned  was  not  so 
luch  a  combative  as  an  organic  law,  and  gave  Catholic 
)mmunes,  in  conjunction  with  the  State,  a  large  share 
I  the  administration  of  all  business,  especially  money 
latters,  affecting  their  Churches.*  *  It  had  been  found, 
)  speak  of  nothing  else,  that  ecclesiastical  peculation, 
r  call  it  financial  disorder,  on  an  enormous  scale  had 
een  practised  in  the  see  of  Posen.  One  Clerical  speaker 
istly  described  this  law  as  "democratising"  the 
ovemment  of  the  Church.     Of  a  piece  with  it  was  a 

*  It  may  as  well  bo  here  stated,  for  the  sake  of  unity,  that  this 
leasnre  was  supplemented  in  the  following  year  (7th  June,  1876)  by  a 
ompreheusive  and  stringent  ^  Law,  touching  the  Rights  of  the  State  in 
U  Supervision  of  the  Administration  of  Means  in  Catholic  Dioceses." 
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Ministerial  Order  of  Dr.  Falk,  forbidding  the  alienation 
of  real  property  belonging  to  the  Church  without  the 
consent  of  the  State.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
bisliops  again  protested  that  the  Law  in  question 
violated  the  divine  rights  of  the  Church,  and  that  Dr. 
Windthorst  solemn!}'  warned  pious  founders  that  private 
property  in  Prussia  was  no  longer  sacred.  The  Landtag 
hastened  to  gratify  the  Government  by  passing  this, 
as  it  initiated  the  third  and  remaining  Bill,  touching 
the  rights  of  the  Old  Catholics. 

Affecting  to  be  entirely  neutral  in  matters  of 
doctrine,  the  State  still  continued  to  look  upon  the 
followers  of  Dr.  Diillinger  as  no  less  members  of  the 
llomish  Church  than  the  adherents  of  Pius  IX.  Making 
no  distinction  between  them  in  theory,  it  was  also  bound 
to  hold  the  balance  evenly  between  them  in  practice. 
Wo  have  seen  how  it  had  recognised  Bishop  Reinkens 
as  elected  chief  of  the  Old  Catholics,  and  maintained  in 
their  posts  at  Bonn  four  professors  of  that  sect  whom 
^[elchers  of  Coloiifne  had  banned  and  sougfht  to  oust 
But  it  was  now  asked  by  Parliament  to  do  more.  The 
Vatican ists  might  dogmatise  and  excommunicato  as 
much  as  ever  they  lik(»d,  but  the  Government  admitted 
the  force  of  the  popular  argument  that  their  victims 
should  not  be  de})rived  of  a  place  to  worship  in,  or  of 
their  rightful  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  general 
funds  and  bounties  of  the  Church. 

Such,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  laws  that  wav 
be  said  to  have  completed  the  works  of  fortification 
which  Prince  Bismarck  deemed  indispensable  for  f^ 
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tectiDg  the  State  from  Papal  assault.  By  the  Bread- 
Basket  Law,  the  clergy  had  to  choose  between  hunger 
and  submission ;  by  the  Cloister  Law,  their  auxiliary 
forces  were  swept  away ;  the  alteration  of  the  Constitu- 
tion deprived  them  of  their  last  legal  resort ;  a  fourth 
measure  greatly  curtailed  their  budget  and  adrainistra-l 
tive  powers ;  and  by  a  fifth  they  were  taught  that, 
while  determined  to  safeguard  civil  freedom  and  alle- 
giance from  the  dogged  attacks  of  a  usurping  Church, 
the  (ioveniment  was  equally  resolved  to  secure  to  all 
its  subjects  the  inherited  blessings  of  religious  liberty. 
Yet,  with  all  these  new  and  necessary  shackles  on 
their  limbs,  the  Romish  hierarchy  could  not  show 
that  they  were  less  free,  if  they  chose,  to  perform  what 
Dr.  Falk  had  justly  described  iis  their  sole  and  simple 
function  —  **the  perfecting  of  man  in  the  sight  of 
(ukI." 

Hut  whilr  Bismarck  luwl  thus  made  all  secure  within 
his   entrenched  camp,  he  was  also  careful  to  guard   its 
ap]>roaches    from    without.        In    the    spring    of    1^7."), 
shortly    aft4T    the    apj)earance    of    the    En- 
cvclica,  he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the     (iMammor 
Italian    rrovenunent    to    the*    international 
dangers  of   its   law    which  guaranteed   certain    political 
privileges  to  the  Po])e,  without  imj)osing  conditions  that 
might  restrain  him  from  seeking  to  infringe  the  rights 
of  foreign  Sovereigns.      It  was  intolerahhs  he  thought, 
that     the     Pontitl* — who      had     been    deprived     of    his 
tem{)oral  power — should  now  really  be  much  b(»tter  off 
than  belore,  seeing  that  he  had  lx*en  made  invulnerable 
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as  well  as  infallible,  and  could  safely  launch  his  bolts 
at  will  from  behind  the  cover  of  his  Italian  protector. 
But,  while  admitting  the  disadvantages  of  the  Guarantee 
Law,  the  Italian  Government  was  prevented  by  religions 
and  otlier  considerations  from  gratifying  the  desire  of 
Bismarck  that  it  should  be  modified.* 

About  this  time,  however,  the  Chancellor  was  more 

successful  in  histreatment  of  another  delicate  international 

,  ,         question  arising  out  of  the  "  Kulturkampf." 

Bismarck  im-         i  o  t 

Z^xh^nvUiL     He  had  already  remonstrated  with  Belgium 

as  to  the  milammatory  language  oi  its  clergy, 
and  been  told  that  their  behaviour  was  not  within  con- 
venient reach  of  any  existing  law^.  The  same  answer  was 
returned  to  him  in  the  matter  of  an  address  of  sympathy 
from  the  ComUe  des  GHuvres  PonfifcaJes  at  Brussels  to 
the  rebellious  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  which  bristled  with 
insults  to  the  German  Government.  This  was  quite 
enough.  Quoting  these  two  cases,  and  dwelling  esp^ 
cially  on  the  offer  of  a  Belgian  subject f  to  murder  him, 
JJisraarck  signified  to  the  Government  of  this  alien 
Kullniann  that,  if  its  criminal  code  was  powerless  to  deal 
with  such  incipient  assassins,  it  had  better  be  altered  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  Brussels  Cabinet  was  known  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  Eonie,  and  thought  to  be  subject  to  that  of 
Paris.  Indeed,  there  were  voices  in  excited  Germany 
^vliich  exclaimed  that  Belgium  was  acting  towards  the 

♦  Tlie  text  of  tlic  Papal  Guarantoo  Law  wiU  be  found  in  Probyn'i 
"  Itjily  "  (published  by  Casaoll  and  Co.),  p.  335. 
f  Ducliosue.    See  p.  316  ante. 
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Empire  as  the  outpost  of  Borne,  and  the  vanguard  of 
Prance.  To  a  communication  which,  though  couched 
in  the  courteous  phrases  of  suggestion,  was  in  reality 
an  imperious  demand,  the  Belgian  Ministry  replied 
evasively.  For  the  sum  of  40,000  francs  Duchesne  had 
offered  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  **  to  shorten  the  days 
of  that  abject  monster,"  the  German  Chancellor ;  yet  all 
his  Government  did,  when  asked  to  provide  for  the 
future  punishment  of  such  acts,  was  to  declare  the 
**  probability  **  of  its  following  the  example  of  other 
European  nations,  should  they  lead  the  way  in  that 
direction. 

Bismarck  was  not  the  man  to  be  baulked  in  this  way. 
Taking  the  other  Guarantee  Powers  into  his  confidence, 
he  lectured  the  Cabinet  of  Brussels  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  and  reminded  it  that  the 
exceptional  position  of  Belgium  as  a  neutral  Power 
carried  with  it  duties  as  well  as  privileges.  In  England 
— where  disquieting  rumours  of  a  threatening  Note  from 
Berlin  to  Brussels  were  allayed  by  ministerial  statcMuents 
in  Parliament — there  was  little  inclination  to  view  the 
matter  differently  from  Germany  ;  so  at  last  the  Belgian 
Government,  without  waiting  for  the  legislative  initiative 
**  of  other  nations,"  hastened  to  comply  with  Hisniarcks 
recjuest,  and  got  a  criminal  amendment  law  ])ass(»d  in  the 
sense  prescribed.  Perhaps  it  thought  that  the  Chan- 
cell<»r's  tinn  but  courteously  worded  despatches  wctc  quite 
as  signifieant  as  his  blunt,  and  almost  brutal,  remark 
to  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg  when  the  latter,  in  !*?()  I, 
seemed  averse  from  the  cession  of  Kiel  Harbour  to  Prussia : 
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"  We  are  quite  able  to  wring  the  neck  of  the  chickens 
which  we  ourselves  have  hatched."* 

We  have  now  completed  our  account  of  the  famous 
series  of  legisLitive  bulwarks  thrown  up  around  Prussia 

and  the  Empire,  against  the  political  en- 
Suuaiid  croachments  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  For 
massucre.  ^^^^^  ycars   the   activity    of    the    Prussian 

Legislature  had  been  mainly  directed  to  the  task  of 
constructing  entrenchments  around  the  State,  and  its 
lines  of  defence  were  now  complete.  Secure  behind  its 
fortifications  of  laAv,  the  civil  power  could  now  calmly 
await  ecclesiastical  assault.  Incessantly  still  did  the  sable- 
uniform  ed  troops  of  Kome  come  on  with  vehement  rash 
and  rousing  cheer,  but  each  time  they  were  repulsed  and 
mown  down  by  pitiless  marksmen  behind  impregnable 
parapets.  The  State  made  no  more  sallies  ;  it  was  con- 
tent to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  defence ;  and  from 
the  spring  of  1875  to  the  spring  of  1S7S — when  the 
death  of  the  Papal  commander-in-chief  induced  his  arniT 
to  make  overtures  for  peace — ^the  history  of  the  "  Kultur- 
kampf ''  is  but  a  tale  of  the  mtissacre  which  more  than 
decimated  the  ranks  of  the  llomish  host,  in  its  desperate 
but  vain  attempts  to  recover  the  positions  from  which 
it  had  been  expelled.  At  first  the  clergy  made  a  show 
of  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  Law  touching  the 

*  During  this  (liplomatic  cuiitroYorsy  with  Bmssels.  Bismarck  decUft'd 
•'he  was  so  litth> hoslih?  to  Belgium's  neutrality,  tliat  in  the  eveutof  w 
lie  would  1)0  the  first  to  ask  the  other  Powers  to  Htn^ng^lien  their giuii»*tee 
to  the  extent  of  agreeing  that  any  State  whieh  infringed  that  neutnlitj' 
would  have  all  the  others  against  it." — Miiller's  **' PoliL  Ge^iM  ^^ 
Gegcmcurt  *'  for  1875,  p.  80. 
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Administration  of  Church  Means.  Inconsistently  enough, 
the  bishops,  while  condemning  that  measure,  had 
counselled  them  to  tolerate  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  State 
from  acquiring  complete  control  of  their  temporalities. 
But  all  the  other  laws  passed  against  them  they  con- 
tinued to  spite  with  a  stedfast  and  unselfish  defiance 
worthy  of  the  victims  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  worthy 
of  the  mighty  spiritual  organisation  of  which  they  were 
the  ministering  members,  liut  it  is  the  cause,  more 
than  the  suffering,  which  makes  the  genuine  martyr. 

How  shall  we  describe,  without  lapsing  into  weari- 
some details,  the  troubles  that  now  overtook  the  Catholics 
in  Prussia — troubles  which  they  themselves 
compared  with  the  persecution  of  the  early     eraoM>Aw«ittn  Ir 
Cliristians    by    Diocletian  ?     Schools     and 
seminaries  were  closed ;     chairs  of  theology  were  left 
vacant  ;    liundnMls  of  parishes   were  deprived  of    their 
spiritual  oversrers,  wliilt*  tlie  latter  were  robbed  of  their 
own   material   supj)nrt.      IMu^  Catliolic  Press  was  rigor- 
ouslv  dealt  with:   Chureli  ])roc(\ssioiis  were  controlled  bv 
the  jKjlice.      Desert<*d  cloisters  and  otlier  relij^ious  estab- 
lishments l)e<j^an  to  dot  the  land,  as  if  a  despoilinf^  enemy 
had  passed  over  it.      The   servants  of  the  Church  were 
fine<l,   imprisoned,  and  banished   without  merey.      Kpis- 
copal  palae(\s  were  broken  into,  and  tlu'ir  inmates  pursii(»d, 
with    warrant   of  arrest    an<l   hue   and   crv,  like  thieves 
and  niurdtTers.     Tumults  broke  out  in  ehurches  ;  (lod's 
acres  were  ])rorane<l   by  strife.     The  eruciiix,  which,  in 
the  a^e  of  chivalry  and  belief,  so  often  sbieldtsl  fuj^ntives 
from  the  sword  of  the  awed  pursuer,  had  no  preventive 
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terror  for  the  merciless  law-oflScers  of  a  State  in  which 
Christianity  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  vital  power.  Priests 
were  torn  away  from  the  very  altar,  from  the  bedside 
even  of  death,  and  from  the  grave,  and  flung  into  prison 
like  common  felons,  or  hustled  across  the  frontier  like 
lepers.  "For  conscience  sake!"  shouted  one  side; 
"  Sovereignty  of  the  law ! "  was  inscribed  on  the 
banners  of  the  other.* 

The  struggle  was  watched  with  intense  interest  hy 
the  whole  civilised  world,  for  the  issues  were  vast  and 

momentous.  Would  the  policy  of  "blood 
Lpurdes  and       and  irou,"  which  had  made  Germany  strong, 

also  succeed  in  breaking  the  spirit  of  Rome  ? 
The  clergy  did  not  stand  alone.  They  were  backed  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  people,  forming  about  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Prussia,  and  support  was  natu- 
rally most  forthcoming  where  superstition  was  strongest. 
Nor  did  the  clergy  fail  to  profit  by  the  ignorance  which 
it  has  always  been  their  interest  to  foster.  In  1875, 
shortly  after  the  last  Falk  Laws  were  issued,  a  goodly 

*  In  the  first  months  of  tlie  year  1875  alone,  the  comnlative  sentfflws 
of  inii)riu(>nnioiit  ainountcil  to  56  years,  and  of  fines  to  abont  28.(X>1' 
marks.  During  the  same  period  there  were  30  cases  of  confiscatiun.  55 
of  arrost,  74  of  domiciliary  search,  103  of  expulsion— apart  from  the 
banirthtd  Ordcis,  whih?  55  Kocieties  and  meetings  were  dissolved.  Th** 
figiiri's  will  serve  to  indicate  the  intensity  of  a  struggle  whose  victims,  Uy 
as  >v(']I  as  clerical,  continued  to  increase  in  arithmetical  progression.  ?? 
the  middle  of  1S77,  six  out  of  the  twelve  Prussian  bishops  had  been  de- 
posed ;  while  two  other  sees,  vacated  hy  the  death  of  their  holders,  f<»W 
not  be  r(»filled.  Of  about  HIilifKW  markM,  nonnally  due  by  the  State  to 
the  Church,  less  than  a  sixth  was  imd  in  the  same  year.  The  nnmber  of 
IMirisln^s  in  which  all  service  of  religion  had  ceased  soon  grew  to  nrtriy 
bXM>.  Of  10.000  Catliolie  priests  in  Prussia,  the  Government  could  iwt 
succeed  in  bending  the  will  of  more  than  thirty. 
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band  of  German  pilgrims  were  led  to  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  Madonna  of  Lourdes,  the  saintly  patroness 
of  French  revenge ;  while  in  the  following  year,  vast 
numbtTs  of  adoring  Catholics  flocked  to  Marpingen,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  the  Virgin  had  appeared — so  it  was 
f^iven  out — to  encourage  the  faithful  in  their  struggle 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  though  the  final  result 
of  the  alleged  Avatar  was  the  placing  of  the  chief 
devisers  of  the  blasphemous  delusion  at  the  bar  of  a 
criminal  court.  It  Avas  not  to  be  expected  that  men 
who  believed  in  apparitions  of  this  kind  should  be  able 
to  judge  on  which  side  lay  right  in  the  quarrel  lx*tween 
Pope  and  King,  and  so  the  passive  resistance  of  the 
Catholic  clergy  was  readily  seconded  by  the  active 
sympathy  of  the  laity.  Indeed  many,  if  not  most  in- 
cumbents now  fared  better  from  the  charity  of  their 
c<»ncn*^at ions,  than  ever  thev  had  don(»  from  the  bountv 
of  th(*  State.  'J'he  b'siegers  had  cut  olV  th(»  external 
wat4*r-supj)ly  of  tlic  ;^^arrison  ;  but  the  latter  dug  within, 
and  canir  upon  an  iiu'xliaustiblc  well  of  j)rivate  bcnrvo- 
li*nee.  Fn*(jurnt,  too,  wen*  tin*  eo-opcrativc  efforts  ukkL* 
fn»m  without  t<»  raisi*  the  siegr. 

In  th(*  Chamber,  Dr.  Windthorst   and   his   men   re- 
peatedly rrturned  to   the   charge  with   motions   lor   the 
abro;ration  of  tin'  May  Laws,  but  always  in 
vain.       1  he  most  hateiul   and  intolerahl**  ol     iH.p.ii.m»>  of 

tlicCluiiH-t'Uur. 

all    these   laws  were  those    which    gave   the 
State  conij^lete   control  <»!*  the   «*ducation  of  yoiith,  and 
the    Catlp'licN    inadt*    desperate  endeavours    to  elude    or 
undo    them.        Mass    meetings    were    held;     influential 
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j3ctitions  wore  presented ;  Catholic  leagues  were  si)oken 
of;  new  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  Bismarck  were 
bruited  about ;  but  the  autliors  of  the  May  Laws  still 
continued  firm  as  Frederick  ^YiWiam  s*^  roc/ierdehroHCp" 
Tlie  Catholic  Press  w^nt  mad  with  rage,  and  a  great 
portion  of  it  had  to  be  put  in  strait-jackets.  But 
Prince  Bismarck's  general  popularity  was  never  higher 
than  when  the  "  Kulturkampf  "  was  at  its  height.  The 
Chancellor's  sixtieth  birthday — in  1875 — was  celebrated 
with  unprecedented  lo3'alty,  as  a  kind  of  national  fes- 
tival ;  and  he  was  even  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the 
Catholic  city  of  Cologne,  where  he  now,  moreover,  stands 
in  scul])tured  bronze.  Two  years  later,  also,  when  the 
internecine  conflict  had  already  begun  to  flag,  a  public 
monument — bearing  the  Prince's  portrait  in  relief,  with 
the  commemorative  words,  ''Narh  Caaoftaa  g(*h*n  w 
viclif' — was  erected  on  the  peak  of  the  Harz-hill  where 
formerlv  towered  the  castle  of  that  German  Kaiser  who 
knelt  in  degrading  penitence  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  of 
Home.*  Even  in  Catholic  Bavaria,  the  Prince  was 
almost  as  popular,  in  high  places,  as  in  his  own  Pnrfes- 
tant  Prussia.  Addn^ssing — in  May,  1S77 — a  company  of 
German  pilgrims  which  included  several  exiled  bishops, 
the  Pope  had  described  the  Chancellor  as  the  "modem 

*  Hi'iiiT  TV.  and  Gr(?jjr»>T7  VII.  S<»e  p.  1281  ante.  The  raonument  was 
foundiMl  on -<)th  Auj^ust,  aiul  crn'moniously  c*<)iii|)lt»t»*d  on  31st  Ootober. 
Is77,  tlie  niiiiiversarv  <»f  llu*  day  on  which,  I3<.»U  yenrs  previoiwly.  Lnther 

<        1        <••  11.       ii  .         ii>  ji  X       j.y  I  fill  r*   t  t C'^^Ij 


to  Jit  i>.  t!J)8 
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V^ttila."*  About  this  time  the  Church  authorities  at 
^(unich  proposed  to  hold  a  grand  procession  in  honour 
►f  the  Pope's  episcopal  jubilee  ;  but  the  municipality 
oyally  refused  to  grant  the  use  of  their  streets  for  the 
mrpose  of  feting  a  presumptuous  potentate,  who  had 
ust  '*  given  the  whole  German  nation  a  slap  in  the  face." 
How  long  was  the  country  to  be  troubled  and  torn 
>y  this  domestic  strife  ?  There  was  truth  in  tlie  words 
►f  Pius  the  Ninth,  that  "these  (Catholic)  Germans 
tood  as  firm  as  oaks."    But  what  of  that,  if 

•      .  I  .1  •     it       '1  1  •  ,,       M.  Thlor«  on 

heir  rulers  remained  as  inHexible  as  iron  ^     HUnmrtUs 

I'liurc'li  |K>IJcy. 

iVould  the  oak  yield,  or  the  edge  of  the 
netal  be  turned  ?  Signs,  at  least,  began  to  appear 
hat  the  wielders  of  the  metal  were  getting  tinnl  of 
rying  to  rive  a  substance  so  unimpressionable  to  blows. 
lad  the  s;ipient  rulers  of  the  Prussian  nation,  then, 
ron*^  the  right  way  to  work?  Had  the  Chancellor,  who 
lad  claimed  th<»  merit  of  soinethintr  verv  lik(»  unerrinir 
visdnm  for  all  his  ])ast  j)ublic  aets,  given  further  proof 
>f  his  infallibilitv  in  tlie  wav  he  soiij^ht  to  combat  pre- 
elisions  Niniilar  to  his  own  r  f     Maiiv  betran  to  doubt  it. 

•  ••  In  '»nr  •Lay*.*'  Nai*!  th»»  P««|m\  JnMr»*ssirijj  tlu'  jiiljrrlnis.  '*  I  hav.* 
♦'Ani  >r'»<»«i  atHi  h<»nt'Ht  IVuhs  an  ('athulirs  hpcik  of  th<'  norrs^ity  for  sonu' 
u«»  t<M'«»in«'  an<l  rou-«4'  up  tin*  all  too  l»*thar^i«'  or  ovrr-patirnt  nations.  (io<i 
lii"*.  nni«' •«i.  iiri-*rn  an<l  i*ni)»lo\«Ml  a  '^<*our«:'«'  '^n^•ll  an  \\i*  nsril  many  <M'nturii's 
ifo.  p'ornu'rly  Hf  \\\i\\\v  wf-v  of  an  At* ila  to  awakrn  thr  nations,  and  now 
.ith  a  n«'\v  Attibi  H«*  has  arousfd  th**  nohlf  niindnl  (H>rni:in  |»fo|»lo.  Hnt 
hi?*  m<wI»Tn  At!  ila.  who  fanriiMJ  liirnsi'lf  a  «lfstri»y«T.  has  nii'anwhil**  IhI|m'  i 
'I  Iniihi    np.     Thi.-  iifw  Attila.  who   in    fvrrv  wav  wonhi  fain  sim'  tho  n*li- 

ion  of  .If^u-*  ( 'liri-t  vanish  from    tin-   fa f  tlu'^arth.  has  onlv  fortifinl 

fn-*h  >our  Ulirf  in  it." 

f   R«'plvinir  in  th«'  ('hanilwr    ITtli  DitimhIkt.  1^7:;^.  t<i  nn  attark  ]»v  his 

•      •  • 

iri'vioiis  fi«u<lal   ally,  fi»Tr  von    ^nrla«*h.  Hisniarck  sai<l :   **  I  havt»  now.    I 
hiuk.  lM-«*n  tw<»lvi'  yt»ars  at   th<*  h«'a«l  of  a  (iovfrnnient  whifh  wa.s  In'^uu 

tC    2 
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"  Monsieur  de  Bismarck/'  said  M.  Thiers  once  to  Count 
Aniim, 

*•  Monsieur  de  Bismarck  Is  a  r(»niarkable  man,  but  what  I  cannot 
uiulersttiiiil  from  any  point  of  view  iK  his  Cliurch  iK>lioy.  He  will 
siuai-t  for  it,  lie  will  indeed.  Tell  liiin  from  me  that  be  is  on  the 
wrong  tnick.  Towards  the  end  of  tlie  battle  of  Waterloo,  wln^u 
Napoleon  w:us  in  d(*sjv}vir,  a  gi*eat  WJig  {uu  grand  coquin^  Mouslmr 
Oncnrd,  le  fournisseur)  went  up  to  him  and  said  :  *  Sire,  tlie  EnglUli 
have  lost  an  enormous  number  of  men.'  *  Yes,'  replie<l  the  Emperor, 
'  but  I  Iiavt^  lost  tlu^  battle/  And  thus,  too,  it  will  one  day  l»e  with 
M.  de  Bismarck  and  the  Church,  dei>end  upon  it."* 

Tliere  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  Chancellor,  even 
in  his  most  doubting  moods,  had  ever  yet  taken  this 
vit'W  of  his  own  handiwork.     That  certain  provisions  of 

tho  May  Laws  were  unnecessarily  hnrsli 
K'iimiiia  t«>  "^        and  oppressive,  he  was  the  first  to  admit, 

turn.  *-  ^ 

after  the  fury  of  the  conflict  had  abated  anJ 
Irft  the  combatants  tlie  freer  use  of  their  judgment. 
]jike  a  wise  statesman,  therefore,  he  was  not,  perliap, 
disinclined  to  humour  the  foe  b}'  abandoning  such  of  the 
less  salient  angles  of  his  defences  as  were  unessential 
to  the  impregnalulity  of  his  citadel.  But  he  vowetl  that 
this  was  the  utmost  concession  he  would  make.  He  Iwd 
himself  d(»clared  that,  "as  soon  as  the  breach  (made  bv 
the  Clericals)  had  Ixmmi  built  up,"  it  would  be  his  most 
earnest  endeavour  to  make  peace  with  the  Centre,  and 
especially  with  the  Curia.     And  as  the  conflict  went  on, 

and  oirrifd  on  under  ditticiilt  .Mnd  sttiriiiy  eonditious;  and  I  am  Tt*n*  **'! 
]»l«'as(tl  to  think  that  no  (»ne  can  reproach  me  with  haviug.  darinjr  tni> 
p-riod.  genu'  vitv  far  wrong  in  my  eah'ulatioii  and  judgmeut  of  anvthins: 
of  f^'(•i^iv^'  in)]iortan(.'('  for  the  State." 

*  Qu'il  Fariiiniux  Xn.<  /  hy  Count  Harry  Anuni,  p.  42. 
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his  desire  in  this  respect  became  more  ardent.  The  May  / 
Jjaws  were  producing  no  positive  results.  They  had,  on 
the  contrary,  sown  all  the  land  with  civil  strife  and 
religious  liatred,  and  the  natural  harvest  was  beginning 
to  appear.  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
the  **Kulturkampf  "  may  have  contributed  to  the  **fiasco 
of  German  industry,*'  or  whether  it  should  be  held  in 
part  accountable  for  the  increasing  stream  of  national 
emigration  from  the  Fatherland,  or  how  far  the  rapid 
increase  of  an  irreligious  Social- Democracy  was  due  to 
the  alleged  loosening  of  the  Church's  hold  on  the  mind 
and  con.science  of  the  people.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would 
be  ditficult  to  show  that  five  years  had  sufficed  to  produce 
results  which  rarely  manifest  themselves  under  fifty. 
liut  apart  from  these  evils — ^whose  cause  might  beques- 
tiontnl,  but  whose  existence  could  not  be  denit»d — there 
had  arisen  another  great  ])ublic  danger  of  unmistakable 
origin. 

Th*»  t']<Ticals  had  extended  to  the  Knipin*  tlie 
struggle  whose  proper  arena  was  Prussia.  In  i\w 
Ij4'iehstat;,  th(»  Centre  l)arty,  numbering  about  a  fourth 
ot  tbe  wli<»Ie  House,  was  imnlacalilv  onnost'd     _,     , 

'  I  .11  Tin*  IMHIMT  of 

o  tlie  (n»vt*rnmrut.  iSo  matter  what 
nn»asun*  Prince  JJismarck  brought  f(»rwar(l,  it  was  sun* 
to  bf  i,Minsaid  by  Dr.  Windthorst  and  bis  devoted  band 
of  *  Hlaeks/'  wbo  were  bent,  at  least,  on  wreaking  re- 
veiiiT,*  il"  thev  could  n<»t  wrest  eonce.ssions.  This  frae- 
ti«>\iH  opposition  by  tb(»  Cleri<'als  was  a  matter  of 
in«liUenMiee  to  tlie  Chancellor,  when  otluTwise  sure  of 
tlif»  snpjM>rt  of  the  other  chi(*f  parties,  but  this  was  not 
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always  tlie  case.  And  he  found  it  impossible  to  go 
on  without  the  assurance  of  a  steady  majority.  The 
National  Liberals,  who  had  hitherto  been  his  mainstay, 
now  began  to  betray  a  spirit  of  schism  and  disaffection, 
and  could  no  longer  be  relied  on.  The  Conservatives 
would  remain  true  to  him,  but  a  trustworthy  majority 
was  only  to  be  attained  by  their  alliance  with  one  of  the 
other  two  main  fractions,  the  Centre  or  the  National 
Liberals.  The  latter  proffered  their  continued  support, 
in  return  for  measures  which  the  Chancellor  deemed 
inconsistent  with  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
Empire ;  while  the  Clericals  were  willing  to  serve  liim 
in  a  Conservative  sense,  in  exchange  for  a  modification  of 
the  May  Laws.  Indicated  by  expediency,  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  true  statesman,  the  Prince's  course  was 
clear.  But  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  entering  on 
it.  For  it  would  have  been  equally  useless  and  undigni- 
fied to  attempt  some  kind  of  a  compromise  with  a 
bellicose  Pope  like  Pius  IX.,  who  had  pronounced  the 
May  Laws  to  be  "  null  and  void,'*  and  described  their 
real  author  as  the  "modem  Attila."  Bismarck  had 
previously  expressed  the  hope  that  the  advent  of  a 
*'  pacific  Pope "  would  enable  him  to  negotiate  an 
annisticc,  and  the  opportunity  for  which  he  longed 
seemed  to  present  itself  at  the  very  nick  of  time. 
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THE    '*  KULTURKAMPP  *'   {continued). 

2.    With  Leo  the  TlnrieenlL 

Death  was  busy  with  the  great  ones  of  Italy  in  the 
spring  of  187^>.  That  year  opened  with  the  decease  of 
General  La  Marmora,  Bismarck's  ostentatious  foe.*  A 
few  days  afterwards,  the  bluff  King  Victor 

•r^  <■         ^  1    1    1  /»i  '*io  Nono  sue- 

J!immanuel,  who  was  a  man  completely  alter  c-'^^ed  by  Leo 
the  Chancellor  s  own  heart,  breathed  his  last ; 
and  on  the  7th  February  there  departed  this  life  Pius 
IX.,  Pope  of  Kome,  whose  demise  had  been  awaited  by 
the  fri(*nds  <»f  peace  in  (rermany  with  decorous  im- 
patience. Pius  IX.  was  succeeded  by  Cardinal  Pecci,  as 
Ij^*o  XIII.,  who  seemed  to  answer  to  the  hopes  which 
Bismarck  had  formed  of  tlie  new  Pontiff — for  heaflected 
to  l>e  a  pacific  and  not  a  fighting  Pope,  and  *' the  great 
Chancellor  condescended  to  deal  witli  his  agents  because 
he  knew  that  the  mind  which  offered  terms  was  the  real 
emanation  of  the  Vatican,  not  the  mere  echo  of  the 
Tuileries.''t 

•  S«»«'  p.  *2J*,  ante. 

f  (Jalh'iiira  in  his  **  Pojm*  and  Kin^  "">  who  further  writ«»s  : — '*  PiuH 
IX  hml  U*«'n  ft  P<>|M»-Kin^;  ho  Iwul  fought  f«tr  his  earthly  throne,  anil, 
thmiifh  **u<*eninhin^  in  the  e<tntest,  he  liail  neitlier  ahate<l  his  pn'tensinnn 
uor  rfliutjuishtHi   hib  hopes  of  a  reversiil  of  his  fortunes.     He  wah  uiisuh- 
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It  was  characteristic  of  tlie  situation  that,  though 
the  Italian  Government  received  no  official  notice  of 
the  election  of  Leo  XIII.,  His  Holiness  hastened  to 
,,  ,.       ,         notify  the    event   to    Russia,    SwitzerlauJ. 

^     Porlm  and  •' 

/    on'"p;SiS        '^"^^  Prussia— with   all  three  of  whom  bis 

predecessor  had  ceased  to  be  on  speaking 
terms.  In  his  coraniuuication  to  the  German  Emperor, 
conveyed  through  the  Bavarian  Government,  the  new 
Pope  regretfully  referred  to  tlie  interruption  of  the 
happy  relations  which  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween His  Miijesty's  throne  and  the  Holy  Chair, 
and  implored  His  Majesty  to  restore  "  peace  and  calm 
of  conscience "  to  his  Catholic  subjects,  who  would 
not  I'ail,  as  directed  by  their  faith,  to  manifest  their 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  his  Crown.  To  this  appeal  the 
Kmperor,  after  the  dignified  lapse  of  a  naonth,  replied 
by  a  missive — countersigned,  and  doubtless  written,  by 
Prince  Bismarck — which  heartily  congratulated  Hi* 
Holiness  on  the  dignity  he  had  attained,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  he  would  use  his  "mighty  influence"  to 
induce  his  servants  in  Prussia  {i.e.,  tlie  bisliops)  to  sub- 
mit themselves  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  Pope 
rejoined  by  repeating  his  earnest  desire  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  peace,  and  by  suggesting,  as  the  surest 


(luod  in  spirit,  loud  in  liis  protests,  unwoaritMl  in  the  rehearsal  of  W* 
<rri(»van(M»s.  Loo  XIIL.  oqunlly  firm  on  his  rights,  accepted  his  puution. 
He  utt«M"(.Ml  no  (.-oniplaints.  avoided  <' wry  allusion  to  his  claims,  in  all  lii^ 
words  and  acts  hf  maintained  the  most  resigned  .Mcqniesconoo  in  the  alti^"** 
eondition.  There  was  nothing  ]>oliti('al  in  hi8  ntterauccs,  notliiiig  kiniT'y 
in  hi-^  atritud*'.  .  .  .  For  liis  part,  he  was  not  going  to  Diakc  war.  h» 
one  won!,  h:'  was  sinking  the  mock  Sovereign  in  the  true  Poatiff." 
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means  to  this  end,  the  alteration  of  certain    Prussian 
(Kalk)  Laws. 

Of  this  epistle  no  immediate  notice  was  taken. 
Meanwliih*,  the  Emperor  had  heen  laid  low  by  the  buck- 
hhot  of  Xobiling,  and  the  Pope  failed  not  to  send  to 
Ik^rlin    the   assurance    of    his    sorrow   and     _  ^ 

The  Ormian 

Mmpathy.  In  thanking  him  for  his  kindly  iH^iTnriiiatorJ 
words,  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  been  ap- 
puint<*d  j)ro visional  llegent,  took  occasion  to  recur  to  the 
tonus  of  Leo's  unanswered  letters  to  his  father.  His 
cuinmunication,  wliich  was  countersigned  by  Prince  Bis- 
man'k,  may  have  also  been  penned  by  the  Chancellor; 
but  at  any  rate  it  could  not  have  Ix^tter  reflected  those 
frank,  courageous,  and  manly  virtues  which  make  the 
(Ji-rman  jK^ople  look  forward  to  the  reign  of  their  second 
EmjH'ror  with  so  much  confidence.  As  plainly  as 
i:rn<'ral  wonls  could  do  it,  the  Crown- Prince  Pegi^nt 
told  the  Popt»  that  *'  no  Italian  priest  would  ever  tithe  or 
t<»ll  in  \\\<  dominions.  '  Xo  Prussian  Sovrrciirn,  he  said, 
w«»uld  rvtT  eoiLsent  to  alter  the  laws  and  Constitution 
<»f  tlir  land  in  eonfoiinitv  with  the  Church,  since  the 
in<h-prnd«-nc('  of  the  monarchy  would  sulVtT  grievous 
attaint  wm*  th(*  frre  course  of  its  Iri^islation  to  be  cnn- 
tmllrd  bv  a  forrijj'n  Powrr.  At  the  same  time  His 
Lnp«rial  HiL^hnrss  professed,  in  the  name  of  his  (Jovern- 
m«  lit.  t<»  br  animati'd  with  the  love  of  peace  and  the 
sj»irit  of  compromise. 

'J'he  hopes  of  men  wen*  somewhat  dampe<l.  Was 
L«*o  XII  I.,  then,  tiny  began  to  ask.  tin*  moderate  Pon- 
tilf  he  eiaimed   to    be,  or  was   he   like  those    rulers   y^the 
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King    of    Prussia   included),   the   liberal    opinions  of 
whose  heir-apparent  youth  undergo  a  marked  clianj^ 

the  moment  they  mount  the  tlirone?    The 
^  aiMi"Mas(iia       fears  in  this  respect,  which  had  been  raised 

at  KiuHiiigen.  ^ 

by  the  Pope's  correspondence  with  the 
Berlin  Court,  were  rather  aggravated  than  otherwise  by 
J  his  Encjxlica  of  21st  April,  wherein  he  used  very  lofty 
and  even  arrogant  language  about  the  rights  of  the 
Church,  and  spoke  bitterly  about  the  laws  which,  in 
"  certain  countries,"  aimed  at  its  destruction.  Never- 
theless, Prince  Bismarck  was  not  thereby  deterred  from 
seeking  out  the  path  of  compromise,  which  the  Pope 
likewise  professed  his  readiness  to  tread.  But  how 
could  this  be  done?  The  German  Mission  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  Curia,  and  there  was  no  representa- 
tive of  the  Vatican  at  Berlin.  While  speculation  was 
busy  as  to  what  form  would  be  employed  by  the  diplo- 
macy of  reconciliation,  a  great  sensation  was  caused  by 
the  news  that  Prince  Bismarck,  who  about  the  end  of 
July  wTut  to  take  the  waters  at  Kissingen,  had  ex- 
changed visits  there  with  Masella,  the  Papal  Xuntius! 
at  Munich.  Both  were  animated  with  the  spirit  of  peace, 
and  great  was  the  curiosity  to  know  whether  and  how 
'^  the  two  fixed  ideas  would  unite."  The  enemies  of 
the  Chancellor  began  to  cry  aloud  that  he  had  already 
"  gone  to  Canossa,"  but  their  taunts  turned  out  to  be 
very  empty  when  it  became  known  that  the  repeated 
conferences  of  the  two  diplomatists  had  resulted  ^ 
nothing. 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Kissingen  negotiations 
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lat  their  very  beginning  was  marked  by  the  sudden 
jath  of  their  direct  author,  Franchi,  the  Cardinal 
?cretary,  who  was  distinguished  by  the  choicraor 
>od  sense  and  moderation  of  his  predeces-  ^^^^ 
T  Antonelli.  By  some,  his  death  was  ascribed  to  the 
lolera,  and  by  others  to  the  fingers  of  the  Jesuits,  who 
ere  fain  to  hope,  at  least,  that  the  Pope  would  view 
le  event  as  a  Divine  warning  "  to  give  up  diploma- 
sing,  and  return  to  a  policy  of  ?ion  possumus'^  "  The 
jgotiations  initiated  by  Cardinal  Franchi,'*  said  the 
bancellor  some  time  afterwards, 

[ironiised  a  certain  degree  of  success,  both  sides  being  ready  to 
ike  concessions.  The  agent  of  the  Curia  was  willing  to  recognise 
e  duty  of  the  bishops  to  pre-intiniate  to  the  Government  the 
minatron  of  their  clergy  (^Anzeigepflicht) ',  while  I,  on  our  side, 
idertook  to  resume  direct  relations  with  Rome.  But  all  that  came 
nothing  by  the  death  of  Franchi." 

Mattel's  were  not  very  much  mended  by  Nina, 
ranchi's  successor  as  Cardinal  Secretarj^  whom  the 
ope — avowing  that  his  **  soul  would  never  find  rest 
itil  peace  between  Church  and  State  was 

^  The  **  polysyl- 

-established  in  Germany" — now  directed  ^^\n^^^ 
•  work  for  this  great  end.  What  he 
anted,  said  the  Pope,  was  not  a  mere  armistice  that 
ight  leave  the  way  open  for  fresh  conflicts,  but  a 
lid  and  lasting  peace,  based  on  '*the  removal  of  the 
)stacles"  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  its  way. 
rraed  with  this  impossible  programme  Cardinal  Nina 
t  to  work,  and  began  to  devote  himself  with  immense? 
lergy  to  "the  polysyllabic  art  of   saying   nothing." 
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His  length}^  despatches  left  on  Bismarck's  mind  the 
impression  that  the  Vatican  was  "  animated  with  the 
undoubted  intention  of  spinning-out  the  negotiations 
to  an  interuiinable  extent/*  and  that  there  was  httle 
prospect  of  an  understanding  being  reached  by  the 
method  employed. 

It  was  admitted  on  all  sides,  how^ever,  that  the  Pope 
did  his  best  to  conciliate  the  Chancellor,  and  tune  him 
to  acts  of  peace.     The  language  of  the  Vatican  about 

Germany  was  now  respectful,  and  even  flat- 
turmnKoftuo     toriujj.     Tlicro    was   no  more  heard  about 

Papal  tide.  ^ 

"  stones  that  would  crush  the  foot  of  the 
Imperial  Colossus,"  about  the  "  unabashed  impudence  " 
of  the  Church's  ])ersecutors,  about  "  anti-Christian 
Diocletians  "  and  ''  modern  Attilas."  Leo's  Encyclicas, 
Allocutions,  and  other  utterances,  were  free  from 
studied  insults  of  this  kind  ;  and  though  he  committed 
the  mistake  of  ascribing  Socialism  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Reformation,  which  he  in  turn  sought  to  identify 
with  rationalism,  he  nevertheless  exhorted  the  clergy 
in  Germany  to  combat  principles  that  had  embodied 
themselves  in  open  hostility  to  sovereign  heads  and 
civil  power.  True  to  his  maxim  that  he  "  will  always 
accept  an  ally  wherever  he  can  find  him  " — ^his  poUtical 
camp  has  ever  been  as  full  of  motley  elements  as 
'*  WalI('Hsl('i/i\s  Layer  " — IJismarck  welcomed  the  aid 
of  the  Church  in  his  task  of  counteracting  Social  D^'- 
mocracy.  liut  still  he  only  regarded  these  auxiliary 
services  in  tlio  light  of  a  duty,  of  which  the  per- 
formance needed  no  reward. 
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Both  sides  continued  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their 
professions  of  peace,  but  no  real  progress  was  made  in 
the  desired  direction.  While  the  Curia  demanded  every- 
thing of  the  State  and  offered  nothing  in  return,  Bis- 
marck showed  a  firm  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  basis  of 
action  laid  down  by  the  Crown  Prince,  who  had  written 
to  the  Pope  that  the  principles  of  the  May  Laws  must 
under  all  circumstances  remain  intact,  but  that  there 
was  room  enough  for  agreement  and  compromise  in  the 
field  of  practice.  That  the  Centre  were  by  no  means 
satisfied  with  this  proffered  measure  of  concession,  was 
pn>ved  by  their  abortive  motion — in  December,  ls7^ — 
for  the  restoration  of  the  abolished  articles  of  the  Con- 
stitution affecting  the  Church,  and  for  the  altenition  of 
the  Cloist(T  Law.  '*  Such  a  proposal,'*  said  Dr.  Falk  to 
the  Clericals,  "  might  very  well  lx»  made  to  an  opponent 
who  had  been  crushed  to  the  earth  and  lav  bound  hand 
and  f<M)t,  but  c^Ttainlv  not  to  one  who  stood,  and  would 
continue  to  stand,  upri<;ht  and  stronijf." 

Meanwhile,  the  Chancellor's  Protective  Tariff  was  laid 
l)efon»  the  Peichstaii:  in  the  sj)nng  of   I'^Ti),  and   its  ap- 
proval or  rejection  depended  entirely  on  the  Centre.    For 
his   j)revious  allies,  the    National    l^iberals, 
liad    h(MN»nie   split   and    untnistworthv,   and     •niiMuiMin 
tin*  C<»nservatives   wen*   n<»t  strong  en<m«rh      blinn.!r.*""^*** 
in    themselves    to    form    a    majority.      The 
Clericals    mainly    rej)reM'nte(l    industrial,    and    therefore 
Pn»t«'<*tionist    districts,   iunl    that    was    <»n(»    reas(»n    whv 
X\\r\  should   rani^t*   themselves   for  once   on    the  si<l(»  of 

ft 

(ioverninent.      Hut  an    additional   inducement  to  do  so 
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was  the  hope  that  they  might  thus  tend  to  facilitate 
the  peace-negotiations  ])ending  between  Beriin  and 
Rome,  and  phice  the  Chancellor  before  the  alternative 
of  either  granting  them  solid  counter-concessions,  or 
forfeiting  their  future  pcarliamentary  support.  It  was 
not  the  business  of  Prince  Bismarck  to  undeceive  the 
Clericals  on  the  former  score,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  encouraged  them  to  believe  that  their  aid 
in  creating  a  new  law  would  be  rewarded  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  an  old  one.  At  any  rate,  he  privately  informed 
his  friends  that  he  would  never  pay  his  Clerical  allies 
with  **  Canossa  coins.'*  The  conclusion  of  this  strange 
and  successful  alliance — which  was,  perhaps,  all  the  more 
attractive  to  the  Catholic  party  from  its  object  being 
reactionarv — was  made  known  to  an  astonished  countn* 
by  a  long  visit  that  T)r.  Windthorst  paid  to  the 
Chancellor,  with  whom  he  had  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  for  the  i)ast  ten  years.  The  "two  fixed  ideas'* 
had  at  last  touched,  and  even  embraced.  Would  they 
still  unite  ? 

The  tide  had  indeed  turned,  and  its  ebbing  course 
was  further  indicated  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Falk 
from  the  ^linistry  of  Public  Worship  (Julvi  IS^'')- 
i>r.  Falk,  Mill.  Kvcrv  ouc  kucw  wluit  this  meant.  What 
iliit.  iUur-  the    Chancellor    now    wanted    was    not  Ji 

r«.'i-«l<'fl  l»y  Hcrr 

'Aii'iiisUT  of' ''      Minister  of  combat,  but  of  conciliation ;  and 

such  a  Minister  (of  Public  Worship)  he 
found  in  Herr  von  Puttkamer — a  kinsman  of  his  own. 
a  man  of  line  prestoice  and  polished  manners,  well  com- 
bining the  istfavifcr  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in,  re*,  and 
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no  less  conspicuous  for  the  moderation  of  liis  opinions 
than  for  the  clear  and  winning  eloquence  with  which 
he  expressed  them.  Prince  Bismarck  coukl  not  have 
chosen  a  better  man  to  carry  out  a  ix>Hcy  of  concilia- 
tion ;  and  that  this  was  his  appointed  task,  the  successor 
of  Dr.  Falk  soon  l>egan  to  show. 

Without  forsaking  the  broad,  general  principles  by 
which  his  predecessor  had  l)een  guided,  Herr  von   Putt- 
kamer  took  every  opportunity  of  tempering 
with  mercy,  and  ev(*n  indulgence,  their  par-        ftyionesr 
ticular   application.     What  the  Catholics  mainly  com- 
plained of  was  the  despotism  of  the  State  in  the  field  of 
education,  especially  as  this  was  precisely  the  region  in 
which  the  May  Laws  might  be  most  elastieally  adminis- 
tercnl.     It  was,  therefore,  as  encouraging  to  the  Clericals 
as  it  was  irritating  to  the  ultra-Liberals,  to  find  that  the 
n«*w  Minister  moderated  tlu»  zeal  of  th(»   police*   and  the  | 
publie  proseeutiirs.  opposed  the  extension  of  undenomi- 
national schools,  an<l  (linnttMl  that   the    Clerijv — subject 
always  to  the  law — should  again  be  entruste<l  as   much 
as    possible    with    the    religious    instruction    of    youth. 
I)r.  Falk  was  as  li])eral  in  his  theology  as  he  had   been 
ri;^orous  in  his  law.      Ilerr  von  Puttkanier,  on  the  other 
hand,  belonged  to  that  extreme  orthodox   sect   of  which 
th«*  Kinperor  has   always   been   a  most  devimt  a<llierent. 
Like  Ani^ustus,  therei'ons   who   iniT)lore<l    Varus  to  "-ive 
him    ba<*k    his   legions,    the    Kmperor    William    had   be- 
>oui^'ht    his    Ministry    to    restore     to    his     people    that 
nlii^ion  which   the  crimes  of   IITkIcI    and    Xohiling  con- 
vinced him  was  fast  losing  its  power. 
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Meanwhile,  direct  negotiations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  Vatican  were  resumed  in  the  autumn  of 

1879.  When  at  Gastein,  Bismarck  had 
several  conferences  wth  Jai22l>i^J>  the  Pro- 
Nuncio  at  Munich,  on  the  same  basis  as  he  had  nego- 
tiated with  Masella  the  year  before  at  Kissingen.  If 
the  Curia  undertook  to  recognise  the  principle  of  the 
"  Anzeigepilichl " — the  hinge  and  comer-stone  of  all  the 
May  Laws — the  Prussian  Government  would  again 
accredit  a  representative  of  the  Vatican.  Tliat  was  the 
Chancellor's  offer.  It  was  not  immediately  closed  ivith, 
and  men  began  to  think  that  Rome  had  reverted  to  its 
old  practice  of  asking  everything  and  giving  nothbg. 
At  last,  however,  a  ray  of  bright  hope  broke  through 
the  clouds  of  doubt,  encouraging  the  belief  that  the 
Vatican  was  at  last  coming  to  its  senses,  and  the  "Kultur- 
kampf "  to  an  end.  In  a  letter  to  the  ex -Archbishop  of 
Cologne  (2lth  February,  ISSO),  the  Pope — to  testify  his 
eagerness  to  promote  an  agreement  between  Church  and 
State — declared  his  readiness  to  **  suffer"  clerical  nomi- 
nations to  be  ])re-intiniated  to  the  Government  for 
approval.  *' Incredible !  "  exclaimed  one  portion  of  the 
Press,  "  tliis  is  really  too  good  to  be  true.*'  "  Hurrah!'* 
shouted  another,  "  let  us  ring  tlie  bells  of  peace." 

Exhibiting  a  more  judicious  mood,  the  Government 
was  neither  so  sceptical  nor  so  elate.     In  a  resolution 

(17th   March)    communicated    to    Cardinal 

••  Heads  I  win,        t  i  -     ■    1         i^   •  -f->  £*  i      l. 

and  tails  you       Jacoomi  hv  i Vincc  Iteuss,  German  Am oaj*- 

sador  at  Vienna,  the  Prussian  Cabinet  at- 
clared  that,  while  taking  note  of  the  pacific  sentiments 
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of  the  Holy  Chair,  it  could  only  meanwhile  attach  a 
theoretic  value  to  its  words,  but  that,  as  soon  as  ever 
these  received  a  practical  significance  through  acts,  it 
would  at  once  respond  by  applying  to  Parliament  for 
discretionary  full-powers  to  administer  the  May  Laws  in 
a  milder  spirit.     Bismarck's  caution  was  soon  justified. 
It  struck  him  as  strange  that  the   Pope  had  spoken  of 
*'  suffering,*'  instead  of  "  enjoining,"  performance  of  the 
Anzeigopjlicht ^  so   he  enquired  on  what  conditions   His 
Holiness  was  prepared  to  "conmiand."     The  answer  was 
contained  (by  anticipation)  in  a  despatch  from  the  Car- 
dinal Secretary  to  Jacobini,  written    before  the  above- 
mentioned  Cabinet  resolution  had  reached  the  Vatican. 
Prom  this  audacious  document  it  appeared  that  the  Holy 
Father  was  only  prepared  to  issue  instructions  for  the 
partial   observance  of  the  '*  intimation-duty,"  and   that 
he  claimed  the   right   of  final  decision  in  the  event  of 
ditference    of    opinion     between    the    bishoj)s   and    the 
Government.       In    return,    he    demanded    counter-con- 
i-fssions   tantamount    to   an   almost  comph»te  surrender 
of  his  adversary's  stronghold.* 

Hv  Pius  IX.,  Hismarclc  had  been  called  a  savuLre  ; 
and  it  was  now  elear  that  Leo  XIII.  thought  him 
msauf.  IJut  the  madness  was  all  on  the  Papal  side. 
Tli«*  Prussian  Government  had  been  long  accustomed  to 

•  ( 'hiff  of  tlicMi'CDiiiitiT-coiircvsioiH  (Iciiiaiwlod  w«*n* :  the  n*-iii«»tHt»Miu'iit 
<»f  iI«'Jxi?^mI  hi-^hoiw,  th»»  ainii«*«»t y  of  all  (M)iiviot«Ml  <'l«'r^ynu'ii.  tli«*  sus|H>iiMion 
of  all  |M>n<iin^  pnistviitiniiH.  and  tlio  "  hariiioni.Hiii^  of  tlio  PnisNiaii  ^tatiit** 
|ii»i,k  **  with  tli<*  priiiciph'.s  of  tlu*  Catlmlir  Chiin*h-  «"»juM*ially  thoM*  roii- 
i-»niiiitr  thf  fn**'  ex«'rci*i<'  «>f  '*  th«'  narnMi  iniiiistry,  tln»  iMlurntioij  of  our 
t««*nAutH.  anij  th«*  n'lifjiou:*  iu-slniftiou  of  its  Catliolio  y«>u(h." 

d 
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the  peculiar  ways  of  Rome,  but  it  fairly  stood  aghast 
at  this  displa}'  of  arrogant  and  suicidal  unreason.  For 
wliat  had  the  Pope  proposed  on  his  side,  as  the  basis  of 
peace  ?  Simply  this  :  to  enjoin  observance  of  a  Prus- 
sian law,  of  which,  as  a  condition  precedent,  he  stipulated 
the  repeal.  It  required  no  sagacious  subtlety  to  deal 
with  negotiations  of  this  kind.  In  the  melee  the  com- 
batants had  exchanged  weapons,  and  it  was  now  Uis- 
marck's  turn  to  take  refuge  in  a  simple  declaration  of 

There  now  ensued  a  diplomatic  correspondence 
l)ot\veen  Berlin  and  Vienna,  where  the  German  Am- 
Hisiiiarrk  bassador,  Prince  Eeuss,  aided  by  a  special 

aiK'Mi>  with  111  -I  .  .  1 

jacobiiii.  envoy,  had  been  endeavouring  to  come  to 

terms  with  Cardinal  Jacobini.  Bismarck  pointed  out 
that 

a  rapprochnnjnt  l>t*t\veon  his  Oovornment  and  the  Vatican  ought  to 
procc(?d  pari  passu  ;  that  through  the  mild  adniiiustrHtion  of  Herr 
von  Puttkamer,  the  t'onnor  had  already  made  decideil  advanctf, 
which  had  not  beon  ri'turned  by  Rome  ;  and  that,  until  this  had  bwfii 
done,  there  could  b(?  no  t'urtlier  progn?.ss  towaitls  mutual  agreeoK'nt- 

Cardinal  Jacobini,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  tliat 

tlie  Cabinet  decision  (of  17th  March)  had  maile  a  most  |.iaiiiful 
impression  on  the  Pope,  and  he  thi-ew  out  threats — necessanly 
empty  onrs — of  a  complete*  rupture  of  neiJfotiationR,  involving  ven' 
calamitous  effects  on  the  mimls  of  the  faithful,  unless  the  Cliancell'* 
displayed  a  still  more  conciliatory  tone.  The  pn>mise  of  a  ^^ 
cietionary  P\dl-Powri*s  Law  was  «xootl  enough  in  its  Mtiy,  but  it  l«t 
rverythiuLC  in  uncertainty,  atTor^led  no  ^larantee  for  the  continuance 
of  the  irood  intentions  of  the  (iovernment,  and  placed  the  Church 
at  its  mercy.  Wliat  his  Jfolint'ss  wanted  was  a  thorough  anieiidnieni 
of  the  May  Laws,  and  until  there  was  some  certain  prosj>ect,  al  1<***' 
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:hat  the   provisional   modiia  mvendi  proposed  would  lead  to  this, 
Elome  could  not  make  the  desired  advances. 

Bismarck  replied 

>y  ascrihing  the  retrogressive  course  of  the  negotiations  with 
tiome  to  the  overwrought  expectations  of  the  Romish  prelates 
irising  from  their  ignorahce  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  in  Prussia. 
He  was  quite  willing,  he  said,  to  lay  down  the  weapons  given 
lira  by  the  Legislature,  but  not  to  destroy  them.  One  sword 
irould  have  to  keep  the  other  in  its  sheath.  The  Government 
X)ntemplated  a  serious  modification  of  the  May  Iaws — inasmuch 
IS  it  meant  to  ask  for  power  to  abstain  from  enforcing  them,  but 
t  could  not  do  more.  For  what  might  not  happen  to  Prussia  if 
he  current  at  the  Vatican  chan2je<l,  and  a  combative  Pope  like  Pius 
[X.  were  again  to  occupy  the  Sacred  Chair  1  The  Government  had 
ilready  made  considerable  concessions,  whereas  the  Pope  had  only 
^iven  vague  theoretical  promises  of  no  binding  force.  A  single  word 
Irom  him  or  his  hishops  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  unnatural  and 
dangerous  alliance  of  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and  priesthood  with 
the  Socialists,  whose  principles  he  aflected  to  condemn  ;  whereas  the 
Clericals,  declaring  their  subiuission  to  the  will  of  the  Pontiff,  still 
openly  si<lf^d  with  all  the  subversive  elements  in  the  country — to  the 
utter  obstruction  of  all  parliamentary  labour.  The  Vo\yQ  and  the 
Church,  argued  Bismarck,  were  alone  answerable  for  the  falling  off 
in  the  ministi*ation  of  the  clergy. 

"  The  diminution  of  the  clergy,  the  disappearance  of  the  bishops, 
the  dec:idonce  of  the  care  of  souls,  awake  in  us  the  liveliest  sympathy 
for  our  Catholic  fc^l low-countrymen  who  are  in  this  way  abandone<l 
by  their  pastors,  because  the  latter  refuse  to  pei-form  their  functions 

from  politicjil  motives  barely  intelligible  to   the  laity In 

other  times,  and  in  other  countries,  we  have  seen  that  the  Catholic 

clergy  living  under  much  harder  conditions,  and  even  amid  dangera 

and  humiliations,  did  not  leave  uncared  for  the  faithful  who  stood  in 

need  of  them,  but  carried  the  (oferari  posse  very  much  further  than 

would  l>e  necessary   for  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in   Prussia 

without  their  coming  into  conflict  with  the  May  Laws.   ...  I  am 

sorry  if  the  Pope  thinks  it  possible  to  gain  more  from  us  by  battle 

^d  menace  than  by  friendly  concession  ;  .  .  .  for  our  political  nou 

pomimus  is  just  as  effective  as  that  of   the  Church.     Neither  to 

J-  -2 
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Ma.sellii  nor  to  Jacobini  liave  I  over  uttered  a  word  capable  of  \*mz 
consti-ued  into  a  8ta,t<?nient  of  I'eadlness  to  approve  a  reWsion  or 
repeal  of  the  ^Ifty  Laws  according  to  the  standard  of  the  Clerical 
denituids.  Peace-loving  pi'actice,  an  endurable  modu^  vivemH  ba«(l 
on  a  mutually  accommodat  ijig  spirit,  is  all  that  ever  seemed  attain- 
able. A  rectum  in  principle  to  the  laws  in  force  before  1840  1  have 
declared  to  be  acceptable,  but  to  go  back  to  the  state  of  things 
])etween  that  year  and  1870  1  always  most  decidedly  declined  on  die 
three  or  four  occasions  when  that  was  demanded  of  us.  ...  As  for 
the  re-establishment  of  our  diplomatic  relations,  if  Rome  does  not 
s(?em  to  think  that  an  advantage  worth  paying  for,  we  shall  refrain 
from  offering  it  again  and  not  recur  to  the  subject." 

Meanwhile,  the   Pope  had  formally  withdraxNTi  the 
statement  of  his  readiness  '*  to  suffer  "  performance  of 

tlie    "  pre-intimation    duty/*  by   affirming 

The  two  flxcd 

idt'tts  caimoi       that,  uuless  the  Prussian  Government  was 

unite. 

prepared  to  grant  more  than  it  offered,  hk 
declaration  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  (in  his  Brief 
of  24th  February)  ''  must  be  regarded  as  noa  avenu!' 
Thus  the  hopeful  negotiations,  which  had  been  pending 
between  Prussia  and  the  Vatican  for  the  last  two  years, 
were  suddenly  broken  off  precisely  where  they  began. 
The  "  two  fixed  ideas  "  had  met  and  done  their  best  to 
unite,  but  could  not.  Folly  on  one  side,  and  firmness 
on  the  other,  had  stood  in  the  way  of  their  amalgama- 
tion. The  result  was  calculated  to  discourage  Bismarck, 
but  he  was  not  cast  down.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
statesman  to  take  account  of  existing  facts.  The 
*' Kulturkampf "  had  created  a  state  of  things  which 
loudly  called  for  relief.*     That  the  Pope   had  proved 

•  Mort»  than  1,K)0  pflriKlies  were  entirely  without  rcligioiu  ministntw" 
— to  siHMik  uf  uothiug  oUo. 
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iimself  to  be  graspingly  unwise,  was  no  reason  why 
he  Chancellor  should  show  himself  to  be  spitefully 
inpatriotic.  To  Prince  Eeuss,  accordingly,  he  inti- 
aated  that,  in  spite  of  the  attitude  of  Eome,  a  bill  for 
nabling  the  Prussian  Government  to  administer  certain 
f  the  May  Laws  at  discretion  would  be  laid  before 
Parliament. 

"We  shall  try,"  he  wrote,  **to  realise  our  intentions  by  legisla- 
on,  without  receiving  or  expecting  from  the  Curia  any  counter- 
^ncessions,  acting  simply  in  the  interests  of  His  Majesty's  subjects. 
Old  should  these  endeavours  of  the  King's  Government  be  brought 
>  nought  through  the  resistance  of  the  Papalists,  or  should  the 
lergy  not  avail  themselves  of  the  possibility  thus  afforded  them  of 
Kercising  the  cure  of  souls,  we  cannot  help  that ;  but  neither  shall 
e  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  the  results." 

The  Landtag  met  (20th  May,  1880),  and  proceeded 
0  discuss  the  promised  bill.  The  debates  on  the 
abject  were  extremely  passionate,  and  their 

,  .         •ji*  1  *    1         •/•ii  Bismarck  anti> 

haracter  m  this  respect  was  intensined  by     cipatesa 

*■  •'        Papal  move. 

be  publication  of  the  correspondence  above 
Uuded  to.  Among  other  threats,  the  Pope  had  hinted 
hat,  if  the  Prussian  Government  could  not  come  to 
erms  with  him,  he  would  be  compelled  to  "/aire  con- 
aitre  au^  CathoUquea  V issue  des  7iegociatiom ;^  and 
{ismarck  at  once  robbed  this  menace  of  its  effect  by 
nticipating  its  execution.  The  country  now  saw  what 
lie  Pope  wanted,  and  what  Bismarck  was  willing  to 
ive.  Kome,  it  was  seen,  had  indeed  stretched  out  her 
and,  but  only  to  take,  and  not  to  give ;  though  Dr. 
Vindthorst  had  the  forehead  to  affirm  that  "  the  spirit 
f  conciliation  shown  by  the  Pope  might  almost  justify 
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the  statement  that  His  Holiness  himself  had  gone  to 
Canossa." 

The  Discretionary  Powers  (or  Dispensing)  Bill  wont 
into  battle  with  eleven  clauses,  and  came  out  of  it  with 
A  Dispcn8iiijj      ^"b'   seven.     Great  was   the    manoeuvring 

'^^"^  and  chaffering  of  parties.     The  lobbies  of 

the  Landtag  resembled  an  auction-room  or  an  exchange. 
The  result  was  mere  chance  work.  About  half  of  the 
National  Lilx^rals  joined  the  Government  party,  but  their 
aid  was  only  purchased  b}''  the  sacrifice,  among  other 
things,  of  the  clause  empowering  the  King  to  restore  to 
office  any  legally  deposed  bishop.  The  practical  effect 
of  this  torso  Act — which  only  passed  the  Lower  Chamber 
by  a  majority  of  five — was  that  it  conferred  on  the 
Government  powers  of  limited  duration  to  provide  for 
the  cure  of  souls,  mthout  exacting  rigorous  observance 
of  the  ilay  Laws.  It  would  still,  however,  argued  Dr. 
Windthorst,  Iceej)  the  Church  at  the  mercy  of  a  capricious 
dictator,  '*  but  the  Church  could  not  possibly  live  under 
an  ever-threatening  Damocles-sword,  or  freely  breathe 
beneath  the  trembling  beam  of  the  guillotine." 

The  Clericals  argued  that  it  was  due  entirely  to  party 
motives  ;  the  Chancellor  aveiTcd  its  aim  to  be  purely 
patriotic.  Ihivi  of  both  statements  may  be  combined  to 
express  the  truth.  In  any  case,  it  was  a  frank  confession 
that  the  ^Fay  Laws,  as  hitherto  administered,  had  alto- 
gether failed  of  their  object.  It  was  a  proof  that  the 
power  of  Home  was  still  much  more  dread  and  indomi- 
table than  her  overweening  adversary  had  imagined, 
and  it  clearly  showed  that  the  political  wisdom  which 
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ad  made  bold  to  oppose  itself  to  the  claims  of  Papal 
ifallibility  was  in  itself  far  from  perfect.  The  words  of 
I.  Thiers  to  Count  Arnim  had  come  true.*  Bismarck 
ad  at  last  discovered  that  he  was  really  "  on  the  wrong 
"ack ;  "  so  he  struck  into  another  route  without  altering 
is  direction,  and  began  to  move  along  a  bye-path, 
ithout,  however,  losing  sight  of  the  main  road. 

That  the  Prussian  Government  had  at  least  lowered 
s  flag,  if  not  struck  it — that  flag,  inscribed  with  "  No 
'ompromise,"  which  had  so  long  led  on  the  **nabemu8 
nti  -  Papalists  to  battle — could  no  longer  oot^^^^ 
e  doubted  when,  in  the  spring  of  1882  (24th  April), 
lerr  von  Schlozer  delivered  to  the  Pope  his  credentials 
s  Prussian  Minister.  Herr  von  Schlozer  had  served 
nder  Bismarck  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  won  the 
Draplete  confidence  of  his  chief,  and  under  Count  Harry 
LTnim  at  Home,  where  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted 
dth  the  atmosphere  of  the  Curia.  He  was  the  very 
lan  for  the  post,  and  the  German  Clericals  raised  a 
liout  of  "  Ilahemm  legatum!'  when  he  was  sent  as  the 
lessenger  of  conciliation  to  the  Eternal  City. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  when  in 
rermany  on  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  at  Washiug- 
>n,  he  had  been  despatched  to  Home  to  negotiate  direct 
ith  Cardinal  Jacobini,  and  the  results  of 

1  ■  *  1  1      •  1         Florr  von 

IS  mission  were  soon  aiscernible  m  a  much     schiiizerat 

Komo. 

lore  accommodating  attitude  of  his  Govern- 

lent  to  the  question  of  the  vacant  bishoprics.     Diplo- 

)atic  negotiations  between  Gennany  and  the  Vatican 

*  Vide  p.  340,  ante. 
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had  been  broken  off,  as  we  saw,  in  IS 74;  and,  as  far  as 
tlie  Empire  itself  was  concerned,  they  were  not  now 
restored,  for  Herr  von  Schlcizer  only  went  to  Rome  as 
Prussian  Minister;  but  his  presence  at  the  Curia  was  a 
proof  that  the  Chancellor  had  begun  a  formal  parley 
with  his  Papal  foes. 

This  was  an  advance  of  a  merely  formal  kind  on  the 
part  of  Prussia,  but  it  was  soon  followed  (31st  May)  by 
a  substantial  enough,  if  safe,  concession  in  the  shape  of 
vnotherDis-       another  Law  prolonging  the  Discretionary 

i>cnsin«Law.         J^^ll.p,,,,.^rS   Act    of  July   (14,     18S0).  whilc 

adding  considerably  to  the  dispensing  faculty  of  the 
Emperor-King.  This  new  law,  of  course,  was  not 
passed  without  the  usual  party  conflict  and  compromise. 
But  though  the  rules  with  respect  to  the  education  and 
training  of  the  clergy  were  now  relaxed,  and  power 
given  to  the  Crown  to  re-instate  evicted  bishops,  the 
May  Laws  themselves  were  nevertheless  all  but  left 
intact. 

The  Clericals  were  anything  but  satisfied  with  the 
concessions  that  had  been  made  them,  and  the  insatiable 
demands  of  Dr.  Windtborst  were  only  an  echo  of  the 
Asorondcor-  chums  put  forward  by  the  Vatican.  AVliat 
bi'twconthc        tlie   Vatican  wanted  was  complete  orsanic 

Vo\tv  a\u\  the  id 

KinjKnu.  revision,  if  not  repeal,  of  the  May  Laws. 

In  the  autumn  of  1SS2  it  became  known  that  Herr  von 
Schl(")zer's  mission  of  conciliation  to  Kome  had  proved 
much  less  successful  than  was  hoped ;  and  to  what  this 
mission  owed  its  failure  appeared  when,  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  (»ird  December),  the  Pope  addressed  a  letter 
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le  Emperor  William.  From  the  commencement  of 
Pontificate,  wrote  His  Holiness, 

eneroiis  sentiments  of  the  Emperor  had  inspired  him  with  the 
that  religious  peace  might  be  restored — a  liope  which  was 
gthened  by  the  re-establishment  of  the  Prussian  Legation  at 
''atican.  After  pointing  out  that  religious  peace  was  equally 
itageous  to  Prussia,  since  the  Church  inculcated  a  spirit  of 
ence  to  authority,  the  Pope  stated  that  the  duties  of  his 
tolic  Ministry  compelled  him  to  request  that  Prussian  legislation 
clesiastical  matters  might  be  relaxed  and  definitely  amended, 
ist  in  regard  to  the  points  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
3lic  religion.  This  would  be  the  sole  means  of  bringing  about 
1  and  lasting  peace.  Religious  pacification,  urged  His  Holiness, 
d  have  the  eflfect  of  more  solidly  attaching  to  the  Prussian 
le  the  hearts  of  its  Catholic  subjects  :  it  would  be  the  fitting 
a  of  His  Majesty's  long  and  glorious  career. 

To  this  epistle  the  Emperor  returned  the  following 
y,  which  was  countersigned  by  his  Chancellor  (22nd 
^mber) : — 

I  beg  to  thank  your  Holiness  for  the  letter  which  you  addressed 
3  under  date  the  3rd  current,  and  I  heartily  return  the  good 
js  to  which  you  therein  gave  expression.  It  strengthens  me  in 
ope  that  the  satisfaction  felt  with  me  by  your  Holiness  at  the 
lishment  and  activity  of  my  Mission  "  (at  the  Vatican)  "  will 
sh  you  with  a  fresh  reason  for  seeking  by  a  corresponding 
ice  to  reply  to  the  conciliatory  steps  hitherto  taken  by  my 
mment,  which  have  made  it  possible  for  most  of  the  "  (Prussian) 
jcopates  to  be  re-occiipied.   I  am  of  opinion  that  such  an  advance, 

it  to  be  made  in  the  matter  of  the  pre-intimation  of  clerical 
intments  "  (to  the  State),  "  would  be  much  more  to  the  interest 
le  Catholic  Church  than  to  that  of  the  State,  as  rendering  it 
ble  for  the  vjicancies  which  have  occurred  in  the  service  of  the 
ch  to  be  filled  up.  If,  by  an  advance  of  the  clergy  in  this 
ct,  I  could  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the  readiness  to  effect  a 
^ochenient  was  mutual,  I  would  thus  be  able  to  countenance  the 
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reconsideration  by  the  lijindtng  of  my  monarchy  of  such  laws  ts,  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle  for  the  protection  of  contested  rights  of 
the  Stiite,  l>ecame  requisite,  without  being  permanently  necessary,  to 
secure  i)oaceful  relations  between  Church  and  State,  I  gladly  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  your  Holiness  anew  of  my 
jiei-sonal  r(;vei"euce  and  devotion." 

The  direct  answer  to  this  Imperial  missive  was 
conveyed  to  Herr  v.  Schlozer  by  Cardinal  Jacobini 
(1 9th  January,  1 883),  who  wrote: — 

'*  In  teutiuiony  of  the  high  value  attached  by  His  Holiness  to  the 

pacific  assurances  in  the  Imperial  missive be  i» 

pn^pared  to  cous(^nt  to  the  examination  of  a  limited  number  of 
grievances  only,  and  to  make  his  i-ecognition  of  the  episcopal  duty  of 
the  pre-intimation  of  clerical  appointments  proceed  pari  jhush  widi 
tlie  re\  ision  of  the  May  Laws  in  question. 

^*  He  has,  therefore,  commanded  the  undersigned  Cardical- 
Scci*etarv  to  declare  that  the  Bishoj^s  shall  receive  instructions  to 
notify  to  the  Government  the  names  of  the  new  titidar  incumbents 
of  all  vacant  ])arishes,  who  would  liave  to  be  cunonically  installftl 
therein,  as  soon  as ''(and  here  was  the  difficulty)  "the  legislative 
bo<lies"  (of  Pi-ussia  and  Germany)  "  shall  have  given  their  assent  to 
measures  that  effectively  ^anintee  the  free  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
jurLsdiction,  as  well  as  the  free  education  and  instruction  of  the 
clergy. 

"The  duty  of  the  pre-intimation  of  clerical  appointments,  which 
will  meanwhile  be  limited  to  the  cases  of  actual  vacancies,  will  w- 
<|uire  a  permanent  character,  under  forms  to  l^e  afterwards  settled  bj 
mutual  arrangement,  as  soon  as  the  revision  of  the  laws  in  queetion 
shall  have  Ijeen  accomplished.'' 

While  intimating  to  the  Emperor  that  these  condi- 
tions liad  been  conveyed  to  the  Prussitm  Envoy  through 
the  Cardinal-Seeretiir}',  the  Pope,  in  rei^eating  their  sub- 
stance, atlinned  that  the  Churcli,  like  the  State,  must 
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Lave  the  means  of  training  its  agents  on  its  own  system. 
His  Holiness  regarded  these  modifications  as  indispen- 
sable to  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  and,  when  once  an 
agreement  upon  them  was  established,  it  would  be  easy 
to  bring  about  a  real  and  durable  peace.  And  this, 
then,  was  the  outcome  of  several  years  of  negotiation  be- 
tween Berlin  and  Eome  !  The  main  object  of  the  Prussian 
Government  in  binding  the  Church  to  notify  clerical 
nominations — the  keystone  of  all  Dr.  Falk's  legislation 
— was  to  enable  it  to  veto  the  appointment  of  such 
candidates  as  had  been  educated  in  principles  avowedly 
hostile  to  the  State  ;  and  now  the  Church  came  forward 
with  an  offer  to  tolerate  the  existence  of  the  arch,  pro- 
vided the  keystone  were  taken  out. 

After  a  further  interchange  of  views  between  Rome 
and  Berlin — which  virtually  turned  on  the  question  of 
priority  of  concession — the  correspondence  culminated 
in  a  Note  of  the  Chancellor  (5th  May,  Athirdois- 
1883),  which  gave  the  Curia  the  alterna- 
tive of  coming  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  the 
Prussian  Government  by  moans  of  private  negotiations, 
or  of  submitting  to  see  Prussia  again  resort  to  indepen- 
dent legislation  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  to  her 
Catholic  subjects  the  highest  measure  of  ecclesiastical 
freedom  consistent  with  the  civil  supremacy  of  the 
State.  But  the  Curia  rejected  this  ultimatum,  and  the 
speedy  consequence  was  another  Falk-Law  Amendment 
Act — that  of  11th  July,  1883 — which  restricted  the 
" pre- intimation  duty"  of  the  Church  to  the  most 
indispensable  limits,  curtailed  the  competence   of  the 
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Court   for   Ecclesiastical  Causes,   and    extended  penal 
immunity  for  Clerical  offences. 

Prussia  had  thus  made  another  most  substantial 
concession  to  the  Curia.  Would  the  Curia  respond  to 
it  with  a  counter-step?  A  tolerable  modus  vivettdi 
"To  be,  or  not     ^^^^^  thus  bccn  placcd  "wdthin  the  reach  of 

the  Vatican,  and  Bismarck  waited  to  see 
whether  the  H0I3'  Father  was  animated  with  the 
spirit  of  compromise,  or  of  "  no  surrender."  For  some 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Vatican  was  exclusively  under 
the  influence  of  the  latter  feeling.  In  a  Note  (of  21st 
June),  Cardinal  Jacobini  spoke  most  disparagingly  of 
the  new  Relief  Law,  and  of  the  one-sided  action  of 
Prussia ;  while  the  semi-official  organ  of  the  Vatican 
boldly  asserted  that, 

**  however  Ratified  the  Church  might  be  with  this  partial  restitution 
of  her  rights,  she  coiihl  only  Ix)  satisfied  with  the  restoration  of  all 
her  liberties ;  and  tlie  Prussian  Government,  therefore,  had  the 
choice  between  a  policy  of  nght  or  of  revolution." 

But  wiser  counsels  at  the  Vatican  at  last  prevailed. 
Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  second  July  Law  (the  two 
chief   Palk-Law  Amendment  Acts   are  known  as  the 

"  July  Laws  "),  Herr  v.  Gossler — who  had 
prusHmii  (in  1S8])  succeeded  Herr  v.  Puttkamer,  as 

bisliuiis. 

Minister  of  Public  Worship  with  the  same 
conciliatory  task — invited  the  Prussian  bishops  to  appeal 
to  the  State  for  the  exercise  of  those  "  dispensing 
powers  "  which  had  now  been  created  for  their  benefit. 
The  bishops  met  and  resolved  to  leave  the  question  of 
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their  duty  to  the  decision  of  the  Curia,  wliile  conveying 
to  it  their  unanimous  opinion  that,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Catholic  population,  use  should  be  made  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  of  the  Crown. 

Contrary  to  Jill  expectation,  the  Pope  expressed 
approval  of  their  view— as  far,  at  least,  as  the  past  w^as 
concemeil ;  and,  on  behalf  of  all  his  colleagues,  the 
Bishop  of  Kulin  be^i^ffed  dispensation  of  the 
i  C.fovemment  for  those  suspended  servants  ilall^^TOnceS^  1 
r  of  the  Church  who  had  not  undergone  the  **  '^^' 
statutory  training  for  their  office.  By  prompt  com- 
pliance with  this  recjuest  on  the  part  of  the  State,  a  large 
number  of  Catholic  parishes  were  at  once  relieved  from 
a  grievance  under  which  they  had  long  complainingly 
jfroaned — the  lack  of  all  spiritual  ministration  ;  and 
thus  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  of  the  '*Kulturkampf " 
was  io  a  i^n»at  extrnt  all«»viated.  The  conciliatory  atti- 
tude of  th(»  Church  was  responded  to  by  the  State 
with  further  ('(jncessions,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1"^"^'$,  most  se(\s  had  Ix^en  re-provided  with  pardoned 
bishops,  and  re-endowed  with  the  means  of  salarying 
them. 

Hut  a  still  mon*  sii^nifieant  event  marked  tlu^  close 
of   thi>   vear,  for,  on   the  L^tli   December,  the  (Jermaii 
Crown   Prince  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pop(»  in   his   prison- 
palac(\  and  was  closeted  with  His  Holiness 
lor   alxnit   tliree-ouarters   oi   an    hour.       It     (rui%i,  iviiu-e 

*  vi-il.Hihi.'l*i>iK'. 

was    lontr    since    anything    had    causcul    so 

mueh   .*iensation   in  (lerniany  as   the   news  teh»graplu»d 

from    Madrid   that  the    Crown    Prince    meant    to   visit 
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Itoine  before  returning  to  Berlin  from  his  Spanish  tour,* 
jind  the  Liberal  Press  broke  out  into  lamentations  alx)ut 
what  it  called  this  "  ecclesiastical  Olmiitz,"  and  repentant 
"  Gang  nach  Canossa'^\ 

But  these  lamentations  were  premature.     The  real 

and  primary  object  of  the  Crown   Prince  in  going  to 

Eome  was  to  absolve  a  debt  of  courtesy  to  the  King  of 

Meaning  of       ^^aly,  tlirougli  wliosc  dominious  he  had  to 

thcMsit.        p^^^  .^  j^.^  joui-ney  to  and  from  Madrid; 

but,  being  in  the  Eternal  City,  he  could  not  well  avoid 
paying  his  respects  to  the  Papal  captive  in  the  Vatican 
without  committing  an  offensive  breach  of  courtly 
etiquette.  And  there  was  nothing  in  the  dynastic 
relations,  so  to  speak,  between  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and 
the  Vatican,  which  could  render  observance  of  this 
etiquette  undignified  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  Prince. 
His  second  son,  Prince  Henry,  had  l)een  received  like 
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t  Said  one  iiPw.s]»np(T : — '*  If  we  nrc  not  to  become  the  Liughing-stofk 
of  the  world,  it  is  tiuio  tliat,  under  cover  of  mist  and  darkness,  we  8ili*otlT 
take  away  the  hoastf id  Cauossa  monument  on  the  Harz  Mount^ius  (epect<d 
to  commemorate  Bismarck's  famous  wivinj?,  *  Nach  Cano»sa  gehen  vif 
nicht ')  and  pack  it  away,  until  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  bt-tter  era.  in  the 
Inmber-room,  with  other  n^lics  handed  down  by  our  times  for  the  wanihiir 
and  exliortations of  coming  pfenerations."  Another  journal  wrote: — "The 
(jrermau  Crown  Prince  will  conclude  |M»ace  in  Borne.  We  are  not  rejaiw^ 
to  liear  it.  Tiie  peace  wlii<*h  is  jr<>ing  to  l)e  made  will  scarcely  last  hmjf— 
first,  because  tlio  Ecchtfin  Mil  if  ana  never  folds  its  hands  in  its  lap;  »w^' 
secondly,  lu'cause  this  peace  will  be — a  peace  of  Canossa.*'  The  Grrminia, 
the  leading  Clencal  orpin.  remarkiMl : — "  The  Catholics  of  Prn8.<ia  will  sw 
with  great  interest  and  satisfaction  the  friendly  meeting  of  the  Holf 
FatluT  witli  t lie  Heir  to  the  Prussian  and  German  throne ;  and  theyJ*^ 
hope  that  this  visit  will  help  to  prom<»te  the  attainment  of  the  Church's 
iK^ace.  to  the  restoration  of  which  their  wishes,  their  prayen,  and  their 
2)<)litieal  endeavours  have  for  long  been  directed.'* 
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any  other  distinguished  visitor  by  His  Holiness  in 
April  of  the  previous  year ;  and  why  should  the  Crown 
Prince  himself  omit  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance 
of  so  conspicuous  a  personage  as  the  Catholic  ruler  of 
the  faithful — of  those  faithful  ones,  in  particular,  who 
form  a  third  of  the  population  of  all  Prussia ;  to  see 
and  know  the  redoubtable  representative  of  a  Power, 
against  which  all  the  temporal  resources  of  the  most 
formidable  and  invincible  State  in  Europe  had  not  been 
able  to  prevail  ? 

The  true  significance  of  the  Crown  Prince's  visit 
to  the  Pope*  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  the  relations 
between  Prussia  and  the  Curia  had  now  become  such  as 
permitted  him  to  perform  this  act  of  cour- 

.  ..,         ,,  ..         A       ^  '  T*j  The  Pope  asks 

tesy  Without  derogation  to  his  own  dignity,     for  Bismarck  s 

•^  *=*  &        J»       portrait. 

or  to  that  of  his  Imperial  father's  Govern- 
ment ;    but   there  was   nothing    whatever   to    indicate 
tliat  the  heir-apparent  to  the  German  crown  had  been 
sent  to  the  Vatican  as  a  negotiator  on  Prince  Bismarck's 
principle  of  do  ut  des.     His  presence  in  the  Stronghold 
of  Infallibility  merely  showed  that  the  champions  of 
civil  supremacy  and  papal  pretensions  had  come  to  see 
the  wisdom  of  bringing  a  more  accommodating  mind 
to  the  adjustment  of  their  respective  frontiers  ;  but  it 
^'as  no  more  tantamount  to  a  penitential   pilgrimage 
to  Canossa,  than  Pope  Leo's  request  for  a  painting  of 
the  Chancellor  by  Leiibach  indicated  a  readiness  on  the 

•  His  Imperial  Highness,  with  his  suite,  drove  to  the  Vatican  in  hired 
c&rriAges  f  rum  the  Prussian  Legation,  and  nut  in  royal  equipages  from  the 
Qairinal,  where  he  was  lodged. 
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part  of  tlic  potentate  of  the  Vatican  to  subordinate  liis 
will  to  the  lord  of  Varzin.* 

To  Avhat  extent  the  conciliatory  mood  above  referred 
The  dernfcrs  ^o  had  posscsscd  the  respective  champions 
chiinreiior         of  Cliurch  and  State,  was  evidenced  by  a 

and  Dr.Windt-  '  "^ 

hoi-si.  debate    in    the    Reichstag    about   a   year 

(December,  IS 84)  after  the  Crown  Prince's  visit  to 
Eome.     "  We  wish,"  said  Dr.  Windthorst, 

*'  to  restore  the  stcitus  quo  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  as  it  was  coiifirnie<l  at  Konigsberg"  (on  his  corona- 
tion) **by  William  I.  With  that  we  should  be  content  ....  but 
only  with  that ;  and  the  schools  must  be  reorganised  on  the  Iwisifl  of 
the  pre-Falk  ora."t 

*  S(Hm  after  tlie  Crown  Prince's  ^nsit  to  the  Vatican,  the  Chancellor, 
nt  tho  request  of  the  Pojm?,  sat  for  his  portrait  to  the  celebrated  piinter, 
Professor  Lonhach.     See  p.  491,  post. 

t  Writiuj?  on  Sepiemher  4th.  1885,  the  Correspondent  of  I'he  Time$u^ 
Berlin  said  : — '*  The  nnuual  p^enoral  mei'tiiig  of  the  Catholics  of  Genniny. 
lasting  over  sevornl  days,  lias  just  been  held  at  Miinster.  the  capital  of 
Westi)halia,  and  the  head(piart(jrs  of  Clericalism  in  Xorth  Germany.  It 
is  long  since  there  has  been  such  an  enthusiastic  demonstration  in  favonr 
of  the  Pope  aiul  of  that  imijerium  in  im-iicno  whicli  the  Falk  Laws  aimed 
at  alxdishing.  The  s]»irit  which  animatinl  the  procee<lings  was  well  re- 
tli'cted  in  a  8]K'ech  delivered  })y  Dr.  Windthorst,  the  Parliamentary  leader 
of  the  Clericals,  who  declared  that,  whatever  might  l»e  said  to  the  contran". 
the  PojK'  of  Rome  still  nded  the  world.  A  French  general  had  said  that 
though  the  Old  Guard  might  die.  it  never  could  surrender.  Bnt  the 
Cleri<*al  party  in  Germany  was  better  than  that,  for  neither  would  it  die 
nor  give  in.  The  Holy  Chair,  ho  said,  must  be  made  independent  of  the 
Powers,  which  it  was  only  too  often  roquireil  to  call  to  order.  *  We  vow, 
exclaimed  the  Clerical  h»a<ler  in  conclusion,  *  to  stand  stedfastly  by  lb** 
Pope,  in  life  and  death  ;  and  I  ask  this  meeting  to  give  three  cheen  for 
Pope  LiH).'  The  meeting  passed  several  resolutions,  which  show  that  the 
*  Knlturkampf  *  is  as  far  from  Iwing  ended  as  ever,  and  that  the  Catholic* •'f 
Germany,  in  their  confliet  with  the  St-ato,  are  really  animated  by  mow 
than  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Guard  referred  to  by  Dr.  Windthorat— rewh- 
tions  which  demand  the  unconditional  re]ieal  of  the  chief  of  the  May  Lafr«. 
es]>ecia11y  those  dealing  with  religiour»  Orders  and  the  education  of  tlv 
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Prince  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand,  while  detailing 
the  remedial  operation  of  the  July  Laws,  declared  : — 

"  As  a  diplomatist  I  feel  that  further  yielding  on  our  part  would 
be  foolish,  and  that  we  can  afford  to  wait  until  Rome  at  last  shows 
some  trace  of  conciliation  ;  but^  until  further  concessions  are  made  us, 
we  shall  not  budge  a  hair's-breadth  from  our  position." 

This  declaration  of  non  possumus  had  more  especial 
reference  to  the  see  of  Posen,  which  Bismarck  vowed 
should  never  be  re-occupied  by  Ledochovsky,  or  any 
^ther  prelate  who  sympathised  with  the  political  aspira- 
tions of  the  Poles  ;  but  it  also  had  a  general  application 
to  the  main  issues  at  stake  in  the  *'  Kulturkampf." 

How  that  "civilisation-struggle"  is  likely  to  end,  can- 
Qot  yet  be  foreseen,  but  our  account  of  it  has  surely  been 
sufficiently  copious  to  enable  our  readers  to  form  their 
own  ludffment  in  the  matter.     By  the  end 

^       ^  '^  A  Papal  "Shy. 

[)f  the  year  1884,  Bismarck  had  advanced  so  German  ^* 
far  on  the  path  of  formal  concession  as  to 
Incur  the  charge  of  having  actually  gone  to  Canossa — in 
spirit,  at  least,  if  not  in  body ;  and  yet  his  Papal  adver- 
saries were  as  far  from  being  content  as  ever.  Every 
session  of  Parliament  beheld  them  assailing  the  May 
Laws  with  desperate  fury — and  sometimes,  too,  with  a 
semblance  of  success ;  *  but,  despite  the  Remedial 
Measures  of  July,  these  Falk  Laws  still  remain  at  the 

^•lerj^,  and  which  betray  anything  but  a  sense  of  Clerical  gratitude  for 
tbose  partial  yet  important  concessions  of  form  recently  made  to  the 
Horaish  Church  by  the  Prussian  Government." 

•  On  several  occasions,  motions  of  Dr.  Windthorst  for  the  n^peal  of 
certain  of  the  May  Laws  were  supported  by  Parliamentary  majorities,  but 
'he  Government  invariably  remained  firm  in  the  exercise  of  its  veto  right. 
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optional  service  of  the  Government  in  all  their  essential 
particulars.  "  Prussia  had  bought  the  Roman  hierarchy 
by  mortgaging  her  sovereignty.  At  last  Shylock  would 
have  his  *  pound  of  flesh,'  by  cutting  out  the  heart 
of  the  Empire;  then  Bismarck,  our  Daniel,  came 
to  judgment — and  not  one  scruple  more,  and  not  one 
drop  of  blood."  *  That  was  a  fine  thing  to  say,  but 
will  the  papal  Shylock  be  entirely  defeated  of  his 
demands?  The  future  alone  can  show;  but  meanwhile, 
the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Chancellor — uninfluenced 
by  the  charge  that  he  has  virtually  had  to  eat  his  own 
words  by  kneeling  at  Canossa,  and  guided  by  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  Catholic  population  of  Ger- 
many— aims  at  gratifying  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Emperor-King  to  leave  the  heritage  of  his  rule  to  his 
successor  wholly  unencumbered  by  the  mortgage  of  in- 
ternecine strife  with  Home ;  with  "  the  Church  of  the 
Vatican,  the  Church  which  dates  from  that  Council— 
the  Church  of  the  Vatican,  whose  God  is  the  Pope, 
whose  gospel  is  the  Syllabus,  whose  apostles  are  the 
Jesuits,  whose  kingdom  is  of  this  world,  and  would  be 
the  whole  world  if  it  could."  f  "  The  Pope  still  rules 
the  world,"  exultingly  cried  Dr.  Windthorst  in  the 
autumn  of  ISS.");  and  some  little  show  of  truth  ^"as 
shortly  afterwards  lent  to  the  assertion  when  Bismarck 
invoked  the  arbitration  of  Leo  XIII.  in  the  dispute 
between  Spain  and  (lermany  as  to  the  Caroline  Islands. 
Wonders,  said  bewildered  Europe,  will  never  cease. 

*  Dr.  Josopli  Thorn  sou,  of  Now  York.  t  -Mem. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   DOMESTIC    AFFAIRS    OF   THE    EMPIRE. 

In  following  the  course  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Empire,  our  starting-point  must  be  the  21st  March, 
1871 — ^twelve  days  only  after  Bismarck's  Bismarck's  re- 
return  from  France — when  he  stood  at  the     X^heSm"  * 

German 

side   of  the  Emperor-King  in  the  throne-     ^''^^liament 
room  of   the   Old   Palace  at  Berlin,  as   His   Majesty, 
amid   much   affecting  pomp,  opened  the  first  German 
Parliament.      The  ceremony  was  the  natural  sequel  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  Empire  at  Versailles,  and  formed 
the  completion  of  Bismarck's  creative  work.     He  was 
now  as  proud  a  man  as  his  Sovereign  was  a  grateful 
one ;  and  in  token  of  his  gratitude  the  Emperor  (on  the 
day  Parliament  was  opened)  raised  his  Chancellor  to  the 
rank  of  Prince,   and   presented   him  with   a   valuable 
estate  * — Friodrichsruh — in  Lauenburg,  near  the  demo- 
cratic city  of  Hamburg.     Democrats  he  loathed,  but 
rural  solitude  he  dearly  loved,  and  henceforth  Friedrichs- 
ruh  and  Varzin  alternately  shared  the  honour  of  shelter- 
ing him,  when  grounds  of  health  or  of  policy  induced 
Lis  retirement  from  the  capital.     At  first  Herr  voUy  and 

♦  Valued  at  a  million  thalers,  or  about  £'150,000. 

y  2 
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then  Graf  von,  liiHmarck,  wHlth  the  title  of  Bmah- 
Kmizhjr,  he  was  now  '' F/'irst  von  Bismarck,  BArh- 
K(uizhn\'  *  Imperial  Chancellor,  or  guai-dian,  as  for  tbi- 
Federal  Governments,  of  that  Constitution  under  which 
Germany  now  began  its  experimental  career  as  a  united 
nation. 

In  a  previous  chapter  we  gave  a  summary  of  tlie 
Constitution  of  the  North  German  Confederation ;  and 

that,   together  with   what  we  said   of  the 
the  iriiiHMiai       conditions  under  which  the   South  joined 

( 'uiihtituliun.  •' 

the  North,  will  suffice  to  convey  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  Imperial  Charter.!     But  we  may 

*  Tli('  inscription  on  liis  visitiiig-canls. 

t  So  important  :i  factor  is  tJic  Imperial  Constitution  in  tLestutlvof 
Gorman  polities  that  wo  have  iucludtMl  a  translation  of  the  di»oiinieui  in 
our  Appomlix ;  Imt  Iutc  wo  may  say  that  uiulor  tliis  Constitution  all  Gt^r- 
many  forms  a  united  eommonwealth,  with  an  hereditary  Eniix»rop.  a  ceutnl 
Parliament,  and  a  emmon  capital.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Empiw. 
suhject  to  the  <'xee])tious  in  favour  of  Bavaria  and  Wiirteinberjr,  exteni' 
t«)  the  following  ]M>ints: — '*  1.  The  privilef::e  of  residing, exercising  jnilirii-al 
riiifhts.  cam-in^  on  trade,  and  possessing  n»al  property  in  oTon' l*rt  uf 
Germany;  as  also  all  that  relates  to  ])ass[K)rt»  and  the  suiH'r\"i"«ii»n  of 
travellers,  with  tlie  wliole  legislation  on  trade,  commerce,  emigmtitm. 
colonisation,  inclusive  of  the  provisions  affecting  insuram'o  4»oniiwiiii«**- 
•J.  Tile  taritr  and  the  federal  excise  and  taxes.  3.  Coinage.  weij^hisM^ 
measures,  together  with  the  fumhunental  provisions  for  the  issue  of  lai'*'*' 
money.  1.  Banking.  5.  Patents  of  invention.  t>.  Thi»  pn)tecti«>u  of 
hooks  and  all  kinds  of  intellectual  pro<luctions  from  spurious  iniit«tions- 
7.  The  protection  of  German  navigation,  antl  tlie  appointment  of  Ft^li'fJ 
Consuls.  S.  Railwavs  and  other  nutans  of  communicati«»n.  9.  InlmJ 
navigation  and  water  tolls.  ]().  Posts  and  telegraphfl.  II.  The  carnrinir 
out  of  ju<li<-iai  ih'cisions  ami  recpiisitions  in  every  State  alike.  li  TIk 
h'gislation  of  jnihlic  documents.  1:J.  The  legislation  on  crinlual  la*". 
<'ommei'cinl  law,  as  likewist>  the  law  on  hills  of  exchaiig'e  and  ol)liir»ti«i»-*' 
and  common  rules  of  jiiclieial  ]>roeeduro  in  matters  civil  and  mminii- 
11.  Army  and  navy.  15.  The  action  of  the  sanitary  and  veterinary  pi'Iiw 
(leiwrtmeiits.  \\\.  The  press  laws  and  the  right  of  fonuing  mfsoeiatiini's 
Jn  ad.litiou  to  its  legislative  functions,  the  Ft»<leral  Council  represeutsalvJ 
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add  that  the  new  Constitution  was  admitted  to  be  any- 
thing but  perfect  either  by  those  who  framed,  or  those 
who  sanctioned  it.  For,  above  all  things,  it  made  no 
fresh  concessions  to  parliamentarism.  While  nominally 
bestowing  on  the  people  parliamentary  rights,  it  virtually 
made  their  representatives  a  merely  consultative  body. 
Legislation  was  assigned  to  the  Bundesrath,  or  Federal 
Council — consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the  Sove- 
reigns— and  to  the  Reichstag,  or  Imperial  Diet,  composed 
of  382  popular  deputies  elected  by  universal  suffrage 
and  ballot  votes.*  The  power  of  the  purse  was  nomi- 
nally given  to  the  nation ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
initiative  to  all  law-making  rested  with  the  allied  Govern- 
ments, whose  veto  has  always  remained  absolute  and 
incontestable.  The  experience  of  the  last  fourteen  years 
shows  that  the  main  function  of  the  Reichstag  has  been 

a  sort  of  sapreme  administrative  and  consnltatiye  board.  It  prepares 
bills,  and  issues  such  supplementary  provisions  as  may  be  required  to 
insure  the  enforcement  of  the  federal  laws.  The  better  to  superintend  the 
business  of  the  Empire,  the  Council  divides  itself  into  eight  standing  com- 
mittees, respectively  for  army  matters ;  naval  matters ;  tariff,  excise,  and 
taxes ;  trade  and  commerce  ;  railways,  posts,  and  telegraphs ;  civil  and 
criminal  law ;  accounts  and  foreign  affairs.  Each  committee  consists  of 
representatives  of  four  States  and  the  Emperor ;  but  the  foreign  affairs 
committ'ee  includes  only  the  representatives  of  tlie  three  kingdoms  of 
Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  WUrtemberg.  These  committees  prepare  the 
bosinefis  for  tlie  plenum  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  are,  of  course,  assisted 
by  officials  and  clerks  forming  the  staff  of  the  Imperial  service.  The 
Emperor  represents  the  nation,  concludes  treaties,  and  accredits  as  well  as 
receives  envoys.  He  also  declares  war  in  the  name  of  the  Empire;  but, 
unless  the  national  territory  is  attacked,  he  requires  the  consent  of  the 
Federal  Council  for  the  exercise  of  this  latter  right.  The  necessity  for  such 
consent,  whicli  did  not  appear  in  the  Charter  of  1866,  was  inserted  in  the 
new  Charter  only  at  the  instance  of  Bavaria. 

•  This  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  397  by  the  addition  of  15 
depaties  from  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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to  discuss,  for  form's  sake,  and  sanction  bills  placed 
before  it  by  the  Imperial  Government.  True,  it  has 
frequently  rejected  measures ;  but  it  has  never  been 
able  to  impose  its  will  on  the  Federal  Council,  and  its 
champion  the  Chancellor.  In  one  word,  its  oflSce  is,  as 
it  was  meant  to  be,  a  purely  negative  one,  as  will 
sufficiently  appear  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  caution  our  readers 
against  drawing  rash  comparative  conclusions  from  tliis 
fact.     The   tendency  of   the    English    politician  is  to 

lament  the  fate  of  all  nations  not  so  riclilv 

•r 

Political (leve-        ■,  ,  t         "it  t  i  i 

lopiiuMit  ami        blessed  with  parliamentary  ffovemment  as 

ncce>4j5itics  of  ■''  •/     o 

lliopjcy"'""  liis  own.  But  it  is  demonstrable  that  in- 
stitutions, which  are  a  blessing  to  one 
country,  might  be  a  perfect  curse  to  another.  It  is 
ecjually  capable  of  proof  that  the  causes  which  make 
certain  States  unripe  for  constitutionalism  need  not  be 
the  same  in  each  of  those  States.  Few,  we  sup|)ose,  for 
example,  will  contend  that  the  peoples  of  China,  of 
Turkey,  and  of  Ilussia  are  already  fit  to  rule  themselves 
ill  the  English  or  American  sense;  and  although  we  are 
very  far  from  seeking  to  place  the  Germans  on  so  loff 
a  par  of  political  development  with  any  of  the  above 
nations,  still  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  have 
various  reasons  for  being  fairly  well  content  with  the 
partial  progress  they  have  already  made  in  the  march 
towards  a  parliamentar}?'  rvyUne, 

For,  in  the  first  place,  Crermany  is,  and  to  all  pre^D* 
appearance,  must  remain  in  the  position  of  a  besi^ 
*'  >rtT'^ss  sur»-'»ur'h'd  by  jealous,  malicious,  and  revengefiil 
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neighbours.  Now,  who  is  there  who  will  maintain  that 
a  besieged  fortress,  a  fortified  camp,  can  be  governed 
in  the  same  free  and  democratic  way  as  a  safe  and  open 
town  ?  And  if  full  political  and  personal  liberty  seem 
to  be  somewhat  inconsistent  with  national  security,  will 
the  true  patriot  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  his  sacrifice  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  even  in  a  fortified  camp  it 
would  be  safe  enough  to  rule  by  majority  of  the  popular 
voice,  where  that  voice  is  simply  represented  by  two 
distinct  and  clearly  defined  parties ;  but  where,  as  in 
German3%  these  two  parties  are  split  up  into  nearly 
twenty — each  more  dogged  and  doctrinaire  than  the 
other — would  it  in  every  case  be  altogether  wise  to 
entrust  the  destinies  of  the  State  to  the  hazard-throw  of 
majorities,  and  would  not  Democracy  be  more  likely  to 
assume  the  dangerous  form  of  a  Hydra,  than  the  sage, 
judicial  features  of  a  Sphinx? 

We  ()H(T  these  reflections,  because  they  sum  up  the 
views  of   IJisinarck   on    parliamentary  <»r  l)arty  ^^jvern- 
ment.      IJy  the  Imperial  Constitution,  we  repeat,  legis- 
lation was  assij^ned  to  the  Federal  Council 
and    the  Diet,      lint   the  formcT  body   was     jSllllV./nry 

,      1  ..  I  I'll  1  f        Kovrrniiunl. 

investi'd  witli   a  at»ei(lt»(l  preponderance    ot 
power;  and  this  body,  in  turn,  was  subject  to  the  pre- 
dominating influence  of  Prussia,  whose  policy  was  virtu- 
ally the  will  of  Bismarck.*   U AlU'iiKuinv,  crsf  la  l^rt/sse  ! 

•  Of  tln'  .*>*<  vot«»H  ilistrihutod  niimnj^  tlu*  incinhor**  of  tin*  FtMloral 
('..uiH-il.  Prussia  with  hir  iM>|nilatii)n  of  24.<mm».«m>u,  inlinlutaiits  wiw 
a«-ij;in«(l  17;  \vliiU»  tin'  otiirr  Stat«-.,  jKiN>*t»s»siiijr  aUoiit  1.'».<hm».«mm»  of  a  in»|m. 
l.tM*'!!.  shartHl  the  otluT  41  v«)tfH  in  n'lativo  |»ro[Mjrti«ni  tn  tho  I'Xti'iit  of  th«*ir 
t*Trit<»ry.     But  this  rurious  arithmetical  arnin^'iMucnt  -till  left   Prussia  in 
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IJEtaty  c^est  moi!  Le  Pnrlement,  c^est  mot! — such,  in 
reality,  was  the  brief  sense  of  the  Imperial  Constitution  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Chancellor.  But,  indeed,  this  was  also  its 
essence  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  sanctioned  it. 
Still  flushed  with  its  warlike  victories,  the  nation  was  iu 
the  mood  for  doing  things  quickly,  and  the  new  Consti- 
tution was  all  but  unanimously  sanctioned  by  the  Diet 
without  much  discussion.  With  all  its  deficiencies,  the 
deputies  deemed  it  not  ill  adapted  to  the  generation  it 
was  intended  for,  and  the  nation  itself  was  to  blame  if 
it  afterwards  rued  the  haste  with  which  it  had  gone  to 
work. 

The  Constitution,  we  said,  was  all  but  unanimously 
approved  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  nation  was  not  long 
^  ,  spared  the  absence  of  that  spirit  of  faction 

Early  appear-  *■  .  * 

?ojJnitfiiff  eic-      i^iid   of  party  division   which   has   always 

been  the  bane  of  German  Parliaments.  It 
is,  indeed,  not  too  much  to  say  tliat  the  Empire  was 
no  sooner  fairly  established,  than  it  became  exposed  to 
the  internal  action  of  disintegrating  elements ;  and  the 
counteraction  of  these  elements  now  began,  as  it  con- 
tinued to  be,  the  pivot  on  which  turned  all  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  Chancellor.  The  unity  which  had  been 
achieved  was,  after  all,  of  a  very  heterogeneous  kind.  We 
are  accustomed  to  look  upon  Austria-Hungary  as  the 
European  type  of  a  conglomerate  nation — difficult  to  be 
held  together  and  to  be  governed.  But  Austria-Hun- 
gary was  only  a  little  worse  in  this  respect  than  Xew 

virtual  jM^sossion  of  the  votes  of  all  tlio  minor  States,  and  of  what  mty  1* 
called  a  coiistnut  mnjority  iu  the  Buiidesratli. 
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Grermany,  with  its  Danish,  its  Polish,  and  its  French- 
speakmg  populations ;  its  contrasts  of  native  races ;  the 
particularism  of  its  various  States  ;  the  revolutionary 
aims  smouldering  in  the  breasts  of  its  industrial  classes ; 
and,  above  all,  its  marked  antagonism  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faiths. 

This  antagonism  now  received  striking  expression 
in  the  appearance  of  a  completely  new  party  in  the 
Beichstag — that  of  the  Clericals,  Ultramontaues,  or 
Centre — of  whose  activity,  and  what  it  all  ajpinis 
led  to,  we  have  already  had  enough  to  tell  ;*  ^oiomaei 
but  meanwhile,  as  an  example  of  the  disintegrating 
agencies  above  referred  to,  we  may  mention  the  case  of 
the  Poles,  these  "  Irish  of  Prussia,"  who  actually  made 
bold  to  move  that  the  province  of  Posen  should  not  be 
included  in  the  Empire.  Of  course  the  proposal  was 
laughed  at,  and  Bismarck,  in  administering  a  cutting 
reprimand  to  those  who  dared  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Polish  nation,  assured  them  that  the  domination  of 
their  race  had  been  a  thoroughly  bad  one,  and  would, 
therefore,  "  never,  never  be  restored." 

What  to  do  with  Posen  puzzled  no  one,  but  how 
to  gamer  the  territorial  harvest  of  the  war — Alsace- 
Lorraine — was  a  question  which  greatly  Aisace- 
vexed  the  parliamentary  mind.  Several  ^^raine. 
possible  solutions  had  presented  themselves.  The 
conquered  provinces  might  be  made  neutral  territory, 
which,  with  Belgium  on  one  side,  and  Switzerland  on 
the  other,  would   thus  interpose  a  continuous  barrier 

*  See  p.  267  ante. 
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ai^ainst  French  agfi^ressioii  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eliine 
to  its  source.  But  one  fatal  objection,  among  several 
otliers,  to  tlie  adoption  of  this  course,  was  the  utter 
lack,  in  the  Alsace-Lorrainers,  of  the  primary  condition 
of  the  existence  of  all  neutral  States — a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  neutralised  people  themselves  to 
be  and  remain  neutnil.  And  none  knew  better  than 
liismarck  that  it  would  take  years  of  the  most  careful 
nursing  to  reconcile  the  kidnapped  children  of  France  to 
their  adoptive  parent.  For  him,  the  only  serious  ques- 
tion was  whether  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  annexed  to 
IVussia,  or  be  made  an  immediate  Reichsland  (Impe- 
rial Province). 

"  From  the  vei-y  first,"  lie  said,  "  I  was  most  decidedly  for  the 
latter  alttTiiative,  lirst — l»ecause  there  is  no  reason  why  dynastic 
(liiestiona  should  l)e  mixed  up  with  political  ones ;  and,  secondly— 
hecaiisc  I  think  it  will  be  easier  for  the  Alsatians  to  take  to  the 
name  of  'German'  than  to  that  of  'Prussian,'  the  latter  being  de- 
tested in  France  in  comparison  with  the  other." 

In  its  first  session,  accordingly,  the  Diet*  was  asked 
to  pass  a  law  incorporating  Alsace-Lorraine  with  the 

Empire,  and  placing  the  annexed  provinces 
i;£S??^      wnder  a  provisional  dictatorship  till  the  1st 

January,  IS 74,  when  they  would  enter  into 
the  enjoyment  of  constitutional  rights  in  common  witi 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  But  the  latter  clause  provoked 
much  controversy,  and  the  Social -Democrat,  Herr 
liebel,  even  went  the  length  of  protesting  against  the 

*  \Vt*  uso  tho  expi*ossi()us  Diet.  Reichstag,  Imperial  Parliament.  •*» 
Fedmil  Pni'liauu>nt  iu  a  :»viioiivmou8  hoiiho. 
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annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  a  crime.  The  period 
of  the  dictatorship  was  voted  too  long  by  a  year,  and 
the  Diet  claimed  a  certain  degree  of  control  over  the 
acts  of  the  Government  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  especially 
in  fiscal  matters.  For  what  was  the  use  of  a  Parlia- 
ment, thought  the  deputies,  if  it  did  not  assert  its 
power  ? 

Bismarck  looked  upon  these  amendments  as  tanta- 
mount to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  complained 
bitterly  that,  though  he  had  presented  the  country  with 
Alsace-Lorraine  free  from  debt,  it  now  proposed  to 
treat  him  like  a  suspected  borrower.  Under  such 
humiliating  conditions,  he  said,  he  could  not,  and  would 
not,  assume  any  ministerial  responsibility  for  the 
government  of  the  annexed  provinces.  This  took 
effect,  but  not  before  party  conflicts  threatened  to  end 
in  a  dead-lock ;  and  a  compromise  was  ultimately  effected 
by  which  the  duration  of  the  dictatorship,  or  period 
within  which  the  Imperial  Government  alone  was  to 
have  the  right  of  making  laws  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  was 
shortened  till  1st  January,  1873;  while  the  Diet,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  only  to  have  supervision  of  such 
loans  or  guarantees  as  affected  the  Empire.  In  the 
following  year,  however,  the  Diet  came  to  the  conclusion 
that,  after  all,  the  original  term  fixed  for  the  dictator- 
ship was  the  more  advisable  of  the  two,  and  prolonged 
it  accordingly. 

For  the  next  three  vears,  therefore,  the  Reichsland 
was  governed  from  the  Wilhelmstrasse,  as  India  is  ruled 
from  Downing  Street.     Bismarck  once  said  that,  of  all 
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forms  of  go\ernment,  a  *'  kindly  despotism  "  wa«  by  far 
the  best,  and  this  was  precisely  the  form  he  employed 

to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Alsace-Lorrainers. 

^'l^iifir^drs-       ^^^  ^^^^  ^y  ^^  means  sanguine  of  this  promg 
fho^coiVquercd.     an  casy  task,  but  he  trusted  for  help  to  gradual 

recognition  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
that,  on  the  whole,  "  the  rule  of  the  Germans  was  more 
benevolent  and  humane  than  that  of  the  French,  and 
that,  under  their  new  masters,  they  enjoyed  a  much  greater 
degree  of  communal  and  individual  freedom."  Per  tlie 
rest,  the  Chancellor  claimed  to  have  the  interests  of  his 
new  fellows-countrymen  dee])ly  at  heart ;  and  if,  now 
that  his  great  life-task  was  virtually  done,  and  his 
health  was  failing,  he  did  not  retire  from  office,  this,  he 
said,  was  due  to  his  feeling  of  responsibility  for  the 
million  and  a  half  population  which  he  liad  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  separating  from  France,  and  whose 
"  advocate  '*  and  champion  he  had  vowed  to  be. 

The  result  of  this  "  advocacy "  was  seen  in  the 
beginning  of  IS 74,  when  fifteen  deputies  from  Alsace- 
Some  Alsace-  Lorraiuc — now  thus  far  admitted  uithin 
utirHXma'iJd  thc  pale  of  the  Constitution — took  their 
from  thi!**^  seats  in  the  second  German  Parliament.  Oi 
licichsuiR.  these  fifteen  deputies,  five  were  out-and- 
out  French  Protesters,  and  the  rest  Clericals — seven  of 
the  latter  being  clergymen,  including  the  Bishops  of 
Metz  and  Strasburg.  They  entered  the  Diet  in  a  body, 
with  much  theatrical  pomp,  the  clergy  wearing  their 
robes  ;  and  one  of  the  French  Protesters — bearing  the 
unfortunate   name  of  Teutsch — immediately  tabled  a 
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motion  that  the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  having 
been  annexed  to  Germany  without  being  themselves 
consulted,  should  now  be  granted  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  opinion  on  the  subject  by  a  plMscife. 
Unfortunately  for  this  motion,  its  force  was  completely 
broken  by  the  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  who,  although  he 
had  signed  it,  now  declared  that  he  and  his  co-religionists 
did  not  mean  to  question  thei  validity  of  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort.  The  fact  is,  that  the  majority  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  deputies  had  been  returned,  not  so  much  in 
the  interest  of  French  nationality,  as  in  that  of  Papal 
sway.  For  the  "  Kulturkampf ''  was  now  fiercely  raging, 
the  Jesuits  and  other  religious  Orders  had  been  expelled 
from  the  conquered  provinces,  and  the  religious  aspect 
of  their  new  political  yoke  was  what  mainly  concerned 
the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  motion  of 
French  M.  Teutsch,  who  spoke  fluent  German,  was  of 
course  rejected ;  whereupon  he  and  several  of  his  com- 
patriots straightway  returned  home,  and  left  the  Diet  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as  .it  liked. 

Those  of  his  colleagues  who  remained  behind  only 
did  so  to  complain  of  the  "  intolerable  tyranny  "  under 
which  the  provinces  were  groaning,  and  to     Bismarck 
move  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  (of  December,     cbWe  of 

^     ^  ^  -Mntolerablo 

1S71)  which  invested  the  local  Government  t>"^""5''* 
with  dictatorial  powers.  Bismarck  admitted  that  so- 
cieties had  been  dissolved,  that  newspapers  had  been 
suppressed,  that  seditious  persons  had  been  laid  by  the 
heels,  and  that  many  other  acts  of  rigour  had  been  done  ; 
but  sought  to  justify  all  that  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
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sity  and  expediency.  In  annexing  Alsace-Lorraine,  his 
primary  object,  he  said,  was  not  to  make  the  inhabitants 
happy  and  contented,  but  to  secure  Germany  against 
future  aggression,  and  their  happiness  lay  in  their  own 
hands.  This  second  motion  of  the  recalcitrants  was 
likewise  rejected,  but  only  by  a  shabby  majority ;  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  a  French  journal  drew  attention  to 
this  fact  as  a  proof  of  the  party  passion  in  Germany, 
which  could  not  remain  inactive  even  at  the  call  of 
patriotism.  The  minority  was  composed  of  the  Alsa- 
tians, the  Ultramontanes,  the  Poles,  the  Progressists, 
and  the  Social-Democrats  ;  and  it  might  be  shown  that, 
in  the  case  of  each  of  these  fractions,  their  vote  was  not 
given  out  of  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  hut 
from  sheer  party  motives.  We  instance  this  as  but  one 
illustration  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  party  rage 
now  began  to  expose  the  most  vital  interests  of  the 
Empire. 

The  admission  of  Alsace-Lorraine  deputies  into  the 
Ileichstag  was  a  venturesome  experiment,  but  Bismarck 

looked  upon  it  as  a  potent  means  of  recon- 
(jcrmaii'isa-        cilinj^  tlic  cououered  to  their  fate.     It  vrss 

much  better,  he  thought,  that  the  complaints 
of  the  annexed  inhabitants  should  be  uttered  aloud 
before  the  whole  nation,  and  be  thus  provided  \nth  a 
safety-valve  of  evaporation,  than  that  they  should  be 
cherished  in  secret  at  the  risk  of  their  finding  vent  iu 
seditious  explosions.  The  experiment  was  a  hazardous 
one,  but  the  result  of  the  elections  was,  on  the  whole, 
gratifying  beyond  hope.     For  it  was  clear  that,  though 
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penitent  elements  still  preponderated,  the  process  of 
nanisation  was  making  satisfactory  progress.  The 
nan  University  of  Strasburg  had  been  restored 
2),  as  the  Chancellor  admitted,  in  the  exclusive 
•est  of  the  Empire ;  but  the  lapse  of  time  showed 
this  was  to  some  extent  a  mistake,  seeing  that  the 
rersity  only  served  as  a  gathering-point  for  the 
>h  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  study  and  cherish  the 
[tions  of  the  past. 

Thus  far  contented,  however,  with  the  result  of  his 
iliatory  efforts,  Bismarck  resolved  to   make  a  still 
3  venturesome  bid  for  the  sympathies 
le  Alsace-Lorrainers.     Their  representa-     gives  the 

'-  Alsace-Lor- 

;  were  now  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  hSme-'^ufc*^*^* 
iament,  though  not  more  than  a  third 
bem  took  advantage  of  the  right ;  but,  unlike  the 
>us  Federal  States,  they  still  enjoyed  but  a  very  small 
>ure  of  local  autonomy.  Believing  home-rule  to  be 
of  the  best  guarantees  of  federal  cohesion,  Bismarck 
rmined  to  try  the  effect  of  this  cementing  agency  on 
newest  part  of  the  Imperial  edifice  ;  and,  in  the 
.mn  of  1874,  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  grant  the 
xie-Lorrainers  (not  by  law,  but  by  ordinance,  which 
d  easily  be  revoked)  a  previous  voice  on  all  bills  to 
ubmitted  to  the  Keichstag  on  the  domestic  and  fiscal 
rs  of  the  provinces.  It  is  true,  this  voice  was 
Qwhile  to  be  merely  consultative,  and  it  was  not  to 
ttered  in  public  ;  but  still,  this  would  be  a  long  stride 
irds  the  same  degree  of  self-government  in  the  Eeichs- 
.  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  other  members  of  the  Empire. 
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In  the  following  summer  (June,  lS7o),  therefore, 
there  met  at  Strasburg  tlie  first  Landesaussch^m,  or 
1^'ovinciiil  Committee,  composed  of  delegates,  thirty  in 
number,  from  the  administrative  District  Councils.  Tlie 
party  of  Protest  were  furious.  They  felt  that  great 
])art  of  the  ground  of  anti-German  agitation  haJ 
been  suddenly  taken  from  beneath  their  feet ;  for,  sav 
what  they  liked,  there  was  no  denying  that,  though 
Alsace-Lorraine  still  lived  under  a  nominal  dictatorship,* 
it  now  possessed  a  complete  popular  representation,  and 
the  moans  of  speaking  its  mind  to  its  rulers.  And 
that  this  privilege  was  not  a  mere  mockery,  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  Imperial  Diet  hesitated  not  to  adopt 
most  of  the  Committee's  suggestions  with  respect  to  the 
biidOTt  of  the  Reichsland  and  other  matters. 

So  well,  indeed,  on  the  whole,  did  this  arrangement 
work,  that  within  two  years  of  its  creation  the  Lan- 
(Jrsatfssr//tfsf<  was  invested  with  much  broader  powers. 
Ever  since  \^1 1,  when  leijfislation  affecting:  the  lleiclisland 
ceased  to  be  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, the  lieichstag  had  acted  as  a  sort  of  Landtag,  or 
home-ruling  J)iet,  for  Alsace-Lorraine;  but,  in  IS//,  it 
passed    a    law    (Mupowering   the    Landriinussclitts-^,   with 

*  This  ('X]>rossi()ii  niust  not  bo  niisuiHlcrstood.  Tlicro  wore  two  •sen^*'* 
ill  which  it  was  used.  First,  tlio  Hoichshuid  was  said  to  be  uiuler  a 
<lictat(>i'slii]>  until  1st  January,  1S74.  when  the  IiiiptTial  GoTrrumeut  lia" 
tlio  cxchisiv*'  riL^lit  of  U'^i>hitinjjf,  by  docn'os,  &c.»  for  the  province.  Awl 
it  was  aUo  said  to  bo  un(h'r  a  dictatorship  by  the  8[H.^oial  Di»cnv-L>^"* 
;]>:th  Dcccujber.  Is71.  which  invested  the  0^t'^-i^v/■x/</^■«^  or  G««U'nior  <»f 
tlic  Provinces  under  Bisuiar<'k  as  (.'haiicellor,  with  <lisert*tiouarT  [X'^iT  to 
<li';il  witli  "danirer  to  the  j)ul)lic  s(»cyrity,"  declare  a  state  of  sio^o.  Af- 
From  187-t-  onwards,  the  word  ''dictatorship,**  as  a))plied  to  Alsaw- 
Lorraine,  cuuld  nnlv  l»e  used  in  the  latter  sense. 
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certain  formal  reservations,  to  pass  measures  of  local 
application  which  would  receive  validity  by  the  simple 
assent  of  the  Federal  Council. 

Thus  it  came  about  that,  while  the  Reichsland  con- 
tinued to  be  governed  from  J3erlin,  the  making  of  its 
laws  was  more  and  more  confined  to  Stras- 

Aim«  of  the 

burg.  It  is  true,  the  provinces  did  not  yet  ind  aSioui^^** 
possess  anything  like  complete  legislative  '"'***' 
independence,  but  this  did  not  gall  them  half  so  much 
as  the  fact  that  they  lived  not  face  to  face  with  their 
fuUts,  and  that  the  simplest  matters  of  administration 
had  to  pass  through  a  circumlocution  office  of  heart- 
breaking weariness.  This  was  felt  to  be  all  the  more 
oppressive,  as  the  party  of  the  Trreconcilables  had  been 
gnwlually  giving  way  to  the  Autonomists,  or  those  who 
«ulx>nlinated  the  question  of  nationality  to  that  of  home- 
Txilv.  Ifapidly  gaining  in  strength,  this  latter  party  at 
la>t  (in  the  spring  of  I'^/i))  ])etitioned  the  Reichstag  for 
an  indt»j>endent  Government,  with  its  seat  in  Strasburg, 
for  the  n»pn*s(»ntatiun  of  the  Keichsland  in  the  F('<lt»ral 
Coun<*il,  and  for  an  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  the 
Provincial  Connnittet*. 

Nothini'  could  have  been  more  i^ratifvinir  to 
Hisniank  than  this  request,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  a 
r«*luetant  n»co;^nition  of  tin*  Treatv  of  Frankfort  on  the 
]»art  of  tin*  Alsace- Lorrainers.  lie  therefore  replied 
that  he  was  (juite  willing  t*)  confer  on  the  provinces 
"the  highest  degree  of  indej)en<lence  compatible  with  the 
military  security  of  the  Knipin*."  *      Tin*  Diet,  without 

♦  SiR'Och  iu  Reichstag',  Jlst  March.  1^7!^ 
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0 

distinction  of  party,  applauded  his  words ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  it  hastened  to  pass  a  bill  embodying  ideas  at 
which  the  Chancellor  himself  had  hinted  in  the  preyious 
year. 

By  this  bill,  the  government  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
to  centre  in  a  Statthalter,  or  Imperial  Viceroy,  living  at 
Astatthaiter  Strusburg,  iustcad  of,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
^orVicc;;>y'''  Chancellor,  and  in  his  subordinate  in  the 
Eeichsland  bearing  the  title  of  Supreme  President. 
Without  being  a  Sovereign,  this  Statthalter  was  to  exer- 
cise all  but  sovereign  rights;  and  he  was  to  be  assisted 
by  a  ^linistry,  composed  of  the  officials  of  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  Section  of  the  Imperial  Chancellery  (now 
abolished),  as  well  as  bv  a  State  Council.  Further,  it 
was  to  bo  in  his  power  to  depute  commissaries,  with  a 
consultative  voice,  to  the  Federal  Council.  Finally,  the 
bill  conferred  the  right  of  receiving  petitions  on  the 
Ldniln^nvHHvlifiHH,  and  nearly  doubled  its  members,  who 
would  have  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Empire. 
Home-nile  legislation  was  to  remain,  as  hitherto,  the 
business  of  the  Provincial  Committee  and  the  Federal 
Council ;  while  the  law  (of  30tli  December,  l^H^. 
which  invested  the  Government  with  arbitrarv,  or 
state-of-siege  ])owers,  was  still  to  be  at  the  service  oi 
the  Statthalter. 

For  this  high  office  the  Emperor  selected  the  brilliant 

soldier-statesman,   ^larshal    Manteuffel,   who  had  ^^^ 

,,    ,  ,  ^,         left  in   command   of  the  German  amiy  of 

^''""''^*         occupation    at  Nancy  until  the   indemnity 

should  be  ])aid,  and  of  whom  ^I.  Thiers,  it  is  said,  uevi-r 
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spoke  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.*  Cer- 
tainly, His  Majesty  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  a 
better  man  for  the  responsible  office,  which  the  Marshal 
assumed  on  the  1st  October,  1S79.  Henceforth,  the 
conquered  provinces  entered  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
their  existence  —  a  phase  with  which  the  name  of 
Bismarck  is  not  prominently  associated.  For  eight 
years  he  had  ruled  a  conquered  race— the  most  difficult 
task  that  can  fall  to  any  statesman,  and  few  will  deny 
that  the  "  man  of  blood  and  iron  *'  performed  this  task 
with  Avonderful  tact,  wisdom,  and  moderation.  Having 
lifted  Alsace-Lorraine  into  the  saddle,  he  now  flung  the 
reins  to  one  of  the  greatest  Captains  of  the  Empire,  and 
turned  to  more  pressing  work.  Those  who  have  accused 
him  of  an  ajll-absorbing  love  of  power  should  remember 
the  seeming  unregretfulness  with  which  he  surrendered 
the  absolute  rule  of  the  lleichsland  to  a  man  of  whom, 
in  some  respects,  he  was  believed  to  be  jealous,  as  of  one 
with  a  genius  for  statesmanship  only  second  to  his  own. 
The  Chancellor  now  ceased  to  be  responsible  for  the 
government  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  though  Marshal 
Manteuffel  was  subject  to  no  authority  save  that  of  the 
Emperor,    there  is  every  reason  to  believe 

-  ,  •        .    1  1-11  -11        ^'^**  principles 

that   the   principles    which    always   guidecl     ofKovem- 
his    action    as    Statthalter    were    cordially 
approved  by  Bismarck.     And  these  principles  may  ]ye 
summed  up  in  the  one  word — conciliation.     To  such  an 

•"  M.  Thiers,  (lit  on,  no  nianqnait  jamais,  qiiand  il  parlait  dc  lui.  do  le 
qualifier  d*  *  adorable^ — (L'AlHace-Lorraine  ot  I'Enipiro  Gormauique,  &c. 
Paris,  1881.) 

z  2 
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extent,  indeed,  did  the  Marshal  carry  this  poKcy,  that  he 
frequently  became  the  object,  no  less  of  bitter  attack  on 
tlie  part  of  the  German  Press,  than  of  wilful  opposition 
on  the  part  of  his  subordinates  ;  and  several  of  the  latter 
even  had  to  pay  for  their  excess  of  zeal  with  their  posts.* 
1'he  first  Statthalter  f  ruled  with  a  firm  yet  indulgent 
hand,  and  lie  repeatedly  told  his  quasi-subjects  that  lie 
would  give  them  all  they  wanted,  on  one  single  condi- 
tion— frank  allegiance  to  the  Empire. 

But  this  allegiance  is  still  a  divided  love.  Gradually, 
it  is  true,  there  came  a  time  when  the  Imperial  deputies 
elected  by  the  lleichsland  no  longer  sulkily  absented 
Tjic  statue  of  themselves  from  the  Diet,  but  they  only 
tiic'vi.tory  came  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Opposi- 
Berlin.  tiou.J     Maiiy  arc  the  longing  looks  which 

the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine  still  cast  towards 
France,  and  great  is  the  perseverance  and  the  skill 
with  which  the  French  Chauvinists  still  endeavour  to 
keep  alive  in  them  the  hope  of  the  day  when  weeping 
Alsatia  shall  be  restored  to  her  inconsolable  step-mother. 
But  Bismarck  saw  no  reason  why  the  wreaths  which  are 
periodically  hung  by  patriotic  hands  on  the  statue  of 
Strasburg  at  Paris,  should  not  be  sent  to  deck  the  Victory 
Column  at  Berlin. 

*  We  may,  in  particular,  instance  the  case  of  Herr  von  Flottwell,  vice- 
jiifovcnior  of  Lorraine,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1883,  received  such  a  8h*T 
reinonstnuiee  from  Strasburg"  as  compelled  him  to  resign. 

t  Died  in  June,  1S85,  and  was  succeedetl  by  Prince  Hohenlohe, tw 
GcM-man  Am];as^adur  at  Paris,  wlio  is  certain  to  continue  the  policy  of  viS 
predecessor. 

X  On  the  question  of  Protectionism  they  voted  for  the  GoTernmentiitff 
the  first  time. — See  p.  473  j/Oj*/. 
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Whether    the    Reichsland   will   ever   ripen  into   an 
integral  part  of  Prussia,  or  into  a  regular  Federal  State 
with  a  Prussian  prince  for  its  Sovereign,  the  future  alone 
jan  show ;  but  the  Prussian  system  of  admi-     xhe  future  of 
iLstration,  of  education,  and  military  service,     raine :  the 

\  ,       ,  "glacis  of  the 

is  at  least  fast  transforming  it  into  some-  Empire- 
thing  very  different  from  what  it  was.  Better,  as  well 
IS  different?  The  enquuy  belongs  to  the  sociologist. 
When  German  writers*  themselves  have  sought  to  show 
bhat  incorporation  with  the  Empire  has,  in  some  respects, 
had  a  demoralising  and  debasing  influence  on  the  in- 
habitants of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
plausible  French  booksf  should  have  been  written  to 
prove  that,  in  exchanging  the  dominion  of  the  French  for 
that  of  the  Germans,  these  inhabitants  have  passed  from 
a  higher  state  of  civilisation  to  a  lower,  from  a  better  to 
a  worse  form  of  civil  polity,  and  that  their  chronic  dis- 
content is  a  constant  peril  to  the  peace  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  examine  those  charges,  because, 
even  if  they  could  be  made  good,  they  would  not  affect 
the  German  title  to  have  and  to  hold  the  provinces. 
Whether  the  Germans  excel  the  French  in  civilisation  as 
in  arms,  will  be  seen  after  a  century  has  afforded  material 
for  comparing  the  Alsatians,  as  they  were  under  the 
French,  with  the  Alsatians  as  they  have  been  refashioned 
by  the  Germans.     But  even  if  Bismarck  were  sure  that 

•  See  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Courtly  and  Conservative  Kreuz- 
Zeitung  towards  the  end  of  December,  1883,  on  *'  Die  Deutsche  Politik  in 
EUass-Lothringen.** 

t  **  L* Alsace-Lorraine  ei  VEmpire  Germanique,  <€c." — (Paris,  Calmanu 
Levy,  1881 ),  mainly  reprinted  from  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
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the  result  would  prove  unfavourable  to  the  r.^'putation  of 
his  nation,  that  would  not  induce  him  to  relax  his  hold 
of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  he  declared  must  for  ever  be 
and  remain  the  ''  glacis  of  the  Empire." 

Having   thus   shown   how  Bismarck  garnered  the 
''territorial  harvest"  of  the  war,  we  must  now  glance 

at   the   disposal   of   the  French   milliards, 
War-Chest         w^liicli  flooded   the   Empire   in   streams  of 

Fund.  ^  \ 

gold.     Out  of  these  milliards  a  sum  of  four 
million    thalers,    or    about    £600,000,    was   voted  for 
distribution  by  the  Emperor  among  the  leading  soldiers 
and  statesmen  of  the  war ;  while  forty  million  thalers, 
or  about  six  millions  sterling  in  specie,  were  appointed 
to    be    set    aside    as    a   Bekhskneg^^chatZy    or   Imperial 
War-Chest  Fund,  against  the  coming  of  another  eAil 
day.     The  bill  for  this  purpose  met  with  considerable 
oj^position,    one    party    objecting    to    so    large  a  sain 
of  money  being  allowed  to  lie  fallow\     Bismarck,  how- 
ever, pointed   out  that  a  dead-lying  War-Chest  Fund 
w^as  an  absolute  necessitv  of  modern  warfare,  and  that, 
but  for  the  fact  of  Prussia  having  had  a  Krieyschah 
(of  thirty  million  thalers),  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  mobilise  her  army  within  a  fortnight,  and 
thus    antici])ate    the    French  on  the   left  bank  of  the 
lihine.     AVhile    to   those    who   washed   to    saddle  the 
employment   of    the    war-treasure   with    parliaraentan' 
conditions,  he  replied  that  the  Reichstag  in  such  matters 
could  not  possibly  claim  more  power  than  the  Federal 
Council,    which    might,    indeed,    prevent  the  Emperor 
fiQi^^  declariuiif  w^^r,  but  not  from  mobilising  the  ann}'- 
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For  this  simple  and  preliminary  purpose,  he  said,  the 
Kriegschatz  no  more  than  sufficed,*  and  so  the  sum  of 
six  millions  sterling  in  gold  was  forthwith  consigned  to 
the  Julius  Tower  at  Spanjdau,  there  to  lie  like  the  talent 
of  the  wicked  and  slothful  servant  that  was  hid  in  the 
earth,  secure  from  the  fluctuations  of  interest  and  the 
mishaps  of  usurers,  against  the  coming  of  Germany's 
evil  day. 

With  the  rest  of  the  milliards,  the  victims  of  the 
war  were  generously  cared  for,  fortresses  built,  new 
strategic  lines  of  railway  constructed,  the  building  of 
an  Imperial  fleet  beo:un,  and  the  treasuries 

^  o        '  The  French 

of  the  individual  States  filled  to  bursting     ?he""Barin4i 

. , ,        1,1        .  rni  T  •,  Bubble  Time.** 

With  plethoric  sums,  ihe  poor  and  needy 
Germans  looked  up,  and  lo !  the  clouds  seemed  to  rain 
down  gold,  as  once  they  dropped  manna  in  the  hungry 
wilderness.  The  land  overflowed  with  money ;  credit 
rose  with  a  bound,  and  ascended  ever  higher;  every 
branch  of  industry  was  seized  with  a  fever  of  over-pro- 
duction ;  the  capital  itself,  that  ville  parvenucy  as  a 
Frenchman  once  described  it,  became  more  upstart  than 
ever ;  and  in  less  than  no  time  the  young  Empire  was 
in  the  midst  of  its  ''Grilnder-Eray  or  Period  of  Business 
Bubbles.  The  Strousbergs,  the  Levis,  the  Aarons,  and 
the  Cohens,  grew  and  flourished  like  green  bay-trees. 
Every  Jew  became  a  John  Law,  and  every  street  in 
Berlin  a  Hue  de  Quincampoix.    But  the  Jews,  who  have 


•  If  it  take  six  millions  sterling  merely  to  mobilise  the  German 
army  in  a  fortnight,  how  much  money  will  it  require  to  wage  a  war — say 
that  only  lasts  six  mouths  ? 
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a  complete  monopoly  of  finance  at  Berlin,  found  it 
difficult  to  outstrip  the  Gentiles  in  the  race  for  wealth, 
and  thus  there  arose  a  desperate  struggle  for  the  golden 
harvest.  All  classes  were  infected  with  the  prevailing 
fever,  which  even  seized  hold  on  several  who  breathed 
the  pure  and  bracing  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Court, 
and  the  not  less  unpolluted  air  of  the  Prussian  bureau- 
cracy. 

But  at  last  the  "  Crash ''  came,  and  with  it  the  reac- 
tion. The  turning  point  was  reached  in  the  spring  of 
1873,  when  the  Liberal  Deputy,  Herr  Lasker,  in  several 

speeches    of    great    eloquence    and    power 
i)riMi-sab«)ut       delivered  in  the  Prussian  Chamber,  essaved 

to  show  to  the  scandalised  nation  that  some 
high  officials,  notably  in  the  Ministry  of  Commerce, 
had  been  guilty  of  grave  malpractices  in  the  matter  of 
railway  concessions.  Of  these  malpractices  Herr  Lasker, 
a  Jew,  undertook  the  exposure  all  the  more  readily,  as 
the  delinquents  were  not  members  of  his  own  specu- 
lating and  gambling  race,  but  blood-proud  Jimkers  and 
titled  Christians.  The  Chamber  demanded  an  inquiry, 
but  a])pearances  were  saved  by  the  Cro^^Ti  claiming  to 
take  the  initiative  in  the  matter  itself.  Lasker's  ar- 
raignment turning  out  to  have  some  slender  basis  of 
truth,  it  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  Count  Itzenplitz, 
Minister  of  Commerce,  and  in  the  pensioning  of  one  of 
his  chief  officials. 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  the  parliamentary 
history  of  Prussia  where  public  opinion  had  forced  the 
King  to  part  with  one  of  his  Ministers.   Though  obliged 
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in  decency  to  resign,  it  was  proved  that  neither 
Count  Itzenplitz,  nor  his  sulx)rdinate,  had  done  any- 
thing really  very  culpable  as  public  ser-  ,>ri  coimcu- 
vants ;  but  what  invested  the  case  of  the  *°''  ^  «Mfcner. 
latter  official,  Privy-Councillor  Wagener  by  name, 
with  so  much  interest,  was  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
intimate  friend  and  partisan  of  Bismarck.  Wagener 
had  been  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Consen-ative 
KreuZ'Zeitany,  to  which  Bismarck  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor,* and  the  two  had  lived  in  close  community  of 
political  ideas  and  interests  for  many  years. f  But  what 
was  to  Ix*  inferred  from  this?  Opposition  journals  made 
l)old  to  insinuate  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  railway 
concessions,  the  Chancellor  had  brought  his  influence  to 
bear  on  the  Minister  of  Commerce  in  favour  of  Wagener ; 
but  no  one  believed  it,  nor  could,  indeed,  any  one  well 
bflirve  it,  considering  that  nobody  pressed  more  urgently 
tor  a  searching  in(juiry  into  the  whole  allliir  than  Bis- 
marck himself.  And  that  the  Chancellor  looked  upon 
the  <»irenee  of  his  <>ld  supporter  as  very  slight,  was  proved 
by  the  fact  that,  though  Wagener  was  henceforth  shunned 
like  a  lep(*r  by  most  of  his  previous  friends,  he  continued 

•   Tm/..]..  71,  Vul.  I. 

t  Mjh'Ii  iiitvn'stiiiij  iiifonnatioii  about  tliis  <*<»ni!ininity(>f  jjolitirnl  iilcas 
ami    iiit<T«'>tM   will   \^\*  found   in   H<»nu'  hitrlv-iMililislwjl   H«*tiiinis4'<'no('s  hv 

•       •  • 

Wa^TfH-r.  iiititK.Ml  "  Erlthttji;  Mrhw  yh  umirm  aiift  drr  /rif  run  \SiS  hin 
\^r*t.  uml  rnii  ls7l>  hi)t  jvtzt  '  \XS^\  v(ni  lIiDn^iun  \yinjrnfi\  Wirklirhrii 
i$*}i*iiu>ii  i fht-r-RfijieruiKjunifhr/*  Tln*"^t'  H«'niini>r»'ni*fH  n>ntnin  M<»mi» 
rharnrt*  ri*-tii'  ami  hitlKTtn  unpuMislird  IfttiTs  nf  HiHumrrk  tn  Wnp'UtT, 
writtrn  durintr  tlu'  tiino  of  the  H«'V«»lu(inn.  WH^-ntT,  who,  through  his 
|M'>«itiMn  ns  »dit««r  of  tin*  Kr*  uz-Ztltiiutj,  was  will  n('(|uaiMt<Ml  with  tho 
"printT"  of  jN.litirnl  ai'tiun  of  thoso  days,  has  also  written  an  interi'Htiiijf 
w..rk  Mu  *•  />.'•  V^'U'ik  FrUilrirli  Willulm  JVr 
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to  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  even  the  companionship  of 
Bismarck,  who  frequently  mvited  him  to  Varzin. 

The  Chief  ^linister  of  the  Crown  who  had  stood  in 

the  breach,  while  lispinjj  Lasker  delivered  his  assaulb 

1  r  k  jigainst  oflScial  corruption  and  Tory  privilege, 

nsiun2s"thc       ^^'^s  GcHcral  von  Roon ;  for,  a  few  days  pre- 

l»rus^hin  viously  (Ncw  Year  s  Day,  IS73),  the  King 

had  relieved  Bismarck  from  the  post  of 
^Minister-President — w^ith  an  assurance  of  his  "  ncver- 
dyint!:  gratitude,"  and  the  Black  Eagle  in  brilliants. 
The  Chancellor,  such  was  the  ostensible  reason  for  Lis 
retirement,  had  found  it  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
duties  of  his  Imperial  office  as  well  as  preside  over  the 
Prussian  Cabinet,  and  so  Count  Boon,  the  War  Minister, 
was  appointed  to  the  latter  post.  But  if  the  Chancellor 
found  it  impossible  to  perform  both  functions  to  his 
heart's  content,  the  nation  found  it  more  impossible  still 
to  do  without  him  at  the  head  of  Prussian  as  well  as 
of  Imperial  allairs,  and  so,  before  the  year  was  out 
(Novemlx^r)  he  was  again  installed,  to  the  general  relief, 
in  his  presidential  office. 

But,  indeed,  there  was  a  large  and  growing  party 
who  would  have  reioiced  to  see  him  fall  like  Wolsev,  or 

''like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again."  He 
i.  iwiu  .1  by         had  sworn  enemies  at  Court,  and  he  was  an 

tlio  lliK'h 

V;liu\y  {ri!^^  xo     object  of  intense  hatred  to  a  clique  of  me- 
Krai'z-zri-  ^^      dituval  Torics  and  Ultramontanes,  who  aimed 

at  bringing  about  his  fall,  or  at  least  at 
'*  worrying  him  to  death."  This,  too,  only  four  short  years 
after  the  Peace  of  Frankfort !     lie  was  already  pajing 
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the  inevitable  price  of  his  power  and  his  greatness.  The 
Clericals  loathed  him  for  having  placed  their  Church  in 
bonds ;  there  was  a  strong  aristocratic  faction  who 
resented  his  treatment  of  his  audacious  rival,  Count 
Arnira ;  and  the  Prussian  Feudalists  had  risen  up  in 
arms  against  some  of  his  liberal  reforms — notably  his 
bill  for  extending  local  self-government,  a  scheme  which 
only  passed  the  Upper  House  by  a  threat  to  create  new 
life-peers.  He  was  denounced  by  the  Conservatives  as 
the  "patron  of  Lasker;"  and  the  bombs  which  Lasker 
had  pitched  into  the  financial  camp  of  the  Conservatives, 
were  quickly  followed  by  Conservative  shells  that  burst 
among  the  flesh-pots  of  the  Liberals.  Men  like  Del- 
briiek,  Camphauseu,  and  Bleichroder  the  Berlin  banker, 
financed  for  Prussia  and  the  Empire ;  and  the  rancour 
of  the  Conservatives  culminated  in  the  charge  that  the 
Chancellor  had  farmed  out  the  German  Budget  to  this 
worthy  triumvirate,  and  that,  as  regards  the  banker  in 
question,  he  was  now  thus  requiting  him  for  the  sub- 
stantial support  he  had  received  from  him  in  the  days 
when  he  was  an  obscure  and  needy  diplomatist.  Speaking 
in  the  Reichstag  (9th  February,  1876),  Bismarck  angrily 
characterised  this  charge  as  a  wicked  and  a  baseless 
libel,  and  called  upon  all  the  subscribers  of  the  Kreuz- 
Zeitunfj,  in  which  it  had  appeared,  to  testify  their  disgust 
by  ceasing  to  take  it  in.  But  this  bold  attempt  to 
**  boycot "  his  own  old  journal  was  only  answered  by  an 
indignant  protest  on  the  part  of  several  hundreds  of  its 
aristocratic  readers — whose  names,  per  contra,  were  pil- 
loried in  the  official  Gazette — to   the  effect  that  they 
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"  refused  to  take  their  notions  of  honour  and  decency 
from  the  Herr  Reiehskanzler." 

This  philippic  of  the  Chancellor  against  the  KreHz- 
Zcitun(f  was  part  of  a  general  lamentation  on  the 
license  of  the  Press,  and  the  inability  of  the  law  to  reach 
An  Imperial  some  of  its  cxccsses.  It  is  to  be  feared, 
Press  Law.  indeed,  that  Bismarck  still  looked  upou  the 
Press  in  the  same  light  as  he  regarded  Parliament— as 
a  necessary  evil,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  zeal  which  he 
had  shown  years  before  in  promising  a  Newspaper  Law 
for  the  Empire.  This  was  in  the  session  of  1873,  when 
the  Government  consented  to  make  a  move  in  the 
matter,  but  only  after  the  Liberals  themselves  had  taken 
the  initiative  l)y  framing  a  biU.  As,  however,  the 
Liberals  had  shown  no  great  eagerness  to  discuss  matters 
held  by  Bismarck  to  be  of  infinitely  more  account 
than  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  he  paid  them  out 
by  disappointing  their  hopes  till  next  year(lS74),  when 
a  Press  Law  was  passed  after  the  usual  compromise 
between  Parliament  and  the  Government.  By  this  law, 
the  Press  of  all  Germany  was  relieved  from  some 
vexatious  restrictions — such  as  stamp-duty,  censorship, 
and  bail  for  good  behaviour — under  which  it  had 
hitherto  groaned  ;  but  still  it  remained  subject  to  a  series 
of  severe  penal  provisions,  calculated  to  establish  in  the 
mind  of  every  public  writer  a  wholesome  equilibrium 
between  the  sense  of  freedom  and  the  sense  of  fear. 

*'  Security  before  freedom  "  was,  indeed,  the  main 
legislative  maxim  of  the  Cliancellor,  as  could  not  have 
been  bet^^^r  proved  than  by  the  Bill  for  re-oi^nising  the 
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Amiy,  which  was  debated  ab6ut  the  same  time  as  the 
Press  Law,  in  the  spring  of  1S74.     Bismarck  himself, 
it    is   true,    was    prevented   by   severe    ill- 
ness from  taking  part  in  these  debates  ;  but     i^w.andus 
none  the  less  on  that  account  can  we  omit 
to  trace  the  progress  of  a  measure,  on  the  origin  and  fate 
of  which  he  had  so  much  determining  influence.     The 
power  of  the  public  purse,  as  we  formerly  had  occasion 
to    remark,    was  nominally  conferred   by  the  Imperial 
Constitution,  sis  in  England,  on  the  people ;  but  of  this 
right  the  people  had  already  been  asked  to  make  a  very 
peculiar  use.     It  was  their  prerogative,  as  it  is  that  of 
Her  Majesty's  faithful   Commons,  to  vote  the  budget 
ever}'  year ;  but  they  had  freely  alienatcnl  a  portion  of 
this    privilege    in    l*:^71,  when,  instead   of  passing  the 
military  estimates  for  a  twelvemonth,   they  granted  a 
lump-sum  to  maintain  tlie  army  in  undiminished  strength 
fur  a  provisional   ptTiod   of  three  years.     Tht»  ol)j(»ct  of 
this  lumi»-suni,  as  the  (Jovernnient   said,  was   **  to  con- 
vince the  whol(»   world   (but  especially   France),  that  in 
the  v<*ar  \^llj  (lernianv,  under  all  circumstances,  would 
b«'  as  strong  and  formidable  as  she  was  at  the  end  of 
the  war.*' 

The  vear  1^71  had  now  arrived,  and  it  therefore 
ajr.iin  ln'hovcd  the  (lovernment  to  hx^k  to  the  joints  and 
fasteninL^s  of  its  armour.  This  it  did,  too,  bv  askintr 
the  nation  to  fix  th(»  strength  of  the  army 

Iti*ix|H'(iioncy. 

at   its   then    iwace-establishnuMit   {<»i     about 
K) I. <>.')<)  men),  "  until  otherwise  ])rovi(le(l  by  law  ;  "  or, 
in  other  words,  it   invited    Parliament   to  surrendtT  its 
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right  of  control  over  the  military  estimates  until  such 
time  as  the  Government  should  think  fit  to  restore  it. 
B}'  the  Imperial  Constitution,  the  peace-establishment 
of  the  army  had  been  provisionally  fixed  at  about  one 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  on  the  basis  of  the  census 
of  1SG7 ;  but  though,  since  this  year,  the  population  of 
Germany  had  greatly  increased,  it  was  not  yet  proposed 
to  raise  the  defensive  power  of  the  Empire  in  due 
proportion.  No.  Numerically  speaking,  the  German 
army  was  still  only  the  third  largest  in  Europe ;  but 
what  it  lacked  in  numbers  it  possessed  in  efficiency,  and 
the  military  leaders  were  quite  cont<?nt  that  it  should 
remain  so,  provided  only  that  it  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  economic  caprices  of  artificial  majorities,  to  the  whims 
of  the  Joseph  Humes  and  the  short-sighted  apostles  of 
an  im])ossible  millennium  in  the  popular  Assembly. 

It  was  in  vain  that  ^loltke,  the  greatest  strategist  of 
the  age,  the  man  whose  patriotism  was  above  suspicion, 
the  soldier  wliose  opinions  wTre  accepted  as  law  by  all 

but  lliidical  laymen ;  it  was  to  no  purpose, 
aicMiiaikabk'      wc  sav,  tiuit  jNloltke — reviewin<:i^  the  Luro- 

pean  situation — urged  that  "  what  Germany 
had  won  with  the  sword  in  half  a  year,  she  would  require 

• 

to  defend  with  the  sword  for  half  a  century.  '  In  vain 
did  hi'  plead  for  the  army  as  the  best  means  of  national 
education,  and  strive  to  show  that  it  was  the  State— 
*'  which  disciplined  the  minds  and  bodies  of  its  subjects 
much  more  than  the  boasted  'schoolmaster'" — that  had 
fouirht  German v's  battles  and  made  her  one.  In  vain  did 
he  imjjlore  the  ()|)])usition  not  to  make  a  budget-question 
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f  the  strength  of  the  array,  which  was  the  first  con- 
ition  of  Germany's  very  existence,  and  which  would 
Iso  enable  her  to  dictate  peace  to  all  Europe. 

Moltke's  speech  made  an  extraordinary  impression 
n  the  mind  of  Europe,  but  it  had  little  effect  on  the 
ill  of  the  parliamentary  doctrinaires  in  the  German 
)iet.  The  peace-establishment  of  no  other  views  of  the 
rmy,  argued  the  Progressists,  was  fixed  ^»*p°^*^*°°- 
eyond  a  year,  and  why,  then,  should  it  be  in  Germany  ? 
)id  not  the  demand  of  the  Government  strike  at  the 
eystone  of  all  parliamentary  power,  reasoned  the 
<asker  fraction  of  the  National  Liberals,  and  could  any 
'arliament  submit  to  that?  Was  it  consistent  with 
Ivil  and  religious  freedom,  exclaimed  the  Ultramon- 
mes,  thus  to  give  further  power  to  Bismarck,  the 
Imperator  on  the  Ministerial  bench  "  ?  It  was  not  to 
e  expected,  on  the  other  hand,  either  that  the  Danes, 
de  Poles,  or  the  Alsace- Lorrainers  should  be  moved 
4th  anything  but  ill-will  towards  an  institution  which 
ad  been  made  the  instrument  of  their  own  subjection ; 
nd  thus  the  Military  Law  was  opposed  by  a  coalition 
"hich  not  only  threatened  to  throw  it  out,  but  also 
roposed  a  reduction,  no  less  of  the  army  itself,  than  of 
he  period  of  military  service. 

A  serious  crisis  supervened,  and  it  almost  seemed  as 
t  the  Conflict  Era  was  about  to  return.  For  weeks 
nd  months  the  country  was  in  a  state  of 

*^  ^  A  crisis. 

lerce    controversial     excitement,    but    the 

ddresses  and  other  forms  of  manifestation  that  came 

K)uring   in   from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  admitted  of 
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little  doubt  that  the  feeling  of  the  nation,  on  the  whole, 
was  with  the  Government.  The  German  people  are 
proud  enough  of  their  Parliament,  but  they  are  far 
prouder  of  the  army  which  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
have  this  Parliament ;  and  if  they  were  placed  before  the 
alternative  of  choosing  between  these  two  institutions, 
there  is  not  the  very  slightest  doubt  as  to  which  of  them 
they  would  rather  see  go  by  the  board. 

Writhing  with  physical  pain,  Bismarck  lay  on  his 
sick-bed,  feeling  like  a  wounded  warrior  that  can  no 
longer  plunge  into  the  fray,  storming  at  the  unpatriotism 
The  Km  xr  r  ^^  ^^^  Oppositiou,  and  muttcriug  threats  of 
of  i^f S?      resignation  and  dissolution.     The  Emperor, 

too,  was  in  anything  but  a  yielding  mood. 
Parliament  might  do  what  it  liked  with  other  matters, 
but  the  army  was  a  thing  as  to  which  he  would  brook 
no   interference.     Events,  he  said,  had  proved  him  to 
have  been  right  in  refusing  to  be  bound  by  the  will  of 
the  country  with  respect  to  the  army  on  the  eve  of  the 
Danish  and  the  Austrian  campaigns,  and  that  was  a 
reason  why  the   Oj)position    should  now   acknowledge 
itself  to  be  in  the  wrong.     To  his  Generals,  therefore, 
who  came  to  oflfer  him  the  usual  birthday  congratula- 
tions (i2nd  March),  he  poured  out  his  feelings,  said  that 
his  life-task   culminated  in   the  Military  Law,  vowed 
that   he   never   could  die  happy   unless   it  were  duly 
fulfilled,  and  appealed  to  them  to  stand  by  him  to  a 
man.     To  his  Chancellor's  bedside  also  he  repaired,  and 
begged  counsel  of  the  prostrate  giant  whether  he  should 
appeal  to  the  country,  or  accei)t  the  compromise  which, 
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with  the  view  of  obviating  another  Conflict  Era,  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Bennigsen  section  of  the 
National  Libenils. 

Adopting  a  middle  course,  these  deputies  suggested 
that,  while  it  was  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  not  to 
make  any  reduction  of  the  army,  the  fixing  of  its 
present  peace  -  strength  might  meanwhile  The  Military 
very  well  lx»  limited  to  seven  years.  The 
Emperor  himself  was  anytliing  but  willing  to  accept 
this  compromise  ;  but  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occa- 
sions, he  ultimately  yielded  to  the  moderate  counsel  of 
his  Chancellor,  who  argued  that  of  two  evils,  dissolution 
or  compromise,  th.*  hitter,  on  the  whole,  was  the  least. 
Popular  manifestations  cm  the  subject  of  the  Army  Law 
had  made  it  plain  that  a  general  election  might  swell 
the  ranks  of  the  Conservatives  at  the  expense  of  the 
Hadicals,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fresh  shoal  of 
Clericals  were  likelv  to  be  rolled  into  the  Ueichstai^  on 
the  waves  of  Catholic  disalfeetion  created  by  the  pre- 
vailint^  strui^^;^l(»  between  Cliureh  and  State.  Tin* 
Kinperor  t^ave  way;  the  compromise*  was  ellect4Ml  after 
m<»nths  of  hitter  wrani^lintif,  and  a  maioritv  -which  in- 
clu<lr<l  all  but  the  irreconeilabh*  elements  in  the  Oj)po- 
>iti<)n  :  to  wit,  the  Clericals,  the  Poles,  the  Danes,  and 
the  Social- Democrats,  with  a  score  of  Proi^ressists — 
passt'd  the  Law  of  what,  in  allusion  to  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon's  tenun*  of  olHce,  was  calKul  the  iLlitarv 
Septennate. 

IJy    this    law,    Parliament    freely  sii^ned    away     its 
right  to  control  the  army-budget  for  the  space  of  seven 
a  fi 
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years;  and  at  the  end  of  this  period,  though  by  a 
smaller  majority,  it  scrupled  not  to  renew  its  bond  of 

renunciation.     It  was  wise  of  it  to  recognise 

Military  se-  ^ 

parilan'ienlll^y     the  truth— as  applicable,  at  least,  to  Ger- 

many — that  military  security  is  a  higher 
blessing  than  parliamentary  power;  and  that,  whatever 
the  constitutional  longings  of  the  nation,  it  was  well 
that  they  should  remain  un gratified,  as  long  as  tbere 
might  be  danger  in  their  realisation.  "  The  theory,"  said 
Professor  Gneist,a  mine  of  constitutional  lore," the theon* 
of  determining  the  strength  of  the  array  by  an  annual 
budget  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  conscription." 
So,  too,  again  thought  Parliament  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  for  then  it  cheerfully  reuewed  the  Militatj' 
Septennat^  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  by  taking  the  census 
of  1875,  instead  of  that  of  1867,  as  the  basis  of  ib 
calculations,  it  added  about  20,000  men  to  the  peace 
establishment,  thus  raising  it  to  the  figure  of  427,274 
— ^apart  from  officers  and  one-year  volunteers. 

In  acting  thus,  the  Diet  was  influenced  by  reasons 
which  it  would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  to  ignore. 
The  irritation  of  Russia  against  her  German  neighbour, 
('onipariw)ii        for  an  alleged  display  both  of  treachery  and 

of  till"  armies  .  i«it  iii  r>t  n-rkT 

(.f  (J.  nnimy,       inOTatitude  at  the  Congress  of  J3erlin,  wa> 

France  and  "  ^ 

iiutisia.  ^Qy^  r^j.  f(>y^r  height — as  manifested,  among 

other  things,  by  the  threatening  concentration  of  troop 
on  her  western  frontier,  the  bellicose  tone  of  her  Press. 
the  sulky  attitude  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  angling 
of  her  Grand  Dukes  for  a  French  alliance.*     A  Fwnco- 

*  See  p.  104,  ante. 
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Russian  coalition  against  Germany  was  one  of  the 
grav^e  possibilities  of  the  time,  and  the  prospect  of 
such  a  coalition  appeared  all  the  more  formidable  when 
it  was  considered  that  the  standing  armies  both  of 
France  and  Russia  were  each  vastly  superior,  in  point 
of  numbers,  to  that  of  Germany.  In  1880  the  German 
army  was  exactly  what  it  was  in  1870.  While  the 
neighbours  of  the  Empire  had  been  steadily  adding 
to  their  already  enormous  armaments,  Germany  re- 
mained content  with  her  peace-footing  strength  of  some- 
thing slightly  over  400,000  men.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  had  met  Germany  in  the  great  war  with 
only  eight  Army  Corps,  was  now  in  a  position  to  en- 
counter her  with  eighteen.  Since  1874,  as  Moltke 
pointed  out,  France  had  more  than  doubled  her  army, 
and  had  about  100,000  men  more  under  arms  than  her 
vanquisher;  while  the  peace-establishment  of  Russia 
was  exactly  double  that  of  Germany.* 

These   are   figures   which   ought   to  be  taken  into 
serious  consideration  by  the  political  philosophers  who 
set  themselves  to  apportion  blame  for  the  bloated  arma- 
ments under  which  all  Europe  is  bending  to 
the  earth  with  sweatful  OToans:  but  they     yicv^ofthe 

^  '  "^        Millennium. 

are  figures,   at  any  rate,  which    soon  con- 
vinced patriotic  deputies  in  the  German  Diet  that  it  was 
their  clear  duty,  not  only  to  renew  the  Military  Septen- 
nate,  but  also  to  renew  it  with  an  extra  annual  charge 

•  Thcfto  fi^ircs  are  taken  from  Count  Moltke'n  speech  (Ist  March, 
1880).  in  favour  of  the  Military  Septeuuate  and  an  increase  in  the  peace 
establishment  of  the  anny. 

a  a  2 
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for  26,000  men  on  the  public  purse.  When  the 
Eeichstag  was  in  this  mood,  it  may  well  be  imagined 
what  effect  was  produced  upon  it  by  the  proposal  of  a 
Wiirtemberg  member,  that  Germany  should  call  a  Con- 
gress of  the  Powers  and  propose  a  general  disarmament. 
The  author  of  this  motion,  Herr  von  Biihler  by  name— 
an  eccentric,  Quaker-sort  of  person  who  acts  as  a  kind 
of  annual  '*  Derby-dog  "  to  the  German  Diet,  and  may  be 
met  with  every  year  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society  for 
Promoting  International  Arbitration,  and  other  assem- 
blages of  well-meaning  fools ;  the  author  of  this  motion, 
we  say,  had  previously  sent  it  to  Bismarck,  and  this  was 
the  answer  he  got : — 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  youi*  disarmament 
motion.  Unhappily,  however,  my  attention  is  at  present  so  much 
cncjrossod  with  urgent  practical  business,  that  I  cannot  concern  myself 
with  a  future  which  I  fear  neither  of  us  will  live  to  see.  It  would  be 
only  after  you  had  succe(ided  in  gaining  over  our  neighbours  to  >our 
plan  that  I,  or  any  other  G(;rman  Chancellor,  could  undertake,  for  our 
ever-defensive  Fatherland,  the  responsibility  of  any  such  proposal. 
But  even  th(;n,  I  fear  that  the  mutual  control  of  the  nations  over 
the  armaments  of  their  neighbours  would  also  be  a  difficult  hikI 
slippery  matter,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to  establish  a  tribunal 
which  could  eftectivelv  exercise  this  control."* 

*  Compare  the  above  with  the  following  charact<?ri8tio  uttennee  o( 
Mr.  Gladstone  on  th(»  same  subject — coummnicated  to  the  Intornationil 
Peace  ContVrenee  held  at  Berne,  in  the  autuuni  of  1884 : — **  10,  Downing 
Street,  Wliitehall,  4th  August,  1884.  Sir,— I  am  directed  by  Mr.  GUd- 
stoue  to  acknowledge  the  riM-oipt  of  the  commmiicatiou  which  you  addres^d 
to  him  on  the  31st  ult.  on  l>ehalf  of  the  International  Arbitration  andPe*fe 
Association,  and  to  say.  in  rei)ly.  that,  while  referring  to  his  public  action 
as  the  most  trustworthy  indication  of  his  sentiments,  he  thiuka  it  banllj 
consistent  with  his  public  position  to  express  an  opinion  which  might  w 
liable  to  misconstruction. — I  am,  Sir,   your  obedient  servant,  Hokack 
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We  have  said  that  the  whole  domestic  policy  of 
Bismarck,  after  the  French  war,  was  summed  up  in  the 
single  aim — to  perfect  and  consolidate  the  national  unity 
which  he  had  created.  He  was  aware  that  disinte- 
grating elements  were  already  at  work  on 

.•,  i»i'  f  ■*  ri'  Internal  con- 

the    comparatively   insecure   editice   oi    liis     Koudauonof 

^  *'  the  Empire. 

construction,  and  all  his  endeavours  were 
devoted  to  the  tavsk  of  housing  the  harvest  before  the 
storm  came  on.  Already  well  advanced  towards  the 
scriptural  span  of  life,  he  was  a  frequent  <5ufferer  from 
bodily  ailments,  and  his  superhuman  exertions  were 
beginning  to  tell  on  his  working  powers.  His  all- 
absorbing  wish  was  to  place  the  Empire  beyond  the 
danger  of  dissolution  before  he  passed  away,  and,  fearing 
lest  his  days  might  be  short,  he  laboured  at  the  per- 
fection of  his  life-task  with  a  feverish  and  incessant 
activity. 

We  have  shown  how  the  main  supporting  pillar  of 
the  Empire,  the  Army,  was  made  immovably  firm ;  and 
now  we  must  proceed  to  enumerate — but  scarcely  more 
than  enumerate — the  chief  hasps  and  rivets  ^egai  codiflca- 
that  were  driven  into  the  edifice.     Of  these  ^^^^ 

rivets,  the  most  important  was  that  formed  by  the  new 
Judicature  Acts.  No  nation  could  be  said  to  be  one 
wnthin  itself  which  lived  under  a  hundred  various 
systems  of  law.  The  Government  of  the  North  German 
Confederation,  it  is  true,  had  compiled  both  a 
Criminal  and  a  Commercial  Code,  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Empire  ;  but  a  Code  Civil  was  still  wanting,* 

♦  Aud  is  still  wanting,  though  one  is  iu  course  of  preparation. 
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and  the  boldest  hearts  slirank  from  an  undertaking 
which  seemed  to  be  as  impossible  as  it  was  patriotic. 
Meanwhile,  it  w^as  seen  that  much  migbt  be  done  in  the 
field  of  legal  procedure,  and  already,  in  opening  the 
Reichstag  in  the  autumn  of  1874,  the  Emperor  had 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  establishing  unity  in  this 
respect,  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  tasks  of  legislation. 
In  that  same  session,  accordingly.  Parliament  was 
presented  with  a  series  of  Judicature  Acts,  or  bills  for 
establishing  uniform  legal  tribunals  and  procedure  in 
ThcjiKiica-  matters  of  civil,  criminal,  and  bankruptcy 
nV'rr  LaskcT  8     hiw    all    ovcr    the    Empire.      These    bills 

bliurc  in  fraiii-  ■*• 

iuK  them.  were  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Pro- 

fessor (inoist  and  Herr  Lasker,  two  profound  jurists, 
were  prominent  members  ;  and,  however  much  Bismarck 
may  have  hated  Lasker  from  the  bottom  of  his  very 
soul  ibr  the  tricks  of  opposition  which  he  had  repeat- 
edly played  him,  he  could  not,  at  least,  but  have  been 
grateful  to  the  learned  and  laborious  little  Jew  for  the 
eminent  share  he  took  in  framing  the  Judicature  Acts. 
Indeed,  the  over-exertions  Lasker  now  made  sowed  the 
seeds  of  that  mental  and  phj^sical  malady  which  carried 
him  (in  1S84)  to  a  premature  grave,  and  relieved  the 
Chancellor  h\m\  a  foe  to  whom,  even  in  death,  he 
refused  to  be  reconciled.* 


*  W<»  rofcr  here  to  the  refusal  of  Bismarck  to  communicate  to  thf 
Ileiehbiu^  ii  iv.soliitioii  of  eoiidolence  with  tlie  death  of  Lasker  passed  by 
till*  Americmi  Ilousi'  of  Ri'preseutatives,  aud  ordered  to  he  sent  to  thf 
(joniiiiii  Parliament  through  tlie  Clmneellor.  In  ^-indicating  his  refasil 
to  eom])ly  witli  this  reqiu>st,  Bi.smarek  spoke  to  the  Diet  of  his  dticettt^ii 
opiHjiient  M'ith  jjfieat  l)itteriK*s8. 
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The  task  of  the  Judicature  Committee  was  one  of 
amense  difficulty,  but  it  was  well  suited  to  the  German 
mius,  and  by  the  winter  of  1876  it  presented  the 
eichstag   with    the   result   of  its  labours. 

.     t  1       ^  1  J     1       J 1      1  Another  con- 

;    mifi^ht     have    been    expected    that    so     met  and  a 

^  *■  compromise. 

chnical  a  subject  as  legal  procedure  would 
ive  been  disposed  of,  even  by  a  German  Parliament, 
ithout  heated  and  acrimonious  debates ;  but  this  was 
r  from  being  the  case.  The  Committee  had  pro- 
)sed  that  offences  by  the  Press  should  be  assigned 
•  juries  instead  of  to  the  ordinary  courts,  and 
lat  the  printers  and  writers  of  periodicals  should  not 
)  compelled  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  true  authors 
libels,  who  had  hitherto*  been  able  to  screen  them- 
Ives  behind  mere  dummy  editors.  Both  these  sug- 
gestions were  warmly  approved  by  the  Eeichstag,  but 
nther  of  them  was  to  the  taste  of  Bismarck.  The 
iberals  said  '*  Yea,"  but  the  Chancellor  said  **  Nay," 
id  his  asseveration  was  uttered  in  the  more  emphatic 
anner  of  the  two.  The  Press,  he  thought,  had  been 
ade  free  enough  already,  and  did  not  want  more 
eedom.  The  Government  was  willing  enough  to  drop 
ost  of  its  other  objections,  but  on  the  two  above-men- 
oned  points  it  was  inexorable. 

Another  conflict  seemed  impending,  but  at  last, 
'ter  much  bargaining,  it  was  obviated  by  what  Bis- 
larck  once  called  the  soul  of  all  constitutional  Govern- 
lent — a  compromise.     By  this  middle   course,   which 

*  Hitherto,  i.e.,  ))of ore  the  passing  of  the  Imperial  Press  Law  before 
f erred  to.     See  p.  3^0,  ante. 
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was  suggested,  as  usual,  by  the  National  Liberals,  the 
trial  of  Press  -  offences  by  jury  was  to  be  continued 
whore  already  practised  (in  South  Germany),  but  not 
introduced  elsewhere ;  while  the  principle  of  compulsory 
evidence  in  cases  of  libel  was  also  retained.  This  com- 
promise gave  rise  to  the  direst  party  recriminations; 
but  it  w\as  supported  by  two-thirds  of  the  House,  which 
also  fixed  the  1st  October,  1S79,  for  the  Judicature 
Acts  to  come  into  o})eration. 

But   the   controversy  on   the  subject  was  not  vet 
over,  and  the  next  session  (spring  of  1877)  furnished  a 

striking    illustration    of   those   centrifugal 
fi.rcos:  lurlin     torces   wliicli,  as   wB   previouslv  remarked, 

began  to  act  upon  the  Empire  as  soon  as 
(»ver  it  had  been  fairly  fixed  in  its  national  orbit.  The 
Judicature  Acts  had  created  a  Supreme  Imperial  Tri- 
bunal, with  a  jurisdiction  of  first  instance  and  appeal 
over  a  limited  field,  but  now  there  arose  a  burning 
controversy  as  to  where  this  Court  should  have  its 
local  habitation.  To  Bismarck,  in  his  simplicity,  it 
never  occurred  that  any  objection  would  be  taken  to 
licrlin,  wbich  was  the  nominal  capital  of  the  whole 
Km])ire,  the  residence  of  the  Kaiser,  the  seat  of  the 
Legislature,  the  growing  focus  of  social  and  intellectual 
life.  But  he  was  cruelly  mistaken ;  for,  lo  and  behold, 
Prussia  was  out-voted  on  the  subject  in  the  Federal 
('ouncil  by  a  majority  of  two.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ments would  not  hear  of  Berlin  as  the  seat  of  the 
Sui)remc  Court,  and  proposed  ]jeipzig  instead.  Their 
ostensible  motive  for  this   extraordinary  proposal  was 
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that  the  Supreme  Tribunal  for  Commercial  Affairs, 
founded  in  1869,  which  served  as  the  germ  of  the  new 
growth,  had  sat  at  Leipzig,  and  that  there  was  now  no 
reason  why  the  full-blown  tree  should  be  transplanted 
to  Berlin.  But  no  one  was  deceived  by  this  shallow 
and  unsatisfactory  reason. 

The  truth  is  that  there  was  now  a  recrudescence  of 
that  particularist  feeling  which  had  been  the  traditional 
bane    of    Germany.      The    Federal    States 

•^  Victory  of  the 

looked  with  a  jealous  eye  on  the  progress  of  c„roi*r^'"Ger. 
centralisation,  and  thought  that  Prussia  had  '"*"^' 
done  enough  in  this  respect.  These  reasons,  too,  were 
repeated  and  emphasized  in  the  Eeichstag ;  but  with  the 
addition  that  justice,  above  all  things,  required  to  be 
pure,  and  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  would 
be  none  the  worse  for  being  removed  from  a  possible 
source  of  intimidation  and  corruption.  This  was  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  integrity  of  the  bench  was  not  yet 
viewed  in  the  same  light  in  Germany  as  it  is  in 
England,  but,  at  any  rate,  the  champions  of  particularism 
and  the  advocates  of  a  pure  justice  had  it  all  their  own 
way.  It  was  impossible  for  Bismarck  to  stand  up  and 
plead  for  Berlin  instead  of  Leipzig,  seeing  that  the 
Imperial  Government  was  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
having  had,  in  conformity  with  the  vote  of  the  Federal 
Council,  to  ask  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  Bill  in 
the  matter  of  which  Prussia  had  been  outvoted.  So  the 
Chancellor  held  aloof  from  the  debates,  dumbfounded 
and  grieved ;  grieved  to  think  that,  in  spite  of  all  he  had 
done  for  his  nation,  it  jstill  seemed  resolved  to  continue 
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the  ''  hole  and  corner  ''  *  existence  which  it  had  led  in  a 
hundred  diflerent  capitals ;  grieved  to  think  that 
Germany,  unlike  France  or  England,  laid  no  apparent 
store  on  possessing  a  chief  city  in  wliicli  should  centre 
all  the  elements  that  tend  to  make  a  nation  one  and 
indivisible ;  and  grieved  to  think  that  liis  countrj'men 
had  acted  as  absurdly  as  Englishmen  would  do,  if  thev 
insisted  on  transferring  their  Supreme  Courts  of  Law 
from  London  to  Liverpool. 

IJut  notwithstanding  this  incredible  manifestation  of 
that  centrifugal  force  at  work  upon  the  Empire,  which 

Bismarck,  in  this  particular  case,  was  wholly 
].us"s\o iiom'  powerless  to  counteract,  there  was  thus 
Krichhyiin        brouo-ht  home  to  the  nation  the  conscious- 

iron  iR't.  r> 

ness  of  closer  political  unity  springing  fn)m 
tlie  feeling  that  it  was  offered  the  enjoyment  of  all  but 
a  common  system  of  law.  But  even  w-hile  this  great 
work  of  national  reform  was  in  progress,  the  Chancellor 
was  takin<^  another  mi^ifhtv  stride  in  the  same  direction. 
Wallenstein  swore  that  he  would  take  Stralsund,  even  if 
it  were  chained  to  heaven  ;  and  Bismarck  vowed  that 
the  domestic  Iocs  of  the  Reich  would  certainly  not  burst 
it  asunder  again,  if  hasps  and  hoops  of  hammered  iron 
could  help  to  hold  it  together.  Not  metaphorical  bands 
of  iron,  but  literal  and  downright  clasps  of  metal  from 
Eni^lish  Darlini^-ton  and  German  Essen  that  had  been 
used  in  lavinuc  the  railwavs  of  all  the  German  States. 
It  was  a  line  idea  of  the  Unifier  of  the  nation  to  ensure 

*  The  oxjjrossioii  used  by  a  deputy,  Hcrr  Bamberger,  wlio  spoke  fur 
Bo^^lii  '»«  t^  '  sea*  '  '  tlie  Court. 
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le  cohesion  of  its  component  parts  by  enclosing  them 
one  huge  iron  net,  through  the  meshes  of  which  the 
ost  recalcitrant  captive  could  not  wriggle — a  very  fine 
ea,  if  it  could  only  be  reaUsed  ! 

But  there  was  the  rub.  If  Germany  had  now  ceased 
)  a  great  extent  to  live  in  a  labyrinth  of  laws,  she  was 
ill  hopelessly  lost  in  a  railway-chaos.  What  Raiiway-chaos 
ere  a  hundred  different  systems  of  law,  *"  Germany. 
>mpared  with  about  fifteen  hundred  rail  way- tariffs  ? 
Tas  this  national  unity  ?  By  the  Imperial  Constitu- 
on,  the  Federal  Governments  had  bound  themselves,  in 
le  general  interest,  to  convert  all  the  German  lines  into 
le  systematized  net ;  but  half-a-dozen  years  had  passed 
vay,  and  the  article  in  question  was  still  an  absolutely 
?ad  letter.  Already,  in  LS73,  an  Imperial  Railway  Board 
id  been  created  to  serve  as  the  crj^stallizing  point  of 
rther  endeavours  in  the  desired  direction ;  but  this 
as  like  opening  a  shop  without  wares,  and  three  years 
experience  had  shown  that  the  dictates  of  this  Depart- 
ent  were  utterly  discarded.  The  only  field  of  its 
>sitive  jurisdiction  were  the  railways  of  Alsace-Lor- 
ine  ;  but  its  authority  was  mocked  at  by  the  **  sixty- 
ree  railway-provinces  "  into  which,  as  Bismarck  bitterly 
mplained,  Germany  was  still  mediaevally  divided.  The 
iveller  from  Berlin  to  Karlsruhe  had  to  pass  through 
e  hands  of  half-a-dozen  independent  railway  adminis- 
itions,  while  upon  the  sender  of  a  parcel  from  Konigs- 
rg  to  Metz  it  was  incumbent  to  calculate  the 
;ight  of  this  consignment  according  to  the  rates  of 
arly  fifteen  hundred  different  tariffs.     Commercially, 
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the  Zollverein  had  taken  the  place  of  the  thirty-eight 
sovereij^i  States  of  the  old  Bund,  all  separated  from 
each  other  by  Chinese  walls  of  customs-tables ;  but  what 
was  to  supplant  the  sixty-three  sovereign  railway-pro- 
vinces, with  their  conflicts  of  administration  and  their 
internecine  tarifl-wars?  To  evolve  order  out  of  all 
A  Herculean       ^^^^^   chaos  was  a  task,  he   knew,  whereof 

the  ]3erformance  did  not  merely  depend  on 
his  own  w^ill,  and  which  would  test  his  energies  much 
more  even  than  the  political  unification  of  the  nation 
had  done.  He  had  no  hope  that  the  Herculean  labour 
would  be  accomplished  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  yet  he 
vowed  that  he  woidd  do  all  he  could  to  convert  the 
railway-article  of  the  Constitution  into  a  living  truth 
before  he  died. 

His  greatest  difficulty  was  the  lukewarmness,  and 
even  the  positive   opposition,  of   some  of  the  Federal 

Governments  themselves.     What  was  to  be 

Saxon  particu- 

pnissian"^  cxpected,  for  example,  of  Saxon}%  in  the 
"  "'*^^*  matter  of  an   attempt   to  systematize  the 

( rerman  railways — of  Saxony^  who  actually  objected  t<» 
change  the  colour  of  her  passenger-tickets  as  being 
detrimental  to  the  patriotic,  that  is,  the  particulari^^t, 
consciousness  of  her  subjects  I  *  It  was  soon  seen  that  no 
progress  whatever  could  be  made  with  the  endeavour  to 
reduce  all  the  national  lines  into  one  administnitive  net. 
A  bill  for  this  purpose  had  been  drafted  by  the  first 
])resi(lent  of  the  Kailway  Board,  but  its  only  positive 
result  was  the  dismissal   of  its  author.     For  Prussian 

*  Tlies(>  tickets  bore  tlie  Saxon  uatiuual  colours. 
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BBcials  are  like  the  citizens  of  the  ancient  State,  who 
iirst  only  come  forward  with  a  new  law  if  they  had  a 
)pe  round  their  necks.  The  next  president  of  the  Rail- 
ay  Board,  Herr  Maybach,*  hastened  to  work  out 
nother  project ;  yet  this,  too,  was  anything  but  to  the 
iste  of  the  Federal  Governments. 

The  railways  in  some  of  the  States  were  of  two  kinds, 
rivate  or  State  property.      Now  Bismarck,  in  the  inte- 
5st  of  the  Empire,  aimed  at  reducing  and 
fstematizin^:  the  tariffs  of  all  these  lines  :     German  raii- 

'  *^  ways.  , 

ut  it  soon  became  clear  that,  while  the 
'ederaJ  States  had  no  objection  to  seeing  all  the  private 
^mpanies  brought  under  Imperial  control,  they  obsti- 
ately  refused  to  expose  their  own  domestic  budgets  to 
lie  danger  of  diminution  by  subjecting  their  State 
lilroads  to  a  whittling  process  of  assimilation.  On 
lie  other  hand,  it  was  certain  that  any  bill  which  did 
ot  treat  private  and  State  lines  on  the  same  footing, 
rould  have  no  chance  whatever  of  passing  the  Imperial 
Parliament ;  and  thus,  after  tentative  steps  in  various 
irections,  Bismarck  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
roblem  could  only  be  solved  if  the  Empire  bought  over 
oth  the  public  and  private  lines  in  the  various  States, 
ad  became  the  sole  railway-proprietor  in  the  nation. 

Buy  over  was  easily  said,  but  the  chief  question  was 
whether   railway-owners  were  prepared   to    sell ;    and, 
nfortunately,  neither  the  Governments  nor     po^^ketsrer^ 
he  companies  showed  any  alacrity  in  going       patriotism. 
a  the  market.     Bismarck  admitted  that,   with  all  its 

•  Afterwards  Prussiau  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
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power,  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  compel  rail- 
way-])roprietors  to  vend  their  lines  to  it,  and  that  his 
chief  standpoint  was  formed  by  the  hope  that,  in  this 
case,  they  would  at  last  see  the  wisdom  of  subordinating 
their  pockets  to  their  patriotism.  True  patriots  surely 
are  they  who  can  bring  themselves  to  do  this,  but  the 
railway-proprietors  claimed  to  be  true  patriots  without 
doing  this.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  claimed  to  be  the 
better  patriots  of  the  two  by  refusing  to  do  this,  and 
thus  saving  their  country  from  a  flood  of  ills. 

What  these  apprehended  ills  were,  appeared  from  the 
arguments  of  the  Opposition.  By  taking  all  the  rail- 
ways into  its  hands,  urged  the  foes  of  the  Cliancellor's 

Evils  of  State  P^^^^^T'  ^^^^  Imperial  Government  would 
railways.  acquirc  far  too  much  political  and  financial 
power.  With  a  railway-revenue  of  800  millions,  it  could 
tyrannize  over  the  money-market ;  it  would  make  the 
budget-rights  of  IVrliament  a  hollow  mockery ;  and  it 
would  have  at  its  beck  and  call  an  army  of  officials  who 
could  influence  the  result  of  any  election.  The  Empire 
was  suffering  acutely  enough  calrejidy  from  centralisation, 
and  ought  to  be  spared  a  further  aggravation  of  its 
malady.  That  Government  was  best  which  governed 
least,  but  now  the  German  people  were  threatened  with 
a  further  display  of  that  spirit  of  meddling  on  the  part 
of  their  rulers  which  had  gradually  deprived  them  of  all 
power  of  initiative,  and  converted  them  into  the  mere 
passive  and  de-individualized  units  of  a  huge  State- 
machine. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that,  in  answer  to  these  objec- 
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tions,  Bismarck  contended  that  his  railway-policy  was 
much  more  economic  than  political  in  its  aims ;  in  vain 
did  he  scoff  at  the  notion  that "  German  free-     ^, 

Bismarck 

dom  and  unity  would  be  swept  away  with     j?ni^fi\o 

**  alxlicAtc  in 

the  first  Imperial  locomotive."  No:  he  could     favour  of  the 

^  ,  Empire." 

not  persuade  the  Federal  Governments  to 
look  at  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  himself.  He  felt 
that  he  was  a  man  before  his  time,  and  yet  he  resolved 
to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  so  as  not  to  be  wholly 
baulked  of  his  patriotic  purpose.  There  was  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  his  railway-policy  being  espoused, 
either  by  the  Federal  Governments,  or  by  the  Eeichstag  ; 
and  meanwhile  he  determined  to  hasten  the  opening  up 
of  this  prospect  by  counselling  Prussia  alone  to  prepare 
for  doing  what  he  called  **  an  act  of  abdication  in  favour 
of  the  Empire." 

To  their  credit  it  must  be  said  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  narrow-minded  crowd  of  fossilised  Feudalists, 
the  Prussians  had  never  been  much  addicted  to  the  sin 
of  particularism ;  and  least  of  all  could  this  sin  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Bismarck,  who  had  ceased 
to  be  a  Prussian  with  the  trumpet-call  of     BiiitoUus 

^  eltect. 

Koniggriitz.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the 
institutions  of  his  '' engeres  Vaterland'' — Prussia — the 
interests  of  Germany,  as  a  whole,  were  nevertheless  very 
much  nearer  his  heart,  and  we  have  even  seen  how  his 
broad  and  patriotic  views  in  this  respect  had  swelled  the 
number  of  his  foes  among  the  Prussian  Junkers.  "  1 
hold  it,''  he  said,  ''  to  be  my  primary  duty  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  the  Empire,  and  not  that  of  a  Gmnd- 
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Prussiaiiism  {Gross-pi-eussenthtm)''*  Animated  wi 
such  sentiments,  it  was  little  wonder  that  he  called  upon 
Prussia  to  prepare  for  doing  "  an  act  of  abdication  in 
favour  of  the  Empire ; "  and  this  preparatory  act  took 
the  form  of  a  Bill  for  empowering  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  sell  to  the  Reich  all  the  railways  which  it 
owned  itself,  and  make  over  to  it  all  the  administrative 
and  supervisory  rights  w^hich  it  exercised  over  private 
linos.  If  the  other  States,  said  Bismarck,  refused  to 
part  with  their  railway-property  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  (in  the  words  of  Lasker)  "  looked  upon  the  Empire 
as  a  mere  Insurance  Office  for  guaranteeing  to  them 
their  individual  sovereignty,"  this  was  no  reason  why 
Prussia  should  be  a  ])arty  to  an  act  of  omission  which 
made  one  important  article  of  the  Imperial  Constitution 
a  lie  and  a  mockery. 

The  Bill  above-mentioned  was  debated  by  the  Prus- 
sian  Parliament    in   the    spring  of  1870,  and  for  six 

months  all  Germany  was  absorbed  with  its 

The  Hill"i8  .  i»«i  i-jAiiii  ••  f 

iKisseti,  but         aim  ;  tor  it  was  admitted  tliat  a  revision  ot 

not  ucl4.'d  on. 

the  Constitution  even  could  not  be  more 
momentous  than  this  aim.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
follow^  its  progress,  or  to  do  more  than  record  that  it 
was  ultimately  passed  by  unexpected  majorities  in  both 
Chambers.  After  much  acrimonious  opposition  it  be- 
came law,  but  up  to  the  time  we  write — after  a  lapse, 
that  is  to  say,  of  nine  years — this  law  has  not  yet  been 
acted  on.  The  railways  that  belong  to  the  Empire  are 
still  only  those  of  Alsace-Lorraine.     The  law  has  not 

•  Debate  in  Prussian  Diet  on  railway  policy,  April,  1876. 
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been  acted  on,  but  that  was  not  the  fault  of  Bismarck. 
He  had  been  empowered  to  sell  the  Prussian  railways 
to  the  Empire,  but  the  Empire  has  never  yet  shown 
any  inclination  to  purchase  either  the  Prussian  or  any 
other  lines.  The  apathy  of  the  Federal  Governments,  as 
well  as  the  procrastination  of  his  Prussian  colleagues, 
were  too  much  for  the  Chancellor,  with  all  his  power 
and  with  all  his  imperious  wilL  When,  in  the  spring, 
he  begged  that  a  move  might  at  last  be  made  in  the 
matter,  he  was  told  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the 
autumn ;  and  when  the  autumn  came,  he  was  always 
informed  that  unforeseen  circumstances  had  rendered 
imperative  a  postponement  of  the  business  till  the 
following  spring.  Thus,  from  year  to  year,  his 
dearest  hopes  were  deferred;  but  though  liis  heart  was 
sickened  with  the  deferring  of  his  hopes,  his  hand  was 
ni>t  stayed  with  the  palsy  of  inaction. 

The  day  must  come,  he  knew,  when  the  railway- 
article  of  the  hnix'rial  Constitution  would  be  a  livimr 
truth,  and  meanwhile  there  was  a  means  at 

,.,.  ,  ,  ^  li.-  i.1  Prussia  buy-i 

nis  ilisposal,  not  only  oi  aoceuTatin<'  tlie  upii.ruwTi 
approach  of  that  day,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  of  obviating  the  evils  under  which  public  traffic 
sul!i*n«l  by  reason  of  its  non-arrival.  Prussia  was  ecjual 
to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  of  (icrniany,  and,  of  the  sixty- 
three  railway  -  administrations  which  <listracte<l  the 
Empire,  forty  of  these  wen*  in  Prussia.  Pending,  there- 
fore, the  riprning  of  a  resolution  on  the  j)art  of  the 
Empire  to  take  upon  itself  the  cares  of  universal 
proj)rietorship,   it  was    phiinly,   thought  IJismarck,  the 
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duty  of  Prussia  to  simplify  the  process  of  transforma- 
tion by  converting  all  the  Prussian  lines  into  one 
homogeneous  system,  or  in  other  words,  to  buy  up  all 
her  private  companies,  and  thus  make  the  State  the 
exclusive  railway-owner  in  the  kingdom.  Apart  from 
ultimate  aims  of  an  Imperial  nature,  this  step  was 
all  the  more  necessary  as  it  behoved  Prussia,  in  her  own 
interest,  to  imitate  the  example  of  States  like  Saxony, 
Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Oldenburg,  which  tolerated 
no  private  lines. 

For  the   next  few   years,   therefore,   a   prominent 
feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Prussian  Diet  was  the 

discussion  of  contracts  by  which  the  Govern- 

Triumph  of  •' 

lI^y^8?8\Jlni'n     mcut   had   purchased   the   lines  of  private 

companies.  Having  to  deal  with  general 
principles  merely,  it  would  be  going  beyond  our  province 
to  detail  the  financial  transactions  by  which  this  railway 
tninsfer  was  effected — to  set  forth  the  enormous  debt 
which  the  Government  thus  incurred,  and  to  enumerate 
the  favourable  conditions  under  which  shareholders  con- 
sented to  convey  their  proprietary  rights.  The  com- 
panies were  not  actually  threatened  with  expropriation 
unless  they  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Government,  but 
the  freedom  of  their  will  was  necessarily  restricted  by 
the  certainty  of  a  fall  in  their  dividends  should  they 
choose  to  compete  with  the  low-pitched  tariffs  of  the 
State-lines.  Coactiis  voluif.  He  who,  in  Prussia,  attempts 
to  compete  with  the  State,  is  a  ruined  man.  In  all 
cases  the  above-mentioned  treaties  were  approved  by  the 
Chamber,   though   not,    of   course,    without   strenuous 
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opposition  from  the  champions  of  free-trade  and  free 
competition;  and,  by  the  spring  of  1882,  the  principle 
of  the  State-system  of  railways  in  Prussia  had  completely 
triumphed. 

Moltke  had  pointed  out  that,  from  a  military  point 
of  view,    the    triumph   of   this    system    would   be  an 
additional  bulwark  of  defence  to  the  nation,  "  railways 
having  become  in  our  time  one  of  the  most 
important    means   of   warfare/'      On    this     Bismarck  on 

^  State  liaes. 

liead,  too,  Bismarck  was  quite  at  one  with 
Moltke ;  but  the  standpoint  from  which  he  preferred 
to  look  at  the  question  was  the  economic  one.  It 
was  a  fatal  error,  he  argued,  to  regard  railways  as 
primarily  meant  to  serve  the  ends  of  financial  competi- 
tion more  than  the  wants  of  traffic  and  intercourse. 
The  public  weal  was  the  all  in  all  to  him,  and  an  om- 
nipotent State  was  the  best  promoter  of  the  public 
weal.  By  taking  all  the  railways  into  its  hands,  the 
Prussian  State  certainly  added  immensely  to  its  power ; 
but  Bismarck  declared  that  it  merely  meant  to  hold  this 
additional  power  in  trust  for  the  Empire  until  such 
time  as,  emerging  from  its  minority,  it  should  declare 
itself  ready  to  assume  those  duties  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  all  the  railways  of  Germany,  plainly 
prescribed  to  it  by  the  Imperial  Constitution. 

In  thus  holding  high  the  banner  of  the  State-railway 
system,  Bismarck  was  guided  by  two  main     imperial 

..  "i-i'i         t   1  I'l        n  l^  rtimnce;  theory 

motives,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  oi  them     of  the  "ma. 

•^  trjcular  con- 

was  the  primary  one.      He   w^as  certainly     ^"buuona." 
moved   by   an   anxious   desire   to   see    every  article  of 
d  d  2 
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the  Imperial  Constitution  become  a  reality ;  but  he  was 
equally  eager  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  Empire, 
and  he  knew  that  the*  fulfilment  of  one  wish  would 
bring  with  it  the  attainment  of  the  other.  If  it  owned 
and  managed  all  the  national  railways,  the  Empire 
w^ould  thus  open  a  source  of  revenue  which  would  go 
far  to  make  it  financially  independent  of  its  component 
parts,  and  this  was  a  result  which  Bismarck  had  warmly 
at  heart.  The  sources  of  income  available  to  the  Empire 
were  few,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  field  of  its  outlay 
was  not  so  very  extensive.  Nevertheless,  in  the  first 
years  of  its  existence,  its  income  always  fell  considerably 
short  of  its  expenditure,  and  yet  it  never  had  to  suffer 
from  a  deficit.  For,  by  the  Constitution,  its  minus 
figures  had  to  be  made  up  by  the  Federal  States  in  pro- 
portions relative  to  their  populations.  These  quotas 
were  called  *'  matricular  contributions,"  and  were  nothinjif 
but  the  compulsory  clubbing  together  of  a  family  of 
prosperous  children  to  keep  an  impecunious  parent  from 
the  shame  of  pauperage.  Financially,  this  was  how 
the  Empire  began  its  existence ;  but  Bismarck  recognised 
it  as  one  of  his  primary  and  most  pressing  duties  to 
relieve  it  from  the  necessity  of  begging  for  this  outdoor 
relief,  to  create  the  sources  of  an  income  that  would 
cover  all  its  wants,  and,  in  short,  to  make  it  self-sup- 
])orting  and  fiscally  independent.  "  An  Empire,'*  h^ 
said  in  1*^72,*  ''which  is  founded  on  the  theory  of 
*  matricular  contributions,'  lacks  the  strong  bond  of  co- 
hesion that  is  furnished  by  a  common  system  of  finance. 

*  Rcic'listag',  1st  May. 
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With  Bismarck,  to  recognise  defects  was  to  remedy 
them ;  and,  indeed,  some  progress  had  abeady  been  made 
in  the  work  of  regulating  the  finance  of  the  Empire — 
in  its  outward  form  at  least.  The  basis  of  a  reformed 
a  national  system  of  coinage  had  been 
established  in  1871  by  a  law  which  paved  the  way  for 
a,  gold  currency,  instead  of  the  double  system  hitherto 
prevailing,  and  fixed  the  mark  as  the  decimal  unit  of 
the  new  gold  coins.  During  the  discussion  of  this  law, 
the  Chancellor  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  power  to 
distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the  immaterial 
aspects  of  a  question,  and  of  his  readiness  to  spare 
sensibilities  where  nothing  could  really  be  gained  by 
wounding  them.  Count  Miinster  had  proposed  that  all 
the  new  coins  should  bear  the  Kaiser's  image,  but  Bis- 
marck warmly  objected  to  this,  and  pleaded  successfully 
that  some  consideration  might  also  be  shown  to  his 
Federal  allies.  It  would  be  quite  sufiicient,  he  said,  if 
each  token  were  stamped  with  the  Imperial  eagle,  and 
bore  on  the  reverse  side  the  head  of  the  Sovereign 
in  whose  mint  it  was  coined.  "Could  the  King  of 
Bavaria,"  he  asked,  **  more  plainly  or  emphatically 
express  his  allegiance  to  the  Eeich,  than  by  stamping 
his  image  on  a  coin  graven  with  the  Imperial  arms  ?  " 

This  law  of  December,  1871,  was  supplemented  two 
years  afterwards  by  another,  which  created  a  new  silver 
coinage  and  reformed  the  paper  issue  ;  while,      ^n  imperial 

Bank. 

in    1875,   there   was    established   the   Im- 
perial  Bank,  a  State  institution  which,  in  addition  to 
regulating  'and   controlling  the  currency  of  the  whole 
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Empire,  added  to  its  annual  income  an  average  sum  of 
two  million  marks. 

Apart  from  this  revenue  from  the  Imperial  Bank,  that 
annual  income  was  mainly  derived  from  customs  and 
excise,  bill-stamps,  posts  and  telegraphs,  the  railways  of 

Alsace-Lorraine,   and   the   interest  on  the 

Sources  of  Im- 

K'fUcai^i^"'''     lifnchs-Invaliden-FofidSy  consisting  of  a  sum 

of  561  million  marks  set  aside  from  tlie 
French  milliards  for  military  pensions.  Now,  for  the 
budget-year,  187G,  the  total  income  expected  from  these 
various  quarters  was  roundly  about  31 2|  millions,  while 
expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  calculated  at  399| 
millions.  This  left  a  deficit  of  87  millions  to  be  sup- 
plied, as  usual,  by  the  "  matricular  contributions  ";  but 
as  this  deficit  exceeded  the  usual  quotas  of  the  Federal 
States  by  about  18  millions,  and  as  Bismarck,  far  from 
wishing  to  increase  their  burden,  was  resolved,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  pave  the  w^ay  for  abolishing  them  alto- 
gether, he  seized  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  to  the 
nation  the  pressing  necessity  of  openuig  fresh  sources  of 
Imperial  income.  So  in  the  winter  of  1875  he  made  a 
first  serious  attempt  at  fiscal  reform. 

But  this  first  attempt  ended  in  complete  failure.  The 
Chancellor  proposed  to  increase  the  beer-tax,  and  impose 
a  tax  on  Bourse  transactions ;  but  to  neither  one  nor 
Failure.  ])ut        ^^^^   otlicr   of  tlicsc    proposals    would    the 

country  lend  a  willing  ear.  What  Parlia- 
ment contended  was,  not  that  either  of  these  imposts, 
especially  the  latter,  w^ould  be  unjust,  but  that  they  wen* 
unnecessarv      If  the  Government  wanted  to  save  itself 
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from  deficits,  and  to  spare  the  treasuries  of  the  Federal 
States,  it  might  pnictise  greater  economy.  Bismarck  said 
some  very  flattering  things  to  the  Reichstag  ahout  its 
omnipotence  in  the  fiscal  field,  but  it  would  not  listen  to 
his  blandishments ;  so  he  waved  it  an  apparently  good- 
humoured  '*  aft  rewir^  with  the  assurance  that  **  the 
ideal  at  which  I  aim  is  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  State  as 
exclusively  as  possible  w^ith  indirect  taxes." 

But  the  stubbornness  of  the  Opposition,  the  luke- 
warmness  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  engrossing  nature 
of  his  lalH)urs  in  connection  with  the  foreign  aflairs  of  the 
Empire,  prevented  him  from  doing  much  to 
realise  this  idciU  for  the  next  few  years.   In-     ciiiom  ti«cai 
deed,  he  began  to  despair  of  ever  being  able 
to  realise  it  at  all,  and  in  his  despondency  he  was  diiven 
to  the  resolution  to  quit  the  helm  of  the  State- vessel, 
which  he  could  no  lunger  steer  according  to  his  mind. 
In  tli<*  s])riiig  (»f  \^11  he   reminded  Parliament  that  he 
was  nie<litating  a  thorough  scheme  of  tiniiiicial  reform, 
a<Ming  that  he  never  would  be  happy  until  it  was  carried 
through  ;  and  in  a  few  days  afterwanls  the  nation  was  no 
l«s>  astonished  than  alarmed  to  hear  that  ht»  had  sent  in 
his  resignation  to  tlu»  Kmperor. 

I'he  Chancellor's  patience  was  exhausted.  He  was 
beini^  thwarted  on  every  hand.  The  perversity  of  his 
<-«»untryiii«Mi  in  si*lecting  Leipzig  as  the  seat  of  the 
Supreme  Court  had  worried  him  bt^yond  v-brokmoid 
nirasun*.  His  foes  at  court  were  malig- 
nantly a<*ti\e.  His  health  was  shattered,  his  temper 
was  embittered,  and  he  spoke  of  himself  as  a  "  broken 
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old  man."  His  ministerial  colleagues  would  not  all 
dance  as  their  master  fifed,  and  the  pressure  of  official 
"  frictions  "  was  sore  upon  him. 

Of  these  "  frictions  "  may  be  mentioned  the  Chan- 
cellor's characteristic  dispute  with  General  von  Stosch, 
._ .  .      „      Chief    of     the     Admiralty.       The    Prince 

"Frictions;"  •' 

d/sp\ao  with       would  have  it  that  war-vessels,  in  time  of 

StOHcb.  ...  1*1  •      •  1     ■ 

peace,  bemg  put  mto  commission  merely  m 
the  interest  of  the  diplomatic  service,  ought  to  look  for 
commands  to  himself,  the  Chief  of  that  service.  Herr 
von  Stosch,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  such  a  state 
of  things  was  wholl}''  incompatible  with  the  rules  of 
military  subordination ;  and,  what  was  more,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  making  good  his  argument.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Bismarck  waged  a  long  "  dialectical  contro- 
versy "  with  the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  in  order  to 
move  him  from  his  "  preposterous  contention.'*  Herr  von 
Stosch  was  firm,  but  he  could  not  help  wincing  under 
the  lash  of  sarcasm  and  complaint  which  Bisman'k 
applied  to  him  in  Parliament.  If  the  application  of 
this  lash  was  meant  to  lead  to  an  open  rupture,  it  did 
not  fail  of  its  aim.  Stosch  sent  in  his  resignation,  but 
the  Emperor  would  not  accept  it.  Both  parties  to  the 
quarrel  handed  His  Majesty  a  statement  of  their  case. 
but,  while  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  Chancellor 
did  not  mean  to  offend  the  Chief  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
Emperor  would  not  part  with  Stosch.  Stosch  remained 
in  ottice,  thoTigh  a  few  weeks  later  he  had  to  undergo 
the  singular  penance  of  having  to  christen  a  new  iron- 
clad corvette  by  the  name  of  "  Bismarck."   He  remained 
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in  power,  but  the  causes  which  had  induced  the  Chan- 
cellor to  bring  about  his  fall  were  not  removed.  That 
tenacity  of  purpose  is  more  a  special  virtue  of  Bismarck 
than  forgivingness,  was  proved  by  the  ultimate  retirement 
of  Herr  von  Stosch  a  few  3'ears  later  (in  1883);  but 
meanwhile  his  continuance  in  office  was  held  to  be  one 
of  the  causes  which,  as  we  have  seen,  induced  the 
Chancellor  to  send  in  his  resignation  in  the  spring  of 
1S77. 

A  cry  of  alarm  and  of  protest  at  once  arose  through- 
out all  Germany,  and  the  feelings  of  Germany  were  to 
a    great   extent   shared   by    Europe.      The 
Russo-Turkish  war  was   just  on  the  point     ^\Zki^^ 
of    beginning,    and    it    was    felt   that   the 
absence  of   Bismarck  from  the  helm  of   affiiirs  would 
involve  a  great  additional  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe.* 
Even  in  Paris  it  was  said  that  Bismarck  might  die,  but 
that    he    nrver    could    resign.       The    leading    English 
jtiunjal    dfclarrd   that,   if   war  broke   out,  the  German 
ChaiKvlIur  must   return   to   office.      Of    the   vain  Lord 
Bnnigham  it  is  known  that  he  caused  to  be  circulated  a 
ruiu«»ur  of  liis  death,  in  order  to  see  what  tlie  Press,  as 
nj»n*stMiting  posterity,  would  say  of  him  ;  and  certainly, 
in  thn*ateniiig  to   resign,  Bismarck  elicited   a  chorus  of 
j»an<*i:yric  such   as    is   only  drawn   forth   by  great   nu^n 
\\\u'U  tlicv  die.     Tile  vast   bulk  of  his  countrymen  ])ro- 
iioiinctMl    his    loss    to    be    utterly    irre[)arable,    and   his 
furtli<*r  services  to  In.*  indispcnsabI(^     Even  J)r.  Windt- 
hoF'-t   warmly   denied   that    the    prospect   of  the  Chan- 
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cellor's  retirement  had  "  brought  joy  and  gladness  into 
tlie  camp  of  the  Clericals."  It  is  not,  indeed,  employing 
the  language  of  exaggeration  to  say,  that  the  nation 
conjured  the  man  who  had  done  such  great  things  for 
it  to  continue  at  its  head ;  and  when  the  wish  of  the 
nation  was  so  unanimous  and  clear,  the  Emj>eror  could 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  his  own  will. 

His  Majesty,  therefore,  sent  back  to  the  Chancellor 
his  petition  for  leave  to  resign,  with  a  brief  and  emphatic 
*'lNever!''    written    on    the    margin.      That    famous 

''  Never ! "    relieved    the     nation     from   a 

'*  Never ! " 

horrible  anxiety,  and  was  received  with  joy 
by  Europe.  'J'he  Chancellor  might  take  a  long  holiday 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  but  he  durst  not  take 
his  leave.  The  Prince,  accordingly,  saw  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  to  comply  with  the  will  of  the 
nation,  and  doubtless  he  felt  all  the  less  reluctant  to  do 
this,  as  discerning  that  he  had  now  discovered  an  in- 
fallible means  of  inclhiing  the  nation  to  comply  in 
future  with  his  will — a  means  of  which  he  w^as  after- 
wards not  slow  to  make  repeated  use.  So  leaving  Herr 
von  Ilofmann  in  charge  of  the  domestic  department  of 
the  Imperial  Chancellery,  and  Herr  von  Billow  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Office,  Bismarck  withdrew  to 
A'arzin.     Yet  his  furlough  was  a  mockery.     Prometheus 

might  escape  from  his  rock,  but  the  eagle 

I  ^o  II  lot  Yieiis 

anaihorui,'ie      of   pubHc  carc   continued    to    pursue  him. 

of  public  care.  *  ^ 

His  nominal  holiday  gave  him  nothing  but 
an  o])i)ortunity  of  confining  his  attention  to  matters 
of  into''Mi»^'')nal  moment,  more  especially  to  the  Easteni 
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aestion,  of  which  the  development  had  to  be  watched 
ith  incessant  diligence.  But  with  this  we  have  already 
salt  in  another  chapter,  and  we  need  only  here  remark 
lat  during  the  ten  months  (April  1877,  to  February 
S78)  when  the  Chancellor  was  supposed  to  be  relieved 
•om  the  cares  of  office,  this  exemption  only  applied  in 
jality  to  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Empire. 

It  was  during  this  period  of  partial  repose  that 
lismarck  compared  himself  to  a  "wearied  hunter," 
cm  out  with  fatigue  after  a  bootless  search  for  game 
le  live-long  day.  But,  just  when  ready  to  ^^  ..wearied 
rop,  the  beaters   sing   out   to   him   their  ^^^' 

iscovery  of  a  couple  of  splendid  boars,  and  away  at 
Dce  he  starts  in  pursuit  of  his  tusky  prey  with  lithe- 
)me  step  and  re-awakened  zeal.  And  so,  too,  would 
e  (the  Chancellor)  buckle  to  his  work  again  with  re- 
ewed  energy,  in  order  to  finish  what  he  had  taken  in 
and,  if  but  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  necessary 
eaters  to  drive  before  his  gun  the  running  game. 

By  *'  beaters,''  the  Chancellor  meant  a  compact  and 
bedient  majority  in  the  Eeichstag,  without  which  he 
jlt  he  could  do  nothing ;  and  yet  among  the  moors  of 
^omerania  he  continued  to  brood  over  his     _        ,    , 

Bismarck  tries 

;hemes  of  financial   reform,  and  to  devise     •°oovemment 

,  ,  .    ,       ,  I  .  .  beaters." 

reans  by  which,  to  use  his  own  expression,, 
e  might  be  able  to  "  make  the  Empire  fiscally  stand 
pon  its  own  legs."  Nevertheless,  he  remained  like 
xhilles  in  his  wrathful  tent,  vowing  that,  unless  he 
jceived  *'  assurance  of  spontaneous  help  from  all  com- 
stent  authorities  in  Prussia  "  in  the  execution  of  his 
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tax-reforni  plans  (railway-policy,  etc.),  he  "  would, 
indeed,  health  at  all  permitting,  appear  in  ParliaraeDt 
when  next  it  met,  but  only  to  set  forth  the  reasons  of 
my  final  retirement  from  office."*  Shortly  after  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  visited  by  a  sort  of  Patroclus  in  the  person 
of  Herr  von  Bennigsen,  and  the  two  discussed  the 
conditions  under  w^hich  the  National  Liberals  would 
combine  with  the  Conservatives  to  form  a  Bismarck 
party  sans  phrase,  or,  in  other  words,  a  diligent  and 
obedient  body  of  Government  "  beaters."  The  better  to 
cement  this  union,  the  Chancellor  even  held  out  to 
Bennigsen,  and  his  partisan  Forckenbeck,  the  prospect 
of  portfolios  on  certain  terms  ;  but  w-ith  these  terms  the 
Liberal  Chiefs  could  not  clearly  see  their  way  to 
comply. 

The  negotiations  in  Varzin  mainly  turned  on  the 
formation  of  a  Conservative-Liberal  coalition  to  act  as  a 
steady  Government  majority,  on   the    introduction  of 

indirect  taxes,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
c  ( iior  is  ap-        Vice-Chancellor ;  and  the  parliamentarv  ses- 

I)oiuU'(l.  •■■  " 

sion,  opened  shortly  afterwards  (Februan', 
1S78),  was  to  show  to  what  extent  the  nation  was  pre- 
j)ared  to  accept  this  programme.  With  respect  to 
the  third  point  above-mentioned,  the  Prince  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  asserting  his  will.  The  appointment  of  a 
Vice-Chancellor,  he  argued,  was  not  only  theoretically 

*  Letter  to  Horr  voii  Biilow,  dated  15  Deeeinl>er,  1877 — imldisliecl  with 
>eveTal  (itliers  referring''  to  this  period  by  tlie  North  (jrerman  GfKtit', 
17  January,  lS8n.  witli  tlie  avowed  o])je<'t  of  proving  that  the  Minister* 
( 'ainpliaiisi'ii  and  Delbriick  resijjcued  of  their  owu  accord,  and  werv  u"^ 
for<-"d  to  tak«?  tliis  btep  }>y  tlie  Chancellor. 
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matter  of  constitutional  perfection,  but  was  also 
bsolutely  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  a  fast-increasing 
arden  of  business  that  was  growing  unbearable.  What 
e  wanted  in  reality  was  to  reserve  to  himself  the 
ght  of  attending  to  such  matters  as  he  had  a  mind 
),  and  of  leaving  others  in  the  hands  of  specially  ap- 
ointed  substitutes;  or,  in  other  words,  he  wished  to 
>ntinue  in  the  exercise  of  his  plenary  power,  as  sole 
^sponsible  Minister  of  the  Empire,  while  saddling 
thers  with  the  execution  of  his  authority.     But  such 

redistribution  of  labour  was  not  effected  without  the 
ue  amount  of  academic  debating,  so  intensely  abhor- 
3nt  to  the  Chancellor's  mind.  The  Federal  Govern- 
lents,  on  the  one  hand,  had  their  particularist  scruples 
n  certain  scores ;  while  the  Liberals  argued  that  the 
rue  way  to  lighten  the  labours  of  the  Chancellor  was 
0  create  a  series  of  constitutional  and  responsible 
linisters.  But  to  such  a  proposal  the  Imperial 
Government  would  not  listen,  and  at  last  mutual  con- 
essions  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Substitute  Law  {Stell- 
ertretungsgesetz)  very  much,  in  the  main,  after  the 
Jhancellor's  mind. 

While  the  chief  departments  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 
ellery  were  vicariously  entrusted  to  various  high  Prus- 
ian  officials.  Count  Stolberg-Wernigerode,  one  of  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  noblemen  in 

,,     ^  1     1      J  1  Count  Stolborpr 

ill  Germany,    was    persuaded   to  exchange     thevice-chan- 
he  pleasant  and  comparatively  independent 
)osition  of  Ambassador  at  Vienna  for  the  post  of  Vice- 
^hancellor-in-Chief — a   post    which   he   resigned   after 
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an  experience  of  three  years  had  convinced  him  of  the 
imprudence  of  ever  having  yielded  to  the  soHcitotions 
of  the  Emperor  in  defiance  of  his  own  doubts  and  fears. 
For  he  must  be  a  man  of  peculiarly  constituted  mind 
and  character  who,  as  a  colleague  or  subordinate  of  the 
Chancellor,  can  at  once  retain  for  any  length  of  time 
the  favour  of  his  Chief  and  a  sense  of  his  own  bde- 
pendence.  Many  had  tried  to  perform  this  double  feat, 
but  most  had  failed ;  and  the  Wilhelm-Strasse,  so  to 
s])eak,  began  to  be  strewn  as  thickly  with  the  bodies 
of  these  adventurous  men,  as  is  the  Hyperboreau  Sea 
with  the  bones  of  those  rash  and  multitudinous  ex- 
plorers who  have  struggled  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

Two  years  before  (in  IS 70),  Dr.  Delbriick,  President 
of  the  Chancellerv,  whom  Bismarck  called  his  "  Gneise- 
nau,"  had  resigned  from  well-understood  "  motives  of 
ivn.riirk.  the      health  " — a  wonderfully  frequent  motive  with 

Chancellors  -^^  .  hi*     '    i  'it  i  i  f 

•(;iMis(nun/'      r'russian  Ministers,  with   whom  no  class  oi 

and  Canip- 

hausen.  j^^^j^  ^j^j^  couiparc  for  strength  of  constitu- 

tion and  powder  of  work ;  but  no  such  reason  was 
alleged  for  the  retirement  of  Herr  Camphausen,  Minkter 
of  Finance,  who  surrendered  his  portfolio  in  the  middle 
of  the  session  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.* 
From  the  published  lett(^rs  of  Bismarck  to  Herr  von 
Billow  t  before  referred  to,  we  gather  that  his  con- 
ce})tion  of  the  duties  of  a  Finance  Minister  differed 
materially  from  those  of  Plerr  Camphausen.  "As  Pre- 
sident," he  wrote, 

♦  Sjjriiip:  of  1878,  when  the  Substitute  Law  was  jMSfied. 
t  Sec  p.  i'2>^,  ante. 
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'*  I  am  not  called  upon  to  devise  financial  progmmmes,  or  to  stand 
up  for  them,  and  am  merely  answei-able  for  the  |K)st  of  Finance 
Minister  being  filled  in  conformity  with  the  general  jwlicy  of  the 
Cabinet" 

And  again  : — 

**  If  Camphausen  admits  that  we  want  fifty  millions  of  marks 
more  (I  should  have  thought  one  hundred  milliouK,  but  he  is  the 
bfvtt  judge  of  that),  then  he  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  hia  duty,  and 
not  mine,  to  draw  up  and  defend  a  programme  of  financial 
reform/*  ..."  I  should  not  like  to  bring  things  to  a  crisis — 
witli,  for  example,  the  retirement  of  Camphausen  ;  prtjfrrring,  as  I 
would,  to  see  the  desired  reforms  taken  in  hand  by  my  prest»nt 
coUengues.  I  have  no  desire  to  bring  alx)ut  a  change  of  ministers, 
and  mently  want  to  get  tlie  thing  itself  done.  But  if  this  is  not  feasi- 
ble, then  I  will  go." 

Bismarck  had  begged  his  correspondent  (Herr  v. 
Bfdow)  to  take  an  opportunity  of  submitting  these  con- 
siderations to  the  Emperor,*  and  they  had  ^,^^  flnanriai 
thrir  usual  effect.  His  Majesty  sent  his  '  ""'^"*^*- 
aide-(h»-cauip  to  Var/in  ;  the  nt^cessary  pressure  **  from 
alx)ve  '*  wa^  brou<^lit  to  bear  on  llerr  Camphaus<'n  and 
his  hik'Hwarm  colleagues  ;  and  tlie  speech  from  tlie 
Imjx-rial  throne  (opening  the  sj)ring  session  of  l^/'^) — 
\vhi<'h  the  Finance  Minister,  as  Vice-President  of  the 
Mini^trv,  was  seh^cted  to  read  himself — announced  the 
introduction  of  hills  for  increasing  the  tobacco-tax,  and 
for  the  levying  of  further  stamp-dues  with  the  object  of 
n-ndfrin*.^'  the  Empire  independent  of  **  matricular  con- 
tributi<»ns/'      Hut    the    chief    ])ositive    result     of    tliese 

**  '•  I  )iav<'  rn«»iiiir*<  at  C'«>nrt,"  tin'  C]iniH*«»llnr  \vr<»t<»,  *•  Imt  not  on  tlmt 
nf««nuiit  will  I  aUnt*'  tlie  rc*'»iM'<*t  1  uwt*  to  my  most  )rrai*ioUK iiia.Ht<»r.'*  tI5th 
Di-ffinlMT,  1*^77. 1 
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measures  was  merel}'^  the  fall  of  their  author.  Parlia- 
mentarj'-  eriticisrri  was  too  much  for  him.  He  resi;;ued. 
and  with  him  went  out  of  office  his  colleagues  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Interior.  Herr  Camphausen  main- 
tahied  that,  in  3'ielding  obedience  to  the  ChaneelWs 
system  of  ministerial  discipline,  he  had  none  the  less 
acted  in  strict  accordance  with  his  own  economic  convic- 
tions ;  but,  in  any  case,  this  congruity  of  action  brougbt 
him  to  the  end  of  his  tether. 

Jiismarck  himself  frankly  admitted  that  a  "tobacco 
monopoly  "  was  the  ideal  at  which  he  aimed,  and  that  tbe 

Dofeiit  andni-     pr^seut  uicasurc  was  a  mere  transition  step 
inoM  cie^Mir.      j^^  ^j^.^^.  ji^ection.     13ut  this  coufcssioD  onlv 

rendered  Parliament  all  the  more  averse  from  his  schemes. 
What  the  nation  wanted  was  comj)ensation  for  the  con- 
stitutional guarantees,  of  which  the  abolition  of  tlie 
'*  matricular  contributions  "  would  deprive  it ;  and  this 
com])ensation  could  only  be  granted  in  the  shape  of  a 
regular  and  responsible  Ministry  of  Finance — the  con- 
dition precedent  of  thorough  financial  reform.  So  Bis- 
marck had  meanwhile  to  content  himself  as  best  lie 
could  with  the  granting  of  a  shabby  tax  on  playintr- 
cards,  and  with  the  reluctant  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  into  the  tobacc*^  industry.  It  was  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Chancellor  now  again  lx»gan 
to  lose  heart,  and  to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  realise 
his  dream  of  rendering  his  beloved  Empire  wholly  "in- 
dei)endent  of  outdoor  relief;"  when  suddenly  there 
occurred  an  event  which,  while  interrupting  for  a  while 
the  current  of  his  ideas  in  this  direction,  only  gave  him 
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dditional   stimulus   and  resolution  to  translate  them 
ito  accomplished  facts. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th  May,  1878,  Bismarck — 
ho  had  returned  to  Varzin  to  brood  over  the  rejection 
:   his  indirect  taxes — was  shocked  by  the     Hodeiandhis 

*       4-       1 

»ceipt  of  a  telegram  informing  him  that  on 
lat  aft<?rnoon  the  Emperor,  as  he  drove  down  the 
inden  with  his  daughter,  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Baden, 
id  been  twice  fired  at  by  a  young  man,  who  had,  how- 
ref,  happily  missed  his  aim.  The  spot  where  this  out- 
age occurred  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  phice  where 
lind  had  levelled  his  revolver  at  the  Chancellor  on  the 
re  of  the  Austrian  campaign,*  and  the  motives  of  the 
v"o  would-be  assassins  were  not  at  all  dissimilar.  Blind 
med  at  ridding  the  nation  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  be 
>ing  all  he  could  to  plunge  it  into  an  impolitic  and 
atricidal  war ;  while  Hodel,  the  tinker,  who  now  raised 
US  pistol  against  the  Emperor,  believed  that  in  this 
ay  he  would  turn  the  tide  of  hopeless  battle  which  the 
•oletariat  poor  were  beginning  to  wage  with  savage 
solution  against  the  rich  and  the  ruling  classes,  as 
hose  representative  he  singled  out  the  venerable  and 
ameless  monarch. 

For  Hodel  w^is  a  revolutionary — there  can  be  no 
nibt  about  that,  nurtured  on,  and  inpculated  with,  all 
le    anarchic   spirit    of    his   time ;    of  that     character  and 

...        I'l*        ii        n      i    r^  i\      ^•  t  aims  of  ll<>del. 

urit  Winch,  m  the  nrst  Uerman  rarliament, 

871)   shouted  out  *' w^ar  to  palaces,  peace  to  hovels, 

»ath   to   want  and  idleness,  as  the  watchword  of  the 

*  Sec  1).  358,  Vol.  I. 

c  c 
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whole   European   proletariat,"   and    which  three  years 
later  described  ''  our  party  Press  as  the  burning  torcli 
hurled  into  the  powder-magazine  of  social  suffering,  in 
order  to  ignite  whatever  is  combustible  in  the  working 
classes/'     Ilcklel  carried  about  with  him  the  photograplis 
of  the  authors  of  these  exclamations,*  as  Catholics  hug 
the  images  of  their  saints,   and  none    had  been  more 
industrious  than   he  in  swinging    about   the   torch  of 
anarchy  thus  kindled  by  his  heroes.     He  had  been  a 
diligent  canvasser  for  Social-Democratic  prints  :  he  had 
1)elonged  to  Social-Democratic  societies ;  and  so  bad  ^^'a.< 
his  moral  character,  that  he  was  even  cast  out  of  com- 
munity with  those  whose  unscrupulous  ends  he  desired 
to  serve.     ]Jut  brainless,  heartless,  low%  uneducated,  and 
contemptible,  as  Ilodel  was,f  his  crime  must  unqnestion- 
a1)ly  be  acce])ted  as  the  direct  and  logical  outcome  of  a 
movement  which  had  liitherto  been  making  as  insidioib 
progress  as  an  advancing  tide,  and  which  now  suddenly 
arrested  attention  as  if    by  a  thunder-roar  that   made 
]>ismarck  turn  and  start  to  find  himself  confronted  with 
one  of  the  direst  and  most  destructive  monsters  of  the 
time. 

*  Tlio  ])]i(>togTa])]ift  of  Bcl>ol,  Liebknccht.  and  other  Social-Democwt 
loa<lois.  wtTt'  f'ouinl  niiion^  the  cttVcts  of  Hu(h'l. 

t  Hixh'l  (l)orii  in  Loipzi»2f  in  lSo7)  was  an  iHogitimato  chihl.  and  oien 
lii.s  nn»tli«T  totitit'd  to  liis  worthlcssni'ss.  He  spent  several  yea w  «'f 
Ills  bovlujod  in  a  ri'forniatorv.  and  afterwards  he  reeeived  ten  la^lIt»s  for 
jnckiniT  ])ock<'t8.  Tliou^^li  lie  contrived  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  pluuilver. »»r 
tink<M\  lie  led  the  life  of  a  mere  tramp,  visiting,  among  other  eountnt*. 
Austria  and  llunjjrary.  whence  he  was  forciidj  wMit  liome  the  year  U*forel>'* 
committed  his  crime.  Ex]KM'ienced  criminalists  vowetl  they  liad  n»'VtT 
seen  such  a  shamelessly  im]>udent  s|HM'imen  of  hnmauity.  He  was  behi'awli'** 
•it  Berlin  three  months  after  *he  commission  of  his  crime. 
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It  is  as  little  part  of  our  plan  to  detail  the  genesis  ot* 
this  monster,  as  it  was  incumbent  on  the  poet  of  the 
Faerie  Queen  to  describe  the  anatomy  of  the     origin  and 
draofon  dire  encountered  by  the  Red  Cross     Ked  Monster 

^  J  with  which 

Knight.  What  interests  us  is  not  physio-  ^ade^niy^con-* 
logy  but  fighting,  and  so  impatient  are  we 
to  see  the  Chancellor  at  close  grips  with  the  formidal)le 
monster,  that  we  can  scarcely  stop  to  glance  at  the 
various  stages  by  which  Germany,  in  the  year  1S78, 
had  come  to  possess  a  perfect  species  of  the  genus 
Anarchy,  indigenous  to  every  country  in  Europe — a 
political  force  which  in  Russia  is  called  Nihilism,  in 
France  Communism,  in  Ireland  Fenianism,  in  Italy 
Carbonarism,  and  in  Spain  the  Black  Hand.  But 
this  much  we  will  say,  that  this  political  force  in 
Germany,  under  the  name  of  Social  -  Democracy, 
dates  its  organic  existence  almost  exactly  from 
the  time  (18G2)  when  Bismarck  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Prussia.  Yet  the  coincidence  is  merelv 
accidental. 

And  it  owed  its  organic  existence  to  Ferdinand 
Lassalle,  the  first  outsider  who  discovered  the  genius  of 
Bismarck,  as  the  latter  was  also  quick  to  detect  and 
admire  the  character  and  intellectual  ideas  Bismarck  and 
of  Lassalle,  in  virtue  of  the  law  which 
makes  all  great  minds  gravitate  toward  each  other. 
"  Even  if  we  come  to  exchange  musket-shots  with 
Herr  von  Bismarck,"  said  Lassalle,  **  common  justice 
would  compel  us,  while  firing  at  him,  to  admit  that  he 
is  a  ;;/«;/,  while  the  Progressists  (to  whom  Lassalle  in- 
c  c  2 
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clinetl)    are  old  women."     **  Lassalle,"  said  Bismarck, 
on  the  other  liand,* 

"  Lassall(?  is  one  of  the  cle\  (»r(?st  ami  most  agreeable  men  I  ever  met 
— a  man  of  lofty  ambition,  by  no  means  a  republican,  but  aniiiiate*! 
by  strongly  marked  national  and  monarchical  feelings.  His  ideal 
which  h(^  strove  to  realise,  was  the  German  Empire,  and  that  wau 
one  point  of  contact  between  us."  t 

Til  is  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  social 
reformer,  whose  career  was  so  suddenly  and  so  lament- 
ably cut  short  (in  1SG4)  by  the  bullet  of  a  rival  for  an 
unworthy  woman's  love,  was  elicited  from  the  Chancellor 
in  the  autumn  of  1>^7S  by  an  accusation  that  he  was 
to  a  jj^reat  extent  himself  responsible  for  the  alarming 
i^rowth  of  Social-Democrac}^,  seeing  that,  on  first  enter- 
ing office,  he  had  coquetted  with  Lassalle,  and,  in  the 
l)elief  that  all  was  fair  in  love  and  war,  endeavoured  tu 
enlist  the  reformer's  disciples  in  a  league  against  hisovn 
parliamentary  foes,  tlu^  Progressists.  To  this  charge, 
the  Chancellor  gave  the  lie  indignant  and  direct. 

*  S[>C('ch  in  R«Mchst}j^,  ITtli  September.  1878. 

t  SiK'h  ^vn^  Bisniaivk's  opinion  of  Lassalle ;  which  may  now  bt'  ^Y 
plenu'iiti'd  hy  L<MssalK''s  opinion  of  Bismarck,  if  we  can  trust  the  8c<M>ii'l- 
hand  cvi(kMico  of  the  pliilosopher's  mistress,  Helone  vcm  Racowitza,  w^o 
tlius  write*^  at  p.  Jll  of  lua*  Monioirs  x^li'lnv  Beziehutufen  zv  FerdiHtind 
Lit.<.i(iJU\  mn  Htiinv  von  Bncoiritzu,  tjeb.  von  IJonnifjiA — Brei^Uvi  hh" 
Liq>zi(/,1><7\^^.     *Is    it    true,"    nskcd    the    huly,    "that   you  have  wh'U 

Bi'-marek,  ami  l)een  awfullv  oliarmcd  witli  him  ?  " **Te». 

said  Lassalle.  after  a  pause,  **  I  was  at  Bismarck's."  **  Ami  how  did  voa 
like  him  ?  Do  vim  lind  him  clever?"  Clever?  What  do  tou  mean  by 
that  ?  If  yon  ami  1  are  clever,  then  Bismarck  is  not,  but  lie  is  jmuilen'U'S 
and  full  of  iiieisivc  momentum  {gchncidig,  icuchtifj);  iii  fact,  he  is niatlo *•' 
iron.  Iron  when  rcHiuHl,  hecomes  8ti?el.  and  theu  weapons  cau  be  iuA<l«***f 
it,  yet  only  weai)ons.  But  1  am  fonder  of  gold.''  ....  jwhiclib 
no^  *o  1)0  "-o^'dere''  at.  <  oubidering"  that  Herr  Lassalle  was  a  Jew.) 
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**  Anybody,"  he  said,  "  who  remembers  those  days,  will  recollect 
that  it  was  my  policy  during  the  winter  of  1862-3,  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Diet,  not  to  combat  it." 

And  again  : 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  I  never  had  any  business  transaction  with 
a  Social-Democrat  in  my  life,  nor  a  Social-Democrat  with  me :  for  I 
do  not  reckon  Lassalle  as  having  belonged  to  that  category.  His  was 
a  much  nobler  character  than  any  of  his  satellites  ;  he  was  a  remark- 
able man,  to  converse  with  whom  was  highly  instructive." 

And  not  only  to  Bismarck  was  Lassalle's  conversa- 
f  tion  instructive,  but  it  was  also,  to  some  extent,  con- 
vincing ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  Chan- 
cellor's  mind  were  now  sown  the  e^erms  of 

^  Influence  of 

i those  ideas  which  subsequently  sprouted  Js^^onW 
forth  into  his  policy  of  social  reform.  A 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Lassalle  philosophy  was 
recognition  of  the  State — "  that  primeval  vestal  fire  of 
all  civilisation,  which  I  will  defend  with  you  against 
those  modern  barbarians"  (of  the  Manchester  School) 
"  who  hate  the  State."  *  To  Lassalle,  the  State  was  the 
All-Mother,  with  whose  beneficent  aid  he  proposed  to 
better  the  lot  of  the  working  classes.  Not  so  much  in 
self-help,  as  in  State-help,  did  he  look  for  the  salvation 
of  society,  and  his  views  were  in  a  measure  shared  by 
Bismarck.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  said  the  Chancellor  in 
1878, 

"and  perhaps  the  impression  was  conveyeil  to  me  from  Lasstille's 
reasonings,  or  perhaps  by  my  experiences  gathered  during  my  (short) 
stay  in  England,  in  1862,  that  a  possibility  of  improving  the  working 

*  Lassalle's  speech  in  his  own  defence  before  a  Prussian  tribunal 
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man's  lot  might  Iw  fouiul  in  the  establislmient  of  productive  (co- 
operative) associations,  such  as  exist  and  flourish  in  England." 

Indeed,  so  interested  was  Bismarck  in  the  matter 
at  that  time,  that  he 

**  poi-suaded  tho  King,  who  has  a  natural  and  inborn  feeling  for  the 
working  cliuss(»s,  to  grant  a  sum  of  money  out  of  his  pocket  in  aid  of 
an  exj>erimeiit  in  tliut  dii-ection,  on  the  solicitation  of  a  deputationof 
operatives  from  Silt!sia  who  had  lost  their  employment  through 
differing  with  their  employer  in  politics."* 

But,  interested  as  Bismarck  then  was  in  these  sub- 
jects,  his  attention  now  began  to  be  wholly  absorbed 

witli  the  current  of  his  foreign  policy ;  and 
i;i-K«ii.>  and       meanwliile  Lassalle  died,  leaving  in  other 

Ktu-l  Marx.  '  O 

and  less  competent  hands  the  Universal 
German  Working  Men's  Union,  by  the  founding  of 
which  (18(5:i)  he  liJid  enabled  Social-Democracy  to  enter 
upon  the  organic  phase  of  its  existence.  Generally  put. 
it  may  be  said  that  the  aim  of  this  Union  was  to 
organise  labour  against  capital,  and  to  fight  its  battle  on 
legal  grounds;  but  soon  after  its  creation  there  began  to 
take  definite  shape  the  social  doctrines  of  a  party  whose 
revolutionary  ideals,  not  applying  to  Germany  merely, 
but  to  all  civilised  States,  could  never  be  realised  by  any 
other  moans  than  force.  This  was  the  Social-Democratio, 
or  Communist,  Party,  that  drew  its  inspiration  from  the 

*  *'T()  attempt  nnytliiiigof  tho  sort  on  a  largo  8i*ale  might  entnil  an 
«'X]M'iKlitun'  of  liniulrtMls  oi  millions;  hnt  tho  notion  does  not  (seem  tn 
Hu»  nn  intrinsirnlly  absurd  or  silly  one.  "We  make  experimouta  in  api- 
(Milturo  and  niannfncturo ;  might  it  not  bo  as  ivoll  to  do  so  with  rraiiert 
to  linninn  o(MMi]mtionK  and  tho  Rolntion  of  the  social  qncstiou?** — fjieerA 
in  tin:  P'  i''1'*iq,  17fli  S^JthmhiTf  1^78. 
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teachings  of  Karl  Marx,  the  founder  of  the  "  Lifer- 
natiofiale  " — a  man  who,  like  Lassalle,  was  of  Jewish 
origin,  which  is  worth  thinking  of  in  considering  the 
religious  and  social  movements  that  have  changed  the 
history  of  the  world.*  Broadly  stated,  the  original 
disciples  of  Lassalle,  while  demanding  a  thorough  recon- 
struction of  the  framework  of  society,  were  content  that 

,  this  should  be  done  by  scaffolding  and  repair ;  while  the 
followers  of  Marx  insisted  on  the  whole  fabric  of  modern 

^life  being  torn  down,  blown  up,  swept  away — anything, 
at  least,  but  left  standing,  and  built  up  anew  on  their 
own  })rincip]es  of  social  architecture.  Lassalle  and 
Marx  were  the  fountain-heads  of  the  two  main  streams 
of  jK)pular  aspiration  which,  rising  pretty  far  apart, 
gnidually  neared  each  other  till  they  blended  tlieir  waters 
in  the  rolling  flood  of  revolutionary  aims,  which  Bismarck 
was  now  calltMl  upon  to  stem 

Mon'.  prrliaps,  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  dt^spite 
his  manifold  distractions,  he  had  marked  the  swelling  of 
this  flood  — watchrd  it  with  liv<'ly  a])])n*ht*n- 
sion.  With  (X'casional  warninti^s,  and  rvcn  with     «x-.»r.- 
]>  "sitivc   ctVorts  to   <lain    it    up.       For    nine 
un<-<rtain  vrars  he  had  watehed  it  with  strainint^  ev(*s — 
like   a   N.ntrv  who   cannot  (luite  mak(»  out    wlii»ther  an 
appmarhintr  fii^ure  looming  tlin»ugh  the  dusk  is  the  form 
«)f  a  I'rieiid  or  a  foe,  a  burglar  or  a    begi^ar.      Hut   soon 
after  the  war  with  Fnince  his  doubts   were   set  at    rest. 
'*  It  was  at  the  moment,'*  lie  <aid,  '*  wIkmi  deputy  Hebel,  in 

•   B«1m1  niul   Lifliknrcljf  wrn'  tlu»  iin>>t  a«ham'««<l,  miil  th»'n*fon'  iiioHt 
\ ..  It'iit  aipl  uiM'oiii|ir<»inisini^  n'|>rr>»riit.itiv»  ?»  of  tln»  Mnrx  h4*1hm»1. 
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a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  "  (first  German)  "  Reichstag,  held 
up  the  French  Commune  as  a  model  of  political  institu- 
tions, and  openly  avowed  the  creed  professed  by  tbo 
Parisian  assassins  and  incendiaries.  Thenceforth  I 
clearly  perceived  the  extent  of  the  danger  tlireatening 
us ;  ...  and  I  instantly  recognised  the  fact  that 
Social -Democracy  is  an  enemy  against  whom  the  State 
and  societv  are  bound  to  defend  themselves." 

With  the  promptness,  therefore,  which  has  alwayj^ 
distinguished  him  in  action,  Bismarck  lost  no  time  in 

showing  front  to  the  approaching  foe,  and 
vidifforthe"  in  shouting  for  the  guard  to  turn  out.  But 
jrujmi  t(.  turn      the  European  guard,  he  found,  were  mostly 

under  the  influence  of  deafness  or  indif- 
Icronce.  In  the  early  summer  of  1871,  the  German 
Chanc(41or  addressed  the  European  Cabinets  on  the 
■  necessity  of  coucertinc:  common  measures  to  combat  the 
spirit  of  int(Tnationjil  revolution,  and  there  is  rea.son  to 
believe  that  his  action  was  not  uninfluenced  by  a  circular 
in  which  M.  Jules  Favre  had  represented  the  Commune 
as  bnt  the  local  outbreak  of  a  great  European  pesti- 
lence.*' But  be  that  as  it  may,  England  would  not  listen 
to  Bismarck's  overtures,  and  the  other  Governments  were 
lukewarm.  And  yet  his  efforts  were  not  wholly  vain. 
For  inteniational  anarchy  formed  the  subject  of  serious 
conversation  between  the  Prince  and  Count  Beust,  when 
the  two  Chancellors  accompanied  their  respective  Sove- 
reigns  to   Salzburg,  in  the   autumn   of  1871.  t     The 

*  Bi«mnrc1c  nneh  dtm  Kriege,  p.  96. 
t  See  ]».  17,  onti: 
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German  Cliancellor  felt  the  necessity  of  renewing  the 
old  alliance  between  the  Hohenzollerns  and  the  Haps- 
burgs,  and  he  saw  that  this  could  not  better  be  done  than 
by  uniting  the  two  Empires  in  a  coalition  against  the 
common  enemy — as,  indeed,  he  had  already  sought  to  do 
this  after  the  Treaty  of  Olmutz  (1S30). 

The  result  of  the  Salzburg  interview  was  a  conviction 
on  the  part  of  lK)th  stiitesmen  that  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion, which  had  begun  to  assert  itself  so  loudly,  could 
only  be  combated  by  the  double-edged  ^^  ^^^ 
weapon  of  n^pression  and  refonn.  Bismarck  *"  rt;^t>»Tn- 
was  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  Social-Democrats 
demanded  much  that  was  reasonable  and  just,  and  he 
detennined  to  comi>ly  with  these  demands  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  the  integrity  of  existing  institutions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  the  Prussian  and  Imperial 
Goveninunts  (li<l  in»w  seriouslv  tak(»  in  hand  certain 
reforms  for  allayini:^  pojmlar  discontent  and  betterinir 
the  lot  of  tile  poor  -  rerornis  which  were  the  germs  of 
the  Cljancellor's  subsequent  State  -  Socialism.  But, 
nit-anwljile,  his  attiMition  was  again  monoj)olised  by 
otlur  burninir  questions,  and  yet  from  the  consideration 
of  tlie<e  he  was  freijuently  roused  by  the  admonitions  (»f 
the  \li'i\  Spectre,  which,  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father,  vwv  and  attain  made  its  appearance  to  remind 
him  of  his  unfultilhd  ])urj)os(\ 

EviT  since  the  Fn*nch  war,  that  lied  S[)ectre  had 
l>eeu  making  rapid  strid(^s.  'Y\w  milliards  had  not  ar- 
P*st«*d  it,  as  Milanion's  golden  aj)])les  stayed  the  eourst*  of 
Atalanta  ;   the  **Cra>h"  of  \^V*\  had  (quickened  its  pace; 
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the  industrial  depression  of  the  nation  had  added  to 
its  stature;  and  the  grinding  militarism  of  the  Empire 

had  lent  it  the  appearance  of  a  grinning 
Lnowthoftho      skeleton  in  armour.      At  the  ffeneral  elec- 

tion  in  1871,  only  three  per  cent,  of  the 
votes  had  been  given  by  Social-Democrats,  and  within 
six  years  this  percentage  had  been  trebled.  At  the 
election  in  1877,  nearly  half  a  million  of  the  voters 
belonged  to  this  party.  Two  of  their  representatives 
sat  in  the  first  German  Parliament,  twelve  in  the  third. 
It  was  little  wonder  that  this  rate  of  progression  ti'OS 
viewed  by  Bismarck  with  dismay,  and,  pending  compli- 
ance with  the  fair  demands  of  the  Spectre,  he  made 
repeated  attempts  to  arrest  its  pace. 

But  the  Liberalism  of  the  young  Empire  was  too 
proud  to  sanction  penal  clauses  in  the  Press  Law  against 
a  i)articular  class.  Already,  in  the  spring  of  1S76,  when 
,,,,  „  . ,  ,  a  bill  for  amendinor  the  Criminal  Code  was 
nianT  ivpres-  uudcr  discussiou,  tlio  Clumcellor  pleaded 
iif  tho'imn--"^  warmly,  but  vainly,  for  a  more  repressive 
"'*'"'  clause    against    the    Social-Democrats,   to 

whose  unreasonable  ideals  of  the  future  he  attributed  in 
a  great  measure  that  spirit  of  restlessness  among  the 
labouring  classes,  which  liad  ended  by  rendering  the 
**  GiTinan  working-day  very  much  less  productive  than 
the  French  or  English  one."  And,  meanwhile,  he 
urirt'd  Parliament  to  combat  this  evil  with  "means  as 
yet  quite  independent  of  the  hangman,"  whose  hands, 
he  evidently  thought,  would  be  full  enough  by-and-bye  if 
thing-'   wore  allowed  to  go  on  as  the}"  were.     But  his 
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warnings  were  unheeded,  and  they  remained  so  until  the 
savage  murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  working- 
classes,  growing  ever  louder  and  louder,  at  last  found 
im{KTious  expression  in  the  double  report  of  Hodel's 
revolver. 

These  pistol-shots  were  the  starting- signal  for 
Bismarck  to  run  a  new  race  ;  they  marked  the  com- 
mencement of  what  has  lx*en  called  the  "  Economic 
Era "  of  his  career.  The  thunder-loud 
CTOwlin<^  of  the  Red  Monster,  he  saw,  could  »»H»t  inaiufu- 
nut  be  any  longer  disregarded ;  so  he  at  uoiuicKnl*^ 
once  res<)lv(»d  to  turn  aside  and  parley  with 
it,  Imt  onlv  after  he  had  rendered  it  mute  and  innocuous 
by  compressive  muzzle  and  compulsive  chains.  Not 
his  thf  method  pursued  by  sentimental  statesmen  with 
resjx'ct  to  Ireland — the  method  of  reform  first,  and 
r«->jMrt  for  the  law  aftrrwards.  Ilodel  fired  his  pistol 
on  tht*  lltii  of  Mav  ;  next  dav  from  Var/in  to  H(»rlin 
rainr  thr  jxTfiiiptory  order  to  draft  a  law  for  rej)n'ssing 
tlif  rx«»*ssi*s  of  Social- Democracy  ;  an<l  in  tin*  course  of 
f«»rty-riL,^]it  hours  this  bill  was  before  Parliament.  The* 
Ph'ns  j»f  (irnnany — not  to  sjM'ak  of  Kuroj)e — had  burst 
out  into  (iiir  unanimous  erv  of  execration  atrainst 
Ilodrl's  erinu*;  and  Hismarek  thoiiLrht  that  the  tide 
of  ]M»[>uIar  indi;^natii)n  and  syin])athy  thus  created 
woulcb  if  taki-n  at  the  flood,  lea<l  him  on  to  the  attain- 
in»nt  of  his  li*:;islative  aim.  Hut  hr  was  sadlv  mis- 
takt'ii. 

Tlir  Chancellor  hiniM^lf  eame  not  to  Hrrlin  to  advo- 
cate- Imn  inra>ui\ — he  was  tin >  ailing  to(h>  that — but,  even 
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if  lie  liad,  his  efforts  would  Lave  been  vain.     Not  the 
serious  representations  of  the  Government  itself,  not  the 

simple  but  powerful  eloquence  of  Moltke— 
tiicflm Social-     nothing  could  as  yet  persuade  ParliameBt 

to  pass  a  law  which  struck  at  the  most 
recently-acquired,  and  most  highly-prized,  pledges  of 
])opular  liberty — the  right  of  public  meeting,  and 
freedom  of  spoken  and  written  speech.  All  admitted 
the  evil  which  the  law  was  meant  to  combat,  but  mwt 
contended  that  the  law  itself  would  be  a  greater  evil 
than  the  one  it  was  intended  to  cure.  The  brief 
debates  on  the  subject  only  gave  the  Liberals  of  all 
shades  an  opportunity  of  declaiming  against  exceptional 
measures,  while  the  Clericals — groaning  themselves 
under  the  bonds  of  repressive  laws — affected  to  sympa- 
thise with  those  of  their  fellow^-subjects  who  were 
threatened  with  similar  coercion,  and  ascribed  the 
growth  of  Social-Democracy  to  the  restrictions  put  upon 
the  educational  inlluence  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
Chancellor's  repressive  measure  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  about  200.  He  had  been  baulked  of  his 
resolution  to  muzzle  and  chain  up  the  Red  Monst« 
before  proceeding  to  parley  w^ith  it ;  and  meanwhile  the 
Monster,  grown  all  the  more  wildly  exultant  at  behold- 
ing this,  began  to  rage  and  roar  with  redoubled  fui)*. 
Nor  was  its  fury  long  in  making  itself  appallingly  felt, 
and  in  the  same  way  as  before. 

On  Sunday,  the  2nd  June — within  little  more  than 
a  week  from  the  day  when  Parliament  had  emphatically 
refused  to  repress  the  license  of  revolutionary  tongues 
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— the  EniiKTor  went  forth  alone  for  his  usual  after- 
n«)on  drive,  still  sore  at  heart  from  the  ai)i)arent  indiffer- 
ence of  his  subjects  to  his  personal  safety,     .     ,.  ^.., 

*^  ^  '  '       Dr.  Nobilinflr 

and  wan  from  the  sU^epless  nights  caused  him  f^rrl'iha"" 
by  the  sinkinjjf  of  the  "  Grosser  Kurfurst  " 
in  the  English  Channel  (31st  May).  Forth  drove  the 
Kaiser  to  seek  relief  from  these  depressing;  eaivs,  but  he 
had  not  proceeded  far  aloni;  th(»  Linden  whi'n  his  heart 
became  a  prey  to  a  tfreater  sorr()W\  Fur  dowMi  from 
an  upjKT  storey  i)oured  upon  him,  in  quick  succession, 
the  buckshot  charge  of  a  double-barrelled  fowling-piece, 
and  back  to  his  palace  he  was  slowly  driven,  half- 
un<M)ns<Mous,  scared,  and  streaming  with  blood.  "  I 
4*annot  un<lerstand  why  they  always  shoot  at  m(»,"  said 
His  Majesty,  on  being  bandaged  up,  **at  mt*,  who  have 
n»»Vfr  mven  anv  cause*  for  hatred." 

I'liit  his  woii1«1-1k»  murderer,  I)r.  Karl  Xobiling. 
kn«-w  wliv.  for  the  niiul  theories  with  wliieli  his  head 
wa*i  <'rannMr«l  atVnnled  him  a  sutlicient  motive  for  the 
eriifie.      Hntlel  was  a   low,  ignorant  traiiij) :      Nni.iiir;.,.. 

I'titii'*    ili*'i'f'tlv 

but  l>r.  Nobilinu:  was  a  man  of  <;ood  .in.  t. .-...' mi.-'i 
family  and  rdiieation—  a  man  who,  when  at 

ft 

thf  univ«r^itv,  had  openlv  boasted  of  his  r«'Volutionarv 
aims  ;i!hl  bren  kuijwu  as  the  **  ])etruli>t,"  an<l  ha<l 
vi<ittd  the  chief  Kuropean  ca])itals  with  tin*  oliject  of 
stiidyiiiLT  the  jiroi^ress  (»f  international  anarchy.  About 
the  >"cial  and  political  theories  of  \h\  Xobiling  there 
«•■  iiild  ]>r  as  little  <lonbt,  as  that  the  <'rimi — from  the 
ei.n'-i'pifiiees  of  which  h«»  trie<l  to  save  hinisrlf  bv  taking 
his  own  lite — was  the  direct  outcome  of  those  theories. 
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We  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  Social-Democratic 
party,  as  a  i>arty,  must  be  held  responsible  for  tlie  crimw 
of  Ilodel  and  Xobiling,  in  the  sense  that  a  society  of 
conspirators  is  aecoiintable  for  the  execution  of  their 
murderous  will  by  one  cliosen  instrument — for  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  either  of  the  would-be  assassins 
of  the  German  Emperor  did  not  act  on  his  own  iiiJ*'- 
pendent  imi)ulse.  But  it  is  demonstrable,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  tlie  case  of  both  miscreants,  this  impulse 
was  generated  by  the  liope  of  hastening  the  reahsatioii 
of  those  revolutionary  ideas  preached  by  the  most  ex- 
treme and  dangerous  section  of  the  Social -Democrats. 

Another  storm  of  wrath  and  execration,  louder  and 
more    furious   than  before,  now   swept    over  Gormanv. 

What  was  humanity  comincf  to?  "1  should 
vows  ii  silent       huM'  thou^ht, '   Said    Bismarck  to  Goueral 

vow  i\\  tlu'  O        ' 

Ivmmdrir  ^''^      Grant,  who  visited  ]ierlin  about  this  tinir. 

KlllpLTOl".  1  1  -n  "111  I 

''that  the  Emperor  could  have  passed 
throuirh  the  whole  of  his  dominions  alone  without 
danger,  and  now  they  seek  to  kill  him."  *     Horror  and 

*  Th»!  rniivorsatiiui  on  this  occasion  betwwn  the  Cliauccllur  ami  Ev 
I*rcsi(lrnt  C  J  runt,  was  so  interest  inpf,  that  wo  make  no  a]>i)lo^y  furqnwtiu;' 
a  porHtai  of  it  as  jj^ivcn  by  the  anonymous  author  of  "  Bismnrch  nach  dnn 
AV<Vr/t'": — '•  Grout :  *  1  hoiH?  his  Majesty  will  »r)on  get  Ijutter.'  Bi^mnrrl:: 
'  Tlie  prosjK'ct  is  as  good  as  it  can  Ix';  the  KaisiT  lias  a  stronjf  oousiitHti-u. 
as  well  as  ninch  coma  ire  and  patience,  but  you  know  he  is  an  old  num. 
a  I'd  lit :  '  This  circninstanco  only  increases  the  horror  inspired  by  tbc  frinn'. 
BisiiHirr]:  (with  evident  eniotionj :  '  Here  you  liave  nn  oUl  man.  ouc  of  tin* 
best  men  on  earth,  and  vet  they  try  to  take  his  life.  Tlien>  ueverW-'< 
n  man  nt'  simphT.  more  ma^ruanininns,  and  more  humane  cliaracter.  thau 
the  Empernr.  He  is  Icitally  diffen»nt  from  those  who  are  bom  tosnoh  a  hijrli 
posit  iun.  or  at  Ira-^i  from  many  of  thom.  You  know  that  persoos  of  lii* 
nmk.  princes  by  birth,  are  inclined  to  h»ok  u])on  tlieniselrcs  aa  soniothinsT 
wholly  ditl'e""nt  lVr)ju  other  men,  attaching  but  little  value  to  the  ffeliu*.'* 
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htupofaction  rciji^ned  at  Berlin.  Tlu»  Em|K»ror  had  not 
been  mortally  wounded,  but  his  condition  was  such  as 
to  render  him  meanwhile  incapable  of  holdinjj  the  reins 
of  Government  ;  and  these,  therefore,  were  at  once 
entrusted  to  the  Crown  Prince,  who,  on  hearinjj  of  his 

an'l  wNIu's  of  ntliors.  But  th**  E»n]M»r.)r.  <»n  th«»  coiitrnry,  is  a  iimii  in  nil 
thiiijT'*.  Hi*  liii.'*  iifviT  in  liis  lift*  wronp^l  any  one,  nor  hurt  any  nm^'s 
ftH-liii^H.  nor  A<'t4il  with  ri4*\t'rity.  H«'  is  (nio  of  t}ios«*  men  \rhos4>  kindly 
iIis]H>Nition  wins  all  l)<-art>«.  nnil  lie  is  always  iH'fnpiod  with,  and  n)in<lfnl  of, 
tht*  hn])|Mn<'ss  and  Wflfan'  of  his  suhjci'ts,  and  of  those  alNmt  him.  It  is 
itniM>s.sihIt'  to  iiiiatriiii'  a  tiii«>r.  nohltT.  nmre  aniiahli'  and  lN'ni*ru*ent  ty]M»  of 
a  nohli'Mian.  with  all  the  hi<;li  <|iialiti('s  of  a  Sovrn'iirn  and  th(*  virtn<>s  of  a 
man.  1  sliouM  havf  tiioii^ht  that  th"  Kiii|M'ror  rould  have  ]»ass<Hl  thnni^h 
all  iiin  dominions  alone,  without  danpT.  and  now  they  S4'ek  to  kill  him. 
.  .  .  In  <MTtain  rfsiM-ets  the  Kais«T  ri'sendiles  his  aneestor.  FnMlrriek 
William,  the  fatluT  of  Fn'<hTiek  the  (treat  ;  innsnuieh  as  the  idil  Kinir 
hail  the  f«.'imi'  h<>mi*ly  sort  of  ehamet«T.  lived  simply  and  n'tired.  and  h'(l  a 
true  fainilv  lifi*.  |n.«,His-»iijjr  all  r«']>uhliean  virtui-s.  Ami  soil  is  with  our 
ICais«*r.  who  is  in  all  thinirs  so  n*)»ul>liean  that  ev«'n  the  most  incarnate 
dfm<M*rat  wonid  admin*  him.  if  his  judj^ment  were  im|)Hrtial.*  Urnnt  re. 
mark'iiu'"  'h-*it  thm'  wa«»  nnlv  on*'  !"«Min'dy  thi*  trallows  — airaiiist  the  prin- 
i-iph-o  s\  liji'ii  had  ••!iilMtiLTi»Ml  tlir  lift- of  tlu*  K!ii|»eror-:  'I  d')  not  sn*  whva 
piT-ori  v\  Im  jMiiMiuii  -^  "^ui-li  a  r\  iiin',  tliat  not  iiiil>  imperils  tin*  lit'**  of  tm  aurd 
SttSi-pijii.  liiit  mN«i  till-  th<'  utii'ld  u  ith  h«»iriir,  shduld  not  Im'  vi««lti'd  with  thf 
fM'Xi  p'*t  pinii«'iiiiifnt."  liiKiii'irrI:  :  *  That  i*»  ]»riM*I»»i'|y  my  \irw,  and  my  run- 
\irti'-h  i-n  ti.i-  lit  ad  i-^  so  stroii^'.  that  aiiM»nir  other  ^l•a•«on'^  1  rr-iir'ietl  the 
pin- "f  p"\vir  in  .\l'«;ie«' ■»(»  n-,  nnt  to  h;i\«'  to  i'\iM*ei'»e  me'-ey  in  ivisi's  nf 
I'.'ipital  pMiii-lnnriit.  It  \\.i-»  iniiHi-^-*)!*!!'  t'lir  mi'  to  forei*  mv  ••«»ii'^ei»Mi«'«'. 
W«'1j  n-iw.l'Mik  at  ti:;-.  i-j-.d  u-ilili-niati.  t lil-»  Kmperorof  ours,  wlinoe -^uhji'i'i-* 
•Miu;/!  t  'it  ii!iii*«i'r  liirn  -in'i  1-^  hi-  lar:.'rne«»«»  nf  heart  that  he  nevi-r  \\  ill 
ront.rm  a  -••iit*  iii*e  nf  d«':i»li.  It  i-«  impov.KJ|,|,.  t<i  imairiti**  aiivthiuiT  m'-n* 
titii<|U«'  a  ni' hiri'li.  \\!i-«.'-  i-lemi'iiey.  *»ii  t«i  speak,  ha-  al»<ili-lied  eapit.il 
pnni-hii"  t.V  !>•  e..jrilnL'"  lii:ii-«if  mh  that  \»'ry  aeenuiit  t  he  %  ietim  id' a  miinhT. 
♦  Tan  atsinj.t  tn  ni'inlr.'  That  i-afa-'t.lmt  in  ihi^  re-|M*et  1  eaiuht 
'.vjr*-*-  witi.  tile  Kni|ii"r;  and  in  AUe-e.  \\here  I.  as  < 'hane.-llu:-.  h:i<l  to 
eiiuiit«T-:;j"ii  a''t««  .-l"  iii«*r«*\ .  I  :il\\a\-  iiin.-irllv  r«l»elli-d  airaiji-t  ihtiut'-  •..,. 
III  I'm--:. 4.  th.it  i-  till-  li'i-«iiii -- ot  tie'  M Mii-t«r  of  ,1  u-f iei-.  iiut  in  AUaee  it 
If. I  t'«  lie'         I    !•■ -i.  a-   the   I'm  :ieli  "MX.    t'  at   We  oWe   jii-ti«-i*  •»«tmi»t hili^.  and 

t'l.i*    ill    tl a-"   •<!*    erirte-    Ikf    tiii-    they   mu-t    U'   -e\en'|y    piini-hid.* 

tti'ii.*       'lliete  i-  Lilly  •'le-    MeMU-  "I  dt  ;ililii.'  with  -Ueh    iM'i.ph-;    tlieV  UlU-t 
ht-  .;.  -t!-.\ed.'      lii-ufifk  :    'J'Aaetlx 


•    -  « 
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I'atlier's  grievous  plight,  had  hasteuod  home  from 
London — Avhere,  by  the  way,  he  had  himself  been 
exposed  to  an  insulting  demonstration  on  the  part  of 
some  German  Socialists.  As  for  Bismarck,  prostratf 
with  illness  as  he  was  himself,  he  started  up  and  hurried 
from  his  country-seat  to  the  camp-couch  of  his  beloved 
Sovereign.  The  rejection  of  his  anti-Socialist  Law  had 
renewed  within  him  the  desire,  if  not,  indeed,  tlie 
determination,  to  withdraw  from  the  service  of  a  people 
whose  will  in  some  things  proved  stronger  than  his;  but 
these  thoughts  vanished  when  he  came  to  Berlin. 
"  After  beholding  my  lord  and  King  l^'ing  there  in  his 
blood,"  he  once  said,  *'  I  made  a  silent  vow  that  never 
aij-ainst  his  Avill  would  I  leave  the  service  of  a  master, 
who  on  his  part  had  thus  adventured  life  and  limb  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  to  (.rod  and  man."  * 

Bismarck  left  the  Palace  nerved  with  the  spirit  of 
resolute  and  instantaneous  action.     Thrice  in  the  course 

Pariianicnt  is  ^^^  ^'^^'  ^^^^  ^^'^  vears  lic  had  vainly  implored 
''^'''''*^^^'***  Parliament  to  grant  him  legal  means  of 
counteractinii:  the  airencies  Avhich  had  thus,  for  the 
second  time,  found  vent  in  such  a  terribh'  explo.sive 
manner,  and  now  he  saw  that  the  evil  had  to  be  curwl 
instead  of  prevented.  Tie  would  give  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  (me  more  chance  of  complying  \rith 
his  will,  and  then,  if  they  refused  a  fourth  time,  what 
tjjen  ?  AVould  he  have  advised  the  Government  to  take 
the  remedy  into  his  own  hands,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
''  Conllict  Time  "  ?     Probably  he  would,  but  meanwhile 

*  •'  J?i>LTcli  in  Roic'Lstag,"  llUli  June.  ISfclS. 
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he  resolved  to  give  the  Reichstag  one  more  chance,  A 
Cahinet  Council  was  held,  serious  and  urgent  words 
were  spoken,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved  to  make 
way  for  one  more  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  time, 
and  more  pliable  to  the  Chancellor's  iron  will. 

Favoured  by  the  feelings  of  horror  which  still  pos- 
sessed the  nation,  the  new  elections  resulted  in  a  decided 
strengthening  of  the  Consen^ative  element     character  of 
in  the    Reichstac:,   at   the  expense  of    the     8taKan.nhe 

^  ^  *  now  SociaUst 

various  Liljenil  fractions,  and  even  the  ^^ 
Social- Democrats  themselves  lost  several  seats.  But 
still  the  Xati<mal  Liberals  had  the  cjisting  vote  in  their 
han<Is,  and  the  views  of  this  party  on  the  subject  of 
Social -Democracy  had  undergone  a  complete  change 
since  the  commissitm  of  Nobiling's  crime.  Of  two 
necessary  evij.s — Socialism,  or  the  means  proposed  f«»rx 
its  r<*i»n'ssion — the  followers  of  Ilerr  von  Hennigsen 
hivl  fornuTly  looked  upon  the  latter  as  the  great<T  evil, 
but  now  they  thought  contrariwise.  Though  differing 
in  some  n'spects  from  its  pre(h*C(*ssor,  the  new  nu'asure 
was  of  a  very  sweeping,  incisive,  and  despotic  character 
— empowering,  as  it  did,  the  ( Jovernin(Mit  to  dissolve 
sorietiis  and  meetings,  U)  confiscate  and  forbid  publi- 
cations  of  a  revolutionary  tendency,  as  well  as  to  declare 
c<»rtain  loealitit^s  in  a  state  of  siegt*,  and  to  expel  fn)m 
their  i)laces  of  residence  all  those  held  to  be  dangerous 
or  obn<»xious  under  the  law.  The  law,  in  fact,  gave  the 
I>oli<e  absolute  power  to  pn»vent  the  self-ass(*rtion  of 
Sneial-Deniocraey  by  jH*rnieious  acts  of  any  kind,  or  by 
thf  spoken  and  written  word  ;  power  to  fasten  it  com- 
(/  d 
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pletely  under  hatches,  so  to  speak,  and  to  convert  it 
from  an  open  into  an  underground  current. 

Though  supported  by  the  Conservatives  and  the 
National  Liberals,  the  measure,  as  before,  was  opposed 
Atti  lid  of  ^y^  ^^^^  Progressists  and  the  Clericak— the 
InlMlrUMio-      former  contending  that  the  existing  penal 

hiws  of  the  Empire  should  be  adapted  to 
meet  the  new  danger;  while  the  latter,  with  charac- 
teristic factiousness,  again  capped  this  argument  by 
urging  tlie  abrogation  of  the  Ma^^  Laws  as  the  hest 
means  of  restoring  the  influence  of  the  Church  over 
tlie  masses,  and  of  thus  thinning  the  ranks  of  anarchy 
and  sedition.  But  the  conversion  of  -the  National 
T^iberals  to  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Chancellor 
decided  the  fate  of  his  measure.  It  is  true,  they  insisted 
on  certain  amendments  in  the  shape  of  executive 
guarantees,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Military  Septen- 
nate,  on  the  duration  of  the  law  being  fixed  for  a  pro- 
visional period  of  two  and  a  half  years,  instead  of  for 
an  indefinite  time.  ]iut  the  Government  was  animated 
by  a  reasonable  spirit  of  compromise,  and  after  Bis- 
marck, in  two  masterly  speeches — whereof  we  have 
alreadv  interwoven  the  substance  into  the  web  of  our 
narrative — had  dilated  on  the  nature  and  causes  of  the 
social  revolution,  which  he  described  as  "  one  of  the 
worms  that  never  die,"  ]^l^liament  at  last  passed  his 
nu^asure  by  a  majority  of  seventy-two.  On  the  same 
day  (lOth  October)   it  was    dismissed,  with  thanks; 

*  Tlu' Roiclmtapf  mot  on  tlio  iHh  Scp1rni1)er,  and  fiuished  its  Iibmis 
>vliirh  wi*n*  solely  confined  to  the  Socialist  Law,  on  the  19th  Oftolpff. 
i^vuce  that  nt»»as"re  is  fivqueutly  referred  to  as  the  Law  of  October (liW  • 
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and  Germany  was  committed  to  an  experiment  of  a 
most  momentous  kind,  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
watched  with  interest  by  all  European  peoples. 

But  before  glancing  at  the  results  of  the  Socialist 
Law,  we  must  allude  to  another  measure  of  an  analogous 
kind  which  was  meant  to  supplement  it.  This  was  the 
notorious  "  Muzzle  Measure,"  *  as  it  was 
called,  by  which  Bismarck  proposed  to  sixix  "Muxaae 
the  mouths  of  Social-Democrats  in  Parlia- 
ment itself.  Outside  they  had  already  been  deprived  of 
overy  channt^l  of  expression,  and  the  only  place  where 
they  could  still  ventilate  their  ideas,  as  from  the 
Hecurdy  defiant  house-tops,  was  the  orator's  pulpit  in 
the  popular  Assi'inbly.  Jiut  hunt(»d  as  they  now  had 
l)een  from  every  other  aggressive  hold  and  coign  of 
vantage*,  tlie  V(»ngeful  Chancellor  furthermore  essayed, 
so  t*)  sjK'ak,  to  smoke  thrrn  out  of,  or  (»ven  suHocate 
tln'Hi  to  d«*at]i  in,  their  hitherto  inaccessible  niountain- 
cavf. 

With    this    in    virw,   he   beg<^<'d    th(»    Kcichstag    to 
iiivfSt  itsrlf  with  statutory   powers  of  a  sevrn'ly  p<'nal 
natun*  a^rainst  its  oifiMiding   mnnlxTs  — jxjwrrs   even   oi 
rxrlu<lin;^  tlu'iii  for  a  <*ertain  tinu*  from   its 
iiii(l>t,  and   ot'   I'orbitlding  the   n'])ro(lucti(»n 
of  their  obnoxitnis  utt^ranet^s  in  the  public  Pn'ss.f      But 

•  liill  n  latiiiir  to  tin*  Priial  Powi-rs  of  Pa**!!;!!!)*'!!*  «»vi»r  its  iiiriiihrrA, 
iii«-ivii.'iiii>'il  M'mlk'-rhijtsrfz,  or  *'  M»i/./.l«'-M«'a>iin*."  laid  hrfon*.  and  n*- 
j*-«'t.'.l  liv,  till"  I{«-ioli'»tai:'  in  tin*  HpriiiLT  s«'s>*ioii  of  1*^71', 

*  Kiiowiiitr  tliat  till-  Pns^  wa**  fr«'««  to  print  t\\**  rntln'  prooi'iMlin^s  in 
I*arllaiiitnt.  tli«'  Sorjal  Drninrrats  ronf«'>'««'«n\  inadi'  um*  of  tliir*  iininunitv 
to  i-«<i'a|H'  till'  |M>nalti<'K  of  tlif  S<K'iaii^t  Law.  and  to  kc^'p  tlio  nntjon  tin 
•  f»ir«iii/ of  tljiir  viry  wildf^l  d«M'triin">.      In  fact,  lliv)"  mlnuttiMl  that   thid, 
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the  Reichstag  most  emphatically  refused  to  have  any 
hand  in  the  fashioning  of  this  disciplinary  sceptre.  The 
Clericals  and  the  Liberals  feared  that  if,  on  this  pretence, 
they  forged  parliamentary  fetters  for  others,  they  might 
one  day  come  to  be  bound  therewith  themselves.  The 
Chancellor  himself  entered  the  lists  and  broke  a  sturdy 
lance  for  liis  offspring,  but  it  was  of  no  good ;  and  the 
flickering  life  of  that  feeble  offspring  was  blown  out  by 
a  storm  of  opposition  which  has  rarely  been  so  sharp 
and  irresistible  ;  nor  did  the  Chancellor  reap  anythiBg 
for  all  his  pains  but  hearty  abuse,  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  also  in  most  European  countries,  as  the  determined 
foe  of  parliamentary  privilege. 

But  for  the  liberty  which  was  thus  left  them  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament  itself,  the  Socialists  had  to  pay 
with  the  complete  suspension  of  their  freedom  without. 

The  law  against  them  was  at  once  ad- 
rcHuitsof,  the      mmistcred  With  relentless  seventy.     Ineir 

Socittlist  Law.  •' 

societies  were  dissolved,  their  meetings 
were  forbidden,  their  publications  were  suppressed,  their 
literature  was  declared  contraband,  and  they  themselves 
in  great  numbers  were  summarily  expelled  from  their 
places  of  residence,  and  cast  into  the  stream  of  life  to 
sink  or  swim.  Never  did  the  Inquisition  exercise  its 
])ower  with  greater  vigilance,  or  greater  effect.  Oppo- 
sition was  utterly  out  of  the  question,  as,  indeed,  it  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Social-Democrats  themselves  to 
be  impolitic  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  channels  of 

aud  not  tlie  liopc  of  being  able  to  influence  legislation,  was  the  sole  motlTe 
wliich  made  tin"**  seek  entrance  into  Pp»*liament. 
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their  public  agitation  had  all  been  effectually  stopped  up, 
and  this  agitation  itself  rendered  as  invisible  as  the  fish- 
torpedo  which  only  reveals  its  destructive  course  by  a 
faint  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

To  what  extent  has  the  repressive  measure,  which 
Bismarck  devised  to  help  in  averting  what  one  speaker 
called  the  '*  Sedan  of  Society,"  achieved  its  aim  ?     The 
answer  to  this  question  must  be  shaped  by     The  Expio- 
the  fact  that  the  Law  of  October  has  been     the  NiedeV- 

wald  Dyna- 

twice  prolonged— in  1880  and  1884— and  '^^™- 
that  the  minor  state  of  siege,  which  was  originally 
confined  to  Berlin,  has  successively  been  extended  to 
several  other  large  cities,  like  Hamburg,  Leipzig,  and 
Dresden.  And  not  only  has  the  Socialist  Law  been 
repeatedly  prolonged,  but  in  the  spring  of  1884  it  was 
also  found  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  the  passing  of 
an  Explosives  Act  of  great  penal  severity — an  Act 
which  received  the  cheerful  assent  of  all  parties  (except, 
of  course,  the  Socialists),  and  was  understood  to  be 
mainly  the  outcome  of  the  appalling  discovery  that 
some  miscreants  had  conspired  to  blow  up  the  Imperial 
family  with  dynamite,  on  the  day  of  the  unveiling  of 
the  National  Monument  on  the  Niederwald  (September, 
1883).* 

These  are  facts,  and  to  them  may  be  added  the  annual 
reports  presented  to  Parliament  by  the  Government  on 
tlie  application  of  the  Socialist  Law,  of  which  the  sum  and 

*  Tht'flo  (lynamitards  wore  tried  at  Leipzig  in  December,  1884,  and 
two  of  them,  who  admittedly  belonged  to  the  Party  of  Anarchy,  were 
sentenced  to  death. 
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substance  has  invariably  been  this — tliat  the  measure 
liad  hitherto  done  nothing  but  transform  Socialism  from 
.state  of  Social     ^u  opcu  into  an  underground  organisation. 

At  the  elections  in  1881,  the  united  number 
of  their  votes  was  less  by  about  100,000  than  before  the 
passing  of  the  law — a  circumstance  partially  accountable 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  Anarchists  ostentatiously  re- 
frained from  going  to  the  poll ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  Social-Democrat  seats  in  the  Reichstag 
was  raised  from  nine  to  fourteen,  while  the  elections  of 
1884  increased  this  latter  figure  to  twenty-four.  These 
are  facts  which  speak  for  themselves,  and  seem  to 
justify  the  conclusion  of  a  competent  writer,*  that  "in 
spite  of  the  Law  of  October,  German  Socialists  display 
a  certainty  of  victory  which  they  never  had  before,  and 
iMijoy  an  organisation,  in  respect  of  funds  and  the  means 
of  intercommunication,  which  makes  them  envied  bv 
similar  parties  abroad."  They  have  repeatedly  met  in 
Congress — at  Wyden  in  Switzerland,  for  example  (in 
August,  ISSO),  and  at  Copenhagen  (in  the  spring  of 
1883),  and  on  each  of  these  occasions  they  proclaimed 
tlieir  continued  adhesion  to  the  principles  which  were 
declared  by  Bismarck  to  constitute  a  serious  danger  to 
the  State. 

It  was,  perhaps,  natural  for  the  Chancellor,  as  well  as 
for  his  countrymen — whose  military  past  has  familiarised 
tliem  with  force  and  State-interference  as  the  predomi- 
nant factors  in  the  national  life — to  believe  that  tlie 

*  Die  rathe  Inicrnntionale  (Tlie  Reel  lutcmatiuxul),  von  Dr,  Zaeh^f^ 
n('ijiernufjiH'"HCt<8or  [PerUn,  ly84}. 
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Socialist  Law  would  do  more  than  it  really  has  done  in 
eradicating  the  evils  against  which  it  was  directed. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  attempt  to  forcibly  ^  j^^^^  ^^ 
suppress  the  thoughts  of  men,  which  are  e°«^^«^««- 
surely  their  dearest  possessions,  was  a  much  less  hazardous 
experiment  in  Germany — where  the  people,  with  all 
their  political  progress,  have  not  yet  become  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  blessings  of  freedom — than  it  would 
have  been  in  a  country  like  England,  which  Liberty  has 
selected  for  her  throne.  Looking  at  the  matter,  as  is 
their  robustly  insular  wont,  only  from  their  own  par- 
ticular point  of  view,  none  were  more  severe  than 
Englishmen  in  their  criticism  of  the  Socialist  Law ;  and 
yet  it  was  not  very  long  before  the  assassination  of  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke,  at  Dublin,  taught 
them  a  lesson  in  humility  of  judgment,  by  forcing  them 
to  deal  with  rebellion  in  Ireland  in  a  much  more  repres- 
sive manner  than  that  adopted  by  Prince  Bismarck — 
backed  by  the  willing  majority  of  his  countrymen — to 
combat  the  excesses  of  as  implacable  a  foe  to  the  State 
as  any  Fenians  that  ever  stepped. 

The  Socialist  Measure  has  been  compared  with  the 
May  Laws,  and  the  necessary  failure  of  the  one  has 
been  implied  from  the  proved  futilty  of  the  other.  But 
this  is  an  erroneous  inference.     For  whereas 

,,,..  -w-i-|..  n  -1  .  Repression  the 

the  latter  Ldicts  are  oi  a  purely  repressive     co-reiative  or 

'^  •/         1  reform. 

nature,  the  Socialist  Law  forms  only  part  of 
a  programme  of  action,  of  which  the  co-relative  is  reform. 
The  Catholic  clergy  were  placed  in  bonds  without  the 
hope  of  any  subsequent  indulgence  to  reconcile  them  to 
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their  chains,  or  even  the  prospect  of  a  "  ticket-of-leavc ;" 
while  the  Social-Democrats,  though  caged  up  like  so 
many  wild  beasts,  were  told  that  their  freedom  would  be 
restored,  and  their  reasonable  demands  complied  with,  as 
soon  as  their  perilous  ferocity  abated.  Prince  Bismarck 
never  surrendered  himself  to  the  illusion  that  the  social 
])roblem  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  be  solved  as 
the  Inquisition  sought  to  settle  the  religious  question 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  All  he  aimed  at  wdth  the  Socialist 
Law  was  avowedly  to  prevent  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment from  spreading,  and  to  render  it  as  innocuous  as 
possible  the  while  he  devised  radically  remedial  measures. 
He  was  w^ell  aware  that  reform  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  repression,  as  he  had  no  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  order  in  which  these  methods  of  cure  should  be 
employ  ed  ;  and  having  shown  how  he  tried  to  circum- 
scribe the  area  of  the  conflagration,  we  must  now 
proceed  to  show  by  w^hat  means  he  endeavoured  to 
extinguish  it  altogether. 

The  pistol-shots  of  Hodel,  as  we  remarked,  were  the 
starting-signal  for  Bismarck  to  run  a  new  race.     From 

that  moment,  his  thoughts  acquired  a  new 

The  new  pro-  ^  * 

i^'IlXrn  Mates-     Concentration  and  a  new  shape.     Hitherto 

his  attention  had  been  mainly  devoted  to 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  but  now  he  was  quick  to 
perceive  that,  if  he  was  to  retain  his  position  as  the 
foremost  statesman  of  his  age,  he  must  transfer  his 
(energies  to  utterly  Iresh  fields  and  pastures  new.  The 
old  political  and  dynastic  issues,  which  had  for  so  many 
centuries  convulsed  Europe,  wx^re  practically  exhausted. 
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I  the  old  forces  of  society  had  lost,  or  were  losing, 
jir  hold  upon  mankind.     The  nations,  though  armed 

the  teeth,  had  no  longer  any  confidence  in  armies, 
1,  although  every  hamlet  had  its  church,  the  spiritual 
yer  had  ceased  to  mould  the  conscience  and  shape  the 
3s  of  mankind.  For  the  first  time  in  the  world's 
tory,  statesmen  were  face  to  face  with  an  educated 
detariat,  with  a  keen  passion  for  material  well-being, 
1  without  any  active  hope  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

govern  on  the  old  lines  was  impossible.  To  waste 
t  resources  of  statesmanship  on  the  barren  issues  of 
itics  or  of  frontiers,  was  suicidal.  The  solution  of  the 
jial  Problem  was  the  task  on  which  the  whole  energies 
the  State  should  be  concentrated,  and  if  the  Sove- 
^ns  and  statesmen  of  Europe  did  not  lay  aside  their 
ty  differences,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  task  of 
eliorating  the  condition  of  the  people  whom  they 
ed,  they  would  not  continue  to  rule  long.* 

So  thought  Bismarck,  and  with  him  to  think  was 
act.  '*  A  great  man  struggling  with  the  storms  of 
3,"  said    an    eloquent    American, +   "has 

'  1  *  '  Will  Bifiinapck 

n  called  a  sublime  spectacle  ;  but  surely     tho'^^^k'^iou?* 

.  .  1 .  •  J 1     J 1  r  of  Society  ? " 

reat  man  wrcsthng  with  these  new  lorces 

it  have  come  into  the  world,  mastering  them  and  con- 


*.Siich  was  tlio  8ul)stanco  of  an  artirlo  iu  a  Berlin  journal  (sammarised 

h(»  P(tlJ  Mall,  or  tlio  St.  James  t*  Gazette  iu  tlit*  above  wor(L4),aitributo<l 

le  (lin»ct  inspiration  of  Prince  Bismarck,  but  in  any  caso  it  expressod 

(leas  in  a  wonderfully  i>reciHe  manner. 

"  Mr.   James    Ru'^sell    Lowell,   in  his   inaugural    atldress   on  Demo- 

y,  a8  President  of  the  Midland  Institute  at  Biruiiu^bam,  October  6th> 

k 
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trolling  them  to  beneficent  ends,  would  be  a  yet  sul> 
limer."  This,  then,  was  the  sublime  task  to  which 
Prince  liismarck  now  addressed  himself  with  all  the 
Herculean  energy  of  his  nature.  After  a  life  spent  in 
struggles  that  would  have  consumed  the  strength  of  a 
score  of  ordinary  men,  he  now  set  himself  to  grapple 
with  a  problem  which  none  of  the  boldest  of  his  con- 
temporaries had  ever  yet  had  the  courage  to  tackle.  It 
is  still  impossible  to  foresee  whether  the  Unifier  of  Ger- 
many will  also  be  hailed  by  posterity  as  the  "Savionr 
of  Society;  "  but  even  his  contemporaries  will  not  deny 
that  he,  at  least,  was  the  first  statesman  who  took  the 
salvation  of  society  seriously  in  hand.  Every  nation  in 
Eiiro])e  was  beginning  to  be  agitated  to  the  depths  by 
its  land  and  labour  questions,  by  its  aggressive  antagon- 
ism between  poor  and  rich,  by  the  flaring  up  of  its 
revolutionary  embers;  but,  while  other  statesmen  were 
blindly  indifferent  or  comparatively  inactive,  the  German 
Chancellor  went  straight  to  the  root  of  the  common  evil 
with  all  the  thoroughness  and  impetuous  earnestness  of 
his  nature.  Europe,  too,  was  all  the  more  surprised,  and 
all  the  more  sceptical  of  the  Chancellor's  chances  of 
success,  as  it  now  beheld  him  embark  on  an  undertaking 
which  Avas  as  different  from  the  line  of  his  previous 
activity,  as  is  a  delicate  surgical  operation  from  the 
reduction  of  a  fortress.  But  the  essence  of  true  genius 
is  its  versatility,  and  the  Chancellor  himself  never 
doubted  that,  though  he  had  risen  breathless  and  faint 
from  his  futile  wrestle  Avith  the  Romish  Hydra,  he  would 
nevertheless*  s^ic^'^ed  in  taming,  if  not  in  exterminating, 
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the  Red  Monster  of  Revolution.  All  the  world  had 
admired  him  fur  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  had 
made  his  countrymen  one  and  indivisible,  and  the 
world  now  befjan  to  watch  with  an  eager  suspense  the 
process  by  which  he  proposed  to  make  them  contented 
and  happy. 

Now,  of  happiness  and  contentment  the  chief  sources, 
in  this  unspiritual  age,  are  unquestionably  wealth  and 
material  comfort.     How,  therefore,  to  open 
up  to  his  countrymen  Iresh  sources  of  tins     wm^^m 
kind,   bt'gan    to   be    the    Chancellor's    one 
absorbing  thought;  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  aims  in  this  directiim  could  best  be  realised  by  the 
pursuit  of  two  distinct,  yet  parallt»l,  lines  of  action.     In 
the  first  places  he  aimed  at  a  thorough  re-organisation  of  ^ 
the  State  finance  ;   and  secondly,  he  Ciistalx>ut  to  devise 
new   Stat*'  institutions  of  a  Ix^ncficcnt,  protecting,  and 
paternal  natun*,   with  tlu»  obji'ct  of  l^*ttrring  tlic  lot  of 
the    j)oor  atul   disaffi'cted   classes.     The  former  line  of 
|)oliry  was  that    of  tlie  Chaiu*elK)r's  Financial  Hcfonn  ; 
tlic  other  that  of  his  Stat<'-Socialism  ;  and  wc  must  now 
i>rn(vcd  to  detail,  as  brictlv  as  mav  b<*  consi>tciit  with 
cltariifss,    and    in  the    order    in    which    they    an*  here 
characterised,  these  se])arate  currents  of  the  Chancellor's 
action   in    what  is   called  the  **  Economic  Kra '*  of   his 
<*areer. 

And  first,  then,  as  to  Hisman-k's  policy  of  Finan<-ial 
llt*ft»nn.  The  ohjrct  of  this  reform  was,  in  tlu*  main, 
t  wu-fold — aiming,  as  it  did.  at  realisintr  his  long-cherished 
i<lia  nf  makini^  the    Umpire  financially   independent  of 
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its  component  States ;    and  also,  at  the  same  time,  at 
re-adjusting  the  burden  of  national  taxation  in  such  a  , 

manner  as,  without  lessening,  to  make  it 
Hoforni-its        feel  less.     The  personal  impedimenta  of  a 

twofold  aim.         "^  ^  ^  ^ 

soldier  are  much  less  oppressive  to  the  bearer 
if  deftly  distributed  all  over  his  body,  instead  of  accumu- 
lated in  one  unwieldy  hump  upon  his  back.  Now  this 
was  precisely  the  principle  which  Bismarck  wished  t» 
apply  to  the  tax-payer  regarded  as  a  weight-carrier,  and 
he  sought  to  realise  it  by  transition  from  the  direct  to 
the  indirect  system  of  taxes.  He  was  all  the  more 
anxious  to  effect  this  change,  as  believing  that,  while 
eradicating  one  cause  of  popular  discontent,  he  would 
also  create  a  new  source  of  prosperity  and  contentment 
in  the  stimulus  which  might  thus  at  the  same  time  be 
given  to  the  national  industry.  The  products  of  this 
national  industry  had  already  been  described  by  a  com- 
petent judge  as  ''  cheap  and  nasty,"*  a  reproach  which 
stung  the  patriotic  soul  of  Bismarck,  and  made  him 
reflect  on  the  means  of  wiping  it  out.  There  was,  in 
his  opinion,  only  one  way  of  doing  this,  and  the  nation 
awoke  one  morning  to  find  that  the  Chancellor  ove^ 
ni<rht  had  inscribed  '*  Protection  "  on  his  banner. 

Of  this  momentous  fact  the  nation  was  made  aware 
towards  the  end  of  1S78,  by  the  publication  of  what  was 

*  Professor  Rculoaiix,  tlio  German  Commissionor  (aod  Juror)  at  thf 
Pliiladolpliia  Exliihitioii  of  1876,  admitted  in  his  Report  that  there  wis 
only  too  much  truth  in  the  complaint  of  the  Americans  that,  in  comparison 
witli  tho  cxliihits  of  other  nations,  the  industrial  prodacta  of  his  own 
countrymen  were  "' biUUj  nnd  schlecht^" — a  phrase  which  became  notorious 
See  p.  l'2t>,  ante. 
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called  the  "  Chancellor's  Christmas  card,"  in  the  shape 
of  a  communication  to  the  Federal  Council  (dated  15th 
December)  crivine:  an  outline  of  his  scheme 

.  .  TheChanccl- 

of  financial  reform.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  ISIi^^ard^to 
after  the  passing  of  the  Socialist  Law,  the 
Federal  Council,  on  the  motion  of  Prussia,  had  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  to  consider  a  revision  of  the 
Customs  Tariff ;  but,  in  acting  thus,  the  Bundesrath  only- 
conformed  with  the  decision  of  the  Finance  Ministers  of 
the  various  States  who  had  met  in  conference  at  Heidel- 
berg in  the  previous  August,  and  unanimously  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  "  an  increase  in  the  revenue  of  the 
Empire  was  indispensable,  and  that  this  increase  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  field  of  indirect  taxation."  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that,  in  standing  forth  as  the  champion  of 
financial  reform,  Bismarck  was  only  making  himself  the 
exponent  of  views  which  had  already  taken  deep  root  in 
every  capital  of  Germany. 

The  Chancellor  proposed  to   surround  the   Empire 
with  a  Chinese  wall  of  custom-houses,  and  to  tax  almost 
every  article  of  merchandise  crossing  the  frontier,  with 
the   exception    of    such    raw    materials — 
cotton,    for    example — as    were    absolutely     ofV^rit^i^iJ^* 
necessary  for  native  production.     "  Our  sole     gfe^'*^^*^® 
aim,"  runs  the  motto  of  the  Cobden  Club, 
"is  the  just  interests   of   England,    regardless  of  the 
objects  of    other   nations."     "  In  revising  our  tariff," 
wrote   Bismarck,  "  our  own  interest  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  guide  us."     And  this  interest,  as  he  was  careful 
to  explain,  was  primarily  financial ;  protection  would  be 
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a  secoiidaiy  result.  What  lie  desired  above  all  things, 
was  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  taxation  from  the 
Federal  States  to  the  Empire.  Hitherto,  the  Empire 
had  to  some  extent  subsisted  on  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  these  States  ;  but  what  the  Chancellor  now 
aimed  at,  was  not  only  to  make  the  Empire  entirely  in- 
dependent of  this  "  outdoor  relief/*  but  also  to  furnish  it 
with  a  surplus  revenue  of  its  ot\ti  which  it  might  dis- 
tribute among  its  children,  so  to  speak,  who  would  thus 
in  turn  be  in  a  position  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the 
direct  taxes  under  which  their  subjects  groaned.  The 
nation,  on  tlie  whole,  was  not  to  pay  less  tribute-money 
tlian  liitherto,  rather,  indeed,  more  ;  but,  according  to 
Bismarck's  method  of  financing,  it  would  actually  feel 
easier  than  before  under  some  additional  millions. 

Tliis,  tlien,  expressed  in  brief  and  general  terms,  was 
the  merely  financial  aspect  of  the  question ;  while,  from 
tlie  commercial  point  of  view,  Bismarck  deemed  that, 
as  things  were,  '*  Germany  could  no  longer  be  expected 
to  remain  tlie  dupe  of  an  honest  conviction."*  This 
(jiTiimnyno  houost  couvictiou  had  inclined  her  to 
dup('ofjlii  practise  free-trade,  or,  at  least,  moderately 

"  hdiiost  con-  '- 

vi(  lion.  •  protective    principles ;     but    when    almost 

every  other  nation  worth  speaking  of,  with  the  exception 
of  England,  had  taken  to  high  protective,  and  even  pro- 
liihitive,  tarilfs,  Bismarck  deemed  that  it  would  be 
suicidal  folly  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  seek  to  breast 
tlie  universal  current  of  commerce. t     "In  the  field ot 

*^  SiH'coli  of  2iul  May,  1879. 

t  '*  1  will  not  seek  to  discuss  the  question,"  wrote  Bismarck,  in  his 
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itical  economy,"  he  said,  ''the  abstract  doctrines  of 
mce  leave  me  perfectly  cold,  my  only  standard  of 
gment  being  experience."  This  experience  had 
ght  him — though  plenty  of  Cobden-Club  writers 
prepared  to  show  had  falsely  taught  him — that  under 
ystem  of  comparative  free-trade,  and  almost  isolated 
3-trade,  German  industry  was  being  well-nigh  ruined; 
I,  unlike  thousands  of  his  theoretical  countrymen,  he 
3  not  the  man  to  destroy  his  country  for  a  doctrine, 
•stractly,  he  was  not  a  protectionist  pure  and  simple  ; 
Te  is  nothing  in  all  his  speeches  and  writings  cou- 
nted with  the  German  tariff  to  show  this  ;  but  he  was 
irm  believer  in  the  principles  of  fair-trade,  or  recipro- 
y,  and  adhesion  to  these  principles  made  it  a  bounden 
ty  with  him  to  combat  the  disciples  of  Richard 
bden  as  energetically  as  he  had  warred  against  the 
lowers  of  Ignatius  Loyola.*  In  the  judgment  of 
jmarck,  the  doctrines  of  the  Cobdenites  were  as 
igerous  to  the  German  State  as  the  theories  of  the 
5uits  ;  and  the  '*  Ultramaritimes  " — as  the  English 
e-traders  began  to  be  called  in  Germany — were  ranked 
the  same  hostile  category  as  the  Ul tramontanes. f 

er  to  the  Federal  Coiiuoil  of  15th  December  before  referred  to, 
hether  a  strife  of  complete  iimtiial  fnunlom  of  intematioual  commerce, 
ii  as  is  c(mtcin])lnt«Ml  by  the  th(M>ry  of  free-trade,  would  not  serve  the 
restH  of  (jrorinany.  But  as  loup  as  most  of  the  countries  with  which 
trade  is  carried  on  surround  themselves  with  customs-lmrriera,  which 
V  is  still  a  ^rowinji^  tendency  to  heighten,  it  seems  to  mo  that  in  the 
lomic  interest  of  tlu^  nation,  we  should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  re- 
pted  in  the  satist'actiuu  of  our  financial  waut.s  l)y  the  apprehension  that 
•man  products  will  thereby  be  but  slightly  preferred  to  foreign  ones." 
•  S(M'  our  ehapler  on  the  **  Kulturkampf.*' 
"*■  Writes  the  anonymous  author  of  "  BUmarck  ;  zwolf  Jalire  Deutscher 
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A  new  ad  valorem  customs-tarifiE  on  the  basis  of  tlie 
old  ZoUvcrein  principles  which  had  been  gradually 
abandoned  since  1S65,  a  scheme  for  regulating  railway 
^j^^  freights  throughout  the   Empire  with  the 

••(SAmu?       view  of  preventing  the  effects  of  this  new 

trtic." 

tariff  from  being  neutralised,  together  with 
bills  for  increasing  the  beer  and  tobacco  taxes — these 
were  the  measures  which  caused  Bismarck  to  say,*  that 
*'he  had  presented  the  nation  with  a  Christraas  tree 
hung  with  all  sorts  of  pretty  things,  from  which  Parlia- 
ment could  pick  and  choose  what  it  liked/* 

But  it  was  not  till  after  Easter  (1879)  that  the 
Reichstag  set  to  work  to  select  its  favourite  objects  from 

the  Chancellor's  Christmas  tree,  and  mean- 
nr.^»wFrcc-       wliile  his  crifts  had  been  subiected  to  a  most 

trade.  ^  •» 

searching  scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tion. If  the  "mere  doctrines  of  political  economy  left 
Bismarck  himself  perfectly  cold,"  they  had  the  effect  of 

PolUih,  1871— 188:3 "(Twelve  Years  of  German PoliHcs),  p.  372:-"Pn.m 
Roiiio  to  Manchester  is  a  loii^  leap.  Yet  it  is  only  a  step  from  one  inter- 
national  society  to  another — from  the  *  Ultramoutanes'  to  the  *  Ulw- 
ma rit lines  ' — from  those  who  are  actually  at  home  beyond  the  jAIi*' 
mountains,  to  those  who  dwell  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  (or  Channor. 
Against  the  Cernian  conception  of  the  State  these  two  parties  wapcHiltli' 
alike  from  difi'erent  positions,  doing  all  they  can  to  combat  this  coDei?|trion 
— the  one  on  Ijchalf  of  the  Church,  the  other  in  favour  of  the  (economic 
individual.  '  State-Omnipotence '  is  the  rcMl  rag  which  enrages  them  boili.'' 
.  .  .  "  Not  quitt*  homogeniMms  in  their  organisation,  the  Gobden  Clu^ 
and  the  Jesuit  Onler  an»  alike  in  their  activity  and  influence.  .  .  Tlic 
Cobden  Club  is  the  citadel  and  centre  of  Liberal-minded  progress— th»t  is 
of  projjress  by  certain  means  called  Lil)eral.  But  Germany,  as  the  liwl  '^^ 
Luther,  is  not  mr)re  obnoxious  to  the  Ul tramontanes,  than  is  GermauT,  ihv 
land  of  Bismarck  and  of  hirge  armaments,  to  the  economists  of  thelitn- 
chest«'r  school.'* 

♦At  one  of  his  Parliamentary  soirees. 
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ring  up  his  opponents  to  a  flaming  pitch  of  contro- 
sial  frenzy.  For  seven  long  months  the  Empire 
g  with  the  contending  shouts  of  Protectionists  and 
le-Traders,  as  it  had  once  been  rent  by  Guelphs  and 
ibellines.  Polemical  pamphlets  poured  from  the 
ss ;  the  newspapers  were  engrossed  with  one  subject ; 
nation  groaned  in  spirit,  as  Avith  the  travail-pains  of 
ew  birth.  The  Liberal  Press,  of  course,  was  prompt 
mswer  the  author  of  the  ''  Christmas  tree  "  with  a 
inimous  alarm  cry  of  "  i2?neo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes'' 
e  new  tariff",  it  said,  was  only  a  wooden  horse,  from 
ich  the  Chancellor  himself  would  steal  overnight  and 
!n  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  popular  freedom  to  the 
ieging  legions  of  reaction.  What  he  really  aimed 
it  argued,  w^as  to  procure  the  means  of  making  the 
ipire  financially  independent,  not  of  the  Federal 
tes,  but  of  Parliament  itself.  In  vain  did  Bismarck 
;e  that,  if  reaction  was  his  object,  he  could  have  easily 
lieved  this  in  1S0()  and  1871,  but  that  an  absolute 
ime  was  now  impossible  and  unnecessary.*     At  the 

»  Six^akinp  in  the  Roichstjig  on  the  9th  July  (1879),  the  Chancellor 
: — **  On  rotuniing  from  tho  war  of  1866  it  would  have  been  easy  for 

0  say, '  PniKHia  liiis  now  expanded,  her  Constitution  no  longer  suits  her, 
nust  amend  it ;  *  in  short.  I  was  in  a  position  io  carry  out  the  boldest 
most  incisive  policy  of  react icm  with  the  success  and  t'^clat  which  still 
ehed  to  me  from  Konigfifratz.  But,  as  you  know,  I  did  the  opj)Osite, 
in  doing  so  incurred  the  aversion  of  a  large  portion  of  my  old  political 
ids ;  it  cost  me  a  hard  struggle  to  do  tlie  reverse  of  what  they  wished, 
■ik  for  a  bill  of  iuch'mnity  and  to  go  on  with  the  ccmstitutional  system, 
tlemcn,  1  will  not  make  myself  l3<*tter  than  I  am.  ...  1  am  no 
:>f  constitutionalism  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  only  possible 

1  of  government,   but  if  I   had  thought   that  absolutism   in  Prussia 
Id  have  bi'tter  promoted  the  work  of  German  unity,  I  should  most 
dedly  have  couuselled  recourse  to  it.     But  after  bitter  struggles  to  ever- 
ts e 
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same  time,  in  ruling  with  the  aid  of  a  ParUament,  he 
*'  would  not  scruple  to  accept  allies  wherever  he  found 
them." 

And,  true  to  this  maxim,  he  sought  for  auxiliaries  in 
the  Ultramontane  camp.  With  the  aid  of  the  Con- 
sorA^atives  alone,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  storm 
nirtniarck  ^'^^   fortrcss  of  frec-tfade.      The  National 

riericaipunder  Liberals,  ou  the  other  hand,  who  had 
tioiiisi  banner,  stauuclily  stood  by  him  on  many  a  hard- 
contested  field,  were  now  shaken  in  their  courage  and 
loyalty  when  confronted  with  this  disagreeable  and  ugly 
bit  of  war-work;  so  his  only  alternative  was  to  ask  for 
A'olunteers  from  the  ranks  of  the  Clericals.  The  Ultra- 
montanes  and  the  "  Ultramaritimes,"  as  we  have  seen, 
w^ore  held  to  be  equally  hostile  to  the  German  conception 
of  the  State;  but  on  certain  points  they  were  ako 
opposed  to  one  another,  and  Bismarck  was  quick  to 
profit  by  this  antagonism.  "Be  friends  a  while,"  he 
said  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope,  "be  friends  a  while,  and 
both  conjointly  bend  our  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on 
this  town" — to  "  w^t,  of  Manchester,  and  its  pernicious 
apostles  among  us."  Nor  did  the  Clericals  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  recruiting  cajoleries.  Still,  their  offer  to  form 
])art  of  the  Chancellor's  storming-column  was  anything 
but  disinterested. 

Negotiations  were  at  this  time  pending  between 
Berlin  and  Home,  with  a  view  to  ending  the  "  Kultur- 
kampf,"  and  Dr.  AVindthorst  thought  it  might  be  worth 

come  iiifluonceA  that  wert^  dear  to  me.  I  cnnie  to  the  conclusion  ihMl  *' 
iiiu.st  i*or*'p""  on  t>»<?  path  of  countitatioual  law." 
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bo  try  the  experiment  of  inclining  Bismarck  to 
urther  diplomatic  concessions  to  the  Curia  by  the 
J  method   of  a   little  parliamentary     Theciericais 
b.     In  consenting,  for  the  nonce,  to     w'ith'x^SI^ 

coins,"  and 

oiled  among  the  legislative  troops  of     diltJSl^ot 
lancellor,  the  Clericals  seem  to  have     ^^^^^^  "*'°"' 


for  granted  that  they  would  be  treated,  not  as 
?ers,  but  as  mercenaries,  and  receive  their  pay  in 
tpe  of  "  Canossa  coins;"  nor  was  it  in  the  interest 
r  generalissimo  to  disabuse  them  of  any  illusion 
lay  have  cherished  on  this  score.  But,  apart 
lis,  it  happened  that  most  of  the  Clericals  repre- 
industrial  districts,  which  were  naturally  eager  to 
he  promised  blessings  of  protection ;  so  that,  with 
ir  factiousness,  they  could  not  very  well  dare  to 
their  habitual  tactics  of  opposition  in  a  matter 
after  all,  was  of  much  more  concern  to  their 
lents  than  spiritual  and  religious  interests.  For 
is  the  man  who,  seeing  his  factory  and  his  fane 
)laze,  shall  first  seek  to  save  the  temple  of  his 
3  ?  Of  this  nineteenth-century  truth,  alas ! 
ly  was  made  vividly  aware  by  a  long  interview 
r.  Windthorst  now  had  with  Bis-  The**Peariof 
—the    first    words    these    implacable     entertained  by 

^  thcChan- 

ries    had   excliauged    in   private   for     ^**^"^^- 
long  years.     Windthorst*s  ostensible  motive  in 
on  tlie  Cliancellor  was    to    intercede  with   the 
in  a  pecuniary  sense,  on  behalf  of  the  dowager 
of  Hanover  ;*  but  soon  thereafter  the  '*  Pearl  of 

result  of  this  negotiation  w&a  that  the  Fnissiau  Qt>yeriiment 
e  e  2 
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Meppen"  was  the  guest  of  honour  at  one  of  tlie 
Prince's  parliamentary  soirees,  wlien  there  could  be 
no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  Clericals  had  joined  the 
Chancellor's  storming-column,  and  that  the  Fortress  of 
Free-Trade  was  doomed. 

It  were  too  tedious  to  detail  the  incidents  of  the 
assault — to  describe  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the 
defenders,  and  the  causes  of  confusion  which  sometimes 

unsteadied,  and  even  stopped,  the  storming- 
FortreHsof         columu.     Of  tlic   floods  of  eloquencc  em- 

Free-Trade.  •■' 

ployed  by  the  opponents  of  the  new  tariff, 
the  distilled  essence  was  two  pellucid  drops  of  argument 
— one  political,  the  other  economical.  In  the  first 
place,  they  contended,  it  was  despotic  and  reactionary,  as 
calculated  to  give  the  Government  too  much  financial 
power ;  and  secondly — but  are  all  their  reasonings  from 
the  economic  point  of  vicAvnot  to  be  found  in  the  penny 
pam])hlots  of  the  Cobden  Club?  The  Chancellors 
standpoint  we  have  already  in  general  terms  described. 
Whether  his  speeches  teemed  with  economic  fallacies, 
the  future  results  of  his  protc»ctionist  policy  alone  can 
show ;  but  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  at  least,  that 
he  displayed  an  acquaintance  with  the  bearings  and 
technicalities  of  his  subject  which  was  truly  surprising 


ri'adily  npfnu'd  to  pay  the  widow  of  the  dethroned  and  deceased  Kin^ 
George  V.,  her  stipulated  dower  of  18(),00()m.  (alx)ut  t'O.OOO)  a  year,  and 
eaeli  of  her  daughters  IK).(MK)m.,  out  of  the  sequestrated  moneys  of  her 
]iusl)aTul — au  aet  of  eoiuphiisauee  on  the  part  of  Prussia  which  Bisnu'^k 
inu.st  have  Ixmmi  all  the  readier  to  reeonimend,  as  knowing  that  it  could  not 
l)ut  favour  to  some  extent  the  sueeess  of  his  recruiting  operatioiu  in  the 
C'liTi'-al  eainiK 
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in  one  to  whom  this  subject  was  next   to    absolutely 
new.* 

By  offering  the  landed  interest  acceptable  duties  on 
grain,  wood,  and  cattle,  Bismarck  had  little  difficulty  in 
combining  the  Conservatives  and  Clericals  to  support 
his  protective  taxes  in  favour  of  industry ; 
but   the  question   of   the  merely   financial     amonprthe 

^  ^  **  besiegers. 

dues  on  such  articles  as  tobacco,  petroleum, 
and  coffee  threatened  at  one  time  to  explode  the  alliance 
between  these  two  parties,  as  it  had  already  split  the 
National  Liberals,  and  to  imperil  the  whole  of  his  new 
tariff.  It  was  to  the  tobacco-tax  that  Bismarck  mainly 
trusted  for  such  an  increase  of  revenue  as  would  enable 
him  to  carry  out  his  policy  of  financial  reform  ;  and  this 
!  was  precisely  the  tax  which  the  Clericals  wished  to 
lower  by  more  than  a  half,  while  refusing  altogether 
to  raise  the  dues  on  coffee  and  petroleum.  But  in 
assuming  this  negative  attitude,  the  Clericals  were 
seemingly  much  less  influenced  by  consideration  for  the 
welfare  of  consumers,  than  by  apprehension  for  the 
budget-rights  of  the  people. 

Nominally,  the  Imperial  Parliament  had  the  right  of 
granting  supplies ;  but,  as  the  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue  were   fixed   by  law   once    and   for 

•^  Question  of 

all,  this  right  was  in  reality  restricted  to     liSSS?^*^"" 


tees." 


guaran- 


the  power  of  apportioning  the  yearly  deficits 

among  the  Federal  States,  or  in  other  words,  of  voting 

♦  "  Gentlemen;'  said  Bismarck  (2l8t  Feb.,  1879),  "  I  should  be  proud 
if,  M  is  alleged.  I  had  had  '  ooouomic  tendencies '  of  this  kind  in  1862  (the 
year  of  his  entrance  into  office) ;  but  I  must  confess,  to  my  shame,  that  I 

lift/1  nntio  nf  nil  ** 
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the  "  miitricular  contributions."  Now,  if  the  Eeichsfci? 
granted  Bismarck  such  new  taxes  as  would  render  the 
Empire  independent  of  these  contributions,  what  would 
become  of  the  partial,  but  yet  effective  enough,  fiscal 
rights  hitherto  exercised  by  Parliament?  And  thus 
there  arose  the  burning  question  of  what  was  called  the 
''  constitutional  guarantees,"  that  is  to  say,  the  question 
as  to  how  the  Chancellor  proposed  to  compensate  Parlia- 
ment for  depriving  it  of  its  partial  power  of  granting 
yearly  supplies,  and  as  to  the  pledges  which  the  nation 
were  entitled  to  exact  that  annual  surpluses  would  not 
be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  liberties  or 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  Empire.  But  had  the 
Chancellor  not  promised  that  Imperial  surpluses  would 
be  distributed  among  the  various  States,  for  the  remis- 
sion of  their  direct  taxes?  Yes,  but  the  Reichstag 
wished  to  see  that  promise  take  the  form  of  a  legal 
guarantee,  and  the  supporters  of  this  demand  were  of 
two  kinds  :  those  who,  while  as  devoted  to  the  Chan- 
cellor as  a  bride  to  her  betrothed,  thought  the  bonds  of 
love  would  be  all  the  firmer  if  well  secured  by  the 
clauses  of  a  marriage-settlement;  and  those  who,  for 
ever  suspecting  the  Chancellor  of  dark,  ulterior,  and 
despotic  designs,  would  as  soon  have  thought  of  en- 
trusting him  with  the  uncontrolled  means  of  power,  as 
of  exposing  themselves  to  the  artful  enticements  of  the 
confidence-trick . 

How,  therefore,  to  solve  the  question  of  the  "  con- 
stitutional guarantees  "  was  the  problem  which  formed 
the  most  attractive,  because  popular  and  political,  aspect 
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of  the  debates  on  the  protective  tariflF.     Of  the  various 
solutions  proposed,   Parliament  had    at  last  to  decide 
between  two.  According  to  the  first  of  these,     xwo  available 
which  was  brought  forward  by  Herr  von 
Bennigsen  on  behalf  of  that  section  of   the   National 
Liberals   who  had   declared   for  the   new   duties,   the 
Reichstag  should  have  the  right  of  fixing   the  yearly- 
tax  on  salt  and  coffee,  and  any  resulting  surplus  would 
then  be  distributed  among  the  Federal  States;  while 
Herr  von  Frankenstein,  on  the  part  of  the   Clericals, 
proposed  that   the  fiscal,   like   the   protective,   duties, 
should  be  assessed  once  and  for  all,  and  that  whenever 
the  revenue  from  the  new  customs  and  the  tobacco-tax 
exceeded  130,000,000  marks  in  any  year  (the  average 
annual  income  from  customs  had  hitherto  been  about 
109,000,000),   the    excess    of    this    sum    should    not 
primarily  flow  into  the  treasury  of  the  Empire,  but  into 
those  of  the  various  States,  in  amounts  proportionate  to 
their  population.     By  the  former  of  these  methods,  the 
"  matricular  contributions  "  would  have  been   formally 
abolished,   yet  the  budget-rights   therewith  connected 
still  preserved — and  in  a  more  rigorous  form — by  the 
dependence  of  the  Imperial  Government  on  the  annual 
will  of  Parliament  for  some  of  its  best  sources  of  supply; 
while  the  adoption  of  the  "  Frankenstein  motion  "  in- 
volved the  formal,  but  only  formal,  retention  of  the 
"  matricular   contributions,"    while   not    exposing    the 
Imperial  revenue  to  the  risks  of  parliamentary  diminu- 
tion. 

We  wall  illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  "  Frankenstein 
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motion,"  whicli  stands  as  an  historical  land-mark  in  the 
field    of  German    State-finance,    by    a   few  imaginan^ 

figures.  Let  ns  suppose  that  the  Imperial 
kenstciii  outluy  for  any  one  year  was   500  (millions 

always  understood),  and  the  total  income 
700,  whereof  400  resulted  from  the  new  customs-duties 
and  tobacco-tax.  It  would  therefore  follow,  according 
to  the  Frankenstein  device,  that  only  130  of  these  400 
millions  were  in  possession  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
other  :270  in  the  trea^suries  of  the  Federal  States,  leaving 
the  Empire  with  a  total  of  only  430  to  cover  its  ex- 
penditure of  500,  and  with  a  consequent  deficit  of 
70  millions.  AVell,  then,  this  deficit  would,  as  before, 
have  to  be  met  by  the  matricular  quotas  of  the  States; 
but  as  we  supposed  them  to  have  already  received  270 
millions  from  the  Empire,  it  is  plain  that  they  would 
retain  the  balance  of  200  millions  for  the  relief  of  their 
own  treasuries. 

Such,  then,  is  the  cumbrous  and  roundabout  way  in 
which  Parliament  resolved  to  second  the  Chancellor's 
endeavour  to  make  the  Empire  financially  independent, 

and  which  resembled  the  suspicious  caution 

The    besiegers 

make  a  toiu-     ^f  ^  orencrous  father,  who,  while  willing  to 

storm   the  For-  ii  1  •  1         ^vv«> 

tn<st,fFrcc       allow    uis    scapegracc  son   a   yearly  com- 

'I'radu. 

petency  to  keep  him  from  beggary,  never- 
theless insists  on  paying  the  same  in  weekly  instalments 
throuMi  the  hands  of  a  solicitor.  But  form  has  never 
appeared  to  Bismarck  of  half  so  great  account  as  essence, 
and  so  he  assented  to  the  Frankenstein  guarantee  as  the 
lesser  of  t^'o  evils.     On  the  £  'ound  of  this  guaranty 
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the  Conservatives  and  Clericals  effected  a  >  compromise 
by  which  the  former  consented  to  a  slight  redaction  of 
the  tobacco-tax,  while  the  latter  agreed  to  a  considerable 
increase  of  the  coffee  and  petroleum  dues;  and  this 
achieved,  the  Chancellor's  battle  was  won.* 

But  he  did  not  harangue  his  followers  on  the  walls 
of  the  captured  citadel,  and  thank  them  for  the  courage 
and  devotion  which  hod  enabled  him  to  storm  the 
Fortress  of  Free  Trade.  No.  What  he  did  Bi«nMck  n- 
was  to  read  friends  and  foes  alike  a  cuttine:    or  **  Robert  ^ 

p       Brace  jAd  the 

lecture  on  the  sin  of  oversubtlety  in  "p**^'" 
matters  of  constitutional  form.  To  him,  he  said,  the ' 
question  (of  constitutional  guarantees),  which  had  divided 
Parliament,  was  "  one  of  bonnet  blanc  or  blanc  bonnet** 
and  while  breath  was  in  his  body  he  would  never  cease 
from  his  efforts  to  realise  his  simple  ideal.  **  The  story 
of  l{olx?rt  Bruce  and  the  spider  "  would  always  serve  to 
encimrat^e  him  to  carrj'  out  his  task,  and  '*  whether  he 
eariii*d  tlie  love  or  hatred  of  his  countrymen  in  doing  so, 
was  a  matter  to  him  of  complete  indifference/* 

Prince  Bismarck's  Protective  Tariff  may  be  regarded 
from   three  distinct  and  different  i)oints  of  view:    (1), 
rejTtinleil  as  a  schein<»  to  protect  and  encourage     y^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
native   industry — that   is,  to   improve   the         "*  "' 
circumstances  of  capitalists  and  producers ;  (2),  regarded 

*  Th(*  new  Tariff  Law  wan  iNuwed  by  217  ugainitt  117  rotm,  the 
iiiajiiriiy  U'iii^  ('om|Mir*iMl  uf  tho  CoiufiTVAtiveti,  the  Clorioiils,  part  of  the 
NatintiAl  LiU'ralM  <  l)<*iiiii|^'n  mH*ti(»ti).  ami  the  Alitace -LorrainerM,  wlia 
now  for  the  fimt  time  hHowoiI  thi*j  wt*ro  iint  a  fiartj  of  |iure  nc^gation ; 
u-!iile  th(*  hulk  of  the  iiiinoritv  waM  foriiKMl  hy  the  Pniin^essiHU,  the  Social- 
Druiot'mts.  and  other  |ii*niiaueut  clumenta  of  diaaffection. 
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as  part  of  a  general  plan  for  bettering  the  lot  of  the 
poor  and  the  working  class — that  is,  consumers;  and 
(3),     as    the    comer-stone    of    a    complicated    State- 
structure   of   financial   reform.     But   this    complicate 
system  of  social  and  financial  reform  has  been  on  its 
trial  too  short  a  time  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  sound- 
ness by  its  results ;  and  before  proceeding  further  on 
this  line  of  our  narrative,  we  prefer  to  wait  until  the 
process  of  experiment  now  going  on  shall  have  yielded 
the    unequivocal   fruits    of   experience.      Like  Brace's 
spider,    the    Chancellor   has  made    repeated   efibrts  to 
reach  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and,  like  Bruce's  spider, 
he  has  repeatedly  missed  his  aim — sometimes  by  the 
merest   shade.     He  has  hitherto  failed  to  realise  his 
''ideal   of   a  tobacco  monopoly,"  as   he   has   hitherto 
failed  to  establish  biennial  budgets,  and  "  to  make  the 
Empire  stand  upon  its  own  fiscal  legs."     But,  on  the 
principle    of    "robbing    Peter   to  pay    Paul,"   he  has 
I  already  lightened  the  burden  of  taxation  falling  on  the 
poorer  classes  in  Prussia;   and,  after  several  most  de- 
termined efforts,  he  has  also  succeeded  in  laying  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  edifice  of  State-Socialism  in  the 
shape  of  Government-directed  institutions  for  insuring 
the  working  classes  against  the  effects  of  accidents  and 
indigence,  as  he  has  likewise  inspired  the  poor  with  the 
hope  that  the  State  will  one  day  recognise  their  "  Becif 
auf  Arhcif^'  and  pledge  itself  to  find  all  able-bodied 
men    in    work.      Though    the    protagonist    of    quasi- 
autocratic  rule,  the  Prince  has  constituted  himself  the 
friend  aufl  champion  of  the  misera  contribuens  plebs,  as 
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believing,  doubtless,  that  the  continuance  of  the  one 
most  to  a  g^at  extent  depend  on  the  contentment  of 
the  other.  But  Europe  is  still  following  with  curious 
eye  the  endeavours  of  the  Chancellor's  spider  to  fix  its 
web  on  the  opposite  beam ;  Europe  is  still  attentively 
watching,  with  an  eager  suspense,  the  course  of  the 
process  by  which,  having  already  made  his  countrymen 
one  and  indivisible,  he  proposed  to  make  them  con- 
tented and  happy,  and  unanimous  in  exclaiming  with 
the  poet — 

*'  H'fV  woUen  9ein  ein  einig  Voik  von  Briidem^ 
In  heiiier  Noih  un$  trennen  und  G^fakrJ* 


CHAPTER    XV. 


CHARACTERISTICS. 


In  order  to  complete  our  biograpliical  picture,  it  only 
now  remains  for  us  to  focus  the  miscellaneous  rays  of 
light  which  have  been  shed  by  himself  and  others  ou 
withoruith-      tlie  personal  character  of  the  man  whose 

out  hid  warts  ?  t  i  •       i  i  t     i       a 

political  career  wt  have  essayed  to  tra<;e  m 
the  preceding  pages.  We  do  not  know  whether  Bis- 
marck, like  Cronnvell,  would  prefer  to  be  painted  with 
his  warts  ;  but,  in  any  case,  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
his  contemporaries  should  have  the  means  of  producing 
a  likeness  which  can  only  be  made  perfect  by  the 
employment  of  materials  reserved  for  a  more  impartial 
and  a  less  sensitive  posterity. 

There  have  been  men  of  higher  intellectual  powers 
than  Prince  Bismarck,  and  men  of  greater  physical 
i^ndowments,  but  surely  there  never  was  any  man  in 
bisnvirck  us  a      whoui  the  mcutal  and  the  physical  were  so 

largely  and  so  equally  developed  as  in  the 
l^nifier  of  Germany.  What  impresses  every  one  on 
seeing  him  for  the  first  time,  is  his  air  of  vast  bodily 
strength.  Appearances  are  never  more  deceitful  than 
when  Bismarck  and  Moltke,  the  two  main  pillars  of  the 
Empire    r-^  seen  together.     A  stranger  who  had  merely 
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read  of  their  respective  achievements,  without  deriving 
from  art  some  familiarity  with  their  features,  would,  on 
first  beholding  them,  infallibly  mistake  the  diplomatist 
for  the  soldier.  In  the  tall  figure,  the  broad  shoulders, 
the  thick  neck,  the  grisly  moustache,  the  bushy  eye- 
brows, and  the  grim  determined  look  of  the  Prince, 
lie  would  at  once  be  sure  of  the  victor  in  three  un- 
paralleled campaigns;  while  the  slender  form,  the 
studious  stoop,  the  smooth-shaven  face,  with  the  pen- 
sive and  magnificently  poised  head  of  the  Coimt,  would 
corres|X)nd  with  his  preconception  of  the  man  who 
thought  out  the  grand  i)olitical  plans  w^hich  had  been 
executed  at  the  point  of  the  sword  by  his  Herculean 
com}>;inion. 

And  not  only  has  Bismarck  the  body,  but  also  the 
spirit  of  a  sohlier,  as  take  the  following  testimony  on 
thr  latter  head,    tendered   by  the  Emperor 

1  A-  I  •        / 11  11  *i.i       xi  Tho  Kmpcmr'n 

\\lieii    invt'stin^'    his    Clianet^Ilur    witli    the     u-^iinmny  on 
lii^^'lnst  inilitary  order  in  His  ^lajesty's  gift, 
Mil  thr  thirteenth  annivrrsary  nf  Sedan   (1st  St^ptember, 
1^-1    :  — 

••  T«»  ilavH  anriiviTSiirv,  wln'rh  nTjills  <m»»  of  tin*  inc»vt  pnmiiiMMit 
••\i  iit>  in  tIh*  jM-riiMl  of  twfiity-two  yrars  diirini^  wliifli  wo  hav»» 
\%«»ik»(l  t«»i:«  tli'T.  :ilso  n'inin«ls  uw  that  on  tliis  «lav,  ji-s  \v«'11  jts  duriiiir 
t\\i»  N\;tr>,  von  vtoixl  l.y  inv  sidt*,  imt  onlv  as  a  lii;;lilv-prov«Ml  iiiiin  of 
•  oiii.M'l,  i»ut  aNo  as  a  soMirr,  ami  that  tlirn*  is  in  l*rus?»ia  an  ''Onlrr 
f  I  r  -Nhrit  '  wlii«-h  you  rio  not  yrt  jk)ssi's.s.  It  istrin-,  this  ()nh*r  has  a 
^|Mri.il  niiliiary  nu-aninix,  hut  nfvtTtln'h'ss  you  ouirht  to  ha\i*  ]\fn\  it 
l-'ii-'  airo.  t«»r  trulv  at  many  a  jL:rif\ous  tiun*  voii  havr  slniwn  th«' 
hijh*'^!  <-oiir:i«'f  of  th«*  sol«li«r,  ami  vou  havt*  aKo  thorou-'hly  and  com- 
|'Iit«lv  I'loycd  at  my   sith*  in  two  ramjiaiiriis  that,  apart  fn)m  <'V<t>'- 

thini:   ♦Uf.    you  lia\«'  tin*  fulh'st    «laini    to   <'on>i»i<*uoUH   iniliturv   dis- 

•  •  • 
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tinction.  1  will,  therefore,  now  make  up  for  what  I  have  hitherto 
neglected,  by  conferring  on  you  the  accompanying  Ordre  pour  k 
Merits  J  and  tliat,  too,  with  oaken  leaves,  in  token  that  yon  ou^bt  to 
liave  had  it  long  ago,  and  that  you  have  repeatedly  deserved  it 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  liow  much  you  are  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a 
soldier,  I  hope  it  will  gratify  you  to  receive  this  Order,  which  several 
of  yonr  ancestors  i)roudly  wore  ;  as  I,  for  my  part,  derive  satisfaction 
from  thus  bestowing  this  well-merited  soldier  s  reward  on  the  man 
whom  God  in  His  gracious  providence  has  placed  at  my  side,  and  vho 
has  done  such  great  things  for  the  Fatherland.  I  shall,  indeed,  be 
most  lieartily  glad  to  see  you  in  the  future  wearing  the  Ordrepour 
le  Me  rite  J^ 

Largel}'^  inheriting  the  instincts  of  a  warrior  ances- 
try and  a  military  nation,  Prince  Bismarck  is  a  soldier 
by  nature,  a  stiitesman  only  by  chance ;    and  even  his 

statesmanship  is  of  the  military  order. 
^eariiiK  Abovc  all   thinffs,   his  figure  is  that  of  a 

very  powerful  fighting-man  —  a  William 
AVallaee  or  a  Wallenstein ;  and  no  more  perfect  idea 
could  be  got  of  a  mediaeval  knight  in  armour,  terrible  to 
foes,  than  when  the  Chancellor  appears  mounted  on  a 
heavy  charger,  in  his  shining  cuirass  and  eagle- 
crested  helm.  He  never  allows  his  countrymen  to 
I'orget  that,  though  the  highest  civil-servant  of  the 
Empire,  he  is  also  a  Prussian  General  of  Cavalry;  and 
Parliament  is  reminded  of  the  predominating  nature  of 
the  Government  which  it  supports,  when  it  is  addressed 
by  the  Eeichskanzler  in  the  undress  uniform  of  his  re- 
giment, with  a  sword  at  his  side.  Often  in  the  course  of 
his  career,  when  crossed  and  thwarted,  he  has  bitterly 
regretted  that  he  did  not  ent«r  the  army  when  young; 
and   taJl^ing   once   of   the   Due  de    Gramont  and  the 
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shameful  fiasco  he  made  in  1870,  he  vowed  he  would 
have  acted  very  differently  in  1860  had  things  gone 
aji^inst  him.  "He  would  have  at  once  joined  a  regi- 
ment," he  said,  ^*  and  never  more  let  himself  be  seen 
alive  again,  to  be  flouted  by  the  old  wives  of  Berlin 
and  pelteil  with  their  dishclouts." 

When  the  Prince  celebrated  his  seventieth  birthday 
(188.")),  one  very  formidable  contingent  of  his  con- 
gratulators  Wiis  formed  by  the  Ge/iM  Jiismarciiana,  or 
Clan  Bismarck,  which  had  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  (lermanv  to  present  the  illus-  iorv*mimar7 
trious  head  of  the  house  with  an  album 
containing  the  portraits  of  all  these  members  of  his 
tribe.  The  Chancellor  said  he  was  glad  to  see  about 
him  so  many  of  those  InMring  his  name  in  the  King's 
uniform.  They  had  all  had  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  servinii^.  no  Ifss  the  Markgraves  and  Electors  of 
I5nind«'nburt;,  than  the  various  Kings  of  Prussia,  as  well 
as  tht»  pn'stiit  (Jrrinan  Kniperor,  with  fe(»lings  of  loyalty 
and  obiMlicnce  ;  and  as  long  as  th<»  race  of  Bismarck 
rontinu^'il  to  1m*  represented  by  such  men,  it  would  be 
w«-ll  with  it.  His  contijh'nce  in  tin*  armv,  he  said,  was 
>ti*adfast,  and  it  was  this  trust  which  had  supported 
him  in  th(*  execution  of  his  policy.  Thought  and 
action  ; /iV////  t//f(/  7//af)  must  go  han<l  in  hand.  The 
armv  miirht  have  had  no  warlike  work  to  do  for  the 
la>t  fourteen  vears,  but  still  the  otHcers  of  the  (lerman 
armv  wen*  the  best  in  the  world,  and  pow(»rful  instru- 
ments for  pres«»rving  peace;  and  he  was  proud  U*  feel 
that  he,  t<M),  was  a  Prussian  othccr. 
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But  there  is  no  Prussian  officer  who  does  not  feci 
equally  proud  of  him  as  a  comrade,  for,  taken  all  round, 
there  is  probably  no  man  of  finer  physique  in  all  the 

German    army.       At   a    Court   where  the 

His  physique.        ^   .  n      j.   n  j  r    l\ 

Princes  are  all  tall,  and  some  oi  the 
Generals  look  like  giants,  there  is  no  one  who  overtops 
or  outweighs  the  honorary  Colonel  of  the  Magdeburg 
Cuirassiers.  For  he  stands  six  feet  two  in  his  boots*— 
and,  though  a  septuagenarian,  as  straight  as  an  iron  rod 
— is  broad  in  proportion,  and  when  heaviest  (in  1S79) 
scaled  close    upon    twenty    stone. f      The    Chancellor's 

•  On  ouo  of  the  posts  of  the  door  of  the  study  at  FritHlricbsrah  the 
]ioi<rht  of  cacli  membor  of  the  Chancellor's  family  was  solemnly  it-gfe- 
tored  on  tlio  last  day  of  1880  by  the  Prince  hinLself ;  and  the  prnciHt^l 
iiiscri}»H()ii8.  which  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  arc  as  follows,  the  mcJisupe- 
iiu'nts  \)ou\^  pven  in  centimetres  : — Prince  Bismarck,  6  ft.  2  in. ;  Couni 
Herbert  (liis  elder  son)  <)  ft.  1^  in. ;  Count  William  (his  sectmd  wm 
C)  ft.  O.V  in.;  Rautzau  (Count  Rjintzau,  the  Prince's  soniu-lawl.  5  ft- 
10.\  in. :  Johanna  (Princess  Bismarck),  "  standing  on  tip-toe,"  5  ft.  SJ  in.; 
Marie  (Countess  Rantzau)  5  ft.  8  in.  Thus  we  find  that  the  avera|^• 
height  of  the  six  members  of  the  family  is  slightly  oTor  5  ft.  11  in, 

t  In  18S3  a  Kissingen  newspaper  published  the  following  statistics  of 
the  Chancellor's  weiglit,  as  taken  during  the  few  previous  years  nt  that 
watering  place  :— In  1874,  207  lb.  (German) ;  187(5,  219  lb. ;  1877,  2;>'  W^i 
1S7^,  -24:^  lb.;  1S79,  i>t7  1b.;  laso.  237  lb.;  1882,232  lb.;  1883,  202  11.. 
The  English  j»ound  is  equal  to  aliout  1  /,j  of  the  German  ditto.  GonjracutinjT 
on  these  tiijfures,  a  note-writer  in  the  PriH  Mall  Gazette  remarkixl :— " In 
1S74.  when  the  KuUnrlxOinpf  was  at  its  height,  he  weigluHl  207  Hi. 
(German),  rising  gnidually  to  21;^  lb.  in  1878.  out  of  satisfaoti<m 
prt'sumnbly  at  the  results  of  the  Berlin  Congress  and  his  victr»rT 
over  Prince  GortehakoiT.  and  even  to  247  lb.  in  1879,  when  he  Iwl 
secured  Austria  for  an  ally.  The  domestic  squabbles  of  succiHMling  years, 
liowever,  S4^em  to  have  told  upon  him  somewhat,  for  from  the  chiiwx  ol 
l.S71>,  he  sank  slowlv  to  232  lb.  in  1882,  and  then,  with  a  tn^meudous 
drop,  to  202  lb.  in  the  present  year  (1883).  Tlie  loss  of  30  lb.  in  a  iwehT- 
luonth  iscjuite  j»ortent(>us,  and  calculattHl  to  agitate  a  nervous  worW  eveu 
more  tluwi  an  article  in  the  Xorfh  Germnn  Gazette.  But  eonsidcriujEr  l'^** 
inteniatioual  importance  of  Prince  Bismarck's  weight,  ought  we  not  to 
have  bulletins  eoncer»«'ng  it  more  freq^i*»utlr     «Hy,  once  a  fortnight.* 
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pr^>win}:^  bulk  and  obesity  bad  begun  to  tell  seriously  on 
bis  bealtb  and  power  of  work,  but  a  new  lease  of  vigo- 
rous life  was  grranted  bim  when,  after  long  and  beart- 
breaking  seareb  among  drugs  and  doctors,  be  at  last 
discovered  bis  '*  Hanting  '*  in  tbe  person 
of  Dr.  Schweninger  —  a  physician  whom  "HautinK- 
he  rewarded  with  a  chair  at  Berlin,  in  spite  of  a  storm 
of  protest  from  tbe  Faculty  against  tbe  appointment  of 
a  man  whom  thev  deemed  unworthv  to  be  in  their  midst, 
b«>th  on  scientific  and  moral  grounds.  When  cpiestioned 
on  tbe  subjt*i»t  in  tbe  Prussian  Chamber,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Worship  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  Chancellor's 
•*  Banting "  had  once  come  into  conflict  with  the 
criminal  law,  but  contended  that  the  services  of  the 
"  nameless  doctor,"  as  he  was  call(»d,  **  to  the  j)erson  of 
our  leading  statesman,  were  meritorious  enough  to  make 
it  [)ossiMc  for  us  t<>  overlook  his  moral  delin(ju(»ncies/' 
IiiLrnititude  to  his  Ix'ncfactors  is  certainly  not  one  of 
the  Cliaiicellor's  failings:  and  the  Schweninger  inci- 
dnt,  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  (»lse  in  his  wlioh* 
career,  |)rove<l  that,  wlien  his  mind  is  made  up.  In*  is  not 
to  br  baulked  of  his  purpose  by  the  mere  wag^nng  of 
the  World's  prudish  tongu(». 

H\  a  process  of  treatm(*nt  which  was  as  ^'Hective  as 
it  was  sin»j>Ie  -  <'onsisting  mainly,  it  is  un<lerstood,  in 
the  int^'rdictinii  of  li(|uids  at  his  patient's  medals — Dr. 
S('hweiiini;«T  su<-<Trdrd  in  mitigating  th«»  varitais 
n»Tv«>us  and  st<»niaehie  ailments  which  ha<l  In-gun  to 
make  life  a  jjlivsieal  burden  t<»  the  Chane<*ll<>r,  as  well  as 
in    n-<t<»rini;   his   frame   t<>   s(>mething   like   its  previt»us 

•       • 

/  / 
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symmetry.     Of  that  frame  the  most  imposing  feature  is 
naturally  the  head,  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  rough- 

hewn  out  of  a  rugged  block  of  granite,  and 
ceiiors  firmly  planted  on  a  bust  of  iron.     A  cele- 

crauiology.  *'      *- 

brated  sculptor  at  Berlin — Professor  Fritz 
Schapor — has  modelled  the  Chancellor's  bust  according 
to  accurate  measurements  taken,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  present  our  readers  with  the  following  remarks  on 
that  work  of  art  from  the  pen  of  a  leading  German 
litterateur :  ^ — 

"  Apart  from  its  conspicuous  artistic  qualities,  this  bust  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  perfect  truth  to  nature.  The  sculptor  succeeded  in 
inducing  the  Chancellor — who,  with  his  manifold  occupations,  has  a 
well-foundi.'d  and  inti'Uigiblc  aversion  to  all  artists,  photographers, 
etc. — to  place  himself  patiently  at  his  disposal  for  artistic  purposes: 
and  thus  he  enjoyed  the  rare  favour  of  being  allowed  to  take  precise 
and  detailed  measurements  of  the  Chancellors  head.  The  result  L*  a 
bust  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  its  living  prototype. 

"Prince  Bismarck's  cranial  formation  is  a  very  extraordinary  one. 
The  h«'ad  of  our  Chancellor,  as  its  measurement  shows,  is  by  no 
means  so  big  as  it  seems  to  be,  and  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  his 
body  is,  indeed,  rather  small  than  large.  Of  uncommonly  strong 
develo])m(nit  is  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone.  Above  the  eyes 
and  the  root  of  tln^  nose  the  forehead  forms  itself  into  a  most  re- 
markable ])r()tuberance,  and  then,  receding  pretty  sharply,  rises,  and 
forms,  in  its  line  to  the  apex  of  the  skull  above  the  ears,  the  segment 
of  a  circle  almost  regular.  The  occiput  falls  away  pretty  abruptly 
(and  Hatly),  ''  and  is  of  exceptional  strength  about  where  it  joins  the 
neck.  Of  classic  beauty  of  outline  are  the  eyes  and  the  profile  of  the 
nose.''  (The  high-cut,  arching  nostrils  of  the  Chancellor  give  him 
the  apj)earance  in  photographs  of  having  something  like  a  rt'tro**^^ 
nose — with  which,  indeed,  he  generally  figures  in  French  and  Engliiii 

*  Dr.  Paul  Lindau,  iu  his  '*  Berlhier  Brief e  "  (dated  6ih  Jane,  1885!  i(^ 

the  Cologne  Gazette. 
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cAricature« ;  but  his  nasiil  organ  is  of  quito  aristocratic  fonn,  tliough 
a  trifle  snuill,  p<Thaps,  in  pro|>ortion  to  the  size  of  his  head.)  "But 
inoftt  striking  of  all  is  the  massive,  clean-cut  chin,  which  S€H*ins 
cap;il>h'  of  splitting  iron,  and  the  bushy  eyt^brows  of  most  unusual 
length  an<l  stnMiijth*'  (looking,  inde«'d,  almast  like  horns).  "The 
liiw«*r  half  of  the  bniw  is  deeply  furrowetl,  the  upjx^r  one  remarkably 
smooth  and  shiny. 

**  1  tliought  it  would  be  inten^sting  to  bring  the  skull-formation 
of  Princ«»  Hismurck  to  the  tost  of  phrenology,  ami  the  result  of  my 
investigation  was  certainly  well  calculat^^l  to  stn»ngthen  considerably 
th#*  jwlhernnts  of  the  much-tx>ntested  dix'trines  (»f  (»all  and  Scheve  in 
their  Ix'lief  of  this  science.  Some  of  tlieir  principles,  indeed,  wen» 
startlingly  contirriM'd.  According  to  Scheve,  the  knotty  protulMMimce 
of  the  low«T  part  of  the  brow,  alH)ve  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the 
eyebrows,  dfnot<'S  **  objective  sensi',"  "  sense  of  facts,"  "  time-sense  ;*' 
and  he  explains  it  to  nu^an  that  {H'rsons  with  a  strong  develo)»ment 
of  this  bump  liw  )mrticularly  cajMible  of  estimating  things  and  <*v<*nts 
in  tln-ir  trur  ami  unadultcratiMl  light.  Likewise  tlie  (Chancellor's) 
s<*ns4>  of  (»nb*r,  tii;nn*s,  and  especially  jest,  is  strongly  marki»<l.  Th<» 
upi»'r  jK»rtioii  of  tlie  brow  reredes  a  little  at  tirst,  but  then  assumes 
a  strikiiivrly  vault«'<i  form  ;  and  to  cninial  shape's  of  this  kind,  phre- 
n<»l<»jv  M'%>>ii;n>i  til*'  hu'ulty  of  (■ompari'^on  (middle  of  the  tippfi*  brow) 
and  «»t  dtMluetion.  ami  tiiially.  the  i«l«*al  sense,  euthnsiasin,  patriotism, 
iV<-.  (liii:h«>t  and  n»«»Nt  foiward  part  rif  side  ln-ad)  ;  and  th«->«'  portion^ 
of  I»i>.inarekV  htad  an*  of  di'^pro|M»rtionat«ly  stmng  de\«'lnpnifnt.  <  )n 
tin*  otImt  hand,  the  l»unip  of  xi-neration  top  of  tlie  fonliead  is 
but  ni«Hhiat«l\  niarktd  "  (the  s<ulptor  liinisrlt  thinks  otluTwisi')  ; 
**  ""ti'Mj;^''-!'  i>  iMFjeN  oh-nre,  uncommonly  stroni;  is  self  appreciation 
(S'th^t'i* t'lilih.  and  tirnmc^s  is  >|uit»'  abnormally  s«i.  In  these  respects 
tin*  c«.nti:jnration  of  l>i^man'k  s  head  is  quite  extraordinary.      lU'sidrs 

thj^,  tin t  ipnt    his   two  \rry  pnnninent    convexities  alMMit  as  hii^h 

as  tie-  cMnrha  of  flu*  »Mr  ais'l  th«'si*.  a«*cordinij  to  the  craniolngi^»ts, 
«lcn"t<'  h»\«*  of  children,  a>  wfll  as  power  of  m<*nt.'il  concentration  on 
anv  part  i. Ill  ir  <t'.icit.  l>nt  the  «*ranium  «»f  our  ('hancellor  shows 
l*»-rf«M-t  holhiw  »  \\  Im*!"**  the  phrcnoluni-^ts  look  for  hope,  h»ve  of  praise, 
aijd  tin-  aili-'tic  Mii^'.  ,  ,  .  Most  stroni^ly  of  all  di'Veloped,  there- 
fore, in  thi>  Wonderful  head — to  recapii'date  bii»-fly  are  the  sens** 
l..r  »vent^  and  things,  the  f.icnlts  of  ili-duclioii,  tirmness  (of  purjM>M*), 
and  lo\«'  of  childreiL 
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"  As  accident  would  have  it,  when  I  entered  the  sculptor's  studio, 
the  three  busts  of  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  Richard  Wagner,  confrontni 
me  in  a  row — truly  three  of  the  most  marvellous  heads  that  one  can 
see  anywhere  -and  beside  which  all  others  look  more  or  less  in- 
signilicant."  (We  may  here  remark,  as  the  result  of  our  own 
in<|uiries  and  examinations  in  the  sculptor's  studio,  tliat  Wagner 
had  a  much  bigger  head  than  either  Bismarck  or  Moltke.  What 
strikers  on(?  chiefly  about  Moltke's  head,  is  its  beautifully  symmetrical 
form  and  ])erft'ct  poise ;  while  that  of  Bismarck  is  mainly  reinark- 
Mble  for  its  rugged  bulk  and  strength,  and  for  its  abnormal  brettdth 
above  tlie  ears.  Neither  the  line  from  the  chin  to  the  crown,  nor 
that  from  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  is,  said  the  sculptor,  of  phenomenal 
length.  Speaking  of  heads  generally,  Professor  Scliaper  expresseil 
liis  preference  for  the  proportions  and  form  of  Goethe's,)  * 

It  is  not  too  mucli  to  say  that.,  in  spite  of  all  the 
(jualities  lod^i^ed  in  this  wonderful  head  of  Bismarck's, 
he  never  could  have  accomplished  his  work  without  that 
Physical  Herculean  frame  and  iron  constitution  which 
have  carried  him  beyond  the  allotted  span 
of  human  life,  while  so  many  of  his  subordinates  have 
been  literally  crushed  to  death  by  the  burden  of  Empire- 
making,  ^linister  after  minister  has  gone  to  the  wall, 
diplonuitists  have  died  of  softening  of  the  brain,  ami 
overwork  has  carried  ofi'  many  of  his  mere  mechanical 
helpers  ;  but,  after  a  long  life  of  superhuman  care  and  toil, 
the  master  still  walks  erect,  and  is  still  ever  found  in  the 
thickest  of  the  fray.  '*  Patrice  inscrviendo  coMSumor''  \^ 
a  favourite  motto  of  the  Chancellor's  (which  he  once 
wrote  in  an  album)  ;  but  there  is  no  one  of  his  age  who 

•  A  Berlin  liaUer  once  related,  as  the  n^sult  of  hia  phrenolt)giojl 
cxjH'riciice,  tlmt.  of  all  (i«'rinan  trilx's.  the  MiH^klenhurgers  had  the  higgi'st 
ln»ads  :  Imt  that  no  Mfcklenl>urgcr  ever  required  »o  largtd  a  hat  as  the  lonl 
of  Varzin. 
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has  emei^^  from  the  political  battles  of  the  last  five- 
mod-twenty  years,  so  unscathed  and  unoonsomed  as 
himself. 

"  If  I  were  only  to  do  half  my  duty/'  said  Bismarck 
onoe,  in  Parliament  (March,  1877),"Ishould  have  to  work 
from  ten  to  fifteen  hours  a  day  ;  and  I  did  so,  too,  for  a 
long  time.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  strength  of  the 
strongest,  and  I  can  do  it  no  longer."  Once  (in  1880) 
he  oomplaioed  of  being  "  dead-beat "  {todt-mitle),  and  in 
recent  years  his  pliysical  decrepitude  has  been  a  favourite 
theme  for  him  to  descant  upon,  especially  when  he  found 
it  necessary  to  manipulate  his  parliamentary  foes  with 
the  prospect  of  his  resignation.  But  with  all  his  bodily 
ailments  he  still  gets  through  an  immense  amount  of 
work,  and,  however  fagged  out  he  may  feel,  the  cheery 
sound  of  the  boater's  hollo,  to  quote  his  own  fable  of  the 
weariiHl  huntsman,*  never  fails  to  inspire  him  with  fresh 
activity  and  zeal.  But  it  is  not  merely  work  of  the  most 
(litlicult  kind  ever  perfurnunl  that  has  failed  to  kill  him  ; 
he  has  survived  a  mode  of  life  to  which  millions  of 
imitators  would  have  lon^  ajjo  succumbed,  for  Bismarck 
has   prubably  been  the   hardest  liver   of  his   day    and 

j^ener.ition.t 

He  has  always  been  a  great  eater,  a  deep  drinker, 
and  a  heavy  smoker.     In  his  earlier  days,  indeed,  he  was 

•  8<f  p.  427.  nnif, 

t  Saypi  Dr.  BiiM*h : — "  In  April,  1878,  one  day  at  (linn<*r  ho  spoke  of 
hiiiiM-lf  AM  'an  nIil  inan;*  the  Pnnce.HH  mtor|MN»ecl,  *  Wh/,  yim  are  only 
hixtT-thn*<*/  and  h<*  n^jifincnl.  *  Yet) ;  but  I  havealwayH  live<l  liard  and  faat ;  * 
thi'H.  turning  to  m«>.  aililed,  '  By  hard.  I  mean  that  I  alwaya  did  what  I 
hail  to  du  with  all  uiy  mi^ht ;  whatever  rvally  Hueetvded  1  paid  for  with 
uiy  Walth  awl  Htn*U(rth.*  ** 
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what  the  Germans  call  a  "chain-smoker" — ^a  species  of 

the  weed-consuming  genus  whose  morning  and  night 

^ ,  is  connected  by  a  cable  of  ciijars,  each  link 

A  heavy  J  o         ' 

smoker.  ^£  whicli  is  lighted  at  the  stump  of  its  pre- 
decessor. Bismarck  has  related  that  in  this  way  he  hjvs, 
for  example,  smoked  all  the  way  from  Cologne  to  Berlin, 
a  railway  journey  of  about  ten  hours.  "  Happy  man!" 
once  sighed  Gambetta  to  a  friend  who  was  talking  to 
him  about  the  German  Chancellor;  "Happy  man! 
beer  and  smoke  agree  with  him."  He  might  have 
added  that  everything  agreed  with  him,  and  that  the 
more  he  drank  the  better  he  felt. 

During  the  French  war  Bismarck  related  how  he 
had  once  grown  "all  wrong  in  the  inner  man/'  and 
A  deep  '^^^^'  even    "  two  days'  hunting   and  fresh 

air  had  done   nothing  for  him."      But  at 
last,  according  to  Dr.  Busch,  he  hit  upon  a  remedy — 

**  I  wont  tlie  dav  after  to  the  cuirassiers  at  Brandenbunr,  who 
had  been  getting  a  new  cup.  I  was  to  drink  out  of  it  first  and 
haiulsd  it,  and  tlien  it  was  to  go  round.  It  might  have  held  a  bottle. 
1  h(^ld  my  breatli,  drank  it  out  to  the  last  drop,  and  set  it  dowu 
enij)ty.  1  astonished  them  greatly,  for  tliey  didn't  expect  much 
fiom  men  of  the  jx^n.  But  it  was  the  Gottingen  way.  TTie 
remarkable  thing,  thougli  perhaps  there  was  little  in  it,  was  that  I 
was  never  so  right  inside  as  in  the  four  weeks  after  tliat.  I  tried  to 
cure  myself  in  the  same  way  on  otljer  occasions,  but  I  never  had 
siicli  delightful  success  again.  I  remember  too,  once  when  we 
were  at  the  Letzlingen  hunt  witli  Frederick  William  IV.,  one  of 
those  ])uzzle-l)ottles  of  the  time  of  Frederick  William  I.  was  emptie<l 
at  a  draught.  It  was  so  made  that  the  drinker  could  not  put  the 
mouth  of  the  liorn,  wliich  might  hold  three-quarters  of  a  bottle,  tt^ 
his  li])s,  and  yet  lie  was  not  allowed  to  spill  a  single  drop.  I  took  it 
up  and  eni])tied   it,  though  it  was   very  dry  champagne,  and  not  u 
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igle  drop  fell  on  my  white  waistcoat.  The  company  stared  when 
Baid,  *  Another.*  But  the  King  said,  *  No,  there  must  be  no  more/ 
id  the  thing  had  to  remain  so.  Formerly,  feats  of  that  sort  were 
e  indisjK^nsable  passports  into  the  diplomatic  service.  They  drank 
e  weak-headed  ones  below  the  table,  then  they  asked  them  all  sorts 
things  which  they  wanted  to  know,  and  forced  them  to  make  all 
rts  of  concessions  which  they  had  no  authority  to  make.  They 
en  made  them  sign  their  names,  and  when  the  poor  fellows  grew 
ber  they  could  not  imagine  how  their  signatures  got  there.'* 

*'  Once,"  said  the  Chancellor,  "  I  never  thought  of 
le  amount  I  was  drinking.  What  things  I  used  to 
o — the  heavy  wines,  especially  the  Burgundies!"  In 
is  wild  youth  a  mixture  of  champagne  and  porter  used 
)  be  his  favourite  beverage,  but  gradually  he  improved 
n  this  potation.  With  a  heavy  drinking  friend  (Dietze) 
ear  Magdeburg,  "  he  had  once,  in  five  or  six  hours,  shot 
hundred  and  sixty  hares.  After  the  sport  was  over,  he 
ad  been  with  Moltke,  where  he  had  tasted  a  new  kind 
f  drink,  a  sort  of  punch  made  with  champagne,  hot 
ea,  and  sherry,  an  invention  of  the  great  strategist." 

Once  he  laid  it  down  that  '  red  wine  was  the 
latural  drink  of  the  North  German,"  and  he  preferred 
0  see  his  countrymen  drinking  honest  brandy  to 
Huddling  their  heads  with  beer.  "  The  wide-spread 
ise  of  beer,''  he  remarked,  "  is  much  to  be  deplored. 
Jeer-drinking  makes  men  stupid,  lazy,  and  impotent, 
t  is  the  cause  of  all  the  democratic  pot-politics  which 
people  talk  over  it.  Good  corn-brandy  would  be  better." 
Jo,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  asked  his  servant, 
fter  once  returning  from  dining  with  the  King  (at 
/^ersailles),  ''  to  pour  him  out  a  glass  of  corn-brandy, 
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aad  thon  told  us  tliat  a  Getienit,  talking  of  drinks,  had 
laid  down  the  principle  :  '  Red  wine  for  children,  chun- 
pagne  for  men,  Schnapx  for  Gemrrals.'  "  About  Uw 
same  time  some  one  "  suggested  that  Saxer-traMt  ir»  nut 
wholesome,  and  the  Chancellor  said,  '  I  do  not  thiok  M 
I  eat  it  precisely  because  I  believe  it  to  be  ^ 
Bnt,  Engel,  give  us  a  Schnaps.'  "  A  couple  of  Gra 
li^Hiig  in  Warsaw  waj^ered  a  hundred  rouble*  as  ti» 
whether  their  Chancellor  drank  more  wine  or  beer,  ud 
applied  to  him  directly  for  a  settlement  of  the  patoL 
"  His  Highness,"  replied  his  secretary,  "directs  tne  to 
inform  you  that  you  are  both  right,  as  he  is  eqaftUy  iaai 
of  good  wine  and  good  beer,  and,  with  the  exceptiuo  of 
those  days  when  he  is  iU,  drinks  the  ooe  as  well  a»  tbe 
other."" 

Not  his  the  heart  that  could  be  cheered  by  Woe- 
ribbon  liquors ;  not  his  the  frame  sustainable  by  Hie 
sestlietic  cates  of  lily -worshippers.  It  is  port 
of  the  man's  attributes  which  have  secuivd 
him  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  couutr^'nien,  thit 
in  an  age  of  dyspepsia  and  dainty  pecking  at  hygienie 
dishes,  their  hungry  Chancellor  sits  down  to  his  meals 
like  an  Homeric  hero,  or  a  Saxon  lord  in  "  IvEnfaov," 
and  feeds  his  faithful  dog  with  his  own  hand  frutn  the 
trencher-remnants  of  his  copious  board.  It  is  a 
teresting  to  learn  that  the  chief  representative  ot  I 
"  one-man  power  "  in  politics  is  alho  virtually  a  ' 
meal  "  man.  "  To-day,"  he  once  said  musingly  dun 
the  French  war,  referring  to  the  amount  he  had  e 

■  We  i|iicj|f  lliU  litury  fixnii  Uie  A'uryrr  I)'<ir*eA«ir*U.         t  B 
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'tcMky  a  beebteak  and  a  half,  and  two  alioet  of  plieaaant.  It 
■  a  good  deal,  but  not  too  much,  as  it  is  my  only  meaL  I  break- 
Mt,  certainly ;  bnt  only  on  a  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and  a  couple 
'  cfCgx ;  i^tor  that  nothing  till  the  evening.  If  I  eat  too  much,  then 
!  am  like  the  boa-conatrictor,  but  I  can't  tleep."  ^ 

And  again : 

**  I  lee  Uiat  I  eat  too  much,  or  perhaps  too  much  at  a  time.  I 
saa*t  get  out  of  the  stupid  habit  of  eating  only  once  a  day.  Some 
ime  ago  it  was  even  worse.  I  used  to  drink  my  cup  of  tea  early  in 
iie  morning,  and  tasted  no  food  at  all  till  tive  o'clock  at  night.  I 
moked  *  e\*en  on,'  and  it  did  me  a  great  deal  of  harm.  Now  my 
loctors  make  me  take  at  least  a  couple  of  eggs  in  the  morning,  and 
[  don't  Hinoke  much.  But  I  ought  to  eat  oftener,  only  if  I  take 
Lny thing  late  I  am  kept  awake  all  night  digesting  it" 

An  irreverent  Frenchman  once  remarked  that,  **  it 
the  Colossus  ever  died,  it  would  be  in  consequence  of  a 
x>Iossal  fit  of  indigestion ;  "  and,  indeed,  the  Chancellor 
las  fre<{uently  exposed  himself  to  danger  in  this  respect. 
Jiicv  \w  remarked  that  he  was  very  fond  of  "hard- 
x)ile<l  eirvts^  tln>ujfh  now  he  could  only  manage  three, 
3ut  tile  time  was  wlien  he  could  make  awav  with 
?leven."  **  In  our  family,"  he  said  upon  another 
)Ccasion,  **  we  are  all  great  eaters.  If  there  were  many 
n  the  country  with  such  a  capacity,  the  State  could  not 
wist.  1  should  have  to  emigrate."  And  again,  "If  I 
im  to  work  well,  I  must  be  well  fed.  I  can  make  no 
irojK-r  pea<*e,   if  they  don't  give  me   proper  food  and 

*  Writing  to  Iuh  wife  in  1S.VJ,  from  Ls£ic*nki,  in  Poland,  bo  t<*Atifi(Hl 
«i  till*  h*iirtiii(*?*H  of  luM  A|)|N*tito:  **  AlN)V(*-UK*iitione<l  toa,  whi«>h  I  jimt 
Irauk.  coiihinUMl,  by  tht'  wiiy,  not  only  of  t<*a,  bat  sIho  of  (*off(H*,  nix  cgpi. 
}inH*  kiiiiU  <if  iiu>nt.  fnkfN.  and  a  l>ottl«*  of  Bonlt^nux ;  and  fmm  th<*  birsrh 
vbirh  1  have  nln'Aily,  early  in  the  inoniinf?.  niaile  in  it,  yon  would  8i*e  that 
hi*  journe\  lia4  not  iUnu*  nu*  any  harm/* 
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drink ;  that  is  part  of  my  pay," — which  reminds  one  of 
the  reply  of  Clearchus  to  the  envoys  of  the  Persian 
King — '*  that  there  was  no  one  who  would  dare  to  talk 
to  the  Greeks  of  a  truce  without  first  supplying  them 
with  a  breakfast."* 

''  M}^  only  objection  to  their  house,"  wrote  Bismarck 
of  his  French  colleague  at  Frankfort  (Count  Montessuy), 
**  is  that  there  is  bad  eating  and  worse  drinking  in  it/' 
And  that  no  one  is  a  better  judge  of  good  fare,  may  be 
seen  from  the  gastronomic  disquisitions  with  which  he 
frequently  treated  his  companions  in  France.  Once, 
speaking  of  his  own  preferences,  "  he  came  to  talk  of 
caviare,  the  difl'erent  kinds  of  which  he  characterised 
with  the  feeling  of  an  amateur/'  "  In  my  yomig  days," 
he  said  upon  another  occasion,  "  when  I  lived  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,t  I  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  inhabitants, 
such  as  Ceres  did  when  she  revealed  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture to  mankind  ;  in  fact,  I  taught  them  how  to  roast 
ovsters." 

But,  a  propos  of  agriculture,  this  brings  us  to  speak 
of  Bismarck's  devotion  to  everything  connected  ^ith 
that  heaven-sent  art.  The  Chancellor's  Elysium  is  the 
country.  It  is  told  how  the  tears  came  into  i^veofthe 
his  eyes  when,  in  one  of  his  suburban  walks  «*"°*'^- 
when  at  school  in  Berlin,  he  once  more  saw  a  plough. 
''  Believe  me,"  said  the  Princess  of  her  husband  once, 
with  natural  exaggeration,  "a  turnip  interests  him  more 
than  all  your  politics."     "  I  am  quite  home-sick,"  he 

*  Xonoplion's  *'  Anabasis,'    book  ii.,  chap.  3. 
t  Sw  p.  23,  Vol.  I. 
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wroti'  in  one  of  his  earlier  letters,  '*  for  country,  wood- 
side,  and  laziness,  with  the  indispensable  addition  of 
lovinff  wives,  and  trim,  well-behaved  children/'  **  What 
I  like  best,"  he  once  said,  **  is  to  l>e  in  well-greased  top- 
boots,  far  away  from  civilisation."  The  sijjht  of  nature 
makes  him  happiest,  and  inspires  him  with  his  finest 
tliou<^hts.  Thus  it  was  that  his  features  assumed  that 
ni»bly  serious  and  almost  prophetic  expression  which 
marks  his  portrait  by  I^^nbach — one  of  the  best  extant. 
**  We  were  enj^aj^ed  in  conversation,"  said  the  Prince  to 
Dr.  Husch.  **and  I  hapjx*ned  to  l<M>k  upwards  at  a 
passing:  tlit^ht  of  birds.  Suddenly  Lenbach  exclaimed, 
'  HoM  hard  I  that  will  do  capitally;  keep  quite  still  I' 
and  so  forthwith  made  the  sketch  " — which  is  reganled 
as  brtrayin«^  more  of  the  inn(»r  soul  of  the  man  than 
any  of  the  numerous  other  portraits  of  the  Chancellor.* 
Wr  hav<»  alreailv  had  incidental  occasion  to  refer  to 
JJi^niarcks  athlftie  accomplishments — to  his  prowess  as 
a  fen<-er,  lnsen<lurinijf  strenj^^th  as  aswimnuT, 

I   .  1*    1      1  '11  '1  11*^'  t  Itiirul  iiurNuit-*. 

Ills  i^raceiul  skill  as  a  rider,  and  Ins  triumphs 

as  an  anhnt  sjMU'tsman.t      Ihit  theM»  were  the  [)assions 

•  Till"*  iNirtniit  l»v  I^'iilmrli  ImiiL-s  in  tlic  Natlmial  (inlltTV  nt  B<»rliii; 
nri'l    ;irfth«r    l»v    tin*    •gmii*    haiitl    wji«*    Niilh»i'<|u»*ntly   fXtviitril    fi»r    Pn|H' 

|>'..    X  111         S««'  p.     ''U'»*^.  'Iiitr. 

i  Wi-  iiiiirlit  rvin  l>:i\r  ;hMih1  his  fun**'  jis  a  pu^iJiHt.aH  will  ii|ijwiirfriini 
till-  f-ll"wiu;r  **tory  tn|i|  l»y  tlif  Cliaiiri'llur  hiiii-»rlf,  act'onliii}^  to  Dr. 
Ilu-ili  *  I  wii'i  p»iutr  li'HHf  latf  om*  rvniiiiir  it  niu.Ht  ha\««  Ui-n  in  tlir 
y-.ir  1^17  \s\\i-u  I  itu't  :\  man  \s\\'»  )ia<l  liad  too  niiK'li.  an<I  \vant<Ml  to  {liok  n 
«|ii:irr»l  witli  nil*.  Wlu-n  1  nplmrKlcd  liini  f«»r  lii«*  ofTt^nnivf  lnntrii<iCi'  I 
f  "jii'l  h»'  i^a**  an  ol«l  ai'(|naintan4*<'.  I  think  it  was  in  tht»  JapTstra-Mv 
W.-  h.i<l  nut  nut  fur  a  lunvr  tinir.  and  wht-n  In*  |»nHMiMMl  to  nn*  tuptt*)  ^urli. 
:iii<l-ii<li  a  )>Ia«'f.  1  wmt  witii  liini.  th«tii<;h  ho  ha<l  rjrarly  Imtl  tMioii^h. 
Afti  r  \%i   hal  '-nr  In-.t.  hnwi*\i-r.  In*  fril  a-^h'fji.     Wrll.  iit*ar  us  wa.s  a  jiarty 
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and  amusements  of  liis  youth  and  middle  age.  It  is 
true  he  may  even  yet  be  seen  taking  a  constitutional 
canter  of  an  afternoon  in  the  Thiergarten,  and  with  a 
seat,  too,  as  firm  and  straight  as  the  youngest  cavaln' 
lieutenant ;  but  his  Nimrod  days  are  over,  his  taste  for 
bodily  feats  is  spent.  What  now  delights  him  most  is, 
in  '*  well-greased  boots,"  with  sturdy  staff  in  hand,  to 
wander  about  among  his  woods  and  fields — noting  the 
changing  aspects  of  Nature  and  the  progress  of  Li:* 
agricultural  operations,  or  the  state  of  his  numerous 
industries.  For  '*  he  is  at  once  farmer,  forester,  maiiu- 
I'acturer,  soldier,  diplomatist,  and  parliamentarian;  he 
owns  and  manages  breweries,  distilleries,  and  saw-milk, 
and  means  to  turn  paper-maker  as  well/'* 

As  a  consequence  of  these  multifarious  occupations, 
this  close  connection  of  his  with  the  practical  and 
material  world,  Bismarck  has  managed  to  preserve  that 

of  pooplo.  OIK'  of  wlioin  liad  also  had  more  than  was  good  for  him,  as  wn^ 
i'vidt'iit  from  his  hoisi^rous  behaviour.  I  was  quietly  driuking  inr  Wr 
My  being  s(>  quiot  vexed  liiin,  so  he  Ix^gau  to  taunt  me.  1  sat  still,  and 
that  mn<K'  hiiu  only  the  more  angry  ami  spitt'ful.  He  went  on  taunting 
me  louder  and  louder.  I  did  not  wish  for  a  *  row/  but  I  would  not  go  le>t 
lliey  should  think  I  was  afraid.  At  last  his  patieuce  seemed  exluiusto<L  h«' 
came  to  my  table  and  tlinrnten^Ml  to  throw  the  jug  of  beer  into  my  fact". 
and  that  was  too  mu«'Ii  for  me.  I  told  him  he  must  go,  and  when  he  tbi*n 
made  a  gesture  as  if  to  throw  it,  1  gave  ]>im  oue  under  the  cltin,  so  that  hf 
measured  his  h  iigtli  on  the  fh»or,  smashed  the  ehair  and  the  glass,  and 
went  (dean  to  tin'  wall.  The  hostess  eanu^  in,  and  I  told  her  she  might 
make  heiself  tpiite  easy,  as  1  would  jmy  for  the  broken  articles.  To  tht* 
eompany  1  ^aid,  *  You  see,  j:;eiitlemen,  that  I  sought  no  quarrel  and  you  an* 
witnesses  that  1  restrained  myself  as  long  as  I  eouhl,  but  I  was  not  g^'iu? 
to  let  him  pour  a  <^las8  of  beer  over  my  head  because  I  had  been  quietly 
drinking  mim'.  If  the  gentleman  has  lost  a  tooth  by  it,  I  am  sorry.  But 
I  aeted  in  self-defence.  Should  any  one  want  more,  here  is  my  card.'" 
'    Dl\  Busei. 
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ven  balance  of  mind,  the  lack  of  which  has  prevented 
ome  of  the  most  belauded  statesmen  and  parliament- 
Tians  of  his  time  from  ever  rising  above 

^  **  Sermons  in 

he  level  of  mystics  and  professors.  In  ^^odln^every- 
.11  the  German  Parliament  there  is  no  man 
vho  shows  himself  more  at  home  than  Bismarck  in 
natters  relating  to  agricultural  and  kindred  interests, 
ind  many  a  Libeialist  has  come  to  woeful  grief  in  the 
•ash  attempt  to  catch  the  Chancellor  tripping  in  the 
ield  of  farming  or  of  forestry.  If  ever  there  was  a  man 
vho  found  ''  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
)rooks,  and  sermons  in  stones,"  it  surely  was  the  lord  of 
i^arzin ;  who  scruples  not,  moreover,  to  take  Platt- 
leutsch  lessons  in  political  economy  from  his  tenants 
md  labourers,  and  to  question  the  rustics  on  his  property 
IS  Hamlet  conversed  with  the  gravediggers.  And  when 
le  is  worried  with  the  cares  of  his  office,  his  "  Pomer- 
mian  Tusculum,''  as  it  has  been  called,  rises  up  before 
lis  rnind's  eye  like  a  soothing  vision. 

"Tliis  is  the  first  time  for  many  a  clay,"  he  once  said,  "that  I 
lave  ha<i  a  couple  of  hours'  sound  and  satisfying  sleep.  I  used  at 
irst  to  lie  awake  full  of  all  sorts  of  thoughts  and  troubles.  Tlien 
V'arzin  would  suddenly  come  up  before  me,  perfectly  distinct  in  the 
iiinutc\st  ])articulars,  like  a  great  pictun*.  with  even  all  its  colours 
fresh — tlie  green  trees,  the  sunshine  on  the  sttans,  the  blue  sky  above. 
I  saw  every  individual  tree.  I  struggled  to  shake  the  thing  off,  but 
it  came  buck  and  worried  me,  and  when  at  last  I  ceased  to  see  it 
'>ther  things  came  in — reports,  notes,  despatches,  and  so  on,  till  I  fell 
3ver  al>out  morning." 

And  in  this  connection  we  may  here  quote  from  the 
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same  authority  what  the  Prince  said  upon  another  occa- 
sion, with  reference  to  his  habits  of  mental  work: — 

"  Even  as  a  child,  and  always  since  then,  I  have  gone  late  to  M, 

schioin   hofore   niichiight,    then  I  usually  fall  over   quickly,   Imt  1 

„  , .,     -  wake  up  soon  after  to  discover  that  it  is  hardlv  more 

Ilubits  of  men-  ' 

tal  work.  tlian  one  or  half-past,  and  all  sorts  of  things  come  into 

my  brain,  especially  if  any  injustice  has  been  done  me.  I  have  to 
turn  tliem  all  over.  I  then  write  letters  and  despatches,  natumllv 
without  getting  up,  in  my  head.  Formerly,  shortly  after  I  was 
tii-st  made  Minister,  I  used  to  get  up  and  write  them  down.  When 
I  read  tliem  over  in  the  morning,  they  were  worthless,  mere  plati- 
tudes, trivial  confused  stuff,  such  as  you  might  find  in  the  Van 
(iazt'tte  (of  Berlin).  I  don't  want  to  do  this,  and  would  muchnither 
sleep.  But  thinking  and  s})eculating  keep  going  on  in  my  brain. 
When  the  first  grey  dawn  begins  to  shine  on  my  1)ed,  I  fall  over 
again,  and  skiep  straight  on  till  ten  o'clock  and  sometimes  later." 

This  description  of  the  Chancellor's  mode  of  work 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  minute  picture  presented 
Modo  of  life  at     ^o  US  bj  Dr.  Busch  *  of  his  hero's  habits 

in  his  Varzin  retreat — that  retreat  to  which 
the  autumnal  steps  of  ministers  and  diplomatists  are 
bent,  as  to  the  Mecca-shrine  of  modern  diplomacy. 

"His  Highness  devot<*s  liimself  chiefly  to  seeking  refreslunont 
from  overwork  and  friction  in  the  rural  repose  and  ])ure  air  of  hi« 
Pomeranian  home,  occupying  himself  in  his  favourite  pursuit  of 
agriculture,  and  gratifying  his  ardent  love  of  Natura  He  does  not 
w(»ar  here  his  usual  town  dress,  a  cuirassier  uniform,  but  in  tlie 
house  a  black  suit,  and  white  cravat  with  pale  red  and  blue  flowers, 
and  out  of  doors  a  thick  grey  jacket  and  broad-brimmed  hat  with 
high  crown.  As  is  w(tll  known,  he  sufl^ered  for  some  years  from  8lee|>- 
lessness,  but  he  derived  nuich  benefit  in  this  i^espect  as  in  othersfrom 
Iiis  stay  at  Gast^'in  in  tlie  summer    of    1877.      This  improvemeut 

*  "  Nettie  Tagehuchshluttcr  "  (Now  Leaves  from  my  Diaiy). 
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eiuibl«'(l  him  to  rise  during  my  visit  much  earlier  than  formerly. 
Soon  afu*r  nine  o'clock  he  would  Ik^  out  for  a  walk,  accom])amed  by 
his  knoblKMl  Ktick  and  his  dogs. 

**Thf  day  |>aswH  somewhat  as  follows  :— Between  ten  and  eleven 
o*olock  the  Chancellor  with  his  familv  and  the  visitors  that  mav  1m^ 
stayinir  nit  down  to  an  English  breakfast.  He  himself  usually  takes 
a  gla.ss  of  milk  and  then  one  or  two  cups  of  cotiec^  with  toast  and 
two  soft  lM)iled  eggs.  Letters  and  telegrams  are  brought  to  him 
during  the  meal,  and  he  then  gives  instructions  how  they  an^  to  bo 
dealt  with.  Sliortiv  afterwanls  business  is  transact^nl  with  the 
farmers,  liaiiifrs,  and  woo<Im<*n  of  the  estate.  Betwwm  (me  and  two 
o'chM'k  a  rich'  or  a  drive  is  taken  in  an  o|H*n  carriage.  This  Ls  some*- 
times  often  extende<l  far  into  the  country,  p'rhaps  to  liK)k  at  a  new 
farm  building,  a  young  plantation,  or  the  progn^s  of  fit*Ul  work  ;  at 
another  time  to  Ik*  pre.s<'nt  at  the  tishing  of  one  of  the  |m)o1s,  or  to 
imy  a  visit  to  the  wo<kI  pa|H*r  mills,  but  very  frecjuently  the  object 
is  merely  exfrcisi»  and  fre^h  air.  Visits  to  or  fn)m  neighbours 
an»  th«»  «*xc<»ption  ;  |K)ssibly  iM>litieal  dillerenws  may  account  fur 
this. 

"  IVfviouR  to  the  Prine«»*s  stay  in  Varzin  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  of  1.^77,  he  could  not  Inar  the  fatigue  of  much  riding, 
lartifulurly  at  a  ;;alloj».  IWit  thr  l»«MH'tit  (h'rivwl  at  (iastcin 
stn*ni:tlirinMl  him,  t«M>.  in  this  n-sjH'ct.  In  tlie  OrtoluT  <lays  of  that 
y<*ai'  th#*  tiin«*  to  whi.-li  my  d('':<Tij)tion  rflatrs  w<»  took  a  cir- 
<MiitouM  <Iriv«*  ov«-r  \vo«m1  and  tirld  roinul  a  gn*at  part  of  th«*  f.stat*'. 
Th«' < 'Ijancrllur,  with  ('mint  HfrlMTt,  a<'n)m)>anif(l  us  on  horsrbaek, 
fn'«|m-ntl\  ;^'Mllnpini;  <Mnsidrral»h*  distantTs. 

'•  TIm*  dinner  hour  is  al'out  half-past  live.  The  ('lian<*«*llor  fjMMJs 
liis  two  doi:s  from  tin*  tal»N*  with  lii>>  own  hands,  and  thr  sight  of  this 
Niiif^M-^t^'d  to  m«'  picturr-i  of  \V<Mlrn  with  his  two  wolv«'s. 
Att«r  dinn»T.  a  «up  ot  <!i»ir«'«*  is  tak«*n  in  tiio  billiard-r<M>ia,  wIhto 
th<'  I*rinr«'.  ;is  ha^  ln-.-n  mi-ntinn»*d,  usually  sits  smoking  a  pij"* 
in  fn»nt  of  tin*  tin*,  whiih  In*  orca^^ionally  ri'pl»'nish«»s  with  a  log  from 
i)i»*  li:tslvit  standiiiLj  n«ar.  At  aUait  t*"n  i»\'l«K'k  tt'a  is  k^tvimI  in  thr 
l'rin<'»'.>- >  iMiuiioir,  of  whirh  dining  my  stay  tin*  IVinco  did  not 
pal  tak«\  ppft-i  riii::  a  ;:la>s  of  milk  ;  and  at  about  half-)>a.sl  rlvven  tin* 
family  r«tin'  to  nst. 

**  It  niay  Im'  m«-nti'»n«'d.  linaljy.tliat  tli*'  IVintM^'s  tabh»  is  provided 
almost  t;\«.lusi\t'ly  v\  ith  v^hat  ha:>  been  rvarvd,  grown,  and  killed  U|>on 
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liis  property.  *  Almost  everything  eaten  here,'  said  the  Prince  tonif 
one  evening,  *  comes  from  my  estates — meat,  game,  vegetables,  ti>h. 
j>eaelios.  .aili chokes,  and  walnuts.  J  am  oblig(»d  occasiouully  lo  buy 
a  sheej)  from  one  of  my  t<'nants,  and  my  family  is  not  large  enough 
for  me  to  kill  my  own  beef.  I  get  that  from  Dif'tze,  who  eniplovRso 
many  pcM^ple  in  his  sugar  refinery.*  .  .  .  Tliough  he  has  for  some 
time  past  abandoned  outdoor  sports,  leaving  these  to  his  sons,  he  is 
as  fond  as  ever  of  wandering  about  his  park,  wliich  well  justitios  hu 
inclination.  It  is  as  extensive  as  it  is  l»eautiful,  presenting  the  m<»>i 
varie<l  and  attractive  scenes.  Splendid  l)eeches,  oaks,  and,  in  some 
jilaces,  groujis  of  redlmrk  lii-s  rear  their  toj)8  above  the  underwood  of 
tlie  hills  or  the  grass  and  moss  of  the  gentle  declivities.  Winding 
paths  over  hill  and  dab;  lur«^  the  rambler  on,  and  make  him  for^l 
fatigue.  Occasionally  om^  emerges  on  a  carriage  road  affonlingaviow 
of  a  distant  woodt^l  hilL  On  the  edge  of  that  i)ortion  of  the  park. 
adjacent  to  the  grubbed-up  wood  before  referred  to,  conspicuous  by 
its  daik  gi-ey  furrows,  is  a  large  waveless  lake,  with  rushes  and  water 
lilies,  in  which  tree  sunnnits  and  clouds  are  reflect^^  wnth  remarkable 
vividnt'ss.  Here  an<l  there  a  bench  fixed  on  the  mossed  and  sheltemi 
si(l(^  of  a  tine  l»eei!h  invites  forest  and  meditation.  The  Prince  knows 
every  large  tree  on  the  place.  Jle  set^ns  to  have  made  hiiusi'lf 
acquainted  N\itli  every  inch  of  his  teiritory.  Tlie  night,  the  mo<.'ii» 
and  the  slais,  too,  not  unfrerpiently  witness  his  wanderings,  and  we 
may  well  imagine  that,  in  such  undisturbed  solitude,  many  a  pn^- 
nant  thought  has  arisen  witliin  him,  to  be  afterwaitls  carried  into 
action  for  the  benefit  of  us,  the  peof)le  whom  lie  so  wisely  leads.  He 
often  spoke  to  me  of  his  observations  and  reflections  in  his  park, 
( )ne  (lav  he  i)leasantlv  described  how  he  had  watched  his  daws  teach 

•  1  b- 

their  vouuif  to  llv,  how  he  had  then  seen  them  lead  their  little  ones  to  the 
nei'dibouriiiLT  tield  to  their  worm  diet,  and  how  ultimately  thev  went 
'  like  giand  folks,  to  spc^nd  their  winter  in  the  town,  in  the  towers  of 
Srolp  and  Selilawe.' 

''  In  the  ))ublic-liouse  of  Varzin  live  the  police  sent  from  Berlin 
to  i)roteet  the  Piince  from  attempts  on  his  person.  It  nee<l  scarcely 
be  said  that  Varzin  has  telegraphic  connection  with  the  capitjil,  and  a 
postmaster,  throuirh  whose  liands  in  a  recent  vear  no  fewer  tliau 
OOO.OOo  letters  and  packets  and  some  10,000  telegrams  passed. 

"  The  Prince  being  accustomed  to  ivgard  Vaizin  as  a  place  for 
holitla^'  and  change  of  air,  it  miglit  have  been  ho|)ed  that  the  wurld 
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would  have  left  him  a«  far  as  possible  at  peace  during  his  stay  then». 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  *  You  would  scarcely  l>elieve  your 
eyea,*  related  one  of  the  Prince's  suite  to  me  ;  *  it  is  enough  to  terrify 
one,  the  sight  of  the  load  of  letters  with  which  an  othcious  public  try 
to  rob  him  of  his  summer  holiday/  In  vain  did  a  notice  ap{K*ar  in 
all  the  journals,  deprecating  the  continuance  of  thesis  troublesome 
oommunications.  This  only  seemed  to  augment  them,  and  the 
Bubjet-ts  dealt  with  were  idmost  as  numerous  as  the  envelope's. 
Every  device  was  employee!  to  induce  the  Chancellor  himself  to  of>eii 
thene  letters.  They  wen*  registered,  they  were  mark«»<l  *  to  bi»  per- 
nonally  opmed,*  or  Mm{)ortant  contents — please  to  read  yourself.' 
Sometimes  such  coiTeH|)ond«»nt»  addressed  themselves  to  the  Prince's 
secretar}',  Ijeginning  thus :  *  1  am  well  aware  that  you  have  litth^ 
time,  and  that  his  liiglnu^is  has  still  lesK,  but  I  venture  to  ho]N>  that 
AS  an  exception  you  will  favour  me  with  your  jittention.'  This  evil 
gratlually  took  such  ap|ialling  dimensions  that  the  Princt*  f«*lt  n<*ces- 
sitattfd  to  isHMv  a  j»ublic  onler  declining  to  receive  all  pi*ivat»»  letters 
not  evidently  enianHtin;^  from  relations  or  particular  friends."  * 

Hiiviiiff    tims    fortified    hiin.self    ajfiiinst    epistolary 
l>ef,rf,nirs,    the    Prince    found    it  equally  ne-     ,^.^,^„^n., 
res.siry   to   take  iih»asures   a<^ainst   the   j)er- 
sciual  importunity  of  bores.      **  On   the  same   side  of  the 
passai^e/'  continurs  l)r.  Husch, 

**  wi*  iioti««'«l    a    iii\sf«Tioti.^  l«)<)kini(   littN*  i^ite,  from   vlii*-h   a   spiril 

*  S'lv-^  tin- wi'll-infnriiHMl  writiT  nf  **  Priin'i-  Hi«»iimrt'k.  bv  oih'  nf  hi^ 
own  ('«.uiitrymfii  "  Ku*lol]i)i  Ijinl.iu  :  "  Tin*  bi'j^ijiiii:  h'tttTn  n'i'ti\i'il  liv 
n   man    \'ik»*    Prim'.*    ni-^nuink    iiiav    Im*   IIiitmHv    n'olvoni'd    l»v    tli'Hi«»an<N. 

•  •  • 

Soinr  tiiiif  .ipi.  w)i.Mi  till-  (  haiirillMr  wa^  ill  at  Var/.iii.  all  h'tt^Tn  nd«Iri"««»  d 
to  him.  whifji  wt-n-  n«»T  i.f  a  *«Trirtly  pri\af«'  t'lwirM«*t«*r.  wiTf  si'iit  bn«'k  t«» 
li^'rlin.  til  Ih»  tlnTf  r»'a«l  and  an*»\vi'n*d.  Tin*  i;T»'ut«'r  iiUfnl)«T  of  tli»'M* 
l»'tt*T"»  <*«nit;iin»'i|  •  iiiiiHt  liniiihli'  r*'i\M''s\'^ '-—if' hur/ct  in  k**'  tit/-in'ln,  -  v«'t 
'•rant»lv  niiv  nf  tI.i— i*  lM«<''i.»-iuor.lrtt»T.\vrit«T"*  had  anv  il  liin  on  thr  Prin«*«'. 
Ofi«»  of    th«-  nllirial".    \v|i.»-«-   businr*»-»   it    wa«*   tn   r«'a«l    tln*-»i»    iM'titimiH  — an 

•  ipI'tIv    man.   .oi>l    a|»|»ariiitl\    a   l.»\rr    nf    statist irs     amn^M'tj    hiiii'Mif    li» 

•  ImwinL'  'i|»  a   ii-t  nf  all  iln*  pijU'-^t**  for  m.»n<'y  i»nly.     Tli«*y  nmonntiil  to 

h.»lf  a  milliai  Ht.-rlin;^'' !     Th«*    Piin li«l   not  lantrh  wln-n  )tr  wa^  told  thi-. 

liii?  h»*  •»hru::^u'''«l  I'i-  "hmiidiT-'  with  a  InnL  nf  Iiitt»'r  mnt.'inpt." 
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staircase  descends  into  the  darkness  below.  *  Is  that  the  dungeon  \ 
\  inquired.  *  My  door  of  escape,*  replied  the  Prince.  As  he  after- 
wanls  explained,  it  enables  him  to  beat  a  retreat  when  suddenly 
threatened  with  an  unwelcome  but  not-to-l)e  refused  visitor.  .  .  . 
In  what  yvixy  tlie  Prince  evades  other  undesirable  visitors,  the  fol- 
lowing example  will  show.  When  I  shook  hands  with  him  in  tlw 
breakfast  room  on  my  anival  he  said,  after  a  pause,  *  I  was  going  for  a 
wnlk  in  tlie  wooil  when  I  heard  your  postilion's  horn,  and  I  thought 
— there  comes  another  Magyar  or  Croat  to  have  a  politiod  discussion 
and  assist  me  with  his  pro|)osals,  and  was  just  al¥)ut  to  run  awaj 
when  I  remembered  we  were  to  expect  you  to-day.  One  day  a  man 
came,  who  sent  me  word,  on  my  declining  to  see  him,  that  if  he  could 
not  come  in  he  would  go  and  hang  himself.  I  sent  a  message  to  say 
tliat  if  he  couhl  not  help  doing  so  I  would  have  the  newest  and 
.strongest  rope  fetched  for  him,  but  see  me  he  should  not  He  then 
took  his  departure,  ^dthout>  to  my  knowledge,  having  done  any 
harm  to  himself.'" 

As  a  pendant  to  the  above  may  be  given  the  fol- 
lowing story.  An  ambassador  of  one  of  the  Great 
Powers — we  mention  no  names — one  day  called  on 
Bismarck,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  rather  long  conversa- 
tion, asked  tlie  Prince  how  he  managed  to  get  rid  of 
troublesome  visitors.  *'  Oh,  that  is  very  simple,"  re- 
plied the  Chancellor ;  "  when  my  wife  thinks  any  one 
is  staying  too  long,  she  merely  sends  for  me,  and  thus 
the  interview  ends."  At  that  very  moment  a  servant 
entered,  and,  bowing  low,  begged  his  master  to  favour 
the  Princess  with  his  presence  for  a  few  minutes.  The 
anil.)assador  blushed,  jis  much  as  any  diplomatist  can 
or  ofu//ff  to  blush,  and  at  once  w^ithdrew,  as  gracefully 
as  possible  in  the  trying  circumstances. 

But  Yarzin  is  not  the  only  country-seat  to  which 
Bismarck  escapes  whenever  he  can.    He  has  another  rural 
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tude  at  Friedrichsruh,  an  estate  in  Lauenburg  (one 
:he  Elbe  Duchies  of  historic  memory),  which  he  re- 
ed  from  his  grateful  Kaiser  after  the     „ .  ,  .  ^ 

o  Friedrichs- 

nch  war ;  and  his  holiday  life  alternates         '^* 
isantly  between  his  "Pomeranian  Tusculum"  and 

forest- surrounded  home  on  the   Lower  Elbe.      As 
?ndant  to  Varzin,  we  cannot  do  better  than  present 

readers  with  the  following  description  of  the  Chan- 
or's  retreat  at  Friedrichsruh  : —  * 

*  The  forest-estate  of  Friedrichsruh,  situated  on  the  railway  line 
reen  Beriin  and  Hamburg,  was  the  Emperor  William's  gift  to  the 
ncellor.  After  the  an-angemont  with  the  Landtag  of  Lauenburg,  it 
been  assigned  to  the  Em  [)eror  as  his  personal  property.  Immediately 
r  taking  possession  of  it,  in  1871,  the  Emperor  gave  it  to  Bismarck 
>ken  of  his  gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  him  by  the  Chan- 
>r.  When  Bismarck  in  his  turn  took  possession,  he  found  that  the 
teau  of  Friedrichsruli,  and  a  cloth  manufactory  on  the  premises,  were 
private  [>roperty  of  some  one  else,  so  he  purchased  both  to  make  his 
yerty  complete.  Friedrichsruh  stands  close  to  the  main  line  be- 
in  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  and  yet  it  is  as  tranquil  a  solitude  as  if 
ere  situated  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  Empire.  The  house  in- 
ited  by  the  Prince  is  close  to  the  railway-station,  and  is  surrounded 
11  irregular  wall  of  red  brick.  A  short  carriage-drive  leads  directly 
1  the  stiition  to  the  mansion  gates,  wliich  are  by  no  means  ini- 
ng.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a  well-kept  lawn  planted  with 
ssal  trees,  and  surrounded  by  paths  thickly  strewn  with  sand  and 
dust.  The  building  consists  of  two  hirge  wings  meeting  at  right 
les,  at  the  back  of  which  there  is  a  verandah  looking  out  upon  a 
id,  green  meadow  encircled  by  the  forest.  Although  the  wooils 
wild,  they  impress  the  visitor  with  the  idea  that  the  house  is 
ated  in  the  centre  of  an  English  park.  As  yet  gardeners  have 
e  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  surroundings  of  Friedrichsruh, 
«;h  are  wholly  eiitrust<d  to  the  care  of  the  forester.  It  is  difficult 
ive  the  reader  an   idea   of  the  genei*al  appearance  of  Prince  Bis- 

•  From  the  pen  of  a  writer  in  Unsere  Zeit  for  October,  1884. 
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liiiirck's  house,  the  extreme  sinii»licity  of  wliich  is  quite  astonisliiiiii. 
Our  first  impri'ssion  was  that  what  met  our  eye  was  rather  the  am^.K' 
home  of  a  ft>roster,  and  that  we  should  have  to  go  further  to  tind  tk- 
so-calli'd  Chatr.MU.  rriiice  Bismarck  has  added  to  the  original  l>uil(l- 
ing,  but  without  much  regard  to  symmetry  or  ai'chitectund  hwuity. 

"  On  ent<*ring  the  house  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  all  the 
walls  and  ceilings  are  simply  whitewashed  ;  no  wall  i)aper,  no  stucco 
ornauKMits,  not  evt^n  a  coloured  border  to  make  the  rooms  lui'l 
corridors  look  warm  and  comfortable.  The  furniture  looks  bU-ak 
and  uninviting  on  this  cold  background,  and  some  of  the  articles  are 
of  more  than  chissic  simplicity.  The  impression  we  received  vas 
that  th(^  niembiTS  of  the  Bismarck  family  have  not  been  able  to 
make  up  their  minds  to  indulge  in  comfort  of  any  kind  which  tbey 
do  not  consider  due  to  their  guests.  Tlie  rooms  which  they  alone 
use  ar(^  cold  and  uninviting,  the  only  luxury  they  contain  being 
thick  carpets,  as  in  every  other  part  of  t\u)  house.  Enttiring  by  iLe 
large  door  we  lirst  conu^  to  a  small  ante-room,  at  one  side  of  which  is 
the  war(lr<»be,  at  the  other  the  butler's  room.  Walking  straight  on, 
we  enter  the  large  anteroom,  leading  into  a  small  chaml>er,  the 
au(lienc( -room  of  the  Chancellor,  one  of  the  best-furnLshed  ajwrt- 
ments  in  the  house.  The  first  object  that  meets  our  eve  is  the 
])ortrait  of  iUv.  Earl  of  B(\aconsfield,  a  chalk-di'awing,  dated  lifT^'. 
under  wliicli  Hismarck  has  wiitten  the  British  Premieres  name  in  a 
large,  firm  hand.'-'     {)ii  the  opposite  wall  hangs  a  French  jiortnut: 

*  See  p.  J>7.  nute.  Dt'scribing  a  visit  made  to  Friedrichsruh  by  the 
TinMiibrrs  of  tlic  **  (.'onfcrcuce  ft)r  the  Reform  an<l  CcHlifieation  of  hiter- 
natioiinl  Lnw,"  lu-ld  at  Handmrg  in  August.  1885.  one  of  thoir  iiunil*r 
wrote  to  Thr  TniH't: :  "  Jt  will  gratify  nieudH»rs  of  tlie  Prinirosi^  Lt^aijruetit 
kinnv  that,  oil  tiiniiug  from  the  niodo.st  entrance-hall  into  the  rftvption 
rooin.s,  the  fir>t  thing  that  strikes  one's  eye  is  a  j>ortrait  of  Lord  Bt^tHnis- 
fi.'hl ;  o]>j)(  site  to  it  liangs  tliat  of  M.  Thiers.  Portrait-s  of  the  Em^n'^'^. 
tlu'  PriiH'i'  hlmst'lf,  tlie  Prineess,  their  thret*  childrtMi — Counts  Herl>»it 
and  Wilhelin  von  Bismarck  and  a  married  daughter — and  some  old  family 
])ortraits.  ann)ng  which  that  of  the  Pruice's  great-gramlfather.  a  t)i»ifai 
<'ouiitiy  irenth'nian.  with  fowling-iutrt*  in  his  hand»  is  noteworthy,  de4t»rato 
tlie  walls:  and  among  the  arti<"h»s  of  funnture  are  many  intcn»>tiui.' 
souvenirs  of  the  ^reat  events  e«)nneete«l  with  the  unification  of  Genuaiiv. 
Frederick  the  (ireat  ap{)ear.s  to  be  a  hero  of  Prince  Bismnreks,  if  one  nisy 
jud;^e  frojii  the  fai't  that  several  representations  of  him  are  on  the  vall>. 
^I'he  only  hattle-seene  that  1  observed  was  a  painting  of  a  eharf^e  at  M«i>- 
Ja-'J' »ur,  iji   which    the   jjortraits  of   the    Chancellor's  two  sons  ari»  ci'U- 
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Thiers,  daprh  h  tahUan  de  M.  BonnaL^  In  a  corner  we  find 
-ke's  bust  in  bronze,  almost  concealed  under  an  enormous  laurel 
th  ;  above  it  an  oil  painting  of  Cardinal  Prince  Hohenlohe.  On 
uantelpiece  stands  a  very  good  cast  of  Schliiter's  statue  of  the 
ser  Kurfiirstj  and  a  small  phister  cast  of  the  equestrian  statue 
hich  Charlemagne's  original  portrait  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Y  discovered.  The  room  also  contains  a  cabi^iet  full  of  rifles,  a 
case  with  maps,  two  chaii's,  and  a  small  round  table.  Every 
I  used  exclusively  by  the  master  of  Friedrichsruh  produces  an 
rmonious  impression,  as  if  not  one  thought  had  been  given  to 
ral  appearances,  and  necessity  and  practical  use  were  all  that 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  rooms  in  which  company  is 
ved  show  a  more  can^ful  hand  and  a  more  aesthetic  mind.  One 
le  doors  in  the  audience-room  opens  into  the  study  of  Count 
:za\i,  the  Chancellor's  son-in-law.  It  Ls  furnished  like  the  rooms 
.1  German  squires  who  have  s]>ent  a  couple  of  years  at  a 
BFsitv,  and  is  a  mixture  of  the  learned  and  the  agricultural. 

Anoth(»r  door  in  the  audience-room  leads  to  Prince  Bismarck's 
ite  a[)ai-tments,  the  first  of  which  is  the  library,  containing  books 
1  subjects  of  general  interest,  and  presenting  by  no  means  the 
icter  of  a  bookworm's  favourite  *  den.'  The  Prince's  study  is 
•y  large  room,  with  several  mahogany  tables,  well  able  to  bear 
t  loads  of  manuscripts  and  documents.  The  windows  look 
rds  the  south,  and  close  to  them  stands  an  enormous  writing 
,  with  an  uncomfortable  chair  that  has  no  back  to  it.  A  bronze 
:and,  blue  sand,  and  i)aper,  are  the  only  implements,  besides  a 
i  quill,  the  only  kind  of  pen  ever  used  by  the  Chancellor,  who 
rs  steel  nibs.  In  a  corner  of  tlie  window-recess,  just  opposite 
Chancellor's  seat,  stands  a  bureau,  above  which  liangs  the 
eror's  j)ortrait.      At  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  the  light 

the  windows  docs  not  well  j)enetrate,  stands  several  couches  and 
chaii-s,  in  which  fJismarck  loves  to  rest,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
deep  thought  on  his  earnest  brow.     The  walls   of  this  sanctum 

decorated  with  portraits  of  the  Chanct.'llor's  only  daughter, 
itess  Rantziiu,  Princess  Bismarck,  and  Counts  Herbert  and 
ian).     In  a  <lark   corner  stands  a  small   card -table,   which  Bis- 

lous.  A  ]K)rtrait  of  the  Prince  himself,  when  he  was  the  Prussian 
»y  at  Frankfort,  is  absolutely  unreeoguisahle  by  any  ouo  familiar  only 
recent  likenesses. 
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inarck  brouorht  homo  from  tlie  Fi*anco-German  war.  On  it  wa"* 
sigiKjd  tli(i  Preliminaries  of  Peace  between  Germany  and  Frau'v. 
February  2G,  1871.  The  next  apartment  is  Bismarck's  bedchainUr. 
which  is  furnished  with  still  more  simplicity  than  the  two  rooms 
leading  to  it.  Th(»  walls  are  ornamented  with  several  family  jM^rtrait>. 
and  a  comfortable  oo\ich  is  the  only  superfluous  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  room.  To  the  English  eye,  perhaps,  the  large  quantity  of 
feathers  in  the  four-poster  would  not  seem  altogether  iudisjiensablf. 

"  On  the  first  and  only  storey  of  the  house  we  find  several  well- 
fumishcMl  and  comfortable  sleeping  and  sitting-rooms,  reserved  for 
Prince  Bismarck's  guests.  Th(?y  have  been  occu[)ied  in  turn  by  the 
Russian  Chancellor,  Giers,  by  Prince  Orloff,  Count  Schouvaloir, 
Count  Kaluoky,  ami  many  othei*s.  On  the  Siime  floor  are  the  rooms 
of  the  brothers  Bismarck,  and  the  family  Kantzau.  The  suite  of 
apartmtnits  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  lodges  his  giiests  is  large  ainl 
hixurious,  when  compared  with  that  part  of  the  house  which  is 
devoted  exclusivL-ly  to  th(>  \ise  of  tla?  family.  Tlie  dinuig-rouni  can 
accommodates  thirty  guests.  Its  walls  are  decorated  with  seven 
landscap(5  views  of  Friedrichsruh.  The  room  also  contains  a  ven* 
handsome  bronze  statue  of  the  Grosser  Kurfurst^  the  Emperor> 
(.■hristmas  present  to  Prince  Bismarck  in  1880.  In  another  largt- 
room  we  find  several  pictures  of  Bismarck's  ancestors.  Among  the 
family  portraits  we  noticcid,  with  much  interest,  that  of  Bismanrks 
mother,  from  whom,  rather  than  from  the  father,  he  seems  to  have 
inherited  his  indomitable  will  and  gi*eatness  of  mind.  A  sraall 
portrait  of  C^>U('en  Louise,  the  Emperor's  mother,  in  the  exceedingly 
low  dress  of  the  first  Empire,  is  also  very  attractive.  But  what  we 
(.'onsidered  th(>  most  r<'markable  object  in  the  whole  house  is  a  Ui^ 
bronzes  cast  of  the  Niedcsrwald  Monument,  which  stands  on  an  oak 
cabinet  in  the  smoking-room,  and  to  which  is  attached  a  sheet  of  notr 
}>aj)er,  with  the  following  inscription  in  the  aged  Emperors  o*u 
hand  : — 'Christmas,  1883.  The  keystone  of  your  |)olicy  ;  a  cere- 
mony which  was  chiefly  dedicated  to  you,  and  at  which  you  couW 
not,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  be  presimt. — W.'" 

AVhat  with  Varzin,  Friedrichsruh,  and  Schon- 
liausen,  Bisiuarck  has  come  to  rank  as  one  of  the  most 
(^\t<'nsivo  proprietors  of  hmd  in  ^-^russia;  and  though  bis 
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ates  are  by  no  means  unencumbered — for  he  still  has 
pay  about  £(5,000  a-year  in  mortgage  interest — they 
ve  greatly  increased  in  value  under  his        woriaiy 

in   1         1      •     *    1       1'  1*  i.  circumstances. 

Itul  admmistration  and  improvements, 
s  income,  therefore,  is  worthy  of  his  high  position, 
le  annual  revenue  from  the  timber  on  his  Friedrichs- 
ii  estate  —  which  mainly  consists  of  the  extensive 
chsenwald,  or  Saxon  Forest  —  amounts*  to  about 
•,000 ;  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  same  estate  is 
»rth  nearly  £1,000  ;  the  farms  at  Varzin  bring  in  not 
s  than  £1,500;  those  at  Schonhausen  will  return  at 
tst  £1,000  ;  and  from  his  manufactories  and  other 
vestments  the  Prince  is  supposed  to  derive  £10,000 
rear.  In  addition,  he  receives  as  Imperial  Chancellor 
;alary  of  £2,700  ;  and  as  a  late  Minister  of  Lauenburg, 
?vious  to  its  incorporation  with  Prussia,  a  pension  of 
50.  Prince  Bismarck's  gross  annual  income,  therefore, 
iches  the  comfortable  total  of  considerably  more  than 
(),000 — a  sum  which  in  Germany  would  go  somewhat 
rther  than  in  England — and  he  may  be  said  to  owt 
nost  every  penny  of  it  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country. 
is  Varzin  estate  he  purchased  out  of  the  sum  of  £00,000 
anted  him,  in  ISOO,  after  the  Bohemian  campaign; 
lile  the  Emperor  presented  him  with  Friedrichsruh, 
)rth  a  million  thalers,  or  about  £150,000,  in  lieu  of 
turther  donation  out  of  the  French  milliards. 
From  having,  therefore,  once  been  a  very  poor  man, 
is  now  one  of  the  richest  men  in  a  comparatively  poor 

*  According   to  a   writer  in  the  St.  Jameses  Gazette,  commouting  ou 
J  rei)ort  of  au  iuquiry  iuto  the  iucome  of  the  Chancellor. 
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nation ;   and  no  one  can  accuse  him,  or  indeed  has  ever 
sought  to  accuse  him,  of  having  amassed  his  fortune  by 

unfair  means.  Greatness  he  has  conquered, 
butnotaspecu-     and  Wealth  he  has  had  thrust  upon  him. 

laior.  ■•■ 

UnHke  some  French  statesmen,  he  has  never 
indulged  in  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Bourse.  He  has 
confessed  that  once,  and  once  only — it  was  before  he 
became  a  Minister — did  he  turn  his  knowledge  of  State 
secrets  to  account  by  speculating  in  stocks,  but  with  so 
little  success  that  he  never  tried  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment.* Once,  indeed,  he  owned  that  he  used  to  be 
very  fond  of  cards,  ''especially  when  the  stake  was  high, 
but  higli  play  was  not  the  thing  for  the  father  of  a 
family,"  and  that  he  had  even  played  twenty  rubbers  of 
whist,  one  after  the  other,  for  seven  hours  at  a  stretch. 
But  even  card  playing  he  converted  to  the  purposes  of 
diplomacy. 

"In  the  suninier  of  18G5,"  ho  once  related,  "when  I  concluded 
the  Convention  of  Gastoin  with  Blome  (the  Austrian),  I  went  in  for 
qnhize  so  madly  that  the  rest  could  not  help  wondering  at  me.  But  I 
knew  what  I  was  about.  Blome  had  heard  that  this  game  gave  the 
]>est  j)ossible  opportunity  for  discovering  a  man's  real  nature,  and 
wanted  to  try  it  on  with  me.  So  I  thought  to  myself,  here's  for  yoa 
then,  and  away  went  a  few  hundred  thalers,  wliich  I  really  mi^'ht 
have  charged  as  spent  in  his  Majesty's  service.  But  at  least  I  thus 
put  IMome  off  the  scent,  so  he  thought  me  a  reckless  fellow  and  gave 
way."t 

AVe  have  said  that  the  Prince  has  never  sought  to 
subordinate  his  private  interests  to  his  Stat^  policy,  and 
we  may  add  that  his   domestic   life    has   always  been 

*  See  foot-note,  p.  221,  Vol.  L  t  Busch. 
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as  pure  as  his  public  acts  have  been  patriotic. 
Slander  and  suspicion,  ever  busy  with  his  political 
motives,     have     never    turned    their    foul 

,  **  Life  is 

breath  on  his  private  character.    Once,  in-        eamrBt, 

*  Art  ii  gay. 

deed,  tlie  gossips  thoiicrht  they  had  at  last 
caujjht  him  in  their  toils,  but  their  malicious  j^lee 
turned  out  to  be  as  short-lived  as  it  was  ill-founded. 
Cluincing  once  to  meet  ^ladame  Lucca,  the  prima- 
donna  of  the  BcTlin  Opera,  at  Gastein — it  was  after 
IJismarck  had  negotiated  the  Convention  of  that  place 
(ISO.")) — this  ladv,  with  the  chartered  freedom  of  her 
class,  proj)osed  to  "  His  Excellency  "  that  two  such  ce- 
lebrities as  they  should  l)e  photographed  together.  His 
Excellrncy  good-humouredly  consented,  and  the  likeness 
of  the  h(»t(»rogeneous  couple  went  forth  with  the  inscrip- 
ftiuii :  *'  /'Jr/fHf  isf  dtifi  Lehvn^  liritrr  i^f  (lie  fiunfff  "  (Life  is 
enrnest.  Art  is  gay).  Tlu»  voin*  of  scandal  at  once  grew 
busy,  and  one  of  IJisniarck's  appreliensive  friends  (Andre 
von  Woman:*  took  the  lil»ertv  of  askinuf  him  for  an  ex- 
planation  of  liis  unconventional  conduct.  With  all  the 
j)l<*asnre  in  th(*  world,  thought  Hismarck,  who  at  once 
re[»lied  ;J(iih  l)eceinbor,  l'^(Jo): — 

**A<  f<T  till-  Lin-«;i  pliotoifrapli,  ♦•vt-n  you  \vi»ul»l  f)rolial»ly  think 
!»-s.«,  sivt  f«  h  ^^\  it,  if  \«iii  kiMW  to  Nvliat  iiii  ;nii<l»iil  it  <»\vril  its  ()ri;;in. 

•  Oiif."  in  tlif  H^•^^ll«^t;ltJ  lltli  Frhninrv.  1^^:^  a  rh-jnity  ;  Dr.  Dt»linii 
n  f<  rr-Ml  to  ;iii  Miritation  for  tin*  (irriiian  (Niloiii>atinii  ..f  I'aniiruHV  ns  Umii^ 
if.ainlv  foiiH-ntrti  at  Stt'ttiii  l>v  "a  liaiikriipt  Iaii<l-n\\ii«>r.  Aiwln-  Homnn  \t\ 
ii.'.iiH- "  (( 'Diiiiiiotioii  nil  tii<«  iilLrlit.  aitiui)^  the  hi^'Ii-uM  (\MiH4Tvnti\c^. I 
H«  rr  V  K  Ni*'t-l{tt/.ow  :  "  Tlii*«  Amir.-  \'»n  H«>iimii  i-*  a  fri«'ii«l  nf  inim*.  uml 
it  i*  .1  r;ihmi!iy  t«' rail  him  a  l»aiikrii|»t  lnn«l-n\vin'r."  Dr.  Dnhni  :  **  TIumi 
1  w  itlMJr.jw  tln'  txpn  >>i«'ii.  a>  \y>'\\\)Z  «'vi«loii!ly  1ki><*<1  (»ii  iiiaccurato  iii. 
f-  nuaf  .«•  I.  ' 
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Hcsidi's,    tho    present    Frau    von     Ralulen "     (hor    married    naiiM'). 
"  though  a  singer,  Ls  nevertlieless  a  lady  to  whom,  just  as  little  as 
U)  myself,  ohjcetionable  conduct  has  never  been  imputed.     But,  not- 
withstanding   that,    had    I,    in    a    calm    moment,    reflected   on   i\u* 
annoyance  which  this  frolic   was  likely  to    give  to  many  faithful 
friends,  [  should  have  stepped  back  from  the  range  of  the  lens  that 
was    directed    at    us.       From    the    circumstantiality    with    which  I 
answer  your  (piestions,  you  will  se(>  that  I  look  upon  your  letter  as  a 
well-meant  one,  and  that  I  in  no  wise  seek  to  raise  myself  above  tlie 
judgincnit  of  those  who  profess  th«*  same  belief  as  myself.     But  fruni 
your  friendshi])  and  your  own  Christian  principles,  I  expect  that  on 
futun^  occasions  you  will  recommend  to  my  censors  the  practice  of 
prudence  and  charity.      We  all  have  need  of  them.     Though  among 
the  full  num])er  of  those  sinners  who  come  short  of  the  fjlorv  of  Gotl, 
I  ho])e  that  His  mercy  will  not  take  away  even  from  me,  among  tlif 
doubts  and  dau<'ers  of  mv  caieer,  the  staff  of  humble  b<dief  by  which 
I  Laidtavour  to  lind  my  way  ;  but  this  trust  shall  make  me  neither 
deaf  to   the    censorious  words  of    friends    nor  angi*y   with  unaffk'- 
tionate  and  vain-glorious  criticism." 

We  are  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  feminine 
nature — ^in  any  of  its  aspects — never  had  very  much 

attraction   for  JJismarck,  and  certainly,  at 

Dome-it  10  rela-  '  •' 

'*''"''  least,  his  policy  has  never  run  the  risk  of 

beinj^  ruled  by   the  wiles  or  the  wisdom  of  a  woman. 
As    one    writes     who    enjoys    a   good   opportunity  of 

judging'''  : — 

"  JTis  domestic  life  has  been  thoroughly  pui*e,  and  it  is  w»*il 
known  by  all  who  surround  him  that  he  shows  unflinching  severity 
towards  all  breakers  of  the  seventh  commandment.  While  indulgent 
to  most  youthful  extravagances  and  frolics — of  which  his  own  carlj 
<lays  were  full—  he  cannot  tolerate  libertines,  who  seem  to  iiu^pire 
Ijim  with  a  natural  antij)atliy  bordering  on  disgust.     Though  always 

*  "  Prince  Bismarck,  by  One  of  his  own  Couiitr}Tiien  *'  (Councillor  uf 
Lejrati<ui,    Herr   Ku<luli)li    Liiidau,    of   the   Grcnuau   Foreign  Office-,  lu 

lildrh'iruod^  MmjfKtue  for  August,  1878. 
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kind  and  c<>urt(H>us  in  ftMnal«»  «ociotv,  Bisnian-k  has  nov»»r  distin- 
guishrd  any  of  t\n*  numerous  l>eauti(^s  h<*  has  n)«'t  in  his  life  ko  iim 
t<>  justify  a  Huspicion  <*v«*n  that  he  paid  K|x>oial  attention  to  any 
Woman,  still  Ivan  that  lie  courtoil  any.  lie  has  htid  aiTectionatc  and 
n*sjM»<*t4Ml  fcMuale  friendH  amon^  whom  the  <trand  Duchess  Helena 
of  Knssia  must  In*  reokomnl- -hut  the  onlv  women  who,  to  all 
apiMiinino*,  have  found  and  retaine<l  a  ythux  in  his  heart  an*  his 
uiothfr,  his  sistt'r,  his  wife,  and  his  daughti^r. 

**  His  love  for  his  wife  and  children  is  ver>'  gn»at,  and  th<*se 
attend  on  him  and  take  care  of  him  in  a  way  which  shows  that  th«* 
dee|M»st  affection  unites  them  to  the  head  of  the  family.  They  KK>k 
(»n  all  thos<«  who  bring  hard  work,  trouble,  or  anxiety  to  the  Prince, 
as  |H-rsonal  enemies ;  they  protect  his  sleep,  his  rest,  his  leiinure 
even,  as  the  most  pnvious  thing  in  the  world.  When  he  is  ill,  they 
nurs**  him  v^ith  untiring  care;  his  slight4'st  wishes  unt  n^sinvt^sl 
laws;  thev  eninv  his  pleasures;  and  if  anv  man  luis  succ<H*ded  in 
amusing  the  IVin*-*-,  or  even  in  unking  him  smile,  you  may  U* 
sure  that  the  Princt'ss  and  her  chil<lr<*n  will  thank  him  as  though 
he  IkmI  done  them  a  jwrsonal  wrvice. 

**  As  for  the  Prince,  he  has  during  his  life  given  constant  proofs 
n«U  <»nlv  of  true  and  honest  lo\c  for  the  wife  he  hius  chos«*n  and 
th<'  rliilili'i  11  site  lia^  lH»riu'  him,  hut  also  of  a  delicat*',  and,  one  may 
say.  ihnalmu^  t'lideinrv.s  towards  them.  Years  hav**  mad«*  no 
chaiii:*'  i'l  tlii^.  K\erv  oin*  who  has  hei'ii  admitte<l  into  tin*  intima<*v 
of  tli«-  r»i-iiiar«k  taniilv  Im  al»le  to  judge  of  the  allectionate,  and,  at 
tli<- -^aiiM-  tiiiH".  «ligniti«Ml  eharact«T  of  the  relations  iK-tw^fU  the  Prince 
and  Pi  iiH«"-^. 

*•  rriinM.ss    iJisinank    has    preserved    all    the    simplicity   of  her 
y<Mith.      Sh«*  is  a   p»  rt'«Tt  specimen      in  the  In-st  sense  of  tin*  wunl 
«•!   ihf  4i.  riiiali   Ilnn^f'ra  n  ( housewjlr).       She  is    \erv    ipliet,  lM'ai">i    her 

h"ie»iir-  :i^  tin*  nio-t  natuml  thini;  in  the  world,  holds  fa.st  l»y  the 
old  fri»n«U  of  hniiilili'r  <la\s,  and  Ikls  hut  one  i^reat  <»hjeet  in  lifi' 
to  inakr  hrr  hu«»l»and  and  <*hil«lr»*n  happy.  She  <*ares  ft»r  them 
in  a  p«*arit"ul,  nn»tlnily  way  :  and  her  s«'r»*nity  and  j»atience,  which 
li.i\«-  always  sirunMl  f«»r  r>i>niar<'k  a  «piiet  home,  have  certainly 
f..iitril»nted  to  his  success  througli  life.  *  She  it  is,*  he  once  siiid 
t<»  a  fri«'hd,  *  who  has  made  me  what   I  am.' 

"  S«>iii«'tini<-N  \\h<ii  })«•  is  sitting  among  his  |x>rsonal  and  intimate 
friiiid^  — h»'    has,  U-sides  his  family,  some  live  or  six  of  thi»se — free 
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from  all  restraint,  smoking  his  long  pi]!)e,  patting  the  head  of  his 
Imge  dog,  attending  listlessly  to  a  conversation  going  on  around 
liini  in  subdued  tones,  there  passes  over  his  cold  face  a  something' 
like  a  soft  transparent  veil,  behind  which  his  hard  features  relax 
jiiid  assume  an  unlooked-for  expression  of  wistful  sadness.  .  .  . 
Though  one  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  men  the  world  has  ever 
known,  he  carries  within  his  breast  a  hidden  vein  of  deep  feeling ; 
and  though  that  feeling  is  certainly  not  of  the  kind  which  gives 
bii-th  to  morbid  scjntimentality,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
young  Bismarck  ever  addressed  complainings  to  the  moon,  still  it 
enaV)les  him  to  feel  keenly  all  that  a  sensitive  heart  has  to  endure 
during  the  passage  througli  life." 

This  sensitiveness  even  extends  to  sympathy  with 
tlie  lower  animals,  especially  such  as  form  part  of  the 

Chancellor's  household.  Once  (in  1S77) 
of  iKbingr  ^     Avhen  a  favourite  do^,  "  Sultan,"  was  dying, 

friend.  ^ 

Bismarck  watched  beside  his  poor  attendant 
with  such  an  appearance  of  deep  sorrow,  that  his  eldest 
son  at  last  endeavoured  to  lead  his  father  away.  The 
Prince  took  a  few  steps  towards  the  door,  but,  on  looking 
back,  his  eyes  met  those  of  his  old  and  faithful  friend. 
"No,  leave  me  alone,"  he  said;  and  he  returned 
to  poor  '*  Sultan."  AVhen  the  dog  w^as  dead,  Bis- 
marck turned  to  a  friend  who  was  standing  near,  and 
said  :  — ''  Those  old  German  forefathers  of  ours 
bad  a  kind  reli<^ion.  They  believed  that,  after 
death,  they  would  again  meet  in  the  celestial  hunting- 
grounds  all  the  good  dogs  that  had  been  their  faithful 
companions  in  life.  ...  I  wish  I  could  believe 
that." 

As  anotlier  instance  of  Bismarck's  sensitiveness  and 
sympathy  with  the  misfortunes  of  others,  maybe  quoted 
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the   letter  which   he  addressed   to   his   brother-in-law 
(Oscar   von   Arnim,    16th   August,   1861), 

I  .  Til  iJini'i»  'J.  Sympathy  with 

on  hearino:  oi   the  deatn  oi    his  lavourite     the  misfortunes 

^  or  others. 

child : — 

"  I  have  just  received  the  news  of  the  terrible  misfortune  which 
has  befallen  you  and  ^lalwine.     My  first  thought  was  at  once  to 
come  to  you,  but  in  wanting  to  do  so  I  overrated  my  powers.     Such 
a  blow  goes  beyond  the  reach  of  human  consolation.     And  yet  it  is 
a  natural  desire  to  be  near  those  we  love  in  their  sorrow,  and  to 
lament  with  them  in  common.     It  is  the  only  thing  we  can  do.     A 
heavier  sorrow  could  scarcely  have  befallen  you.     To  lose  such  an 
amiable  and  thriving  child  in  such  a  way,  and  to  bury  along  with 
him   all  the  hopes  which  were  to   be  the  joys  of  your  old  days — 
sorrow  over  such  a  losd  will  not  depart  from  you  as  long  as  you  live 
on  this  earth.  This  I  feel  with  you,  with  deep  and  painful  sympathy. 
We  are  jwwerless  and   helpless  in  God's  mighty  hand,  as  far  as  He 
will  not  Himself  help  us,  and  can  do  nothing  but  bow  down  in 
humility  under  His  dispensations.     He  can  take  from  us  all  that  He 
gave,  and  make  us  utterly  desolate,  and  our  mourning  for  it  would  be 
all  the  bitterer  the  more  we  allowed  it  to  run  to  excess  in  contention 
and  rebellion  against  His  almighty  ordinances.     Do  not  mingle  your 
just  grief  with  bitterness  and  repining,  but  bring  home  to  yourself 
that  a  son  and  a  daughter  are  still  left  to  you,  and  that  with  them, 
and  even  in  the  feeling  of  having  possessed  another  beloved  child  for 
fifteen  years,  you  must  consider  yourself  blessed  in  comparison  with 
the  many  who  have  never  had  children  nor  k  now  a  parent's  joy.    I  do 
not  want  to  trouble  you  with  feeble  grounds  of  consolation,  but  only  to 
tell  you  in  these  lines  how  I,  as  friend  and  brother,  feel  your  suffering 
like  my  own,  and  am  moved  by  it  to  the  very  core.    How  all  the  petty 
cares  and  v(»xations,  which   attend  our  daily  life,  vanish  at  the  iron 
appearance  of  real  misfortune!     And  I   feel  like  so  many  reproaches 
the  niminiscences  of  all  complaints  and  covetous  wishes,  over  which 
I  have  so  oft**n  forgotten  how  much  blessing  God  gives  us,  and  how 
much    danger    surrounds,    without  touching,    us.      We  should    not 
attach  ourselves  to  this  world,  and  regard  it  as  our  home.     Another 
20  or,  in  the  happiest  case,  30  years,  and  we  shall  both  of  us  be 
beyond  the  cares  of  this  life  ;  our  children   will  have  reached  our 
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present  staiulpoint,  and  find  with  astonishment  that  the  freshly 
l)egiin  lif(^  is  ah-eady  going  down  hill.  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  dress  and  undress  if  it  were  over  with  that.  The  thought  that 
d<'ath  is  the  transition  to  another  life  will  certainly  do  little  to 
allei-iate  your  grief,  for  you  may  think  that  your  beloved  son  might 
liave  been  a  true  and  dear  companion  to  you  during  the  time  of  your 
sojourn  in  this  world,  and  would,  by  God's  blessing,  have  continued 
your  nu  inory  In^re.  The  circle  of  those  we  love  contracts  itiielf,  and 
r(;ceives  no  increase  till  we  hav(^  grandchildren.  At  our  time  of  life 
we  form  no  fresh  bonds  capable  of  replacing  those  that  fall  away. 
Let  us,  therefore,  keep  the  closer  together  in  love  until  death  separ- 
ates us  also  from  one  another,  as  it  now  separates  your  son  from  us. 
Who  knows  how  soon  I '' 

Like  Luther,  Bismarck  is  devoted  to  the  comforts 
Home  arid  exclusiveness  of  his  own  fireside,  as  he 

himself  once  wrote  in  the  genealogical  album 
of  Count  Stillfried  (3rd  March,  1869) :— 

''''Beat us  'die  Ivoitto 
Qiii  seffet  in  si(d  donto^ 
Qui  sedf't  postfoniacem 
Et  hahet  bo7iam  pacetn.'* 

AVhich  we  may  translate  : — 

*'  Oh,  happy  is  that  mankind  blest 
Who  sits  in  his  own  home  at  rest, 
Who  snugly  sits  at  his  fireside 
In  tranquil  peace  whatever  betide." 

So  fond,  indeed,  is  he  of  his  own  fireside,  that  he 
never  deserts  it  to  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  others.    It 

is  long  since  the  Chancellor  has  sat  at  the 
table  of  any  host  but  the  Emperor,  and  His 
^Majesty's  wishes  in  this  respect  are  naturally  com- 
mands.    The  Emperor  himself,  each   winter  season,  is 


J)i^likc  of 
society. 
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graciously  pleased  to  honour  with  his  genial  presence 
the  banqueting  boards  of  the  chief  magnates  of  his 
capital ;  but  his  Chancellor  never  accepts  such  invita- 
tions, and  breaks  festive  bread  under  no  roof  but  his 
own.  At  no  ball,  or  dinner,  or  diplomatic  entertain- 
ment, or  theatrical  performance,  is  his  towering  form 
ever  s(»en.  As  far.  indeed,  as  the  society  of  the  capital 
is  concerncnl,  he  might  as  well  Ix*  dead.  The  Olympus- 
p<»ak  f)n  which  the  Jupiter  of  European  statesmanship 
sits  enthroned  is  shrouded  in  a  perpetual  veil  of  mist. 
For  these  habits  of  social  seclusion  the  Chancellor  has 
his  own  good  grounds,  into  which  it  is  not  the  business 
of  the  world  to  pry.  (Considerations  of  health  and 
j)hysical  comfort  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  underlie  his 
motives;  but  //',  at  any  rati*,  of  all  others,  has  surely 
no  reason  whatever  to  dread  any  diminution  of  his  fame 
from  condiscen<Hnij:  familiaritv  with  his  fellow-men. 

Nrvrrtlielrss,  thoui^h  th(»  ni<nintain  will  not  iro  to 
MahoiiH't.  tin*  proj)het  may,  fronj  judicious  time  to 
tim«',  :ij)|iroach  tin*  mnuiitain.  V^r  Bismarck  himself  is 
1)V    no    mrans    averse    from    tlu'   exercise  of 

1x1  'a     ^'J.  I'll  •!!  1  '^'^''  Chtiri' 

that  liospitalitv  which  he  will  not  accei)t  ««.ii..r\iMwpi. 
tV.»m  otlh-rs.  Hut  his  hospitality  tak<'s  a 
vrr\  iMM-iiIiar  form.  Oiilv  oiice  in  tin*  year,  as  a  rule 
•  m  th<*  KmiH*n>r's  birthday,  does  he  give  an  oHicial 
dinner  t<>  tin*  <*hi<*rs  of  missions  (without  their  wiv«*s)  ; 
and  it  mu^t  ln'  a  vjtv  except i<inal  ca^r,  ind«*«*d,  if  any 
ot'  th<*s(*  di|>lomatists  has  an  oj)portunitv  of  (*xchanging 
a  w<ird  with  tin*  Chancellor.  wlH*tlu*r  on  business 
t'T  ph'asurr,  h.'fijn*  the  anniversary  of  the  same  day  again 
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comes  round.  Yet  the  Chancellor  rarely  dines  with- 
out one  or  two  favoured  guests,  who  are  invited  to 
share  with  him  la  fortune  du  pot ;  and  serious  talk,  more 
than  tedious  ceremony,  then  gives  the  tone  to  his  table. 
To  deputies  he  is  much  more  hospitable  than  to  diplo- 
matists. If  an  ambassador  wants  an  interview  with 
the  Chancellor,  he  must  apply  for  it  by  writing,  and 
have  an  hour  appohited  for  the  meeting ;  but,  several 
ymrs  ago,  Tiismarck  gave  orders  for  the  immediate 
admittance  of  any  deputy  who  wanted  to  speak  with 
him.* 

In  like  manner,  whereas  diplomatists  are  restricted 
to  the  enjoyment  of  only  one  annual  meal  at  the  table 

of  the  man  whom  they  equally  admire  and 
inentary  drcad,  the  dclcffates  of  the  German  people 

are  the  frequent  guests  of  their  Chancellor 
at  what  is  called  his  parliamentary  soirees  and  "  fore- 
noon-glass "  {Frnhscltoppen)  parties,  which  are  nothing  in 
reality  but  the  continuation,  on  a  lesser  scale,  of  that 
Tobacco  Parliament  in  which  the  business  of  the  Prussian 
nation  was  exclusively  conducted  under  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  English  members  of  Parliament 
are  treated  in  well-assorted  batches  at  a  time  to 
ceromonious  full-dress  dinners  by  the  Speaker;  but 
German  legislators  (lock  in  one  heterogeneous  body  to 
the  Radziwill  Palace,  to  be  at  once  fed  and  instructed— 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom  which  fall  from  the 
lips  of  their  host,  and  to  form  the  actors  in  a  scene  well 

*  "  Eriimoruii^oii   aus  inoinein   Lclu'ii,  vou   Horr   von   Uumh;**  «<''• 
**  Die  Abgeonlueton-Soireeu  bei  Bismar'-k.*' 
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calculated  to  remind  one  of  the  revelling  suitors  of 
Penelope,  who  spent  their  days  in  eating  up  the  substance 
of  the  "  godlike,  much-enduring  man." 

A  scene  of  this  sort  has  been  so  graphically  described 
by  an  eye-witness,  that  we  need  not  seek  to  do  better 
what  has  already  been  done  so  well : — * 

"  As  the  term  implies,  these  $airSes  are  held  during  the  session,  and 
always  in  direct  aid  of  some  pending  scheme  of  legislation,  or  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  policy  for  which  the  Prince  desires  to  enlist 
the  sympathy  of  the  Diet  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
have  an  easy,  democratic  character,  in  the  German  sense.  The  guests 
are  selected,  formal  invitations  are  issued,  and  black  dressHXNits  are 
de  rigu^MT ;  so  much  is  due  to  prejudice.  But  they  are  not  Buff 
parties  or  Blue,  High  Church  or  Low,  patrician  or  plebeian.  Radical 
or  Consen'ative,  free-trade  or  protectionist ;  are  not  a  collection  of 
either  personal  or  |iolitical  friends  ;  are  not  the  result  of  any  parti- 
ality which  could  give  them  a  marked  jiartisan  colour  or  shape.  It 
is  not  enough  that  the  aspirant  to  an  invitation  be  a  deputy,  nor 
necnwary  that  he  bo  favourable  to  some  particular  measure.  Friends 
«n»  of  (UMinM»  pn'f«»rn»<l  to  onrmifH;  but,  in  addition  to  the  con verU 
whom  \\\o  Prince  wisIh'B  to  n^wanl,  one  nmy  also  Bee  among  the 
^ueHts  the  men  who  an*  still  doubting,  though  ojien  to  conviction ; 
utberH  wliom  it  in  ini|H>H.sible  to  c-onvinee,  but  iniiM>Htic  to  affront ; 
and  srinie  even  who  nre  not  nieniU*rH,  not  otfieialH,  and  not  connectiKl 
at  all,  except  by  the  tie  of  general  interest,  with  [>o1itica]  affairs. 
Joiiniali>itH  will  1m*  found  hobnobbing  with  grave  j»rofe88orA  from  the 
universit\.  Art  nmy  have  a  n^prewntative  in  a  jiainter  who  is 
aliout  tiniMhin*;  the  host's  i)ortrait,  or  an  un*hit(*ot  who  has  just  won 
the  eontnu*t  for  building  improvements  at  Varzin.  The  family 
ibictor,  a  general  or  two  in  stiff  uniform,  attnchh  of  the  foreign 
offiif*,  the  cabinet-ministers,  I lank  presidents,  country  g<*ntlemen — 
th«-s<»  and  oth«»r  varieties  an»  to  be  met ;  but  the  greater  numl»er  arc* 

•  •*  Some  Trait"*  of  Bisinan'k/*  in  the  Athiniir  Monthly  for  Febnisry, 
IHH-Jt,  l»y  Mr.  Herl>»»rt  Tuttle— an  American  writer  of  much  polish  and 
lifiiftration,  who  fur  several  years  n^prt'seuted  at  Berlin  a  promiueut 
I>fudun  jniiniitl. 

A  A 
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deputies,  and  the  political  interests  of  the  session  form,  as  ahvady 
ohsi^rved,  the  purjmso  and  the  key  of  all  the  pi*oceedings.  With  a 
<;|jiss  of  *  Kloster])iaii '  one  seems  to  swallow  indigostihle  pamphWts 
on  tlie  railway  projt^ct.  The  wine  is  flavoured  with  tlie  tarifl*  am- 
troversv,  and  persistant  Lil)(*rals  choke  over  the  tish  stilad  as  tln-v 
clioked  over  the  Socialist  Bill,  or  other  measures  which  were  forctnJ 
down  their  throat.  The  hospitality  of  the  Chancellor  and  his  family 
is  Tievertheh\<is  perfectly  frank,  gen(TOUS,  and  indiscrimin.iting.  lu 
so  laige  a  number  of  gu<\*;ts  it  is  of  course  im]>08sil)le  that  each  oiif 
can  be  specially  noticed,  and,  the  entertainment  In'ing  of  a  stem 
j^nlitical  charact<'r,  the  host  is  bound  to  make  the  most  judicious  use 
of  his  tini(».  But  the  rooms  are  free,  and  the  etiquette  uuconstraineil. 
Kxc(?llencies  are  easy  of  approach,  and  convene  atiably  on  the  |)olitical 
situation  with  obscure  men  who  neither  cast  nor  con  11*01  a  vote.  The 
great  bu(Tet,  tiMuporarily  set  up  in  one  of  the  principal  rooms,  is 
supplied  with  cask  after  cask  of  salubrious  beer  from  Bavariu,  aiid 
is  visited  with  growing  frecpiency  as  the  evening  weai-s  away.  A 
long  table  will  be  s])read  with  a  cold  collation,  and  Gennans  luive 
good  aj)j)('tit«'s.  Such  of  them,  finally,  as  desire  more  gentle  pleasuns. 
and  are  not  above  the  weakness  of  gallantry,  can  stroll  into  theirivat 
Sdlla,  made  famous  by  the  sittings  of  the  Congress,  and  j^y  court  to 
the  Princess  or  the  few  scraixijv  dowaj^ers  aV)Out  her. 

''  Th(^  most  charact^^nstic  part  of  the  feast  is  reserved,  however, 
until  late  in  the  evening,  after  the  ladies  have  lK*en  dismissed. 
Cigars  are  then  handed  around,  but  the  Chancellor  prefers  a  long 
Turkish  pi]><',  which  a  discerning  lackey  will  bring  hira  at  tlie  riglit 
moment,  tilled  and  ready  for  use.  The  Tobacco  Parliament  U 
oj^'ued.  Debate  th<;re  is,  indeed,  none  ;  for,  although  suggestions 
jind  in(|uirits  may  now  and  then  be  thrown  out  timidly  by  the 
li^teneis,  the  j>roceedings  consist  practicalh' of  a  sust-iiined  monologue, 
wliich  the  Prince  addresses  to  the  group  sitting  near  him  in  chairs, 
or  standing  farther  away  in  a  semicircular  fringe  alx)Ut  the  chairs : 
nor  are  any  formal  conclusions  adopted.  There  is  nevorthelestf  a  well- 
considered  method  in  the  j>rogramme.  IJnalde  to  s)>eak  without 
entertaining,  the  Prince  has  the  art  and  the?  privilege  of  blendinj: 
instruction  with  entertainment,  the  useful  with  the  pleasant;  aiiJ 
tlius  coinjK'ls  tin;  most  frivolous  guest  to  pause  at  some  gnive 
]uaetiral  truth,  while  laughing  at  incomparable  jokes.  Indet*d,  the 
krnicl  «»f  tl'"  discourse  is  perh^'is  to  be  found    only  half  concealeil,  in 
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the  jokes  themselves,  or  the  stories.  With  him,  these  are  something 
liesides  a  mere  rhetorical  device.  He  not  only  puts  his  hearers  in 
good  humour  by  jileasan tries,  thus  gaining  a  favourable  ear  for  his 
cause,  but  he  actually  combines  precept  and  illustration  with  such  art, 
and  in  such  proportions,  that  his  hearers  are  already  convinced,  while 
they  think  they  are  only  amused.  That  anecdote  was  not  the  setting 
of  his  proposition ;  it  was  the  proposition  itself.  This  pun  is  not  an 
insignificant  J«M  d^ esprit,  but  a  vital  truth,  or  a  sophism  which  the 
Prince  wishes  to  see  accepted  as  a  truth.  And  thus  the  last  hour  of 
the  evening  passes  away.  A  score  or  more  of  admiring  guests,  in 
full  evening  costume,  dimly  visible  through  the  smoke,  listen  to 
the  words  of  a  very  unmilitary-looking  giant  in  military  clothes,  who 
discourses  of  the  tariff  or  the  currency  in  a  delightfully  varied  stream 
of  humour,  wit,  and  story  ;  of  illustrations  from  history  and  incidents 
from  his  own  experience ;  of  shrewd  common  sense,  lofty  political 
reason,  and  fallacies  made  attractive  and  almost  respectable,  until 
the  morning  hours  begin  to  strike,  the  lackeys  dare  to  yawn,  and 
with  a  parting  joke,  washed  down  with  a  final  libation,  the  circle 
is  broken  up  and  the  lights  extinguished." 

Bismarck  is  probably  the  best  table-talker  of  his 
time.  His  fund  of  stories  is  inexhaustible.  After 
one  of  his  parliamentary  soirees,  the  journals  of  Berlin 
overflow  with  all  the  fine  things  he  said.     Bismarck  as  a 

.  1  . .  1  tablo-talkor. 

At  these  receptions  every  man  becomes  a 
Boswell ;  and  as  the  deputies  leave  his  mansion  long 
after  midnight,  they  are  waylaid  by  reporters,  who  im- 
plore the  Chancellor's  guests  to  repeat  some  of  the 
^visdom-words  which  had  fallen  from  the  mouth  of  the 
master.  But,  as  above  remarked,  his  talk,  as  a  rule,  takes 
the  form  of  monologue.  It  matters  not  whether  his 
guests  be  officials  of  humble  and  obsequious  mind,  or 
ambassadors  of  the  proudest  and  most  independent 
Powers  of  Europe,  the  conversation  is  almost  entirely 
//  //  2 
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on  one  side — a  timid  and  occasional  suggestion  may, 
indeed,  come  from  the  other — and  the  immense 
])ower  which  the  Chancellor  has  acquired  over  the 
mind  of  his  time  is  never  more  clearly  betrayed  than  on 
occasions  like  these.  Good  breeding,  it  is  true,  forbids 
any  man  to  be  argued  with  and  silenced  at  the  head  of 
his  own  table,  but  the  guests  of  Prince  Bismarck  are 
never  in  any  danger  of  transgressing  this  law.  For 
they  all  come,  not  to  speak,  but  to  listen  ;  and  their  silence 
is  simply  the  effect  of  their  conviction  that  a  much 
better  talker  than  themselves,  and  one  well  worth  listen- 
ing to,  is  in  the  room.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  suggest 
topics,  and  the  oracle  holds  forth,  to  their  delight  or 
their  despair,  till  the  subject  is  exhausted.  WhenHerr 
von  Bismarck  represented  Prussia  at  the  Frankfort  Diet, 
he  onci^  visited  Prince  Metternich  at  the  Johannisberg 
on  the  Itliine,  and  on  returning  some  one  asked  him  how 
he  had  got  on  with  the  old  despot.  "  Oh,  charmingly," 
replied  Bismarck  ;  '*  I  listened  quietly  to  all  his  stories, 
only  striking  the  bell  every  now  and  then  till  it  rang 
again.  That  pleases  these  garrulous  old  gentlemen." 
And  so  it  is  precisely  with  all  the  guests  of  the  Chan 
eellor,  who  has  now  usurped  the  place  of  Metternich  as 
the  political  oracle  of  his  day  and  generation.* 

One  great  feature  of  the  Prince's  talk  is  what 
may  be  called  its  contents.  He  gets  through  an  im- 
mense^ amount  of  facts  and  ideas  in  a  short  time.  His 
conversation  has  been  compared  to  "condensed  meat." 
During  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  the  correspondent  of  an 

♦  See  p.  129,  Vol.  I. 
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Kn<^lisli  newspaper  was  received  by  the  Chancellor,  who 
talked  to  him  freely  on  all  the  topics  of  the  hour.  His 
journal  at  once  published  an  account  of  the  inter- 
view, which  naturally  attracted  much  attention,  and  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  writer  had  repeateil  all 
he  had  heard.  But  as  other  questions  cropped  up 
durinj^  the  next  year  or  two,  the  correspondent  recurred 
to  his  notes,  and  n»{^aled  the  world  with  ever  fresh 
revelations  of  the  IVince's  mind.  This,  however,  was 
t<K>  much  for  the  envious  journalists  of  Berlin,  who 
bes^an  to  wonder  when  their  English  colleague  was  to 
come  to  the  (*nd  of  his  tether,  and  to  hint  that  the 
public  were  being  treated  to  the  tietions  of  a  strong 
imagination  more  than  to  the  facts  of  a  retentive 
memory.  lint  tlx'U  they  had  not  taken  into  account 
the  **  eondiMised  meat  **  (juality  of  the  Prince's  talk. 

This  same  (piality,  moreover,  distinguishes  in  a  high 
de^rrer  tin*  parliamentary  sjx'eehes  of  the  Chancellor, 
wlu».  unlike  >omr  dmiocratic  statesmen  we  could  nam(\ 
lias  never  in<lulLr<*<l  in  *' th(»  ])olvsvllal)ie 
art  ol  savinif  notlnnj^,  or  in  tin*  ni-  nMinao 
toxif'atiiiir  luxury  of  "  govi»rnnn'nt  by  gab- 
bl<v'*  ]{i>niarek  n<'v«T  sjM»aks  lor  sj)eaking's  >aki*,  and 
whrn  In*  savs  anxthinti:.  he  alwavs  means  it.  With  him 
mattt-r  is  «'ver\  lliinL^.  manner  nothinu:.  dlis  orat»>rv  i^ 
»»r  tli«*  style  of  Mark  Ant«>ny's: — 

•'  I  i*«>mm'  iu»t.  frifinls,   to  st«*Jil  uwny  Mmr  hearts  ; 
I  am  iiM  «»r.it«>r,  ;im  |'»iiiiii>,  is; 
I  Jut.  ;i^  \<>ii  kiiuw  iiH-  all,  a  |»laiij  Mimt  liuiii. 
That  \n\f  mv  tVi«'H«l  ;  ami  that  tlu-v  kii<»w  full  \v«ll 


A"«  it  imrliii- 

II' 
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That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  bim. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood  :  I  only  speak  right  on  ; 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know." 

And,  indeed,  the  Chancellor  himself  once  paraphrased 
these  words  of  the  Roman  Triumvir  in  describing  his 
own  manner  of  parliamentary  speech  : — 

"I  have  already  pointed  out  that  I  am  no  orator.  I  cannot 
work  upon  your  feelings,  or  render  facts  obscure  by  playing  upon 
words.     My  spet^ch  is  simple  and  plain." 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  Bismarck  has  squared  his 
theory   of    public  speaking   with  his  own  practice,  or 

whether  his  practice  be  the  studied  result  of 

TheChanwl  ^  * 

IhoorTo"  l^is  theory  ;  but,  in  any  case,  we  may  quote 

a  tew  ot  his  own  utterances  on  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  eloquence.  At  Versailles,  during  the 
war,  he  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  Dr.  Busch : — 

*'  The  gift  of  eloquence  has  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in 
parlianiontary  life.  Too  much  time  is  wasted,  because  everTboJy 
who  fancies  he  knows  anytliing  will  insist  upon  speaking,  even  if  ho 
lias  nothing  new  to  say.  There  is  too  much  empty  loquacity,  and 
too  little  is  said  to  the  point.  Everything  that  has  really  to  be  done  is 
settled  beforehand  in  the  "fractions,''  and  the  speeches  in  tlie  House 
aie  delivered  for  the  public,  in  order  to  show  what  you  are  capable 
of,  and  still  more  for  the  newspapers,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
praise  you.  It  will  come  to  this — that  eloquence  will  be  regarded  as 
a  inisdenK^iuour,  and  long  speeches  will  be  punishable  by  law. 
There  is  the  Fedenil  Council,  now,  which  makes  no  display  of 
elocjuence,  and  yet  ha^  done  more  than  anybody  for  the  cause  of 
(ierminiy.  I  remember  that  at  first  it  made  some  experiments  in 
that  direction,  but  I  cut  them  short  by  saying:  'Gentlemen,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  achieved  here  by  eloquence  or  persuasive  s|)eeclies 
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Ijecause  every  one  of  you  brings  his  convictions  along  with  him  in 
liis  poc^ket,  tlijit  is,  his  instructions.  Oratory  is  only  a  waste  of 
time.  Let  us  limit  ourselves  to  statements  of  fact.'  And  they  did 
so.  Nolx)dy  made  a  long  speech  after  that,  and  so  we  got  on  quickly 
with  our  business." 

A<jain,  addressing  the  Reichstag  (April  29,  1881), 
the  Chancellor  said : 

"  I  appeal  to  your  own  experience.  You  have  all,  doubtless, 
felt  that  you  know  a  g«x)d  deal  more  than  the  best  speaker  amongst 
us.  Perhaps  even  to-day  you  have  firmly  made  up  your  mind  to 
tell  him  so  ;  but,  just  as  you  were  about  to  have  it  out  with  him,  he 
fell  foul  of  souH^  other  dejiuty  with  such  conspicuous  vigour  that  you 
said  to  youi-self,  *  Perhaps  1  had  b(?tter  not  tackle  him  to-day.*  It  is 
the  same  thing  everywhere.  The  strongest  wrestler,  even  in  the 
field  of  onitoiy,  worsts  the  others.  But  the  orator  is  not  always  the 
best  judg(i  of  [)olitics.  '^I'o  be  a  good  s|)eaker,  you  must  have  the  gift 
of  improvisation.  We  have  all  of  us  often  witnessed  public  entertain- 
ments— music,  varied  with  extempore  declamation  -at  which  a  sub- 
ject with  which  the  iniju'ovmitorp.  was  totally  unacquainted  was 
given  to  him,  and  he  delivered  such  a  brilliant  oration  upon  it  as, 
but  for  my  futituruije^  would  almost  have  succeede«l  in  convincing 
me  for  the  moment.  All  I  mean  to  say  is  that  wc  cannot — with 
o|)en  eyes,  at  least  -confi<le  the  guidance  of  public  affairs  to  masters 
of  mere  elo<iuence  any  mon?  than  to  professional  improvi.sers ;  still 
less  can  we  trust  to  them  as  party  leaders  or  Ministers.  I  only 
mention  this  in  onler  to  point  out  that  elo^juence  is  a  gift  which  is 
now-a-days  overestimated,  and  exercises  greater  intluenc«»  tlian  is  its 
due.  A  gooil  speaker  must  be  somewhat  of  a  poet,  and  tlierefore 
cannot  adiiere  mathematically  to  the  truth.  He  must  be/^iVy^t/i;/^.  and 
exciting  easily  in(laiiH*d,  that  he  may  be  intlannnatory  wherefore, 
to  my  min<l,  a  i(oo<l  speaker  can  but  .sehlom  1k'  a  safe  statesman. 
Sensibility,  not  sense,  must  predominate  in  his  nature  ;  and  I  iKjlieve 
it  incomjiatiblc  with  tin*  physical  constitution  of  humanity  that  any 
man  should  be  at  one<'  a  f^(M)d  sjK*aker  and  a  c(M)1  judge.  Eloquence 
friMpiently,  and  to  a  perilous  ext<5nt,  outweighs  <liscr(»ti{m  ;  but  a  man 
of  cool  reflection  an<l  sure,  exact  calculation,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  important  business  may  be  confidently  entrusted,  can  scarcely 
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hi'  an  acconiplislied  orator.  Whether  there  be  any  i-emedy  agauist 
t]w  evils  of  elotjuence  in  our  present  state  of  high  civilisation,  1  know 
not ;  but  it  is  half  the  battle  to  recognise  those  evils  for  what  they 
are.  .  .  .  Let  me  warn  you,  therefore,  against  wasting  so  much  time 
as  lioretofore  upon  exhibitions  of  eloquence  in  our  parliameutary 
work,  which  gives  us  enough  to  do  as  it  is.  I  repeat  that  speeches 
are  ustjful  as  conveying  information ;  but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  govern.  The  elector  has  a  right  to  be  represented  by  a  person 
who  is  independent  of  eloquence,  neither  stimulated  nor  terrorised  hy 
it." 

*'  When  a  man  has  the  misfortune  to  be  eloquent,"  he  said  upon 
another  occasion,  "  he  makes  speeches  too  often  and  too  long.  .  .  . 
These  (flocjuent  speakers  are  like  a  good  many  gentlemen  with  small 
feet,  who  always  wear  shoes  too  small  for  them  and  stick  out  their 
feet  to  be  looked  at." 


In  spite  of  tlie  sober  theory  of  the  rhetorical  art 
above  set  forth,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  Chan- 
cellor has  not  sometimes  envied  those  of  his  parliamen- 

His  uaiiiicH  ^^^y  ^^^^^  pre-eminently  endowed  with  the 
as  a.roraior!       ^jj.^  ^f  glamouriug  eloqueuce.     And  yet,  if 

j)ersuasiveuess  be  the  essence  of  this  art,  even  Demos- 
thenes can  scarcely  have  excelled  him  much  in  producing 
an  eilect  upon  his  hearers.  For  in  listening  to  Bismarck 
every  one  must  feel  that  it  is  not  the  mouth  which  is 
speaking,  but  the  man.  Conviction,  being  clearly  and 
deeply  stamped  on  every  word  he  utters,  communicates 
itself  irresistibly  to  his  audience.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  *'  /a  coh/jjaraiso/i  vcfif  pas  la  rahonj'  but  we  know 
no  example  of  any  public  speaker  who  ever  reasoned 
so  much,  and  so  \vell,  b}'  comparison  and  analogy  as 
Bismarck.  His  mind,  indeed,  frequently  betrays  a  truly 
})octic   faculty  in  clothing  his  ideas  with  the  rich  and 
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attractive  robes  of  concrete  images  ;  and  some  of  his 
similes,  metaphors,  and  instances,  in  their  telling  aptness, 
are  quite  wortliy  of  Shakespeare.  But  while  moWng 
at  his  ease  in  the  realm  of  fancy,  whence  he  draws  the 
arrows  of  his  argument,  he  is  more  at  home  in  the 
region  of  facts,  which  furnish  him  with  the  thunder- 
bolts of  his  own  peculiar  eloquence.  And  that  eloquence 
has  been  well  described  by  a  competent  judge  :* — 

"  Bismarck  lacks  some  of  the  qualities  which  are  considered  almost 
indis|)ensable  to  an  orator.  He  not  only  speaks  slowly,  he  actually 
stops — at  the  beginning  of  his  si)eeclies,  at  Icjist — at  every  third  or 
fourth  word  ;  one  niiglit  suppose  he  had  to  overcome  some  organic 
difficulty  in  i)ronouneing  his  words.  He  sways  himself  gently  back- 
wards and  forwards,  he  twirls  his  thumbs,  and  froip  time  to  time  he 
looks  at  a  scrap  of  paper  upon  which  he  has  j)ut  down  notes  before 
spi'aking.  To  one  who  di<l  not  know  him  well,  he  would  certainly 
appear  to  be  embarnissed — nay,  even  intimidated.  But  tliLs  is  not 
the  case.  He  tak(?s  due  account  of  those  who  are  listening  to  him, 
but  he  is  ]>r(>l)ably  less  disturl>ed  l)y  their  presence^  than  any  other 
public  sj)(*aker.  He  })uts  lieaii:  and  soul  into  his  work,  he  wants  to  say 
all  he  thinks  about  the  (pu*stion,  and  he  does  not  much  care  whether 
his  way  of  speak  in;;  is  pleasant  or  not.  When  he  comes  to  a  stoj), 
his  auditors  f<'el  that  after  all  thev  have  heard  sonu'thinj;  wortli 
listening  to,  an<l  that  every  word  Bismarck  has  used,  and  which  he 
has  takrn  so  much  pains  to  tind,  was  the  right  one,  bearing  directly 
on  the  <|urstion.  Somebody  interrupts  him;  he  does  not  retort 
quick  as  lightning,  but  after  a  few  seconds — the  time  for  weighing 
what  he  luwi  just  lieard — there  conies  a  crushing  reply  which  falls 
h(»avily  on  the  int<'rrupter,  and  not  unfre<|uently  raises  a  laugh  at 
his  exp<*nse.  Aft«'r  a  while  Ik;  warms  to  his  work,  and  the  conclu- 
sion of  some  of  his  speeches  is  very  good,  even  from  an  exclusively 
oratorical  point  of  view.  Tin?  greater  part  of  what  he  hjus  siiid  in 
di'bate  n'ads  well  ;  it  is  full  of  sound  connnon-sense  and  logic,  and 
is  utterly  fvvv.  froui  high-sounding,  empty  phrases.    If  what  Bismarck 

*  ••  Prince  Bisrnan'k,  by  one  of  his  own  Countrymen,'*  already  quotiKl. 
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says  were  not  good  and  forcible,  no  one  would  attend  to  him ;  but 
gi^norally  what  he  says  appeai-s  from  the  first  so  weighty  that,  though 
he  spoaks  badly,  there  is  no  orator  more  attentively  listened  to.  And 
this  was  the  case  even  before  he  became  a  great  man." 

Indood,  whenever  Bismarck  rises  to  speak — or  even 
when  he  speaks  sitting,  as  his  physical  ailments  have  in 
recent  years  repeatedly  compelled  him  to  do* — the  hall 

of  the  Eeichstag  presents  a  memorable  sight. 
andhubitsin       Tlierc    is  a  general  stampede   of  members 

the  Uoichsla^r.  ^  '^ 

from  the  lobbies  into  the  House,  the  hum 
of  conversation  is  hushed,  a  pin  might  be  heard  to  fall, 
and  the  deputies  of  all  shades  crowd  up  in  front  of  the 
Chancellor's  seat  with  the  seriously  attentive  air  of 
students  of  surgery  watching  their  teacher  performing 
a  delicate  o])eration.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  play  of 
countenance  in  his  auditors  as  the  Prince  proceeds  with 
his  speech,  moistening  his  throat  with  tumbler  after 
tumbler  of  his  favourite  parliamentary  beverage — a  light 
mixture  of  brandy  and  w^ater,  or  Moselle.  The  Chancel- 
lor's remarks  may  take  the  form  of  a  disquisition  on  the 
fading  doctrine  of  divine  right,  or  of  a  dirge  on  his  own 

*  Diirinsr  one  or  iwo  rocout  sessions,  indeed,  his  plijsical  ailiiM'nt> 
<*om|>('ll('(l  him  to  abstain  from  attending  the  Reichstag  altogether;  and.  in 
allusion  to  ont»  or  two  written  communications  from  the  Prince  to  t\w 
House,  one  Oi)]>osition  journal  (May,  1883)  twitte<l  him  with  liaviiig.  in  a 
disresjMH'lful  spirit  of  ])etulan('e.  degenerated  into  a  mere  **  com*8pon(ling 
nienibcr  of  Parliament."  **  Why,"  asked  the  same  journal,  "conld  not  Bi.*- 
niarek  have  hinis«'lf  carried  info  Parliament,  as  Appius  Claudius  ami  the 
great  Earl  of  Chatham  both  did  ?"  To  this  the  Chancellor's  organ  roplittl 
thai  tho  Roman  Censor  was  only  Mind,  and  tin*  elder  Pitt  merely  aflii<*t«l 
with  the  gout  -  ailments  which  still  left  io  both  their  victims  the  use  of  their 
tongues;  Init  that  the  Prince's  nenralgic  sufferings  had  positively  deprivM 
him  (►f  the  j)ower  of  spoeeh.  Further  argument  on  the  subject  of  Biv 
marck's  absence  from  Parliament  was  impossible. 
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failing  powers,  or  of  a  cutting  lecture  on  the  sin  of 
fractious  partisanship.  They  may  convey  a  most 
audacious  reprimand  of  some  malevolent  Government, 
or  a  sympathetic  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  miser  a  con- 
trihuens  plehs.  Perhaps,  with  his  huge  frame  shaking 
with  emotion,  he  may  stride  along  the  gangway,  and, 
with  threatening  voice  and  attitude,  demand  to  know 
who  it  was  tliat  hissed  or  interrupted  him.*  Or  he  may 
raise  his  voice  with  the  declamatory  tones  of  an  in- 
dignant peroration,  and  declare  that  he  will  thwart  and 
combat  the  aims  of  Liberalism  to  his  dying  day.  He 
may  do  all  or  any  of  these  things ;  and  even  those 
deputies  who  scorn  to  swell  the  resounding  peal  of 
'*  Bravos  !  "  that  bursts  forth  from  the  Right,  betray  a 
bewildered  sort  of  silent  admiration  for  the  Titanic  force 
of  character  in  the  man  whom  they  persistently  oppose 
yet  cannot  do  without. 

We  will  complete  this  picture  by  the  following 
description  of  Bismarck's  habits  and  appearance  in  the 
Ileichstag  :t 

"  The  Chancellor  is  not  a  frequent  attendant  in  the  Diet,  nor  even 
a  regular  one.  To  a  foreigner  the  motives  which  cause  his  appear- 
ance, or  his  al)sence,  seem  often  incompre]iensiV)le.  He  seldom 
announces  his  purpose  in  advance  to  his  nearest  friends,  and  inquiry 
of  tliem  proves  invariably  fruitless  :  yet  witli  no  apparent  clue  to 
guide  them,  except  a  vague  o[)inion  as  to  tlie  courec;  which  discussion 
on  any  giv<'n  day  is  likt»ly  to  take,  the  public  liavc  an  almost  in- 
fallible instinct  fin*  the  visit  and  participation  of  the  Princa  The 
society  of  the  caj»ital  seems  charged,  as  by  an  electric  current,  with  a 
subti<j  prescience  of  the  event.     Unfaithful  deputies,  whose  faces  are 

*  Ho  has  repeatedly  done  tliis. 

t  *•  JSouie  Traits  of  Bismarck,"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Tuttle,  already  quoted. 
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seldom  seen,  slip  into  their  seats  at  the  sound  of  the  President's  Ml : 
an  adjutant  or  seoretai7  from  the  palace  listens  as  pi-oxy  in  the  name 
of  tln>  Emp(;ror ;  the  diplomatists  linger  their  gold-headed  cuiies 
while  thev  await  the  most  consummate  master  of  their  art;  the 
reporters  look  nervous  and  important ;  *  and  fi*om  the  general 
galleries  a  thousand  eager  eyes  concentrate  their  gaze  \i\ion  the 
Chancellor  himself,  or  the  place  which  he  usually  Uikes. 

**  Such  an  audience  is  veiy  rarely  disappointed.  It  may  he  earlv 
or  late  in  the  proceedings,  the  progress  of  which  will  have  been  faith- 
fully reported  to  the  Prince  at  his  house,  but  at  the  critical  moment 
—shortly  before  a  vote,  perhaps,  or  during  the  speech  of  some 
favotirite  adversary — a  door  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  swings  ojkmi,  lUitl 
from   a   room    behind    the  President's  chair  emerges  a  tall   figure. 

*  It  niny  be  us  well  hert;  U)  consider  Bismarck  as  a  public  speaker  from 
the  shoi*tliand-writer's  point  of  view,  and  we  are  euabled  to  do  this  bj  the 
fullowing  extract  from  an  essfiy  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Raetzsch,  a  memher 
of  the  offieial  Sleu()gnii)hie  Bureau  in  the  Reichstag: — **Tlie  cry,  •Prinw 
BisiiiMrek  is  there  I '  genendly  creates  a  certain  imeasiness  at  the  oflScial  re- 
porter's desk,"  (which  stands  beneath  the  Federal  Council  Bench,  on  whioh 
sits  the  Chancellor,  who  has,  therefore,  to  speak  over  the  heads  of  the  stouu- 
gra])liers).  "  It  is  not  the  speed  with  which  he  s^ieaks  that  niakw  the 
reporters'  task  of  taking  down  his  words  an  especially  difficult  one— for 
there  are  s\>-ifter  talkers  than  he — but  Prince  Bismarck  8|)eaks  at  a  vm 
luiequal  rate,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  quickest  at  those  very  places  which  ire 
most  to  the  ])oint.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  lie  interrupts  himst»lf  with  iu- 
terniediate  sentences  ;  and  he  has  a  peculiar  style  of  his  own,  with  quit*' 
unexpected  turns  of  si)eech ;  in  addition  to  which  lie  often  intcrweaTi* 
(piotalions-  sometimes  in  foreign  languages — with  his  remarks,  and  oeo«- 
sionally.  towards  the  end  of  a  sentence,  speaks  so  low  as  makes  him  difficult 
to  1k^  iniderstood  at  onr  desk  "  (in  his  immediate  vicinity).  **  The  task  of 
the  ^tenograplle^  is  also  hampered  by  the  fact  that  during  a  speech  of  the 
Chancellor  our  table  is  generally  surrvmuded  by  a  crowd  of  deputies  wh«» 
iiiterruj)t  the  soinid,  and  disturb  our  activity  by  their  exclamations  of 
l)raise  or  disap[»roval.  And  then  the  stenographer  cannot  altogether  pi't 
rid  of  the  feeling  that  he  is  workuig  under  the  pressure  of  the  weight 
and  imjKU-tance  of  what  he  is  taking  down,  as  well  as  under  the  conscioiw- 
ncss  that  he  is  preserving  the  words  of  the  man  at  whom  all  Euroj^e  i* 
looking.  But  a  speech  by  Bismarck  also  occasions  the  stenographer  twiiv 
the  trouble  of  others,  seeing  that,  in  copying  it  out  "  (for  liis  correction,  a 
t.isk  he  ^^Micrally  performs  before^  leaving  the  House)  **  we  must,  by  onler 
ot"  the  *  iron  Chancellor.*  write  twice  as  large  as  ordinarily — a  duty  whi«'l» 
•  leprivt"'  \iy  of  the  rest  that  we  shoidd  otherwise  have  between  the  turns," 
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wearing  the  undress  uniform  of  a  cavalry  general,  and  resting  liis 
hand  upon  the  hilt  of  a  massive  sabre.  A  quick  glance  over  the  hall, 
a  bow  to  the  President,  and  ho  strides  forward  to  his  place  at  the 
head  of  the  elevated  seats  reserved  for  the  members  of  the  Uovern- 
nient.  His  entry  stiems  to  conform  almost  to  a  scheme  of  discipline, 
so  loyal  is  he  to  his  mannerisms.  He  settles  himself  in  his  chair ; 
glances  first  over  the  notes  taken  by  a  sul>ordinate ;  reads  such 
lett<'rs  as  he  finds  on  his  desk ;  scans  the  latest  t(?legrams,  con- 
veniently disposfxl  for  his  use  ;  and  aft^r  these  formalities  he  is 
ready  to  lean  back  in  his  seat,  throw  one  leg  over  the  other,  and 
examine  the  audience  through  his  eye-glass.  All  this  may  take  ten 
minutes,  and  the  Prince  then  begins  serious  work.  If  the  debate  is 
languid,  ami  his  intervention  is  not  at  once  needed,  he  oi>ens  the 
jMDrtfolios,  if  any  have  been  sent  down  from  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
looks  at  the  despatches  and  other  original  drafts  submitted  for  his 
corn'ction  or  signatun*.  Otherwise  he  listens  closely  to  the  sj>eeches, 
and  makes  fre(pient  notes,  in  a  coarse,  scrawling  hand,  with  a  pencil 
about  twenty  inches  long. 

**  He  is  a  singularly  fair  mark  for  the  shafts  of  a  malicious  rival. 
In  Parliament,  under  the  k(>(^n  personal  thrusts  of  men  like  Windt- 
horst  or  Kichter,  the  admirable  self-command  which  makes  him  so 
aceomplishtHl  a  diphmiatist  seems  entirely  to  desert  him  :  he  l>ecomes 
nervous  and  restl»?ss ;  fumbh^s  with  his  pen,  his  handkerchief,  some- 
times omincmsly  even  with  his  sword  ;  and  betrays  his  irritiition  in 
many  little  ways  that  would  b(»  fatal  to  a  man  without  other  opjjor- 
tunities  than  those  of  the  debater  and  the  orator.  Adulation  would 
say  that  his  is  the  wc^jikness  of  the  lion,  which,  vexed  by  the  gnat,  is 
cond(*mned  to  resist  only  with  the  weapons  and  tactics  of  the  gnat. 
Yet,  when  he  is  arouse* I,  he  Ciin  sting  with  a  n»i)arti>e  equal  to  the 
l)«\st  that  the  House  produces.  Uns|>aring  of  jKJi-sons  and  pnxligal 
of  wit,  he  has  one  pow<'r  not  posst^ssed  in  an  equal  measure  by  any 
of  his  foes — the  power  of  putting  som<^  impr(»ssive  truth,  some  vivid 
national  aspiration,  into  a  terse,  homely,  yet  pietun's<pie  form,  which 
at  onee  be<'onies  a  maxim,  endowed  with  eternal  lift*.  In  genenil,  h(» 
hates  phnises,  even  patriotic  phrases;  and,  rightly  shunning  a  stvle 
of  address  in  which  hundreds  of  paltiy  rhetoricians,  ancient  and 
nKHlern,  are  his  rivals,  prefers  a  grotesipie  and  caustic  humour,  which 
is  more  natural  and  not  less  ell'ective.  In  this  he  has  never  had  a 
RU|K'rior.     All  his  speeches  are  seasoned  with   it,    and  never  fail, 
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accordingly,  to  be  entertaining,  in  spite  of  the  exasperating  so]»liisms 
wliich  they  now  jind  then  oiler  to  the  specialist.  With  all  his  jni;:- 
nacity,  his  temper  and  his  wit,  he  is  nevertheless  ver\'  unskilful  in 
the  use  of  invective.  lie  lacks  the  power  of  pathetic  and  indignant 
declamation  ;  and  the  outbursts  of  childish  }x?tulance  with  which  he 
answers  hostile  criticism  pain  the  House  by  their  contrast  with  Lis 
vast  [)roportions,  physical  and  political.  His  passion  finds  too  e-asy 
expression  in  sutlers,  Avhich  defeat  their  own  purpose.  Ju.stly  .seiisihle 
of  the  difficulties  of  his  place,  and  knowing  that  he  enjoys  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country,  he  resents  even  the  proper  suggestions  of  the 
country's  deputed  counsellors  as  fr(*sh  obstacles  ungratefully  thn>wn 
in  his  way.  To  escape  the  si)eeches  of  Eugene  Richter,  a  jx^rsisient 
but  perf<'ctly  decorous  critic,  he  had  nothing  better  than  the  ex- 
j)cdi(^nt  of  running  out  of  the  hall.  Lasker  and  Schorlemer  in- 
variably put  him  into  a  furious  passion.  Yet  when  most  angiy  lie 
is  least  eloquent  in  manner  and  in  matter ;  so  that  his  more  judicious 
friends  nciver  fail  to  be  uneasy  when,  with  treuiblinir  voice  and 
t  witch iuij  hands,  and  a  frame  swayini'  with  fierce  emotion,  he  strives 
to  answer  the  personal  attacks  of  cool  and  practised  debaters." 

As  an  orator,  Bismarck  may  be  compared  with 
(^romwell.  He  has  no  rhetorical  action,  his  motions  are 
not  graceful ;  his  voice,  aliusky  tenor,  is  neither  musical 

nor  imj)osing.     He  stammers,  he  coughs,  he 
(lifiomaiic  oitcn   stops  lor  a  word — it  is   always  the 

writer.  *■  • 

right  one  wlien  he  has  found  it — while 
some  of  his  sentences  are  terribly  involved,  and  (when 
printed)  nearly  a  foot  long.  But,  as  a  writer,  he  may  be 
compared  with  Luther  or  with  Schiller.  Few  living 
(fcrmans  can  write  their  mother  speech  more  clearly, 
nore  idiomatically,  more  gracefully,  more  expressively, 
than  their  great  ])olitical  Chief.  Frederick  the  Great 
raised  high  his  native  country,  but  he  very  nearly 
ruined  his  native  tono;"ue.     The  creator  of  the  Gennan 
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Empire  has  penned  some  things  which  must  rank  as 
masterpieces  of  the  German  language.  Of  this  class 
were  tlie  despatches  he  wrote  to  Count  Arnim,  after  the 
war,  on  tlie  relaticms  of  the  Empire  and  the  Republic ; 
and  to  this  cIjlss  also  must  be  added  many  of  the  reports 
which  he  drew  up  at  Frankfort,  and  which  so  good  a 
judge  of  style  as  Professor  von  Sybel  pronounced  to 
have  **  a  classic  worth  unsurpassed  by  the  German  prose- 
writers  of  any  age."  As  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
wIhmi  a  young  man,  trained  himself  for  the  composition 
of  elo<pi(»nt  State-paj)ers  by  writing  for  the  Saturdaif 
llrriew,  so  did  Hisinarck's  steady  contributions  to  the 
KrrtfZ'Xrifttff//,  in  his  early  parliamentary  days,  enable 
him  to  d(»v('l()p  that  literary  powtT  which  is  stamped 
with  exceptional  brilliancy  on  all  his  despatches.  But 
as  to  tlu'  manner  and  method  of  his  diplomatic  com- 
])ositio]i.  wr  had  Ix'ttrr  yield  the  w<»rd  to  one  of  his  own 
iniiiirdiatt'  .subordinates,  well  situated  to  judge:* 

'*  lii-ii.ar«k  N  nlllrial  rnrn'siKnidfiicr  is  n*iiia?'kiil»l<'  fnr  its  luriditv. 
H»*  «l«Ms  Hot  li  ;iv»'  !i  ilnii^it  :is  to  whjit  lio  iiumiis  to  siiv  ;  and  Ih»  is  so 

«i.iiri>-»-    lll:it.    tVoiii     liis     lollLTi-st     <lr>j»llt<*In'S,     it      WOuM     \\v    (litilLMllt     tO 

-t?ik«-  Milt  •vrii  :i  It'w  wonl>»  without  iin|»airinvr  tli»*  st-nso  t>f  tin* 
N\  l,.il»  <!<•<  iiiini;t.  Hi^  lia^  a  stroiii;  olijcttioii  to  cxaLTi^iTatioii,  aiul 
v«  'ioiii  •  iiij.l.'v-  a  sii|»iTlati\e  of  any  kind.  I5ut  \\  li»'ii  lu*  do♦*^  us<»  a 
"^t P'Iil:  •xinv-s-i  .n.  yitu  may  In*  .surt*  lie  iiiraiis  it.  Of  lat4»,  Priiic** 
l*i-m;tr«k  lia>  i:iv<  n  »i|»  writin;;  Ins  d«'Sj»attlns  liiiiisrif.  ( )n  Vfry 
iiiijM»i  taiiT  <M  (•  i^imis  ohl\  docs  lit*  now  takr  up  tlu'  jmii.  Sonictiincs 
li«'  n"t«->  d'»N\n  in  jm  ii«-il  nTtain  short  N<*ntrnrr.s  to  Iw  iis«*d  in  a 
d« -pat*  h.        Il«-    d«»«'v»     thi^    only    wIumi    \\v     wi.shrs    his    oi>inioii    on 

•  Hi  IT  Kiid-.'.ph  IJiid.iu.  CninirillMr  of  I^'jriitinn  in  th«*<ifTiii.iii  Fond^ 
C  M!u«-.  fli"  atiihi.r  nf  •  I'riiirf  t^isinan-k.  hv  oui*  of  \\\>  own  C«mntrvint'n." 
aln-adv  «jiiott'd. 
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some  point  to  be  expressed  in  the  very  words  chosen  by  himself. 
But  in  most  cast's  he  is  content  to  give  his  secretaries,  who  are  wt-U 
trained  to  th(»ir  work,  a  few  verbal  insti-uctions.  While  doing  so  he 
cither  walks  up  and  down  the  room,  or  sits  at  his  desk  playing  ^ith 
a  j)aper-knife.  The  attendant  official,  often  himself  a  functionary  of 
hif,di  rank,  listens  while  the  Chancellor  sj>eak8,  and  takes  short  notes 
of  his  words.  The  countenance  of  Prince  Bismarck  during  this 
kind  of  work  is  very  curious.  If  he  could  bo  {minted  at  such  a  time, 
and  an  al»stract  name  were  given  to  the  picture,  it  might  be  entitled 
'  Concentration  of  Thought.' 

"  Like  all  m(?n  who  have  accomplished  great  things,  Bismaa-k 
has  the  power  of  concentrating,  at  a  given  moment,  all  the  strength 
of  his  mind  on  one  special  point,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  clearlv 
and  how  well  he  then  sees  that  one  i)oint.  He  certainly  could  not 
dictate  half-a-dozen  letters  at  once,  as  it  is  said  that  Caesar  and 
Napoleon  1.  were  able  to  do;  it  is  even  probable  that  he  would 
consider  it  as  a  kind  of  humbug,  well  fitted  to  astonish  bystanders, 
but  of  very  little  use  for  the  accelemtion  of  work.  Bisman^k  has 
frequently  expressed  the  ojnnion  that  a  thing  is  not  well  done,  unless 
it  is  done  as  well  as  possible;  and  that  no  thing,  not  even  a  small 
one,  can  be  doiKi  as  well  as  possible,  unless  thorough  attention  is 
1,'iven  to  it.  Hut  while  he  o>)jects  to  doing  more  than  one  thing  at  a 
time,  he  is  able  to  pass  quickly  from  one  to  another.  Just  as  his 
eye,  which  s»'enis  to  be  fixt.'d  on  the  object  upon  which  it  rests,  does 
not  on  that  account  dwell  long  on  the  same  iH)int,  so  his  mind  looks 
fixedly  and  through  and  through,  so  to  speak,  a  s)>ecial  questiou. 
leaving  it,  nevertheless,  suddenly  and  entirely  as  soon  as  attention  is 
re(juir(ul  by  some  other  subject.  The  exhaustiveness  of  Bismarck's 
despatches,  which  seldom  leave  any  j>art  of  a  question  unelucidat€dt 
should  ])e  attiibuted  to  the  fact  that  he  has  trainetl  himself  always 
to  attend  thoroughly  to  the  one  siu'cial  matter  he  has  in  hand." 

We  have  said  tliat  JJismarck  must  have  acquired 
facility  as  a  writer  from  his  practice  as  an  early  con- 
ins  ntiitiKi. -to     tril)ut()r  to  the  KroKZ-Zeitung  \  and  we  saw 

how,  at  tlie  outset  of  his  diplomatic  career  iu 
Frankfort,  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  managemeut 
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of  the  Prussian  Press  Bureau,  an  institution  for  eon- 
verting  the  journalism  of  the  day,  such  as  it  was,  to  the 
ends  and  purposes  of  his  Government.  In  the  course  of 
our  narrative,  moreover,  we  have  had  repeatc^d  occasion 
to  detail  his  attitude  to  the  newspaper  Press — to  tell 
how,  at  one  time,  he  denounced  it  as  a  source  of  moral 
blood-poisoning ;  how,  at  another,  he  advocated  its  un- 
restricted liberty  in  Prussia  as  a  means  of  combating 
the  pretensions  of  Austria;  how  again,  during  the 
"  Conflict  Time,"  he  gagged  it  with  measures  similar  to 
the  July  Ordinances  of  Polignac ;  and  how  at  last  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  passing  an  imperial  Press 
Law  "calculated  to  establish  in  the  mind  of  every  public 
writer  a  healthy  equilibrium  between  the  sense  of 
freedom  and  the  sense  ot  fear/'* 

But  we  are  now  not  so  much  concerned  with  what 
the  Chancellor  thinks  of  the  Press  and  its 

/.  ,.  y  1  'J    p        ii  Hi»  theory  of 

tunctions,  as  how  he  uses  it  tor  the  purposes     »omi  otikitti 

of    his    policy,    and    we    cannot   do    better 

than  allow  him  to  speak  for  himself  on  this  subject  :f 

"  It  cannot  l»o  denied,"  lici  said  in  tlie  Reichstag  (9th  February, 
187<)),  ''  that  every  Clovernnient — particularly  that  of  a  great  country 
—  desirt's  the  suj)[)ort  of  tln^  Presa  in  its  foreign  iis  well  as  home 
]M>li<'y.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  natiiral  than  that  Governments 
should  keep  a  certain  amount  of  space  at  their  disposal  in  journals 
well-atl'cctcd  to  them,  wherein  to  put  forward  views  which  they  do 
not  exactly  want  to  puhlish  in  their  Ollicial  Gazette.  Formerly,  the 
Xonid*  ntsrhr  AHij'  nn  ini'  Zt'ltnmj  was  rendered  available  to  the 
lVus^^ian  (iovernmeut  for  this  purpose  by  its  yroprietors,  acting  upon 

*   Se«'  p.  iV.MJ,  (luic. 

+  \V<'  use  here  (jis  at  p.  ollh  tlie  rendering  of  the  accuinplished  Eiii^- 
lish  transl.itor  of  "Oar  Chaucellor.' 
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their  convictions  and  not  asking  for  any  remuneration.  Th«»  Oovem- 
niont  took  advantage  of  their  offer,  and  the  paper  profited  largely  l»y 
its  official  connection.  But  what  was  the  consequence  1  Most 
peoplt>  believed  that  every  article  appearing  in  that  paper  was  either 
written  by  the  Prime  Minister  or  read  over  by  him  before  publica- 
tion, so  that  he  could  be  h(ild  resj>onsible  for  every  word  of  its  text ; 
and  it  was  this  which  compelled  me  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  pro- 
mulgating my  opinions  exti-a-officially  in  the  Press.  The  MiiiLsD^r 
gives  instructions  to  his  secretary,  who  imparts  them  to  the  news- 
pa  j)er  ;  and  the  result  of  the  connection,  thus  established,  is  that 
items  of  intelligence  are  sometimes  communicated  to  the  journal  in 
(juestion,  not  at  the  immediate  instiince  of  the  Minister,  but  quite 
pt>rmissibly  and  correctly.  Thenceforth,  no  matter  what  editoriaJ 
])adding  may  be  inserted  in  such  a  newspaper — even  if  it  should  only 
have  rect^ived  a  single  official  coinmuniqne — it  is  sjwkf^n  of  as 'an 
oigan  closely  related  to  Government  circles,'  *  a  journal  notoriously 
supplied  with  official  intelligence,'  and,  in  the  French  pajK^rs,  as*/i 
/'( K.iUf>  de  J/,  dc  Bisiimrck^ — which  lends  its  statements  as  mueli 
authority  as  if  they  imd  aj)peared  in  the  Staatsanzeifjer.  Sfrious 
incon\eniences,  however,  accrue  from  attributing  an  official  characttT 
to  aunouiKvnu'nts  which  really  possess  none  ;  a  proceeding  sonu*- 
times  the  outcome  of  error,  but  more  frequently  of  sheer  ill-will  and 
desire  to  cast  discn^dit  upon  the  Governmental  policy.  .  .  .  Tliereis 
no  conceivable  piece  of  stu])i(lity  which  has  not  been  imputed  to  lue 
in  this  manner  by  the  simple  word  *  official;'  whei"efore  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  positively  declaring  that  the  Foreign  Office  does  nut 
own  an  ollicial  [)aj)«*r,  and  does  not  impart  officifd  communications  to 
any  j)aper.  I  admit  the  inconvenience  of  l>eing  unable  to  make 
known  my  views  to  public  oi)inion  otherwise  than  through  tli*' 
Stdatsati-u'hjer,  or  sometimes  through  a  recognised  official  orguiu  lh<' 
Pi'orlnz'uil  Kurrt'spotuleaz ;  but  thus,  at  lejist,  1  am  sure  that  no 
cuckoo's  eggs  Avill  be  laid  in  my  nest,  and  that  I  can  only  be  held 
answerable  for  what  I  myself  (or  one  of  my  colleagues)  have  said" 

The  Priuce's  declaration  *'  that  the  Foreign  Oflict? 
does  not  own  an  official  paper "  may  have  been  true 
enouii^h  at  the  time,  but  certainly  it  would  require  to 
l)e  very  materially  altered  now.    For,  if  anything  is  better 
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known  than  another  in  connection  with  his  one-man 
system  of  rule,  it  is  the  fact  that  the  Nord-Deutscie 
jtiigemeineZeifunff  ("  North  German  Qazette") 
acts  as  his  devoted  personal  organ,  and  more  g^^** 
especially  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics. 
It  is  furthermore  an  open  secret  that  some  of  its  threats, 
its  hints,  its  remonstrances,  and  its  fulminations,  are 
directly  inspired,  and  even  dictated  by  the  Chancellor 
himself,  who  is  a  master  at  the  art  of  conveying  truths 
to  foreign  Governments  by  a  channel  free  from  all  the 
forms,  restraints,  and  responsibilities  of  diplomatic 
intercourse.  The  Chancellor  likes  plain  speaking,  and 
he  can  indulge  his  love  of  this  habit  without  stint  in  the 
columns  of  what  is** well  known  by  all  the  world  to  be 
his  accredited  organ.  Despising  the  Press — such  as  it 
is  in  Uermany,  at  least — and  regarding  its  ser>'ants  as 
so  many  social  Pariahs  and  **  Catiline  existences,"  there 
is  nevertheless  no  statesman  in  Euro|>e  who  makes  a 
more  judicious  and  a  more  persistent  use  of  its  |K>wef. 
•'  I  will  accept  an  ally,"  he  once  said,  **  wherever  I  can 
find  one.**  And  certainly,  in  some  organs  of  the  Press, 
he  has  found  au.xiliaries  wlio  |)erform  the  service  ex- 
pecte<l  of  them  with  uuilinching  and  ferocious  zeal. 

That  service  is  mainly  defensive,  and  consists  le.ss 
in  a.Ksertion  than  denial.  Formerly,  there  was  a  regular 
Bureau  for  facilitating  the  performance  of  if„^,i,^»ch^n. 
tliis  function    of   the  **  (7m/   der  ftlrts  rrr*     whWluHh 

-,  ,      ,       oatuiiinir.  and 

nrlnf    ;  but  the  Cliancellor  once  remarked     *^^^md 
that,  "  if  he  wore  to  refute  all  the  lies  and  ca-     «"'''».ri«. 
luinuies  directed  against  him,he  would  require theservices. 
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not  only  of  a  Literary  Board,  but  of  a  regular  Press 
Ministry/'  Once  he  adopted  quit^  a  novel  method  of 
denvint^r  disaj^reeable  statements  about  his  character  and 
policy.  In  the  year  18S1,  a  Polish  Clerical  paper,  the 
C^r/.^,  published  what  professed  to  be  the  report  of  an 
interview  between  the  Chancellor  and  a  Polish  "Hiii;h 
Tory  "  on  the  relations  of  l^oland  and  Russia  ;  and.,  bv 
way  of  encouraging  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  this 
conversation,  the  journal  in  question  actually  gave  the 
French  text  of  the  letter  by  which  the  Prince  invited 
the  magnate  to  Varzin.  Letter  and  report  of  conversa- 
tion were  copic^l  into  a  j)urely  paste-and-scissors  book  on 
"  'J'he  Chancellor's  Policv  durin^:  tlie  last  Twelve  Years," 
which  seemed  to  remove  from  the  Polish  mind  every  doubt 
as  to  their  credibility ;  but  this  credibility  was  rudely 
shaken  by  the  North  Gorman  Gazette,  which,  in  tliename 
of  the  Prince,  offered  a  sum  of  100,000  marks  for  the 
production  of  the  alleged  letter  of  invitation  to  Varzin, 
and  a  further  considerable  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
reveal  the  author  of  the  whole  imposture.  As  a  pendant 
to  this  story,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Chancellor 
himself  was  once  tempted  with  as  high  a  sum  as  that 
which  he  himself  ollered  for  the  exposure  of  a  Polish 
falsehood,  to  furnish  an  American  journal  \\ith  the 
communication  of  j)olitical  truths.  But  the  manifold 
occupations  of  the  Prince  left  him  no  time  to  encouraije 
this  astounding  spirit  of  enterprise  in  Yankee  jour- 
nalism.* 

*  Writiiiir  on  IStli  May,  IS^'O,  tlio  Paris  (•orrespondout  of  The  Tiwef 
'orwiivdvC  *'•  1'''  lull    '?il  the  folio"-' ^'tj^  **  amusing"  jmssage  from  ft  frieud  «if 
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Apart  from  liis  journalistic  productions  and  his 
liploinatic  despatches,  wo  are  not  aware  that  Bismarck 
has  contributed  anything  whatever  to  the  literature  of 
his  time.      Hut,  indeed,  one  who   has  been     hih  ftttun.ie 

,  p  111  •!•  •         ii  to  literature. 

the  cause  or  so  much  book-writmg  m  others 

had  excuse  en<)Ugh  for  refraininjj  from  the  use  of  his  own 

constructive  or  creative  pen.  The  personality  of  Bismarck 

niim»  ill  B<Tliii."  ninl  wo  hnvi»  n»i?»(m  to  iM^lirvo  that  tho  Ht«»rv  is  triu* :  - 
•*  ('niitoiiiiM»rnry  joiininlisiii  riMviitly  vrry  in'arly  ohtniiuMl  a  <»ollt'n>riu>  who 
Wdiild  <MTtaiiily  hav»»  o(»iitriliut<Ml  to  rnisi*  thi*  di^fuity  of  th«»  profession,  and 
wilt)  wiiiihl  s]N'('tHly  have  iii<mo)M»liMHl  uiiivorsal  attention.  A  short  time 
a^'tan  AnHTican  arrivtMl  in  liiTliii.  an<I  aiMn^HsiMl  to  Prince  Flisinarek  a 
Ifttrr  mnchfil  in  thf  ]M»]it«'st  terms,  and  written  with  undouhtisl  seri<»UM- 
n<*^.**.  In  this  h'tt(>r  tlie  American  traveller  annouiieetl  to  tlie  Prinee 
that  lie  Iiad  ennic  to  Berlin  in  fnltilment  of  a  mission,  the  importanee  of 
whieli  the  (MianecllMr  iniist  not  nnderrate.  and  one  whieh  mi^ht  have  the 
in4»>»t  important  enn'MMpirnees  for  his  own  |Miliey.  as  well  as  for  puhlie 
opinion  in  pMnTal.  He  had  In-en  sent  to  Prinee  Bisniarek  hy  a  very  j^reat 
Ami'riean  new«.pn|M'r.  whieh  Molieit«il  his  eo-(»|M'ratio!i.  It  plaetMl  ita 
eolnnin*«  at  \\\^  di^pdNnI  onec  a  wn-k  for  the  nne(»ntn»Hed  pnhlieation  of 
an  arti«*ii'.  »<l,.,rt  nr  lonir.  a-»  tli»»  Prinn'  mitrht  determine,  whieh.  ntartinir 
fi"«»in  AiM'-riea  with  tin*  Lri"«''»^e-»t  ]M»H^il>li' . /7/r/.  would  ('•>nvey  tlie  Prinee*** 
\  i-W"*  til  all  til*'  etirner-i  <»t'  tin*  jxlttU*.  wmuM  jr've  ri-t*  we»«k  after  w<'.-k  tn 
til'-  in"-«t  aniii;at«il  etuit  ro\  ••r**ien.  and  would  tliun  atT<'rd  tlif  ( ')ianeell«>r  a 
iiH-au-  **i  kri«>\\  iii:.r  tlie  i^.'u«  ral  «»j»iiiiiiu  on  his  \iews;  while  the>i'.  hy  a 
w«  ••Lly  d  •'»e,  \v<»u!d  he  ;rradually  iu-^tilied  into  tin*  ntiiid  of  Kur««pi*  nay. 
i.f   tin*   w  li-'li- ei\  ili^fd  wtnld.      M«»ren\i  r.  a^  pra«*tiial  Aiueri<'aus   thinking 

•  Mil  a  ( 'liaiie«lior  "-f  <nrniauy  niitrlit  find  tlu'M*  reanniis  t4H»  Plntnnie. 
til-  |»i<tj»i-.' t  ■!•»  '•!*  till'  in  WNjiaper.  ♦lirMUL,'li  tln'ir  auihan-ad'ir.  otT^reil  the 
liiiiee  i"..r  rri.'ii  ff  tli'»-«'  aitie|r>.  aiid  for  til*  wliolf  time  durinfT  wliieh 
If"   iiii:.'iit    wrjir  fii»'iii.  r\en  -»li«»uld   tlirv   not   t*\ei'rd  tw«*iitv  lines,  the  huui 

•  !   .^J  "'•"»     that    i-.  >l;Jn.o  n  .|   vimi-.     TIuv   d«elared   tlienis^dves   H'adv  to 

•  •  • 

•  ,  |Mi"*lt  I  ••:"  .!»'h.ind  sji;<i,<NM>,  t!;i«  Prinei'  tlms  ln-inLr  pla«'eil  in  |H»ssrsi,inn  of 
tAn\.ar^  ei»:ii|M  ii-at  iiiii.  tv  ••II  shouM  the  jiap'T.  de«»pit«»  the  stipulations 
1..  tii«'  r"iit:.ii\.  ii«'t  jiul'li-^h  a  liiH- <«f  what  the  l*riiie»' wrote.  ( )n  re<*eivinj; 
t'li"*  eiiriiMi'*  aiid  si-ri  -u-^In -e\i»re—«i'd  iiffer.  the  Prinee  Iniiirheil  vrrv  mneh. 
;iti-l  la  1  a  -ef  «>u-  r<  pl\  ^tiit.  si.itin^'^  that  his  numerous  o4'eu)kiitions  pre- 
\«ji'<<l  Jiiiii  ti'-iii  .ui-i'ptiuu'  iiiiN  III  'n*.  When  his  reply  ha<l  U'l-n  nent  tiff, 
ti.-  I'r  ii««'.  "ii'idiiily  turiiiiiL''  t.»  < 'miut  Herlwrt  Bi^marek.  liis  Mm.  ex- 
.!<  iM'i.'  li<>>\  -^tiijiid  «'t'  nil',  we  iiiiu'^ht  havt*  propo*M'd  to  tln'Ui  to  ha\e  a 
i  Iter  tnoii  Sou  f<»r  half  the  s  im. 
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has  already  become  the  centre  of  a  mass  of  literature 
as  great  as  that  which  has  crystallized  round  the  name 
of  Homer,  or  Junius,  or  Shakespeare  ;  *  but  he  himself 
has  never  betrayed  signs  of  an  ambition — like  that  uf 
a  Caesar  or  a  Louis  Napoleon,  a  Burke  or  a  Beacons- 
tield — to  add  to  his  victory-wreath  as  a  statesman  tbe 
laurels  of  a  llttcrafeur.  Nor  is  there  anything  he  ever 
said  or  did  which  enables  us  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of 
his  attitude  to  the  intellectual  cuiTents  of  his  time. 
But  as  far  as  the  belles  JeUren^  at  least,  are  concerned, 
we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  one  writer,f  that  "Prince 
Bismarck  doubtless  regards  a  pamphlet  upon  the  corn 

•  At  Borlin.  in  April,  1885,  in  connection  with  the  festiyities  in  hononr 
of  his  seventieth  hirthchiy,  there  was  liekl  an  Exliibition  of  all  thekuonn. 
or  at  least  all  the  attainable,  products  of  art  and  literature  on  the  sabjt^*! 
of  tlu*  Cliaiieellor.  The  collection  comprised  countless  1)ooks.  photojrmpK 
prints  ami  paintings,  busts  and  statuettes,  short  biographies  by  the  scon*, 
stories  of  the  Prince's  boyhood  and  anecdotes  of  his  old  age,  *'  feMival 
(editions ''  of  his  speeches  and  despatches,  with  odes,  Inniius,  *'  sonih't- 
wreaths,"  and  other  apostrophic  efiCusionsof  the  patriotic  and  bero-worshii»- 
ping  Muse,  in  cataracts.  One  good  result  of  this  Exhibition  was  the 
preparation,  by  the  booksellers  of  Berlin,  at  whose  instance  it  was  devim'<l, 
of  as  complete'  a  catalogue  as  possible  of  all  known  ^}>marc/ruina,  and  t 
formidable  comiulatiou  it  is.  Among  the  exhibits  was  an  album  WonpiijT 
to  the  German  National  Museum,  and  containing,  in  the  Chancellor^ 
large  bold  handwriting,  the  following  characteristic  summary  of  his  life 
and  tiium])hs  : — "  Leopold  Edward  Otto  Von  Bismarck,  bom  at  S<*bou- 
luiiisrn,  in  the  Altmark,  April  1,181.5;  memlxjr  of  the  United  Prussian 
Landtag.  1817;  Royal  Prussian  Envoy  to  the  German  Bundestag  .Diet. 
iH.jl  ;  Am])assador  to  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  1859;  Amba>sador  to 
the  Liiperial  Court  of  France,  18t)2 ;  Royal  Prussian  Minister  of  Stat^ 
Se})t ember  23  in  the  same  year;  Chancellor  of  the  North  German  Cou- 
federation.  1 807;  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire,  1871.  Fert  vu^i 
iicx  I't'ijUiir."' 

t  The  writer  of  an  article  on  "  Fiirst  BUinarck  vnd  «e\n  VerhiiUn'tii* 
zur  Ikntsvlicu  Liltrdfnr''  (Prince  Bismarck  and  his  relations  to  Gt^nuan 
Literature;,  in  tlio  *'  Brrliner  Moutitshfte  fiir  Literature  Krilik  vnd 
Thiukrr  for  April,  1855. 
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duties  as  a  much  more  important  production  than  a  new 

and  original  drama." 

And  vot  the  Chancellor  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 

literary  tastes  and  sympathies.  In  his  youth,  indeed, 
he  is  even  said  to  have  indulged  in  versifying  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  though  we  have  only  come  across  two 
effusions  of  his  Muse.  One  of  these,  which  uiMnankaHa 
dates  from  the  years  of  the  Ilevolution,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  address  of  a  cup — a  birthday-gift  of 
Bismarck's  —to  a  Pomeranian  friend  and  neighbour 
(Ilerr  v.  Kleist-Hetzow),  and  thus  begins: — * 

**  Xirftt  (f(i)iz  so  iirftinirz  iriV  KbttJiolz^ 
Ditch  hraun  trie  Mnhujdavj^ 
Witnifch  'iV/i  /)ir,  alh'r  PiUhmf-rn  Stoh^ 
Ein  L*'b*'n  ttiimi  wic  Ildnig.^ 

«  «  «  « 

"  Uiul  »rh*-XH   ich  IHr  zu  gnutn  vrid  treit 
Fiir  tin  so  khimn  Ltntdnithlrin^ 

I>'n'  *ln*-  (itiffin  ait:,tijrt  i n,'* 

The  (»ther  (»irusi<»n  of  the  Chancellor's  ^Ius(»,  to  which 
wi»  refrmil,  beluiii^s  to  a  hit<T  (lay,  and  is  at  once  more 
polivihrd  an<l  more  epigrammatic.  In  the  album  of  a 
ladv    of     title   Count    Moltke   had   written    the    wonls, 

**  Srlirifi  rrrijrht,    Wfi/i t'ltrif  hrsfrlif''  {i.r..  Falsehood  fades, 

but   Truth   endun\s) ;  and   immediately  underneath  thi.N 
rrtlfeti(»n  Hi^niarek  iuM-ribed  the  following  cpiatrain  : — t 

•  Tlif  |»uii*«  aii«l  Inrjil  alliihioii^  in  tli«*w  familiar  vern  tVnrcitnion  rt'ud*  r 
tlnir  tr;iii*»latiM!i  iiii)M»**-«il>lt>. 

^  Piil»li*lnMl  \t\  tlir  (\>lnqiu  iinztitf  iJuiH*.  l><H2iwith  tlu' n^mark  that 
"  the  litter  iK-ar  cvidtiiro  4)f  not   Uiii^  the   ti^^t   that    Hidinnrck  hnn  cvit 
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"  Jrh  glauhe  dass  injener  Well 
Die  Wahrheit  stet^  den  Sieg  behalt ; 
Dock  mit  der  Lilge  dieses  Lebens 
Kdmjift  nnser  MarscJiall  selhst  vergebens." 

A\  liicli  may  be  rendered  : — 

*'  Believe  I  do  that,  b'yond  the  gitive, 
Truth  always  will  her  bannei-s  wave  ; 
But  with  the  falselfoods  of  this  life 
E'en  Moltke  must  wage  bootless  strife." 

But  whatever  the  Chancellor's  oavd  merits  as  a 
versifier,  lie  has  shown  at  least  that  he  can  appreciate  the 
poetry  of  two  others — and  these  two  are  Goethe  and 
Shakespeare.     He  could  pass  many  years  upon  a  desert 

island,  he  once  said,  with  some  of  Goethe^s 

His  favourite  i       p        i  •  i  •  c^  o   l  -ll      »» 

iMHtsaiMi  works  tor  his  sole  companions.     "Schiller, 

we  are  told,  **is  less  attractive  to  hira, 
])rol)ably  by  reason  of  his  pronounced  dislike  to  a 
j)onipous  and  declamatory  style."  We  have  heard  the 
Prince  quote  Goethe  in  Parliament,  but  not  so  often  as 
we  have  heard  him  cite  Shakespeare,  whose  works  he 
would  seem  to  have  studied  with  almost  philological 
caio ;  and  nothing  could  have  been  more  telling  than 
when,  "  breathless  and  faint  "  from  his  deadly  close 
with  Austria,  he  compared  the  constitutional  quibbles 
of  the  Liberals  to  the  fastidious  questionings  of  the 
foppish  lord  who  accosted  Harry  Hotspur  '*  when  tlie 
fiii:ht  was  o'er."*     But  the  Chancellor  can  find  relaxa- 

written  ;  and  iiulocd,  in  liis  younger  years,  he  is  oven  said  to  bave  thrown 
oil' fre<jiu'nt  ('iTiisions  in  v«Tse,  some  of  them  pretty  long/'  See  also  thi* 
L;itin  rliynie  quoted  at  p.  510.  ante. 

'  Se(*  p.  418.  as  well  as  p.  357,  V^l   I  of  this  worL 
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tion  in  the  sensations  of  fiction,  as  well  .ns  in  the 
sublimities  of  poetry.  *'Send  me  a  novel  to  read,"  he 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  the  day  before  Sadowa,  **  but  only 
one  at  a  time."  Durinjf  one  of  his  illne.sses  he  read 
throu<^'h  the  works  of  Emile  Gaboriau,  who  has  been 
callrd  the  "  French  Poe  ;  "  and  we  also  happen  tt)  know' 
that  he  is  familiar  with  the  fictions  of  his  friend,  Lord 
Heaconstit'hl,  in  (m(»  of  whose  novels  (**  Endymion  ")  he 
himself,  indeed,  has  been  madr  to  fij^ure  as  tlie  Count 
K^Trnl  (/jf/riMt  (I  frrro  el  i(/ni)*  The  productions  of 
niodrrn  (nTman  literature  in  this  particular  field,  are 
not,  we  an*  told,  to  the  Prince's  taste;  and  we  an*  not 
surprisr<l  at  it. 

AVe  know  n(»t  (»xactly  what  has  been  the  range  of 
tin*  Chanc(»llor's  rradini^  in  j)hilo.sophy  and  general 
literature,  but  we  are  (|uite  sure  that  for  a  ni^ knowi«^i««. 
knM\vlr<l^r,.  (,f  InVtHrv,  ancient  nnd   modern 

his  «M|iial  i<  not  to  be  found  in  the  (Jerman  i*arlia- 
iiieiit  :  and  that  is  savinir  a  *r<»od  <leal.  Il(»w  and  when 
the  Prinec.  in  the  i'ourse  of  his  Imsv  life.  C(»uld  hav<» 
e..ntrived  to  iM-etnne  such  a  l>rilliant  specialist  in  this 
tit-M.  \\r  liavi*  \\i\  itlea  ;  but  we  can  only  say  that  he  has 
fi"«  «|UthtIv  bten  the  despair  of  those  Liberal  and  learne<l 
j.ri.ti'^'^ors  \\\\i)  wouhl  lain  believe  that  kn<»wled«^e  need 
liot  L,n)  with  uisilom  in  «»thrrs,  b\it  that  nevertheless 
kn«'U  1»<1l:'' eannot  exist  without  wisdom  in  thrms«'lves. 
Xt»  t»ne  knows  iJonian  historv  so  well  as  iVofessor 
Monimstii,  nor  is  any  on<*  belter  ae<juainted  with  the 
constitutional   loit*  of   Kn;^land  than    l*rofess<)r   (Jneist. 

•   Sir  fm)t-Iiitt«»  t"  p.  -Ti*.  Vol.  I. 
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But  ^reat  as  is  tbe  erudition  of  both  these  scholarly 
parliamentarians,  each  of  them  has  had  repeated  occasion 
to  envy  the  brilliant  manner  in  which  the  Chancellor 
has  iUustrated  the  political  necessities  of  Germany  by 
pertinent  instances  taken  from  the  history  of  Eng- 
land and  the  annals  of  Eome.  If  any  one  would  like  to 
take  a  lesson  in  the  study  of  comparative  history,  let 
him  turn  to  the  despatches  and  memorandums  written 
by  Bismarck  durinj^  his  diplomatic  career  at  Frankfort. 
Some  of  his  speeches,  too,  read  like  historical  lectures 
by  Professor  Seeley — so  far-sweeping  is  his  range  of 
view,  so  masterly  are  his  generalisations ;  and  their 
merit  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  do  not  at  all 
smell  of  the  laborious  and  preparative  lamp,  but  bear 
unmistakable  evidence  of  having  been  marshalled  from 
the  speaker's  memory  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  For 
the  vast  historical  knowledge  of  the  Chancellor  is  like 
the  tierman  army,  and  can  be  mobilised  for  fighting 
purposes  at  a  minute's  notice. 

With  languages,  which  have  been  justly  called  the 
eyes  uf  history,  Bismarck  is  also  extensively  acquainted. 

French  he  speaks  with  the  purity  and 
pii^iMiMiusas      Huency  almost  of  a  native,  and   the  same 

may  be  said  of  his  English.  In  the  Eeich- 
stag  we  have  heard  him  quote  in  the  original  from 
Shakespeare,  from  Wheatstone,  and  from  Kent.  It 
was  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  England,  during  the 
Congress  of  Berlin,  that  Bismarck  could  talk  so  well  the 
language  of  Burke ;  for  neither  Lord  Beaconsfield  nor 
Lord    Sp^i^burv    knew   a   word  of  German,  and   their 
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French  was  so  faulty  that  tlie  Foreign  Secn»tary  is  said 
to  have  asked  a  friend  for  tlie  Gallic  equivalent  of 
*•  compromise,"  while  the  Premier,  desirinjf  to  breakfast 
on  a  fried  sole,  recjuested  the  waiter  to  bring  him  une 
(hue  f rife,  liut  let  us  trust  that  these  stories  are  more 
signilicant  than  true.  Not  so  fluent  is  the  Chancellor's 
Italian  as  his  French,  but  yet  he  can  read  the  journals 
of  Rome. 

**  I  c*ain<*  hvxv  (from  San  S^'lwistiuii)  in  tlit»  (lili«;onc«',"  h»»  wr(>t<»  t<> 
his  wift*  in  1^*<)1\  '*  i-atlnT  unconifortahly  |Mickfd  In'twcfii  nicf  littl(» 
S|iAiiis}i  wonion.  with  whom  I  could  not  talk  a  sylhi)fh\  80  much 
Italian,  however,  thcv  undcrstiMMl  that  I  could  dcmonHtnito  to  tluMU 
inv  hatiMfactit>n  with  their  ext<'rior.'' 

Once,  too,  h«»  boasted  that  he  was  "about  the  only 
man  in  the  Foreign  Ollice  who  understands  liussian  *' — 
a  hinguage  which  he,  as  we  have  already  seen,  suggested 
might  be  substituted  for  (ireek  as  a  mt»ans  of  t^duca- 
ti«>nal  discipline,  and  which  \w  himself  acMjuired  during 
his  rr.sidriKe  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  two  favourite  in- 
matr>  of  hisliouse  w(»re  a  native  tut«»r  and  a  l)ear.  And 
nut  niilv  «lid  he  master  Uussian,  l>ut  he  also  learned  Polish 
to  a  degree  enabling  him  to    make  himself  understood.* 

•  A  ^rM.Ml  Ht«'ry  i"  t"l«l  ^f  tin'  ('IniiHTllnrV  \.Mri«'d  Hiiirin«'tio  jM»wi'r«» 
<  »iiri-  at  FniiikiMit  III'  <'iitiii((*d  to  hit  at  a  tniih  d'htti'  <»|i|»)>itc  a  rouph*  of 
\«'UiP,;  l.i'iir«s  fr««m  llir  IJ.iltir  Pmxinrrs.  who  iMiraii  roiiv«'r*«iiiir  with  con 
^:«|iT:il«lf  iihiimlmi  ill  !|if  !,«•!!  toiijj^uf;  and  Hi'^iiiarrk  Ku^jMM'tt'd  that  In* 
liini'Mif  wa**  ih«"  main  ••lijri't  of  criticism  «»n  th»'  ]»art  tif  hi*<  fair,  hut  mthcr 
|>r<>\  in<-ial-iii'tniM-rc<l  r«*iii|Ktnion*«.  wli<>  n«>\«'r  iuia<riiicd  th»t  a  harharoui* 
il::'l««'!  Ilkr  ili«irN  Would  Im-  nnd«'n«t4MHl  hv  anv  oui*  in  a  civilistMl  citv  like 

•  •  • 

hr:ihkf"r1.  'I'ltr  coniMifMliiii^'  inoud  of  tin*  lailirs  having'  n*arln'd  itn 
«  !:m;i\  witli  ihf  d«-N«rf.  Hi-^nian-k  whi"»|N'rcd  to  his  ncitrhhour  to  hand  him 
a  k«  \  \%  111  nf\«T  li«' lirard  him  utti-r  snuu'  uninti'lliirihii'  uonU.  '*  />o/i</  m*tu 
>t:''L."  naiil   lji«nian'k  jir»'s«MjtIy  t<i  hi-*  friend,  who  ut  once  rcplicl   hy 
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Once  duringr  the  French  war  a  Polish  sentry  refuse<l 
to  allow  the  Chancellor  to  enter  a  particular  house,  and 
it  was  only  when  he  addressed  the  man  in  his  owu 
Slavonic  dialect  that  he  was  permitted  to  pass. 

**  In  tlu'  lios[)ittil,"  said  Bihinarck,  "  I  tiieil  a  couple  of  clays  sinw 
to  talk  with  the  Poli.sli  sohliors,  and  they  seemed  quite  to  bright^^n 
up  when  tliey  heard  a  (ienei-al  usin<^  their  native  tongue.  It  w;w  a 
pity  that  I  could  not  j^o  on,  and  had  to  leave.  Perhaps  it  would  U* 
well  it"  their  commander  could  talk  to  them." 

When  President  Kri'iger,  at  the  nead  of  a  Boer 
deputation,  came  to  Berlin  (in  the  summer  of  1SS4)  and 
sat  at  the  table  of  the  Emperor  beside  the  Chancellor, 
the  latter  nianai^fed  to  make  himself  understood  in  Platt- 
Deiitsch  to  th(»  Dutch  Chief  of  the  Transvaal,  who 
could  converse  in  no  language  but  his  own.  In  former 
times,  Latin  used  to  be  the  means  of  communication 
between  those  who  had  no  other  common  medium  of 
speech  ;  and  Hisniarck  himself  once  said  that  "  when  1 
was  in  the  highest  form  at  school  I  wrote  and  spoke 
Latin  verv  well,  thouijh  now  it  has  become  ditHcult  to 
nie,  and  I  hav(»  quite  forgotten  my  Greek."  But  still 
this  vouthliil  faniiliaritv  with  Latin  manifests  itself  in 
his  sj)eeches,  which  are  frequently  interlarded  with  most 
i-econdite  phras(*s  from  Justinian  and  other  writers — all 
of  tlieni  (expressing  pithy  truths,  like  his  "  deafi  pcmi- 
(/r///r,s'/'  his  '^  do  iff  dcSy'  \\\^ '' mi'Srra  contribt(efis  plvbui'' 
and  a  huiulred  others. 


])n»du('iii<j  tlio  article  dcmaudiMl;  wheroupou  tho  unsuspecting  fair  ou«*s 
fn»iii  Coiirlaiid  looked  at  their  vix-<)-vi)i  in  horror,  then  at  each  otlior  iu 
eoiifiision.  and,  Ijiiisliiiig  a  deep  criiiiso»»   vauishod  from  the  room. 
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Frederick  the  (xreat  aspired  to  be  thought  a  Latin 
scholar,  but  Bismarck  has  an  infinitely  better  title  to 
the  name ;  and  yet,  in  some  things,  there  is   a  certain 
affinity   between  the   native    st3'^le  of  each. 
German,  as  spoken  and  written  by  the  Great     vinist  in  the 

^  *^  use  of  German. 

King,  seemed  to  be  a  language  more  of 
Romance  than  of  Teutonic  origin ;  but  though  the 
Chancellor  is  a  purist  in  this  respect,  in  comparison  with 
Frederick,  his  choice  of  words  nevertheless  is  by  no 
means  such  as  would  please  philological  Chauvinists  like 
Lessing,  or  the  German  Postmaster-General,  Herr  von 
Stephan.*  In  several  towns  of  Germany  there  are  clubs 
of  which  the  members  agree  to  pay  a  halfpenny  every 
time  thev  are  found  usin<^  a  French  or  Latin  word  that 
might  easily  have  been  avoided — the  fines  accruing  for 
the  benefit  of  shipwrecked  sailors  ;  but,  if  the  Chancellor 
belonged  to  one  of  these  puristic  leagues,  we  suspect  his 
forfeits  would  very  soon  amount  to  the  price  of  a  life- 
boat. For  his  sentences  often  teem  with  verbs  endinj; 
in  '*  /;v7/,"  thus  indicating  a  French  or  English  origin; 
but  the  Prince  is  much  too  wise  a  man,  and  too  pro- 
found a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  to  subor- 
dinate his  power  of  expression  to  the  prejudices  of  a 
silly  patriotism. t 

•  Tlic  primiplc  on  whitOi  tlit'se  purists  act  is  <»xj)ross<'(l  in  tlie  vorso : — 

•*  ]Vi/f.'<t  l>ii  till  trfitrr  l)riit.'<rhrr  m in^ 
So  Sfirirh  iiiif'h  il(im  Sfirtirht  rein  : 
La  ft  in,  Fniii:i'iM'.'tr/i,  himf  niui  krnn*^ 
Sit  tit  irif  'in  y'ttri'i  iijm'kv  auif.* 

+  Wo  know  (4<Tmans  so  Clinuviiiistic  as  to  pn-for  artirlos  of  uativo 
iiianiifarturi'  to  forriirn  ones,  even  thou;;!)  tho  latter  Ih^  brtttT  and,  in  tlu» 
l.»ng^  nm,  I'hi^nper.     But  tlu*  Cliancollor  is  above  weaknesses  of  thi»  sort. 
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And  yet,  in  some  things,  he  is  intensely  Chauvinistic. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  is  a  decided  opponent  of  the  new- 
fangled system  of  German  orthography,  of  which  a  pro- 
minent feature  is  the  frequent  elimination 
pion  of  tiu!         of  consonants  that  are  held   to  be  super- 

Gerinan  ortho-  *- 

fxivhaheu']         fluous.     It  is,  iu  fact,  a  cautious  advance  in 

the  direction  of  phonography.  Thus  Rnfk 
(Council)  becomes  Jiaf  with  certain  v^rriters  and  news- 
papers, and  fodf  (dead),  /of.  Bismarck,  however,  is  stiffly 
opposed  to  this  arbitrary  mutilation  of  his  beloved 
guttural  tongue,  and  extends  his  political  Conservatism 
to  its  very  alphabet.  The  characters  of  this  alphabet- 
being  pretty  identical  with  the  old  English  black-letter 
type — are  nothing  but  a  relic  of  monkish  and  mediaeval 
barbarism,  unworthy  of  an  age  of  international  inter- 
course and  enlightenment ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  shortsiglitedness  from  which  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  Gernums  suffer  is  partly,  if  not  wholly,  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  still  use  printed  characters  which 
repel  other  nations  from  learning  their  powerful  and 
expressive  tongue.  But  Bismarck  seems  to  think  it 
l)etter  that  large  numbers  of  his  countrymen  (himself 
included)  should  wear  spectacles,  than  that  they  should 
throw  down  one  of  the  barriers  w^hich  still  segregate 
tliem   from   other  nations.      On  this  subject,  however, 

Tims,  for  example,  wo  read  in  a  ue\v8pa^>er  telegram  from  Vienna  (April  2, 
1885) :  "  This  morning',  nt  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Viennese  Tailors 
Trade  Giiild.  Uw.  ehairman  made  this  unexpecttnl  annonncement.  that  £«r 
the  last  twelve  years — that  is,  since  a  visit  to  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of 
187;},  Prinee  Bismarek  has  had  all  his  clothes  made  in  the  Austrian  capital 
Mueh  patriotic  applause  followed." 
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let  tlic  Cliancellor  speak  for  himself.  Having  been  pre- 
sented with  a  copy  of  an  elaborate  work  on  natural 
history  printed  in  Roman  characters,  he  acknowledged 
the  gift  as  follows  (Varzin,  4th  October,  18S2) : — 

**  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kimliiesH  in  seiirling 
me  a  copy  of  your  work.  Tin?  tlt^seriptive  charms  of  your  style,  ami 
the  accurate  illuHt rations  you  supply,  have  enahUnl  me  to  overcome 
the  aversion  which  wouhl  otherwise  prevent  me  fnun  reai ling  German 
lx)okH  in  lioman  characU^rs,  as  1  must  (h*al  economically  with  the 
time  h'ft  at  mv  (lisi>osal  hy  health  and  husiiiess.  I  tind  that  I  ivipiire 
eighty  minutes  to  read  the  amount  in  Roman  ty|M»,  which  oidy  takes 
me  an  hour  wln-n  printiMl  natn'  vftnutcuJo.  French  or  English  printtnl 
in  (terman  It*tt«'rs,  or  (ierman  in  (ireek,  would  cause  the  siime  diffi- 
culty to  every  reader,  even  to  those  w^ho  an*  eijually  ac(piaint<Hl  with 
all  alphabets.  The*  e<lucated  reader  does  not  8c»e  letti»r-signs,  hut 
word  signs.  To  him  a  (itTnian  word  in  I^tin  letters  is  as  strange  a 
phenomenon  as  a  (ireek  wonl  in  (terman  characters  would  Ik?  to  you, 
and  ciMiijH'ls  one  to  nrad  mon»  slowly,  just  as  dtx*s  the  arbitrary  an<l 
mutilating  moile  of  sjM^lliiig  lately  ir.tnKluced  among  us.  Panhm 
this  njifl'irak  of  \\\v.  suppn*s.M'd  <liscnmf«>rt  of  a  single  n.*ader,  anil 
pray  do  not  p'i:anl  it  as  a  si^n  of  ingnititu«le  to  you  for  your  kind 
present,  in  the  it-idingof  wliii-h  I  shall  rea<lily  forget  tli!»  nationality 
of  the  t\|M'  in  whieh  it  is  printed." 

"  Prince  Hisniarck,"  we  are  told  hv  Dr.  Husch,  **  has 
always  mtertainrd  a  predilrction  for  history,  ^eo^raphy, 
and  political  r<*()noiny.  He  is  posted  up  in  tluMr  litera- 
ture, and  rea<ls  new  historical  workN,  such  as  Taine's 
adniiral)lc  account  of  the  first  French  llevo-  scivnroand 
lution,  with  keen  interest.*'  lielievini^,  to 
all  a|)|)earance,  with  Pojx*,  that  *'the  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man."  the  Cliancellor  does  not  seem  to  have 
devoted  much,  or,  indeed,  anv  attention  to  the  material 
worM.      We  cannot   remendx^r  that   he  ever   sought  to 
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illustrate  a  point  by  quoting  a  simile  or  an  argument 
from  the  field  of  physical  science.  "  People,"  he  once 
said,  when  referring  to  his  student-days  at  Gottiiigen, 
*'  people  at  that  time  thought  a  good  deal  of  LeuptJil 
von  Buch  (the  geologist),  and  fancied  themselves  goiui: 
about  through  the  world  like  him,  chipping  off  bifc>  of 
rock  with  a  hammer.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  ever 
happened  with  me.'* 

And  while  indifferent  to  science,  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  was  ever  an  enthusiast  for  art.  *'At 
Frankfort,"  savs  Dr.  Busch,* 

*'  ho  a.«?s()ciate(l  a  ^ootl  ileal  with  painters  and  sculptors,  espofially 
with  rrofessor  l>i'rker,  who  lias  painted  his  jwrtrait  But  I 
rcineniher  nothini^  in  his  letters  referring  to  the.se  matters,  aiid  I 
have  hut  svhUnii  hi'anl  him  mention  artistic  subjects  or  persona<:f"«. 
MoreoviT,  his  apartments  in  J^erlin,  Varzin,  and  Scln»ii- 
liausen,  hy  no  means  abound  in  artistic  adornment*,  unless  pliotcv 
ixraplis,  lithc»i^frai)ljs,  and  ste('l-en^'ravin<rs,  may  pass  as  such.  A  few 
oil-paint inirs  decorate  liis  stmly  in  Merlin;  hut  up  to  1877  there 
was  not  a  .siiiirle  picture  in  his  Schonhauson  sanctum,  and  the  lU'V 
hiiildings  in  Ponn'raiiia  and  the*  Sachsenwald  have  been  fitte^l  up  in 
tlic  simplest  possible  style.  1  infer  from  these  facts  that  he  tl»N-> 
n(»t  take  any  very  irreat  pleasure?  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  archi- 
teeturt^     not  tliat  hv  has  no  ta:^te  for  them." 

Once,  duriny;  his  student  days  in  Berlin,  Bismarck 
acted  as  the  cicerone  to  a  young  lady,  the  countn- 
cousin  of  one  of  his  friends;  and  long  afterwanls. 
wluMi  his  fair  charge — now  grown  into  a  venerable 
(lauK — calltMl  on  the  great  Chancellor  to  remind  him  of 
the  incident,  she  was  j)resented  to  the  company  by  the 
l^rince  as  "the  lady  to  whom    I   owe  a  great  part  vi 

•*  Our  C^'ir"'ellor." 
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my  education,  for  it  was  with  her  that  I  entered 
the  Berlin  Museum  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my 
life."* 

Of  all  the  arts  music,  perhaps,  is  the  one  which  has 
most  attraction  for  Bismarck,  and  we  are  told  that  t — 

**  Tli(»  clasMical  composers*  with  Beethoven  at  their  head,  are  his 
favouritea.     lie  does  not  play  any  instrument  himself,  but  delights 
in  the  playing  of  others.     Writing  to  his  wife,  in  1851,  he  described 
his  coitdition  as  *  sound  and  hearty,  but  tinged  with      Komi  new  for 
melancholy,  home-sickness,  yearnings  for  forest,  ocean,  niu>»k'. 

dejHTt,  you  and  the  cliildren,  all  mixed  up  with  sunset  and  Beeth- 
o\t*n.'  In  Hiiotlicr  letter  he  said: — *  Yest4*rday  after  dinner  1  sat 
alone  with  Koudfll  in  the  blut»  drawing-room,  and  he  playinl.*  Two 
y^-ars  lat«*r  he  wrot**  from  Baden:  *  This  evening  a  (]uart«.'t-{)arty  at 
Count  Fleming's,  with  Joachim,  who  really  plays  the  fiddle  woniler- 
fuUy.'  In  Versailles  Heir  von  Keu«lell,  the  accomplisluMl  pianist 
and  Councillor  of  ]^*gation,  playtni  soft  fantasias  to  the  Cliancellor 
on  the  drawing-room  piano  whilst  we  were  taking  cofiee.  On  my 
tuikini:  him  s\ibse<|ii«*ntly  wh«'ther  the  chief  toi>k  much  pleasure  in 
hurji  iMrtnriuaiH'es,  Ik*  replied-  *  Yes,  although  he  in  iK»t  musieiil  ; ' 
aliiinir,  '  \\>\\  will  liave  reiiuirked  tliut  he  Iiuiiis  all  the  while;  that 
i>  ;;m.h|  tor  lii->  iHTM^,  wiiiiji  an*  a  \n>i)i\  deal  upset  today.'  In  the 
aiittiTiiii  of  l*^*^].  as  tiie  Priiiee  and  1  wer<'  walking  together  along 
tie-  wintimi^'  |«atli>  nt'  the  park  l>eliind  liis  Berlin  palac*',  and  talking 
alnMit  tli»-  iiiw  1\ -«'l»«ted  lii'ielistag,  he  brgan  to  liuni  tin*  air  of  the 
st  u«l«nt  xini;  '  11//*  Imtt.  ,t  ii>l,ini-t  » In  stutth'h^i*  IIhhh'  (A  stati'lv 
iii;tii>i<»n  \v*-  liad  I'tiilt  )  :  and  a  little  later  on  he  1m  <^an  talking  alniut 
tIm*  *  Lin  k  of  K-iiiili.ill/  t«»  wliicli  lie  eonijiared  the  (t«Tnian  ('onstitu- 
ti<»n.  Til**  nelixiv  nl.\  ion^Iv  su^'i/t^ird  t«»  his  mind  tin-  .simile  and  the 
luf.i  (onnti't'-'l  th«i«\N  ith. 

From  art  to  n-liLrioii  th(*  traii.sition  is  natural.      Hut 
if  the  xrioiis  creitl  of   anv  man  is  to  lu*  con^idtTed,  his 

•    'I'lii**  *»t«.ry    u«'  <|!i«»i«»   from   thr  X'ttir'ni'    /f* /'i</<7,  wliieli    e\idently 
I. .1-1  ;^''"'l  Jiiit  liiiritv  f<»r  it. 
T   ••  ( )ur  ( 'liaiMM  ll'ir.** 

./  7 
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superstitions  had  better  first  be  noticed.     And  of  these 
— if  we  are  not  to  regard  his  own   confessions  as  having 

been  made  in  jest  * — the  German  Cliancellor 

The  Chan-  •       j  i  •    j  •  o  i  •  -l 

vvWoTH  IS  the  victim    oi   a   very  pecuhar  number. 

Huperstitions.  •'      * 

For  to  the  strong  good  sense  and  saga- 
city which  stamp  him  as  by  far  the  most  practical 
statesman  of  his  age,  he  unites  opinions  that  became 
extinct  with  the  last  of  the  astrologers.  He  has,  for 
example,  hinted  at  his  belief  in  ghosts, t  and  avowed  his 
firm  conviction  in  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  the 
growth  of  plants  and  human  hair,  in  the  mystic 
([ualities  of  numbers,  in  the  unluckiness  of  doing  busi- 
ness on  Fridays,  and  of  thirteen  sitting  down  to  table. 
The  war  of  18()G  having  been  virtually  finished  in  a 
week,  the  Prince  thought  it  possible  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  French  campaign  that  it  might  be  ended  in  seven- 
times-seven  days.  Again,  being  told  once  that  the 
PouKTanians  had  been  under  fire  before  Paris,  his  High- 
ness exclaimed :  '*  Ah,  and  probably  also  my  good 
fellows  from  Varzin.  .  .  Forty  and  nine,  seven- 
times-seven ;    how    are  they   getting   on,   I  wonder: 


i^    it 


*  111  1883.  several  yenrs  after  tliese  superstitious  confessions  had  been 
l)ef<)re  tlie  Avorld  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Buseh,  tlie  Cliancellor  remarketl  to 
tlu'  former:  "All  that  nonsense  al)out  my  suiK?r8tition8uess  has  uo  mon* 
solid  foundation  than  in(?re  jokes  or  my"  (alleged  want  of?)  '*  considera- 
ti(»n  for  otlnT  people's  feelings.  I  will  make  one  of  thirt<H»u  at  dinner 
as  often  as  you  please;  and  I  transact  the  most  im|K}rtaut  and  criticil 
business  i»n  Fridays,  if  neeessarv." 

t  A  gli<»st  story  having  (mee  been  referrwl  to  in  his  hearing,  and  one 
of  the  company  having  made  light  of  it.thePrinee  remarked,  vorj' gravely. 
that  "  it  was  better  not  to  seoff  or  jest  at  such  nmtters;  there  might  verr 
wi'll  be  something  true  in  the  tale,  for  he  himself  had  undergone  a  similar 
experience." 
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Writing  to  his  wife,  in  the  winter  of  1S52,  he  com- 
plained that,  "  I  have  not  done  so  well  this  time  at 
Letzlingen  in  shooting  as  three  years  ago.  It  was 
Friday."  An  aide-de-camp  of  Bazaine  having  come 
from  Metz  to  Versailles  on  business,  the  Chancellor  was 
averse  from  receiving  him,  because  it  was  the  sixth  day 
of  the  week,  and  the  anniversary  of  Hochkirch  and 
Jena — ^both  disastrous  days  for  the  Prussian  arms.  On 
another  occasion  he  protested  that  he  knew  the  exact  age 
at  which  he  would  die,  a  conviction  which  probably 
contributed  to  his  peace  of  mind  when  exposing  himself 
so  recklessly  in  France  to  the  bullet  of  the  lurking 
franc'tireur.  It  must  also  have  been  an  immense  relief 
to  the  Chancellor  when  he  was  raised  from  the  rank  of 
Count  to  that  of  Prince,  seeing  that,  during  all  the  time 
he  bore  the  former  dignity,  he  was  under  a  lively  appre- 
hension that  his  house  was  doomed  to  die  out.  This,  he 
said,  had  been  the  fate  of  nearly  all  the  families  in 
Pomerania  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Count ;  and  he 
had  at  first  struggled  hard  against  exposing  his  line  to 
this  inevitable  destiny,  but  without  avail.  While,  how- 
ever, professing  to  cherish  these  singular  opinions  of  the 
Cabalists,  the  Prince  is  careful  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  principles  of  Cagliostro ;  and  it  having  once  been 
reported  to  him  that  Home,  the  Spiritualist,  was  prowl- 
ing about  Versailles,  he  commanded  that  he  should  be 
watched  as  a  spy  and  a  swindler,  and  cast  into  prison. 

Such  being  the  superstitions  of  the  Chancellor,  what 
are  we  to  expect  will  be  the  nature  of  his  religion?  In 
the  course   of   our  narrative    we   have   had  occasional 

./  y  *" 
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glimpses  of  his  politico-religious  views.  We  saw  how,  in 
the  times  of  the  Revolution,  he  defended  the  idea  of  the 

Christian  State,  regarded  as  a  purely  politi- 

Ilis  rt'liK'ion.  ^         ^         ^  .  ..  ,. 

cal  institution ;  and,  in  describing  the  **  Kul- 
turkampf,"  we  detailed  his  theory  of  the  relations  between 
Church  and  State.  All  he  ever  said  or  did  w^ith  refer- 
ence to  the  various  sects  of  his  time — be  they  Jew  or 
Christian,  Catholic  or  Quaker — betraj'ed  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  such  as  that  which  made  Frederick  the  Great 
once  declare  that  every  one  of  his  subjects,  for  all  he 
cared,  might  take  their  own  peculiar  way  of  getting  to 
Heaven.*  After  all,  however,  these  principles  of  the 
Chancellor  only  indicated  his  attitude  to  the  rehgious 
beliefs  and  practices  of  others.  But  what  now^  interests 
us  is  his  own  religious  creed.  Is  the  greatest  doer  of 
the  age  also  a  deep  believer  ?  And  in  what  does  he 
believer  Jn  himself  exclusively,  and  his  big  battalions 
— like  Xapoleon  ;  or  in  a  God  as  well,  like  Cromwell: 
Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the 
studied  opinion  of  an  anonymous  judge  of  character, 
quoted  by  Dr.  JJusch  : — 

"  BiMiiarck  is  rnaiiifV'stlv  a  dihtttante  in  religious  matt<»rs ;  he  is 
no  tlicoloLrian,  and  has  not  put  together  for  his  own  use  any  system 
of  culii'iTiit  convictions.  J  lis  religiousness  is  that  of  a  practical 
person,  wlio  endi'avours  to  cover  his  rear  as  best  he  can.  His 
apaci ty  of  acLi(.«\  cnient  is  great :  hut  still  he  feels  that  he  cannot  Jo 
rerytliini^%  and  that  things  and  circumstances  innumerable  escape  him. 
When  tills  feeling  ]K)ssesses  him,  he  seeks  and  finds  a  supplement  to 
his  forces:  that  supplement  which  Napoleon  I.  called  Vonlr^  'A* 
iJiotf'.if,  and  J>isniarck  calls  (Jod.     Both  these  great  men  have  now  and 

'    "  Jidamann  viu.ss  iiach  Piiner  Fa^cn  selig  werdcn.^ 


ev 
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tlicn  felt  uneasy,  despite  all  their  power  and  foresight ;  they  have 
exi>erienced  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and  have  plunged  from  time  to 
time  into  materialism  and  generalities,  shaking  off  the  fetters  of 
their  individual  entities.     Bismarck  owns  a  God  besides  himself."  * 

And  Dr.  Busch  himself,  who  has  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject 
of  the  Chancellor's  religious  views : — 

"  It  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  Bismarck  has  not  always 
entertained  the  same  view  of  these  matters,  and  that  he  has  never 
been  quite  able  to  make  up  his  mind  about  them.  He  himself 
acknowledges  that,  in  religion  as  well  as  in  politics,  he  has  sue 
cessively  arrived  at  different  stages  of  development.  First  of  all  he 
passed  through  a  rationalistic  phase ;  then  came  a  time  during  which 
he  was  an  unbeliever,  or,  at  least,  experienced  no  religious  require- 
ments at  all ;  later  on  he  gave  expression  to  such  decided  opinions 
that  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  as  to  his  views,  obviously  those 
of  a  man  whose  standpoint  was  Christian  and  even  confessional ;  and 
of  late  years  he  appeara  to  have  retained  only  as  much  positive 
belief  as  entitles  us  to  consider  him  a  profoundly  religious  spirit, 
believing  firmly  in  God,  divine  order,  and  a  personal  existence 
continued  after  death  ;  doing  his  duty  in  conformity  with  this  faith, 
and  deriving  from  it  strength  wherewith  to  fulfil  his  earthly  mission ; 
but  making  sm^ll  account  of  creeds,  absolutely  condemning  intoler- 
ance, and  exhibiting  no  very  conspicuous  yearning  to  fortify  his 
soul  with  ecclesiastic  observances  or  by  partaking  freely  of  the  means 

of  Grace,  "t 

As  far,  indeed,  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
concerned,  Bismarck  once  delivered  himself  on  this 
subject  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner.  This      .  ^  „ 

o  ^  A  believer  in 

was    in   the   spring    of     1870,    during    a     SfitV™o??h"e 
debate  in  the  Reichstag  on  the  abolition  of 
capital  punishment,   which   he   opposed   with   all   the 
power  at  his  command,  and  said  :  { — 

•  "  Our  Chancellor."        f  Idem.         J  See  p.  473,  Vol  I. 
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"  Tho   impression  I  have  derived  from   this   discussion,  hrie6y 
summarised,  is  that  the  opi)onents  of  the  death-penalty  exaggerate 
alike  the  value  of  life  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  the  importance  of 
death.     I   can  conceive  that  capital  punishment  may  appear  harder 
to   those   who   do   not    believe    in    the    continuance  of  indi\-idual 
life  after   physical    decease,  than  to  those    who  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality  of  the  souls  granted  to  them  by  God ;  but,  looking  more 
closely  into  the  matter,  I  can  scarcely  even  accept  that  view  of  it 
For  him  who  does  not  believe — as  I  do/rom  the  hoitoni  of  my  heart— 
that  death  is  a  transition  from  one  existence  to  another,  and  that  we 
are  justified  in  holding  out  to  the  worst  of  criminals  in  his  dying 
hour  the  comforting  assurance,  mars  jamia  vilce;  for  him,  I  say,  who 
does  not  share  that  conviction,  the  joys  of  this  life  must  possess  so 
high  a  value  that  I  could  almost  envy  him  the  sensations  they  must 
procure  to  him.     His  occupations  must  appear  to  him  so  teeming 
with  promise  of  reward    that  I    cannot  realise  to  myself  what  his 
state   of  foeling    must    be,  if,  believing  that  his   personal  existence 
terminates   for  ever  with  his  bodily  demise,  he   considers  it  worth 
while  to  go  on  living  at  all.     I   will  not  in  this  place  refer  you  to 
Hamlet's  tragical  monologue,  which  sets  forth  all  the  reasons  capable 
of  inducing  him  to  put  an  end  to  himself,  but  for  the  contingency  of 
dreaming    -perhaps    of    suilering — after   death;    who   knows  what  I 
He  who  has  made  up  his  mind  that  no  other  existence  succeeds  this 
one  can  scarcely  expect  a  criminal — who,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 
*  gazes  steadfastly  into  nothingness  from  the  gallows,*  *  and  for  whom 
death  is  the  peace,  the  slumber  yearned  for  by  Hamlet — to  carry  ou 
the  necessary  phosphorLsation  of  liis  brain  for  any    length  of  time 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  prison  cell,  bereft  of  all  that  lends  a 
charm  to  existence.     .     .     ." 

As  a  supplement  to  this,  may  be  quoted  what  the 
Chancellor  once  said  (Reichstag,  October,  187S)  with 
reference  to  the  materialistic  belief  of  the  party  of 
anarchy  : — 

*  A  quotation  from  Schiller's  *'  Robbers,"  of  which  the  clever  Enghsh 
trauslator  of  "  Our  Cliaueellor  "  (whose  version  wo  have  generally  tl^\ 
in  citing  from  that  work)  docs  not  altogether  convey  the  sense  by  tbe 
rendering ;  *'  f^*Ai^  steadfastly  into  night  from  the  Bahenetein,*^ 
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"  If  I  had  come  to  entertain  the  belief  attributed  to  these  men  " 
(the  Social  Democrats) — "  well,  I  live  a  life  of  great  activity,  and 
occupy  a  luci'ative  post — but  all  this  could  offer  me  no  inducement 
to  live  one  day  longer,  did  I  not,  as  the  poet  "  (Schiller)"  says,  *  believe 
in  God,  and  a  better  future.'  " 

Once  durinpf  tlie  Franco-German  war,  the  Chancello 
expressed  his  Christian  creed  in  such  clear  his  christian 
and  succinct  terms,  that  we  cannot  refrain  ^^  ' 

from  quoting  it  here  : — 

"  If  I  were  not  a  Christian,  I  would  not  continue  to  serve  the 
King  nnother  hour.  Did  I  not  obey  my  God  and  count  upon  Himi 
I  shoukl  certainly  take  no  account  of  earthly  masters.  I  should  have 
enough  to  live  upon,  and  occupy  a  sufficiently  distinguished  position. 
Why  should  I  incessantly  worry  myself,  and  labour  in  this  world, 
exiK)sing  myself  to  embarrassments,  annoyances,  and  evil  treatment, 
if  I  did  not  feel  bound  to  do  my  duty  on  l>ehalf  of  God  1  Did  I 
not  believe  in  a  divine  ordinance,  which  has  destined  this  German 
nation  to  become  good  and  great,  I  had  never  taken  to  the  diplo- 
matic trade ;  or,  having  done  so,  I  would  long  since  have  given  it 
up.  I  know  not  wh(uice  I  should  derive  my  sense  of  duty,  if  not 
from  God.  Orders  and  titles  have  no  charms  for  me ;  I  firmly 
l>elieve  in  a  life  after  death,  and  that  is  why  I  am  a  Koyalist;  by 
nature  I  am  <lisposed  to  be  a  Republican.  To  my  steadfast  faith 
alone  do  I  owe  the  power  of  resisting  all  manner  of  absurdities 
which  I  have  displayed  throughout  the  past  ten  years.  Deprive  me 
of  this  faith,  and  you  rob  me  of  my  Fatherland.  Were  I  not  a 
staunch  Christian,  did  I  not  stand  upon  the  miraculous  basis  of 
religion,  you  would  never  have  possessed  a  Federal  Chancellor  in  my 
person.  Find  nu*  a  successor  animated  by  similar  principles,  and  I 
will  resign  on  the  spot.  .  .  .  How  gladly  would  I  retire  from 
office !  1  delight  in  country  life,  the  woods  and  nature.  Sever 
!ny  connection  with  God,  and  I  am  the  man  to  i)ack  up  my  trunks 
to-morrow  and  l>e  off  to  Varzin  to  reap  my  oats." 

A  man    with   the   vital  principles   of    Christianity 
stamped  so  clearly  and  firmly  on  his  heart  as  that,  may 
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well  dispense  with  the  external  observances  of  religion ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  the  church-going  practice 
Not  a  Church-     ^^  ^^^  ChanccUor  has  gradually  fallen  into 
^^^'  complete  abeyance.     But  even  twenty  years 

ago  he  had  grown  so  remiss  in  his  performance  of  this 
Christian  duty,  that  a  friend  (Andr^  von  Eoman) 
ventured  to  take  him  to  task  for  the  omission ;  and  he 
replied— 

"  As  regards  church-going,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  I  never 
frequent  the  house  of  God.  For  the  last  seven  months,  ahnost,  I 
have  eitlier  been  away  (fi*om  home)  or  ill ;  who,  then,  has  been  my 
observer  ?  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it  might  happen  oftener,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  from  want  of  time  as  from  considerations  of  health 
that  I  omit  to  go,  especially  in  winter;  and  to  those  who  feel 
called  upon  to  sit  in  judgment  on  me  in  this  respect  I  shall  be  glad 
to  vouchsafe  particulars  on  the  subject ;  but  you  yourself  will  believe 
me  without  medical  details." 

But,  thoiijjh  not  a  church-goer,  there  is  evidence  that 
Bismarck  has  remained  a  pretty  zealous  Bible-reader, 

and  some  of  his  speeches  are  interlarded 
of  his  liibio         with  illustrations  from  the  Old  Testament 

and  of  tructs. 

in  a  foshion  which  would  please  a  Scottish 
divine.  But  the  Bible  is  not  the  only  book  from  which 
his  religious  nature  seeks  to  draw  sustenance.  On  the 
morning  of  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  after  the  Chan- 
cellor had  galloped  away  to  negotiate  the  terms  of 
surrender,  his  secretary  entered  his  bed-room  and  found 
it  littered  with  hymn-books  and  religious  tracts — with 
the  ''  Daily  Watchwords,  and  Texts  of  the  Moravian 
Brethren  for  1870,"  and  with  the  "Daily  Eefreshment 
for  Believing  Christians."  This  was  the  literature  from 
which  the  iron  Chancellor  had  sought  distraction  through 
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the  sleepless  night  of  a  terrible  day.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  representative  of  an  English  newspaper  next  morning 
entered  the  chateau  where  Louis  Napoleon  had  spent, 
not  slept,  his  lastnight  on  his  native  soil,  and  found  on 
a  table  by  the  fallen  Emperor's  bed  a  translation  of 
Bulwer  Lytton's  "  Last  of  the  Barons."  *  The  contrast 
was  significant. 

It  was  to  the  correspondent  who  received  his  self- 
justification  on  the  subject  of  church-going  that  Bis- 
marck   likewise    addressed    the    following     ACromweii-, 

•  .-I  1  •    1  •    1  i  11  J  ian  efftision. 

epistle,  which  might  very  well  pass  muster 
among   the  "  Letters  and  Speeches  "  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well : — 

**  Though  my  time  is  limited,  I  cannot  refVaiii  from  anAwering  an 

*  interpellation '  which  is  put  to  me  out  of  an  honest  heart  and  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  I  am  sincerely  sorry  if  I  give  offence  to  believing 
Christians,  but  certain  I  am  that  this  is  inevitable  in  my  calling.  I 
will  not  sj)eak  of  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  camps  necessarily 
opposed  to  me  in  a  political  sense,  there  are  doubtless  many  Chris- 
tians far  ahead  of  me  on  the  road  to  salvation,  with  whom  I  have 
nevertheless  to  live  in  combat  in  virtue  of  what  we  both  have  of  the 
earth  in  common.     I  will  merely  refer  to  what  you  yourself  say  : 

*  Nothing  that  is  done  or  left  undone  remains  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.'  Where  is  the  man  who,  in  such  a  position,  would  not  give 
offence,  justly  or  otherwise  ?  .  .  .  .  Would  to  God  that, 
a])art  from  what  is  known  to  tlie  world,  I  had  no  other  sins 
upon  my  soul,  for  which  I  only  hope  to  be  forgiven  by 
trusting  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  As  a  statesman,  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  even  unscrupulous  enough,  but  cowardly  leather,  and  that,  too, 
in  consequence  of  its  not  being  always  easy  for  me  to  gain,  in  the 
qucrstions  with  which  I  have  to  deal,  that  clearness  of  insight  on  the 

•  '*  My  Experionces  of  the  War  between  France  and  Germany,"  by 
Archibald  FofIk^,  sub  **  Sedan  before  and  after." 


with  my  but  small  pleasure  or  satisfaction  from  his 
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soil  of  which  grows  confidence  in  God.  He  who  calls  me  an  uncon- 
scientious politician  does  me  wrong ;  he  should  lirst  of  all  put  Lis 
own  conscience  to  the  proof  on  this  arena." 

But,  a  propos  of  battle-fields,  we  may  here  quote  a 
characteristic  trait  of  the  Chancellor.  At  Varzin  one 
evening,*  after  sitting  for  some  time  sunk  in  profouod 

reflection,  he  lamented  that  he  had  derived 

Settled  it 
^ith  my 
Maker!" 

political  activity,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
much  vexation,  anxiety,  and  trouble.  He  had,  he  said, 
made  no  one  happy  by  it — neither  himself,  his  family, 
nor  any  one  else.  "  But  probably,''  he  continued, 
''  many  unhappy.  Had  it  not  been  for  me,  there  would 
have  been  tliree  great  wars  the  less  ;  the  lives  of  eighty 
thousand  men  would  not  have  been  sacrificed ;  and 
many  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  and  widows  would  not 
now  be  mourners.  Tliat,  however,  I  have  settled  with 
my  Maker."  Settled  with  my  Maker  !  That,  we  fancy, 
expresses  the  religious  creed  of  Bismarck  better  than  all 
his  public  and  private  avowals  on  the  subject ;  and,  for 
the  rest,  we  had  better  generalise  the  Chancellor's  faith 
in  the  words  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  characters.!  "  *  As  for  that,'  said 
AValdersee,  '  sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  religion.' 
'And  pray  what  is  that?'  inquired  Prince  Florestan. 
'  Sensible  men  never  tell.'  " 

We  suspect  that,  if  Bismarck  himself  did  tell  what 
his  true  religion  was,   it  would   be  found,  like  that  of 

*  According  to  Dr.  Busch. 
t  In  "Eudym^ou,-'  Chap.  xix. 
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€kmbetta,  to  be  his  country ;  not,  indeed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  great  French  Tribune,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
creeds,  but  to  their  subordination  to  his  one 
ruling  faith  and  passion.*  For  Bismarck  -riSp 
loves  Germany,  to  quote  what  Macaulay 
said  of  that  English  statesman  who  may  be  placed  nearest 
liim,t  "as  an  Athenian  loved  the  city  of  the  Violet 
Crown,  as  a  Roman  loved  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills." 
He  has  taught  his  countrymen  to  be  patriots  of  the  most 
Chauvinistic  type.  "  My  country — right  or  wrong  " — ^has 
ever  been  his  motto.  Bismarck,  unlike  Edmund  Burke, 
was  never  bom  for  mankind,  but  only  for  Germany ; 
and,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  never  professed  to  be  in- 
spired by  that  abstract  love  of  humanity  which  some 
consider  has  so  often  led  cosmopolitan  statesmen  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  (in  an  age  of  intense  international  rivalry,  mis- 
taken bv  tlioni  for  an  em  of  millennial  communism) 
to  pluiij^e  their  countrj'  into  woeful  plights.  But  on 
this  head  let  us  take  the  evidence  of  a  diplomatist  long 
resident  at  the  Court  of  JJerlin,  who  prophesied,  when 

*  Said  Mr.  FnKloric  Harriiwm,  in  lecturing  on  GambetU,  after  his 
f]i*ath : — "  GamlM*tta  wati  tho  urn*  £un)i»emu  Htatoamau  of  thia  ceutnrj  who 
aTNti'inatirnlly  and  fnrnially  rcpadiatisl  any  kind  of  a4*copt«nc*e  of  theology. 
II In  idtta  <if  a  8tat«>  Church  wa4  wrong  in  principle;  hia  pentecntion  of  tho 
CatholU*  onliTH  waa  wning  in  principle  and  in  practice;  hut  about  hia 
fonnal  r«*j«>rtion  of  all  theology  then*  could  he  no  doubt  whatever.  Hia 
life,  h'm  d«iitli.  and  hiH  burial,  all  alike  bozvwitneaaof  that.  They  aaw  here 
in  <ranilK*Ua  a  new  thing.  They  aaw  a  atateaniau  of  the  lint  rank  in 
Euro|M*  who  foniially  n*pudiateil  theolt>gy  in  every  ahapc* :  the  fi rat  ruler 
of  Frnnrt*  in  thiH  (MMitury  who  hadchoeen  to  rent  hia  right  to  rule  onpur*!/ 
human  rtamiiiuiH.  But  the  aoul  of  GanilM*tt«  waa  not  the  aoul  of  the 
H<*oflft*r.  H«»  had  a  religion  in  bin  aoul,  though  ho  had  neither  God  nor 
Kaint.  and  that  r(*li)fion  waa  France.** 

t  The  gnrnt  £arl  of  Chatham. 
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Bismarck  first  came  to  power  (in  1862),  that  "he  would 
either  become  a  Hichelieu  or  an  Alberoni,"  and  who  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  studying  the  character  of 
the  Chancellor  :* 

"As  for  the  part  Bismarck  is  expected  to  play  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Eastern  Question*'  (it  was  the  spring  of  1877),  "all  that  can 
be  said  is  that  he  is  dominated  by  the  fear  of  a  Franco-Russian 
alliance.  .  .  .  Had  he  an  elevated  mind  and  a  generous  soul, 
one  might  indulge  in  conjectures  ;  but  the  Chancellor  is  not  ruled  by 
the  interests  of  humanity,  nor  even  by  those  of  Europe.  He  is 
nothing  but  a  German  statesman.  To  him  politics  are  nothing  but 
a  dynamic  force.  He  despises  men ;  he  has  only  two  aiius  -to 
maintain  himself  and  his  work,  the  greatness  of  Germany  and  his 
own.  .  .  .  He  says  he  is  profoundly  unhappy,  and  so  he  is. 
All  his  equilibrium  is  gone.  He  has  just  made  a  pretence  of  wanting 
to  lay  down  his  power,  but  he  could  not  live  without  it.  He  could 
not  do  without  public  admiration,  as  is  proved  by  the  attention  he 
]>ays  to  the  Press.  The  slightest  thrust  chafes  him.  I  search  in 
vain  for  the  like  of  him  in  all  history.  The  man  cannot  be  judged 
apart  from  his  temi)orament,  as  developed  by  his  unparaUeled  success. 
His  power  has  become  a  sort  of  ministerial  Ca^sarism.  ...  la 
lie  physically  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  he  affects  to  be  ?  Many  doubt  it 
He  would  be  all  right  if  he  could  but  employ  his  time  and  portion 
out  his  day  better,  and  knew  how  to  govern  himself.  He  goes  to 
b(^d  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  falls  asleep  at  seven,  and  rises  in 
the  afternoon.  By  this  time  business  has  accumulated,  and  he 
r(»gards  it  with  repugnance,  if  not  with  wrath." 

That  Bismarck,  like  Achilles,!  is  capahle  of  wrath, 

*  Baron  Nothomb,  Belgian  Minister,  who  died  at  Berlin  in  1881.  The 
It'ttor  of  this  diplomatist,  from  which  we  quot«  the  above  characterisation 
oi  the  Chancellor,  was  published  in  a  Memoir  of  the  deceased  in  the 
''Revue  des  deux  Mondes"  for  October  1,  1882. 

t  Says  Dr.  Busch  of  a  tea-table  conversation  during  the  French  war.— 
"Keudoll  spoke  cleverly — and  indeed,  charmingly — about  certain  qualities 
ill  the  Clianeellor  which  reminded  him  of  Achilles — his  genial,  youthful 
nature;  his   e«sily  excited   temperament;    the    deep    sympathies  which 
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we  learn  from  one  who  has  doubtless  himself  had 
frequent  cause  to  experience  the  force  of  its  explosion. 
"The  Chancellor/'  writes  Dr.  Busch,  "is  "Achiiies' 
of  a  choleric  disposition  ;  the  least  vexation 
is  apt  to  provoke  him  to  volcanic  outbursts  of  temper. 
But  the  eruption  rapidly  subsides,  and  is  never  succeeded 
by  sulkiness  or  rancour/'*  "  It  is  not  always  agreeable 
(for  my  subordinates)  to  be  with  me/'  said  the  Prince 
once,  "  only  people  should  not  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  my  irritability/'  In  the  Prince's  own 
dealings  w4th  the  world,  the  for  titer  in  re  generally 
predominates  over  the  suaciter  in  modo,  although  he  has 
frequently  laid  down  that  a  just  equilibrium  should  be 
observed  in  the  practice  of  these  two  maxims.  "  You 
do  not  write  politely  enough  for  me,"  said  the  Chan- 
he  not  infro(jnently  manifests ;  his  inclination  to  take  himself  away  from 
file  pressure  of  business,  and  his  victorious  way  of  carrying  things 
throujrh." 

•  The  foll(>wing  incident — wliich  we  have  on  the  authority  of  tlie  late 
Lord  Anipthill  (Octol>er,  1H82),  though  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  accuracy 
of  his  Lordship's  own  iuforinatiim— is  characteristic  of  the  Prince's  temjKT. 
At  on«'  (►f  liistMitertainincnts  he  sharply  rebidced  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Council,  who  had  othcinlly  incurred  his  displeasure.  Smarting  with  shame 
and  wounchMl  pride  th<'  unfortunate  diph)matist  at  once  withdn?w,  and 
wrnte  his  host  w  liigh-toncd  h-tter  of  expostulation.  The  Chancellor  n»plied 
to  tliis  by  rrcpu'sting  the  Government  of  his  offended  guest  to  recall  him 
from  Berlin,  and  liis  (i(>v«'rnment  hastened  to  comply  with  the  Chancellor's 
(h'numd  by  transferring'  its  representative  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
Hisiiuirek  himself  had  been  similarly  **  placed  in  ice''  about  a  score  of  years 
K'f<»re.  The  Prince  regretted  this  issue  of  the  affair,  but  vowed  he  could 
not  lielp  it.  "Had  the  man  shown  more  spirit  in  the  matter,''  he  said 
afterward>,  '*  it  would  have  been  different.  It  is  true,  I  may  have  s|M)keu 
to  him  somewhat  rudely,  but  he  ought  to  have  answennl  me  still  more 
rudely  tlu're  and  then,  and  the  tiling  would  have  be<»n  over.  Instead  of 
that  he  went  away  and  wrote  me  an  insolent  letter  in  cold-blood,  which  I 
could  not  pardon.' 
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cellor  to  his  Press-secretary  during  the  French  war,  *'  and 
yet  you  told  me  you  were  a  master  at  the  art  of 
line  malice.  Here  there  is  more  malice  than  fineness. 
You  must  reverse  this.  Write  like  a  politician,  and  in 
politics  it  is  not  one's  object  to  affront  people.  Write 
diplomatically  ;  even  in  declaring  war  men  are  quite 
courteous.'*  And  again :  "  Politeness  as  far  as  the  last 
step  of  the  gallows,  but  hanging  for  all  that.  One  can 
atlbrd  to  be  gruff  only  to  one's  friends,  being  convinced 
that  they  won't  take  it  ill.  How  much  sharper,  for 
instance,  one  is  with  one's  own  wife  than  with  other 
ladies." 

Perhaps  the  most  prominent  and  pleasing  feature  in 
tlie  complex  character  of  the  Chancellor  is  his  habit  of 
Outspoken-  plain  speaking.  "  M.  de  Bismarck,"  wrote 
inarck  and  M.  Julcs  Favrc  * — who  certainlv  had  a  srood 
Taylor.  Opportunity  of  j  udging, — '*  appreciates  above 

all  things  simplicity  and  precision  in  any  one  he  is  talk- 
ing with.  I  have  often  seen  him  take  credit  to  himself 
at  having  outwitted  his  adve  rsaries  by  telling  them  the 
truth."  And  he  is  completely  frank  and  outspoken  even 
to  perfect  strangers — provided,  of  course,  they  are 
properly  accredited.  When  Bayard  Taylor  went  to 
Berlin  (in  IS 78)  as  American  Minister,  he  was  perfectly 
astounded  at  the  freedom  with  which  the  Chancellor 
conversed  with  him.t 

''  Yestorday,"  ho  wi'ote,  "  wlien  I  had  my  first  interview  with 
JJiMiiarck,  lie  began  with,  *  I  read  one  of  your  books  through  with 

*  *'  Simple  Reoif,"  Vol.  III.,  p.  427. 

t  -Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor." 
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my  wife  during  my  lat«  illnesa'  I  passed  an  hour  with  him  alone, 
in  the  garden  behind  his  palace,  and  felt  in  ten  minutes  as  if  I  had 
known  him  for  years.  I  was  astounded  at  the  freedom  with  which 
he  spoke,  but  I  shall  honour  his  confidence,  and  say  nothing  for  years 
to  come." 

And  again : — 

**  On  Saturday  I  had  an  hour's  talk  with  Bismarck  in  the  garden 
behind  his  palace  ;  he  being  accompanied  by  a  huge  black  dog,  and  I 
by  a  huge  brown  bitch.  I  tell  you  he  is  a  great  man  !  We  talked 
only  of  books,  birds,  and  trees,  but  the  man's  deepest  nature  opened 
now  and  then,  and  I  saw  his  very  self." 

Further : — 

**  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  members  of  the  Congress. 
After  GoilchakofT.  ...  I  was  most  impressed  by  Beaconsfield. 
.  .  ,  But  Bismarck  is  still  a  head  higher  than  all  these.  .  .  , 
Think  of  seeing  and  talking  with  Bismarck,  Gortchakoff,  Beacons- 
field,  Andrassy,  Waddington,  Mchemet  AH  Pasha,  Curtius,  Mommsen, 
Lej)sius,  Helmholz,  CJrant,  ttc,  etc.,  the  same  day?  They  are  all 
pleasant  and  accessible  jxiople,  but  BLsmarck  is  an  amazing  man." 

An  amazing  man,  indeed  !  But  yet  one  more  to  be 
dreaded  and  admired  than  loved  ;  as,  indeed,  we  are  told 
by  one  who  knows  him  well,*  that  **  among  the  great 
personages  who  approach  him — privy  coun-  , 
cillors,  ministers,  ambassadors,  princes  even  HCominentfLr 
— there  are  many  wlio  tear  him  to  an 
almost  incredible  degree,  and  who  literally  tremble 
before  him."  Men  are  his  servants,  not  his  companions ; 
and  woe  to  any  of  them  who  dares  to  cross  or  disobey 
his  will.     He  acknowledges  only  one  nominal  master — ■ 

•  **  Ouc  of  bis  own  Countr}'men,"  before  quotecL 
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the  Emperor ;  lie  Las  only  one  object  in  life — the  great- 
ness of  his  country.  To  this  end  all  his  thoughts  and 
actions  are  subordinated  ;  his  feelings,  his  conscience, 
his  health,  his  consideration  for  others — all  are  im- 
molated on  the  altar  of  his  patriotism  and  his  i)ower. 
He  has  few  bosom-friends,  apart  from  the  members  of  his 
own  family ;  and  even  these  are  not  admitted  into  the 
inner  circle  of  his  political  thoughts.  Intensely  jealous 
of  his  power  and  position,  he  has  trained  no  one  to  be 
his  successor  ;  and  his  greatness  seems  to  gain  from  the 
smallness  of  those  around  him.  His  relations  to  those 
who  helped  him  to  found  the  Empire — to  the  Moltkes, 
the  Manteuffels,  the  Roons,  and  others  —  have  been 
compared  to  a  range  of  lofty  Alpine  peaks  illumined  by 
the  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  but  separated  from 
the  central  ''  monarch  of  mountains  "  by  sunless  valleys 
of  snow.  AVhat  Emperor  of  Home,  what  Autocrat  of 
all  the  Russias,  ever  exercised  such  absolute  control  over 
their  subjects  as  the  statesman  who  wields  the  one-man 
])ower  in  (Jerman  politics,  as  well  as  in  European  diplo- 
macy ?  And  what  representative  of  one-man  power 
ever  exercised  his  enormous  influence  so  wisely  and 
SO  well  as  the  great  phenomenal  statesman  who, 
ill  the  graphic  words  of  an  English  writer,  has  now 
become  "a  solitary  Colossus  with  a  continent  for  a 
pedestal?  " 

j\Ianv  are  the   offerin^rs   of  admiration   which  have 
been     laid    at    the  feet   of  this  Colossus; 

\\  hat  an  Kii^;- 

Ihl^vr^'nliis     l^^it  from  the  piles  of  eulogy  that  surround 

his  pedestal  we  select  the  following  wreath 
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of  praise,  which  was  woven  by  the  hand  of  an  English 
lady : — * 

"  When  we  speak  of  the  Grerman  of  the  present  day,  we  have  all 
of  us,  unconsciously,  the  grand  modern  prototype  in  our  minds — the 
man  of  blood  and  iron,  the  Hammer-man,  the  Thunderer,  the  Bai*e- 
sark,  the  Bismarck — the  great  typical  heroic  figure,  tliat  will  go 
do^^Ti  to  future  ages  colossal,  momentous,  immortal.  He,  the 
great<*st,  comes  home  to  the  smallest,  to  men's  business  and  bosoms 
in  a  sj>ecial  manner ;  the  likeness  of  him  hangs  in  the  humblest  hut. 
But  for  him,  Hans  and  Michel  had  not  laid  down  their  lives  in  French 
mire  and  clay ;  but  for  him,  food  were  not  so  dear,  nor  widows  so 
many,  nor  wives  so  few ;  but  for  him,  taxes  had  not  been  so  rigorous, 
nor  money  so  scarce.  Yet  he  is  the  idol  of  the  populace — of  that 
[>opubice  wliich  erewhile  stoned,  lampooned,  caricatured,  and  reviled 
him  ;  of  that  ])opulace  that  was  nothing  more  than  mud-seas  at  his 
feet  on  the  vast  field  of  the  Fatherland. 

"  Now  he  reigns  supreme  ;  the  contempt  he  once  showed  for 
them  is  become  the  enemy's  portion  ;  the  people  are  grown  his  willing 
instruim*nts.  He  has  known  how  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  to 
seize  th(?  chunces  of  the  moment,  to  wield  and  to  weld  ;  to  mould  the 
old  order  of  things  into  a  new  order ;  to  root  out  the  republican 
rahips  ;  to  crush  down  the  Badical  spirit ;  to  gra.sp  the  national 
mind ;  to  hold  tlu;  nation's  heart ;  to  venture,  to  succeed,  to  dare, 
and  to  do.  The  national  vanity,  the  popular  pride,  have  been 
flattered  by  his  miraculous  successes ;  surely  a  grateful  i>eople  will 
foster  their  hero.  Their  good  old  Emperor  is  well  enough,  but  even 
he  had  not  l>eeii  but  for  Bismarck.  He,  gallant  old  gentleman,  has 
scruples,  hesitations,  tendernesses  of  conscience,  regrets;  is  not 
much  other  tluin  any  private  man — him  we  do  not  specially 
care  to  go  out  and  greet.  As  for  princes,  clothed  in  soft  raiment, 
dwelling  in  kings'  pal.iees,  their  name  is  legion;  but  this  man,  der 
Kinzifjt'.,  the  only  One,  unique ;  his  like  not  again  to  be  seen  this 
side  of  eternity  ;  a  prophet,  and  more  than  a  proi>het — him  we  will 
worshij),  befon*  him  we  will    fall  down.      A  gigantic  mass  of  all  that 

*  The  authoress  of  **  Prinee  Bismarck;  Friend  or  Foe?"  as  well  as  of 
'•  Gennan  Home  Life/'  from  the  chapter  of  which,  dealing  with  German 
'*  Men,"  this  extnurt  has  bt^^n  taken. 
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makes  Manliood,  lie  carries  a  high  look  with  him  ;  fire  and  reality, 
us  wcill  as  hlood  and  iron,  are  in  that  great  figure  and  big  brain.  He 
.s])eaks,  and  it  is  as  though  the  king  of  beasts  sent  his  leonine  roar 
before  him  through  the  forests  of  which  he  is  lord.  Tliat  orator,  ersi 
so  eloquent,  seems  now  but  froth  and  fribble.  The  attempte*!  epi- 
gram of  the  penultimate  patriot  dwindles  into  mere  spite.  Prudence 
])(?comes  i)edantry  ;  warning,  the  mumblings  of  blind  s<fnile  leadens 
of  the  blind  ;  threat,  the  mere  futile  squeak  of  peevish  incom|K.*tence, 
The  little  sneers  have  struck  too  low,  they  fall  unlieeded  at  his  feet; 
lie  will  not  stoop  to  notice  them ;  let  them  lie :  but  from  his  lieight, 
god-like,  da'monic,  he  will  pour  forth  his  lava-stream  of  scatbin^' 
el()(jueiice,  which,  by  mere  attraction  of  gravitation,  reaches  its  des- 
tination in  the  intinite  flats  beneath  him.  This  stinging  tongue,  this 
arrogant  intcdlect,  this  ruthless  will,  this  keen  daring  and  restless 
ambition,  what  are  they  but  the  outcome  of  the  ages?  In  him  vou 
see  the  ty[)ical  German  ;  the  (/uerre-man,  the  war-man  ;  the  gar-man 
— the  whole  man ;  nay,  rather  a  demi-go<l  unfathomable,  terrible. 
Tliere  is,  in  all  modern  history,  no  figure  like  this  figure,  no  mind 
like  this  mind,  unless  it  be  the  brief  apparition  of  a  !Miral^auona 
background  of  unaccomplished  destiny.  A  man  for  men  to  fear,  for 
woiiKMi  to  love  ;  for,  beside  that  primeval  Titanic  force,  there  dwells 
aiioth(*r  man  in  him  in  strange  and  striking  conti^ast  with  the 
Ijiiareus  of  the  Tribune — a  gentle,  genial,  human-hearted  man; 
witty,  winning  ;  loving  the  soft  sound  of  women*s  voices,  the  beauty 
of  bright  eyes,  the   prattle  of  children,  the  yellowing  woods,  the 


setting  sun. 


») 


]}ut  we  have  now  reached  the  line  which  separates 
characterisation  from  criticism,  and  this  line  it  is  neither 
How  the  <^^ii'  d^ity  nor  our  intention  to  cross.     It  is 

r.uankd  by       Dot  ncccssary  for  us  here   to   characterise 

t  In' (Jcrmaii  '^ 

'""''^  Bismarck  as  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  man, 

secMn<^  that  this  portion  of  our  task  has  been  sufficiently 
})orformed  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  his  poUtical 
activitv.  But  wlien  his  actions  as  a  statesman  command 
.^ncli  achniration  from  foreigners  as  is  expressed  in  the 
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above  extract,  it  can  readily  be  fancied  how  the  German 
people  themselves  think  and  feel  towards  the  man  but 
for  whom  they  would  lack  all  that  now  makes  them  the 
first  nation  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Not  that  Bis- 
marck has  no  foes  and  detractors  among  his  own 
countrymen — his  sleepless  nights,  his  bilious  attacks, 
and  his  fits  of  jaundice,  prove  the  contrary  of  that.  But 
the  vast  bulk  of  his  countrymen  regard  him  with  some- 
thing very  much  akin  to  feelings  of  prostrate  admiration, 
and  the  fervency  of  their  hero-worship  is  the  principal 
source  of  his  power  over  them.  Gratitude  can  take  no 
higher  form,  surely,  than  the  complete  subordination  of 
will  and  judgment  to  its  object.  The  German  people, 
as  a  whole,  have  evinced  their  thankfulness  towards 
their  Chancellor,  their  Einzlge,  their  Unique  One,  by 
freely  surrendering  the  exercise  of  their  discretion  in 
fields  of  action  wherein  their  Unifier  has  come  to*  be 
regarded  as  simply  infallible;  and,  after  such  a  proof 
of  their  feeling,  all  other  forms  of  manifesting  it  must 
seem  feeble. 

Yet  their  gratitude  has  not  stopped  here.  For  they 
have  loaded  him  with  riches ;  they  have  erected  several 
statues  to  him  while  still  alive ;  *  they  have  given  his 
name  to  a  hundred  different  objects,  including  steam- 
engines,  ironclads,  Archipelagoes  in  the  South  Sea,  and 
even  cities  in  the  Far  West  whither  the  tide  of  their 
emigration  deeply  flows ;  f  and,  to  crown  all,  when  his 

*  At  Kissiiip-cii,  Colopiie,  Mag<lel)urg,  at  the  Donnerslwrg  in  the 
Palatinate,  an<l  oii  one  of  the  Harz  mountains. 

t  In  ls8o  the  territory  of  Dakota,  iu  the  United  States,  reeeived  a  new 
eapital  in  the  Citv  <;f  Bismarck,  instead  of  Yankton,  which  has  hitherto 

k  k  2" 
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seventieth  birthday,  with  all  its  triumphs  of  colonial 
policy,  came  round  (1st  April,  1S85),  they  presented  him 
with  the  munificent  sum  of  2,750,049  marks,  or  about 
£137,502,  which  had  been  contributed  in  small  sums 
within  the  Fatherland,  as  well  as  by  its  wandering  sons 
all  over  the  world.  With  the  greater  part  of  this  sum 
the  Testimonial  Committee  redeemed  that  portion  of  the 
old  ancestral  property  of  Schonhausen,  in  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg,  which  the  Chancellor's  father  had  been 
forced  to  part  with.  The  Chancellor,  said  the  Duke  of 
liatibor  most  happily,  had  restored  Alsace-Lorraine  to 
the  German  nation,  and  it  was  now  meet  and  fitting 
that  the  German  nation  should  evince  its  gratitude  by 
restoring  to  its  Chancellor  the  alienated  portion  of  his 
own  family  estate.* 

lu'cu  tlie  cliiof  town.  Bismarck  is  on  the  Missouri,  and  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant railway  stations  of  the  Northern  Pacific  line,  which  crosses  the 
Missouri  at  tliis  point.  Dakota  has  an  area  of  about  230,000  square  milej^ 
hohiij^  hir<rer  tlian  France.  It  was  first  organised  as  a  torritory  in  1861. 
the  tirst  whit(»  scttlomonts  liaving  been  established  at  Vermilion,  Tankttm. 
and  Sioux  Falls  in  the  course  of  1858-59.  The  census  of  June.  1880,  gives 
lf>!2,(KX)  as  the  population  of  the  whole  territory,  including  Indians.  The 
city  of  Bismarck  is  a  specimen  of  rapid  Western  development. 

*  The  rcsiduo  (l,'2()O,(>O0  marks;  of  iho  sum  collected  was  unselfishly 
♦lovotod  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  endowment  of  what  is  called  the  *'  Schon. 
liau.scn  Foundaticm,''  intended  to  assist  Grerman  candidates  for  UnivereitT 
cliairs.  who,  on  passing  the  State  examination,  may  not  be  in  receipt  of 
snlaric^^,  stud«Mits  preparing  for  University  chairs,  and  widows  of  UniversitT 
profcssoiM.  Prince  Bismarck  is  the  ])resent  administrator  of  the  institntion. 
and  at  his  dcatli  this  office  will  devolve  upon  the  member  of  liis  family 
inheriting  the  Schonhausen  estate.  The  celebration  of  Bismarok*s  seventieth 
hirthday  «>therwise  took  the  form  of  something  like  a  national  festival,  of 
wliich  th«»  chief  feature  was  a  grand  torchlight  procession  of  liistorically- 
costnnuMl  students  and  guilds  at  Berlin.  Among  the  congratulations 
received  by  the  Chancellor  on  his  birthday  were  telegrams  from  the 
Knip<'ror>>  of  Russia  and  Austria,  the  Kings  of  Saxony,  Sweden,  Rouuiania. 
Wiirte'"ber<r,   Bavaria,  Siam.  and   of   the  Belgians,  and   the  Sultan  of 
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It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Emperor,  who  had 
already  exhausted  all  his  ingenuity  in  devising  means  of 
evincing  his  gratitude  to  his  Chancellor —      ,^     ^ 

®  ^  And  how  he 

who  had  lavished  upon  him  all  the  copious  S^^h^'^^S^ 

p   1  .        ^  . .  1        1  •  Emperor. 

armoury  or  his  decorations,  made  him  a 
Count  and  a  Prince,  as  well  as  dowered  him  with  ex- 
pansive acres,  and  always  loyally  clung  to  him  through 
evil  and  through  good  report — it  was  on  this  occasion, 
we  say,  that  the  aged  Emperor,  at  the  head  of  all  the 
Princes  of  his  House,  repaired  to  the  residence  of  his 
septuagenarian  Chancellor,  and,  afiectionately  embracing 
him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  begged  him  to  accept  a  re- 
duced and  finely-executed  copy  of  Anton  von  Werner  s 
colossal  painting  of  the  "  Proclamation  of  the  Empire  at 
Versailles,''  which  was  accompanied  with  the  following 

autograph  missive : — 

"Berlin,  April  1,  1885. 

**  My  dear  Prinx'E, — The  German  people  having  shown  a  warm 
clesiro  to  testify  to  you,  on  the  occasion  of  your  70tli  birthday,  that 
tlie  recollection  of  all  you  have  done  for  the  greatness  of  the  Father- 
land lives  in  so  many  «i;rat(?ful  hearts,  I,  too,  feel  strongly  imi)elled 
to  tell  you  how  deeply  gratified  I  am  that  such  a  fettling  of  thankful- 
ness and  veneration  for  you  moves  the  nation.  I  am  rejoiced  at 
this,  for  you  have  most  richly  earned  this  recognition,  and  my  heail 
is  waniH'd  at  seeing  such  sentiments  manifested  in  so  great  a  measure, 
for  it  di«^niifies  the  nation  in  th(?  present,  and  strengthens  our  ho]>e8 
of  its  future,  when  it  shows  appreciation  of  the  true  and  the  great, 
and  when  it  celebrates  and  honoui*s  its  most  meritorious  men. 

"  To  me,  and  to  my  House,  it  is  an  especial  pleasure  to  take  part 
in  such  a  festival ;  and,  by  the  accompanying  picture,  we  wish  to 

Zanzibar.  Altogether  Prince  Bismarck  roeeivcd  on  his  birthday  2,1<^) 
letters  of  cougratulation,  and  over  3,500  telegrams,  the  latter  containing  a 
total  uf  about  100,000  words,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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convey  to  you  with  what  feelings  of  grateful  recollection  we  do  this, 
seeing  that  it  calls  to  mind  one  of  the  greatest  moments  in  the 
liistory  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollem — one  which  can  never  be 
thought  of  withoiit  at  the  same  time  recalling  your  merite. 

**  You,  my  dear  Prince,  know  how  I  shall  always  be  animated  to^ 
wards  you  with  feelings  of  the  fullest  confidence,  of  the  most  sincere 
aflfection,  and  of  the  warmest  gratitude.  But,  in  saying  this,  I  tell 
you  nothing  which  I  have  not  often  enough  already  repeated  to  you, 
and  me  til  inks  that  this  painting  will  enable  your  latest  descendants 
to  realise  that  your  Kaiser  and  King,  as  well  as  his  House,  were  well 
conscious  of  what  they  had  to  thank  you  for. 

"  With  these  sentiments  and  feelings,  which  will  last  beyond  the 
grave,  I  end  these  lines. 

"  Your  grateful,  faithful,  and  devoted  Kaiser  and  King, 

"  WiLHKLM.'' 
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Treaty  conchuledni  Vienna  on  tht*  30th  OrtobeTf  1864,  }tet\reen  AUSTRIA 
(Emi'eror  Francis  Joseph  I.)  and  Prussia  (King  William  I.) 
on  t/i*'  one  8\dt»^  and  DENMARK  (KlN<i  CHRISTIAN  IX.)  on  t/ie 
otfi^r. 

Article  1. — Pt*ace  and  friendship  sliall  exist  from  this  time  forth 
U'tw<*(>n  their  MajestieH  the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  the  King  of  D(*nmark,  and  l>etween  their  heirs  and  successors, 
their  Stat4's  and  subjects. 

Article  2. — All  stipulations  and  agr<?eraentH  which  existed 
^letween  the  contracting  Powers  l)eforo  the  war  shall  again  come  into 
force,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  become  aimulIiHl  or  moilitied  by  the 
wn84*  of  the  jiresent  Tn»uty. 

Aktk'LE  .*<.  —  HiH  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  gives  up  all 
rit^hts  in  tlie  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein  and  I^auenburg,  in  favour 
of  tlieir  Maje.stii's  tlie  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emj)en)r  of  Austria, 
iiiid  l»in<ls  hinisi'lf  to  acknowh»<lge  any  arrangements  i-elative  to  these 
huchjes  wliicli  their  afon'nain<Ml  Majesties  nmv  make. 

Ahtu'LKs  4  to  li.i  refer  to  the  <l(*tuiis  of  o'ssicin.  <leliniitation,  debt 
«»f  tli«'  Duchies,  political  status  of  the  eed«*<l  )N>puhition.  il'<\,  all  of 
u  liit-li  may  U*  omitted  luTe  as  not  bearing  on  our  central  line  of 
lii.>»tori<-al  narrative. 


APPENDIX   J}. 

roNVKNTlON  OF  (JASTEIN. 

Aktkle  1.--T1m'  common  right  obtuin«*<l  by  the  high  con- 
tract in  l:  parties  by  Art.  .'i  of  the  Tn*aty  of  Vii'una  «)f  the  .'Joth  of 
OctoiuT,  l>^r>4,  is  tranbferreti,  as  resjHvts  the   Duchy  of  Holstein,  to 
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his  Maj(\sty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  as  respects  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswior,  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  without  prejudice  to 
the  continuation  of  these  rights  of  both  Powers  to  the  whole  of  both 
Duchies. 

Article  2. — The  hi«?h  contracting  |i€wi;ies  will  propose  in  th^ 
Diet  tlie  establishment  of  a  German  fleet,  and  appoint  the  port  of 
Kiel  as  the  Fedeml  harbour.  Until  the  putting  in  execution  of  the 
coiiseciuent  Dietal  decree,  this  poi-t  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  ships 
of  war  of  both  Powers,  the  commiaidership  and  police  of  the  port  to 
he  exeicised  by  Prussia.  At  FriiKlerichsoi't,  opposite  the  entrance, 
Prussia  is  authonsed  to  er(»ct  the  necessary  defensive  works,  as  well 
;is  to  construct  such  marine  establishments  on  the  Holstein  shore  as 
are  requisite  for  a  port  of  war.  The^^e  fortifications  and  establish- 
ments are  to  be  likewise  under  Prussian  command,  and  the  Prussian 
marines  and  sailors  required  for  garrisoning  and  protection  thereof 
may  be  (|uartercd  in  Kiel  and  the  vicinity. 

Article  3. — The  high  contracting  parties  will  propose  at 
Frankfort  to  establi.sli  Kendsburg  as  a  Federal  fortress.  Until  the 
Diet  has  rei^ulated  the  moile  of  garrisoning  this  fortress,  the  garrison 
is  to  be  composed  of  Imperial  Austrian  and  Royal  Prussian  troops, 
with  the  command  alternating  yearly,  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Article  4. — Until  the  carrying  out  of  the  partition  stipulates! 
hy  Alt.  1  of  this  (Convention,  the  Prussian  Government  shall  have 
possession  of  two  military  roails  through  Holstein  ;  the  one  fruui 
Liibetk  to  Kiel,  the  other  from  Hamburg  to  Rendsburg.  Special 
H'gulations  as  to  the  places  of  halt  are  to  be  made  as  soon  as  possiblt* 
])y  a  separate  convention,  as  well  as  for  the  transjioHing  and  pn>- 
vidinu:  tV>r  the  troops  :  until  this  is  done,  the  existing  regulation;} 
tor  tlu'  Pnissian  march-routes  through  Hanover  to  be  in  force. 

Artk  LE  5. — The  Prussian  Government  has  the  privilege  of 
using  a  telci^napliic  wire  for  communication  between  Kiel  and  Rends- 
h\\v<^  and  th<^  right  for  its  Post-otHce  carriages,  with  its  own 
« inployi's,  to  circulate  on  both  railway  lines  throughout  the  Duchy 
of  Holstein. 

Inasmuch  as  the  construction  of  a  direct  railroiul  from  Liibeck 
to  Kiel  across  the  boundary  of  Schleswig  is  not  yet  assured,  the  con- 
<«'.s;si(m  for  tl)<»  same  shall  be  granted  on  the  usual  conditions  if 
rccpiisition  is  made  by  Prussia     so  far  as  rt»gai\ls  Holstein  territor}' 
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— witliout  any  demand  of  sovereign  rights,  as  respects  the  railroad, 
on  the  part  of  Prussia. 

Article  6. — The  hipjh  contracting  parties  hold  the  common 
intent,  that  the  Duchies  shall  accede  to  the  German  Customs  Union. 
Each  Duchy,  until  further  arrangement,  maintains  the  system  of 
customs  hitherto  subsisting,  with  equal  partition  of  revenue,  until 
union  with  the  Zollverein.  In  case  it  seems  expedient  to  the  Royal 
Pnissian  Govornniont  to  open  negotiations  for  the  accession  of  the 
Duchies  to  the  Zollverein,  pending  the  duration  of  the  separation 
which  has  l)een  agreed  uj)on  by  Art.  1  of  the  present  Treaty,  his 
Majesty  tint  EmpfMor  of  Austria  is  ready  to  name  a  plenipotentiary 
to  take  part  in  such  negotiation. 

Article  7.  —  Prussia  has  the  right  of  directing  through 
Holstein  territory  the  intended  North  Sea  Canal,  which  is  to  l)e 
built  after  tin*  ])lans  of  the  technical  surveys  inst.itute<l  by  the  Royal 
Cioveniiiient  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  Prussia  has  the  right  of  prescribing  the 
direction  and  the  dimensions  of  the  Canal,  to  acquire — by  way  of 
expropriation  and  for  payment  of  its  value — the  land  required  for 
the  construction,  to  direct  the  building,  to  have  the  supervision  and 
inaintenanco  of  the  Canal,  and  to  exercLse  the  faculty  of  enacting  all 
rei^ulatorv  ord  on  nances. 

No  transit  duties  or  imposts  on  vessel  or  cargo,  beyond  those 
similar  normal  ship-tolls  for  use  of  the  Canal  which  Prussia  will 
establish  for  the  vessc^ls  of  all  nations,  are  to  be  exacted  upon  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Canal. 

Article  8. — This  (Convention  makes  no  change  in  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  Vienna  Tr(>aty  of  30th  of  October,  1864,  as  to  the 
tinanrijil  services  to  be  resj)ectively  at  the  charge  of  the  Duchies  of 
Denmark,  and  of  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  but  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg 
shall  b<*  fr(MMl  from  all  contribution  to  war  costs.  The  repartition  of 
these  costs  betwc^en  the  Duchies  of  Ilolstein  and  Schleswig  shall  l>e 
niad<;  in  j)roporti()n  to  the  |K)j)ulation. 

Article  9.  -IT is  ^lajesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  gives  over 
to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  the  rights  accruing  to  him,  by  the 
oft-oite<l  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  in  exchange 
for  whieh  cession  the  Royal  Prussian  Government  binds  itself  to 
]»ay  the  Imperial  Austrian  Government  the  sum  of  two  millions 
tive    hundred    thousand     Danish  rixthalers,    payable  in    Berlin   in 
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Prussian  specie,  within  four  weeks  after  ratitication  of  the  present 
Tiv.iity  by  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Kiug  of 
Prussia, 

Article  10. — The  execution  of  the  hereinbefore-agreed-upon 
j)jif tition  of  thu  joint  sovereignty  shall  follow  as  speedily  as  possible 
upon  the  i*atilication  of  tliis  Convention  by  their  Majesties  the 
Em])eror  of  Austria  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  at  latest  be  carried 
out  by  the  loth  of  September. 

The  hitlierto  subsisting  common  commandership-in-cliief  shall 
be  dissolved  at  latest  on  the  15th  of  September,  after  termination  of 
the  evacuation  of  Schleswig  by  the  Austrian  and  of  Holsteiu  by  the 
Prussian  troops. 

Signed  at  Gaiitein,  the  l-lth  of  August,  1865, 

(Signed)  G.  Blome,  M.P. 

(Signed)  V.  Bismarck,  M.P. 
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TREATY     OF    PRAGUE. 

Ix  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible  Trinity. 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  animated  by  a  desire  of  restoring  the  blessings  of  peace 
to  thfir  dominions,  have  resolved  to  convert  the  Preliminaries  signed 
at  NikoLsburg  on  the  26th  of  July,  186G,  into  a  definitive  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

To  til  is  end  their  Majesties  have  appointed  their  plenipotentiaries 
as  follows  : — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia : — 

His  KanniKuherr,  Effective  Privy  Councillor  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary, Charles  Baron  von  Werther,  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal 
Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  with  Oak-leaves,  and  of  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Order  of  Leopold ;  and. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  : — 

His  Effective  Privy  Councillor  and  Karamerherr,  Ambassador 
MxtraordinaiT  and  Ploni})otentiai'y,  Adolph  Marie  Bai'on  von  Breuiier 
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Tilstich,  of  tlie  Imperial  Austrian  Order  of  Leopold,  and  Knight  of 
the  Royal  Prussian  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  First  Class,  Ac. 

Who  have  met  in  Conference  at  Prague,  and  having  exchanged 
their  powers,  drawn  up  in  good  and  proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the 
following  Articles : — 

Article  1. — For  the  future  there  shall  be  lasting  peace  and 
friendship  between  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  well  as  between  their  heirs  and 
descendants,  their  States  and  subjects. 

Article  2. — That  the  6th  Article  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace 
signed  at  Nikolsburg  on  the  26th  of  July  of  this  year  may  be  carried 
out ;  and  inasmuch  as  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by 
his  authorised  emissary  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  officially 
declared  at  Nikolsburg  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month  of  July,  qu^en 
ce  qui  concerne  le  Gouveriw.ment  de  VEinpereur  la  Vtnise  est  acqitise  d 
VIUilip  pour  lux  Hre  remise  d  la  paix,  His  Majesty  the  Em|>eror  of 
Austria  on  his  part  conforms  to  this  declaration,  and  gives  his 
consent  to  the  union  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom  with  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  without  imposing  any  other  condition  than  the 
liquidation  of  those  debts  which  have  been  acknowledged  charges 
on  the  territories  now  resigned,  in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of 
Zurich. 

Article  3. — The  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  at  once  released  on 
both  sides. 

Article  4. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  recognises 
the  dissolution  of  the  late  German  Bund,  and  gives  his  consent  to  a 
new  fonimtion  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Imjierial  State  of  Austria 
shall  take  no  part.  Moreover,  His  Majesty  promises  to  recognise 
the  closer  Federal  relations  which  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia 
is  about  to  establisli  north  of  the  line  of  the  Main,  and  also  agrees 
that  the  German  States  to  the  south  of  this  line  shall  form  a  Union, 
the  national  connection  of  which  with  the  Northern  Confederacy  is 
reserved  for  a  more  defme<l  agreement  between  both  ])artie8,  and 
which  is  to  maintain  an  international  independent  existence. 

Article  5. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  transfers  to 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  all  the  rights  he  acquired  under 
the  Peace  of  Vienna  on  the  30th  of  October,  1864,  to  the  Duchies  of 
Holstein  and  Schleswig,  with  the  understanding  that  the  people  of 
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the  noi-them  district  of  Schleswig,  if,  by  free  vote  tliey  express  a 
wish  to  be  united  to  Denmark,  shall  be  ceded  to  Denmark  acconi- 

Article  6. — At  the  desire  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Ilis  Majesty  tlie  King  of  Prussia  declares  himself  willinjj, 
on  the  approaching  changes  in  Germany,  to  allow  the  territory  (it 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  to  remain  within  its  present  limits,  reserving 
to  himself  the  right  of  settling  in  a  separate  Ti^eaty  of  Peace  with 
the  King  of  Saxony  the  share  to  be  contributed  by  Saxony  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  position  hencefoi-th  to  be  held  by 
the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  within  the  North  German  Confederation. 
On  the  other  hand,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria  promises  to 
n^cognise  the  changes  about  to  be  made  in  North  Germany  by  His 
^lajesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  territorial  changes  included. 

Article  7.  -In  order  to  settle  the  property  of  the  late  Bond  a 
Conirnission  shall  meet  at  Frankfort-on-thc-Main  within,  at  most. 
six  weeks  afler  the  ratification  of  the  present  Treaty,  at  which  all 
formal  claims  and  demands  upon  the  German  Bund  are  to  be  made, 
and  to  be  litjuidated  within  six  months.  Prussia  and  Austria  will 
be  re])r(\sc-iit«Hl  in  this  Commission,  and  all  the  States  belonging  to 
the  late  Bund  are  allow^ed  the  same  piivilege. 

Artule  8. — Austria  is  at  liberty  to  take  from  the  forts  of  the 
late  Bund  all  that  belongs  to  the  Euipire,  and  from  the  movable 
pro])erty  of  the  P>und  the  proportionate  share  of  Austria,  or  other- 
wis(»  to  ilispose  thereof.  This  provision  extends  to  all  the  movable 
propoi-t y  of  the  Bund. 

AirncLE  il — The  civil  officers,  servants,  and  pensioners  of  the 
r)Uiul  will  receive  the  pensions  already  accorded  in  due  projwrtion, 
but  the  Royal  Prussian  Government  undertaken  to  manage  the 
pfMisions  and  allowances  hitherto  paid  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
r»uii(l  to  th(;  otficei-s  of  the  late  Schleswig-Holstein  army  and  their 
iainili(\s. 

Article  10. — The  allowance  of  the  pensions  granted  by  the 
rm)>erial  Austrian  Government  in  Holst<nn  is  agreed  upon.  The 
Slim  of  449,500  dollars  Danish  in  4  per  cent.  Danish  bonds  now 
lodi^'ed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Austrian  Government,  and  Ije- 
loni4iiig  to  the  Holstein  Treasury,  will  be  repaid  immediately  after 
the    ratification    of  this    Treaty.      No    adherent    of   the  Duchies  ot 
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Hoi  stein  and  Schleswig,  and  no  subject  of  their  Majesties  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  is  to  be  prosecuted,  troubled, 
or  in  any  way  nu)lested  in  his  person  or  his  property  on  account  of 
bis  political  position  during  recent  events  and  the  recent  war. 

Article  11. — In  order  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  Prussia  on  account  of  the  war,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  promises  to  pay  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  the 
sum  of  40,000,000  Prussian  dollars.  From  this  sum,  however,  the 
amount  of  the  costs  of  war  which,  by  virtue  of  the  12th  Article  of 
the  before-mentioned  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  the  30th  of  October,  1864, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  claims  from  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holsteiii,  and  which  are  valued  at  15,000,000  Prussian  dollars, 
together  with  5,000,000  Prussian  dollars  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
free  maint<'nance  of  the  Prussian  army  in  the  Austrian  States  which 
it  occupied  till  the?  conclusion  of  the  peace,  is  to  be  deducted,  so  that 
only  20,000,000  Prussian  dollars  remain  to  be  paid.  Of  this  sum 
half  is  to  be  jiaid  on  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  this  Treaty, 
the  other  half  three  weeks  afterwards. 

Article  12. — The  evjicuation  of  the  Austrian  territories  now 
occupied  by  th(^  Koyal  Prussian  troops  will  be  completed  within 
three  w<.'eks  after  th(^  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  Treaty. 
From  the  day  of  such  exchange  the  Prussian  General  Governments 
will  confine  their  operations  to  purely  military  matters.  The  details 
with  resp(»ct  to  the  manner  in  which  this  evacuation  is  to  be  eflfectod 
are  settled  in  a  sfiparate  protocol,  which  forms  an  ap[>endix  to  this 
Treatv. 

Article  13. — All  treaties  and  agreements  made  by  the  high 
contrjicting  parties  In'fore  the  war  are  hereby  revived  in  full  force,  so 
far  as  they  an^  not  invalidated  by  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
Bund.  Mon*  especially  the  G<?neral  Convcmtion  between  the  States 
of  the  (icrman  Confederation  on  the  10th  of  February,  1831,  to- 
gi'ther  with  mon^  recent  resolutions  thereto  appertaining,  will  remain 
in  full  f<)rc<^  as  Intween  Prussia  and  Austria.  The  Imperial  Austrian 
(iovernnient  declares,  howev<^r,  that  the  Coinage  Treaty  of  the  24th 
of  February,  IS.")?,  is  deprived  of  its  chief  value  for  Austria  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  ( Jennau  IJund,  and  the  Royal  Prussian  Goveni- 
rneiit  drclares  itself  readv  to  join  with  Austria  and  the  other  in- 
ten-sted  parties  in  the  negotiations  that  may  arise  on  the  abolition  of 
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this  Treaty.     The  high  contracting   parties  likewise  agree  that  as 

soon  as  possible  they  will  enter  into  negotiations  for  a  revision  of 

the  Coinniercial  Treaty  of  the  11th  of  April,  1865,  with  a  view  to  a 

further  alleviation  of  burdens  on  both  sides.      In  the  meanwhile,  the 

sjiid  Treaty  is  restored  to  its  full  force,  with  this  provision,  that  hodi 

the  high  contracting  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  cancel 

it  after  six  months'  notice. 

Article   14. — The  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty  shall  be 

(exchanged  at  Prague  within  a  week,  or,  if  possible,  within  a  shorter 

period. 

In  witness  whereof,  «kc. 


Pra(;ue,  August  23rd,  1866. 


WERTHEH. 
BRENNER, 
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Traite  de  paix  entre  V Empire  alhinaiid  ei  ia  France, 

D?x  \0  Mai  IH7\. 

Le  Prince  Othon  de  Bismarck-Schoenhausen,  Chancelier  de  TEmpire 
germauique, 

le   Coiute   Harry  d'Arniin,   Envoye  extraordinaire   et    ^linistre 
pU'uipotentiaire  de  S.  M.  I'Empereur  d'Allemagne  prte  du  St  Siege, 
stipulant  au  nom  de  S.  ^I.  I'Empereur  d'Allemagne, 
dun  cote, 
de  Taut  re 

^l.  Jules  Favre,  jMinistre  des  affaii-es  otrang^res  de  la  R^publique 
francaise, 

M.    Augustiu   Thomas   Joseph    Pouyer-Quertier,     Ministre    des 
li  nances  de  la  E<;publique  fran(,*aise,  et 

M.   Marc  Thomas  Eugene  de  Goulard,   Membra  de  rAssemblee 
nationale, 

stipulant  au  nom  de  la  Kepublique  fran^aise, 
s'otant  mis  d'accord  j>our  convertir  en  traits  de  paix  d^fiaitif  le  traite 
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de  j)reliminaire  de  paix  du  26  fevrier  de  Tannde  courante,  modiH^ 
ainsi  <jii'il  va  Tetre  par  h^a  dis))osition8  qui  suiveiit, 

out  arrOte  : 

Article  1. — La  distance  de  la  ville  de  Belfort  a  la  ligne  de  fron- 
tiere  t<*lle  ^ju'elle  a  etc  d'abord  proposee  lors  des  negociations  de 
Versailles  et  telle  qu'elle  se  troiive  marqii<k5  sur  la  cai-te  annex^  a 
rinstniiiK'nt  ratitie  du  traite  des  prelimiuaires  du  26  fevrier,  est 
coiisidt'ree  comnie  indi(iuaiit  la  mesure  du  rayon  qui,  en  vertu  de  la 
clause  y  n^lative  du  premier  Article  des  prelimiuaires,  doit  rester  k  la 
France  avec  la  ville  et  Irs  fortifications  de  Belfort. 

I^  CJouvernement  iiUenmnd  est  dispose  k  elargir  ce  rayon  de 
niani^re  ([u'il  coniprenne  les  cantons  do  Belfort,  de  Delle  et  de 
Oironia^ny,  ainsi  que  la  pai-tie  occidentale  du  canton  de  Fontaine  k 
Touost  d'uno  ligne  Jl  tracer  du  jwint  ou  le  canal  du  llhin  au  Rh6ne 
sort  du  canton  de  Delle  au  sud  de  Montreux-Chdteau  juscju'  k  la  limite 
noixl  du  canton  entre  Bourg  et  Felon  oii  cette  ligne  joindrait  la  liiuite 
est  du  canton  de  (Hroniagny. 

Le  (Jouvernenient  alleniand,  toutefois,  no  ccklera  les  territoires 
susindiqut's  ijua  la  condition  que  la  Republiipie  fran^aise,  de  son 
c6t<',  conscntira  a  une  rectification  de  frontiere  le  long  des  limitee 
oceidcntalrs  des  cantons  de  Cattenom  et  de  Thionville  qui  laisseront 
a  rAlleinagne  le  terrain  a  Test  d'une  ligne  partant  de  la  fh)ntiere  du 
LuxeinlKmr^j:  (Mitr<'  Hussigny  (?t  Ke<lingen,  laissant  k  la  Fi-ance  les 
villages  dr  Thil  rt  de  Villerupt,  se  prolongeant  entre  Eri*onville  et 
Auint'tz,  entn;  l>euvillci*s  et  Boulange,  entre  Trieux  et  Lomnieringen, 
et  joignant  rancienne  lignt^  de  frontidre  entro  Avril  et  Moyeuvre. 

Lji  Coiniiiission  internationale  dont  il  est  question  dans  I'art.  1" 
(h-s  pn'liniinain*s,  sc  rendra  sur  le  terrain  ininiediatenient  apres 
Ircliangr  drs  ratitications  du  pn'sent  traite  jK)ur  «'xecuter  les  travaux 
<jui  lui  iinM.iiil»cnt  et  j)our  faire  le  tract'  de  la  nouvelle  frontiere 
conforiiHMiii'iit  aux  dis|K)sitions  prec«'*ilentes. 

AuTK'LK  2.  —  L<»s  sujcts  fran(;ais  originaires  des  t<»rritoires  c6des 
<loniirili('s  actui'llmiriit  sur  c<;  territoire  (pn  enten^lnuit  conserver  la 
natioiuilitO  rian«;aisi\  j<>uiront  jus(pi'au  i)renii<T  oct^)!)!^}  1872  et 
inoy^'UUMiit  un<'  declaration  proalable,  faite  k  I'autorite  conn)etente, 
df  la  facult*''  de  transporter  h'ur  domicile  en  France  et  de  s'y  fixer, 
sans  rpir  co  droit  piii^^se  ctre  altere  par  les  l<»is  sur  le  service  militaire, 
auqucl  cjLs  la  ijualite  de  cit^iyen   fran<;ais  leur  sera   maintt^nue.     lis 
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seroiit  libros  de  conservor  lcui*s  immeubles   situds  sur  le  territoire 
n'uni  k  rAlleuiagne. 

Auciin  habitant  des  territoires  cdd^  ne  pourm  etre  poursuhi, 
iii(|uiete  ou  rocht'iclie  dans  sa  personne  ou  dans  ses  bieus  a  raison  de 
ses  actes  politiques  ou  niilitaires  pendant  la  guerre. 

Article  3. — Le  Gouvernonient  francjais  remettra  au  Gouveme- 
iiHMit  allrniand  les  arcliives,  documents  et  registres  conceniant 
radniinistiiition  civile,  niilitaire  et  judiciaire  des  territoires  Mts. 
Si  ([uol<iues-uns  do.  cos  titres  avai(?nt  etc  dt^places,  ils  seront  restitues 
par  le  Gouvernement  franc^^ais  sur  la  demaiide  du  GouvememeDt 
allcTnande. 

Article  4. — Le  Gouvemenient  franqais  remettra  au  Gouveme- 
ineiit  do  TEmpire  d'AUemagne  dans  le  terme  de  six  inois  ^  daterde 
Ti'diango  des  ratifications  de  ce  traite  : 

1*^  le  niontant  dos  sommes  deposees  par  les  departemenls,  les 
coniinunos  et  los  etablissonients  publics  des  territoires  cedes; 

'2^  1(*  niontant  des  j)rini(*s  d'enr6lement  et  de  reinplacement 
appartoii.mt  aux  niilit^iires  et  marins  originaires  des  terri- 
toiros  ct'(l('s  qui  auront  opte  pour  la  nationalite  alleiDunde ; 

3^   le  niontant  des  cautionneinents  des  comptables  de  TEtat; 

4  lo  niontant  des  soinines  verst^es  pour  consignations  judiciaires 
par  suit«?  do  niesures  prises  par  l(?s  autorites  administratives 
ou  judioiairos  dans  1<*r  temtoires  c^des. 

Article  ").— -I^s  doux  nations  jouiront  d'un  traitement  ^1  en 
!'♦•  (jui  concorne  la  navigation  sur  la  Moselle,  le  canal  du  Rhin  a  la 
Marne,  lo  canal  du  Rhone  au  Rhin,  le  canal  de  la  Sarre  et  les  eaux 
iiavigables  coininuniquant  avec  ces  voies  de  navigation.  Le  droit  de 
tlottago  sera  maintenu. 

Aktkli:  G. — Los  Hautos  Parties  contractantcs,  eta nt  d  avis  que 
h'S  circonsoriptions  diooosainos  des  territoires  ceiles  a  rEmpirealle- 
iiiand  doivont  ooiiicidor  avoc  la  nouvelle  frontiere  determint'-e  f»ar 
i'articlo  1"  ci-dossus,  so  coiicerteront  apres  la  ratification  du  pn^^nt 
trait(*,  sans  rotard,  sur  los  mesures  a  prendre  en  eommun  a  Ci-t 
otlot. 

r.»»s  coniniunautos  appartonant,  soit  k  IVglise  refomitfe,  soit  a  la 
'•onfossioii  d'Anirsbour;:,  c'tal)lies  sur  les  territoii*es  cedt^s  par  la  France, 
fossoront  do  rolovor  do  Tautorito  occlesiastique  fnun^iiis. 

Lt^s  coiniiiuiiautt's  do  l\'glisede  la  confession  d*Augsbourg  etablifs 
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dans  les  territoires    fran^ais    cesseront    de    relever  du   consistoire 
superieur  et  du  directeur  si^geaixt  k  Strasbourg. 

Les  cominunaut^  Israelites  des  territoires  situes  a  Test  de  la  nou- 
velle  fronti^re  cesseront  de  dependre  du  consistoire  central  israelite 
sitJgoant  a  Paris. 

Article  7. — Le  payement  de  cinq  cent  millions  aura  lieu  dans 
les  trent^  jours  qui  suivront  le  retablissement  de  I'autorite  du  Grou- 
vernement  franc^aLs  dans  la  ville  de  Paris.  Un  milliard  sera  pay^ 
dans  le  courant  de  I'ann^e  et  un  de  mi-milliard  au  1*"'"  mai  mil  huit 
cent  soixante-douze.  Les  trois  derni(;rs  milliards  resteront  payables 
au  2  mars  mil  huit  cent  soixante-quatorze,  ainsi  qu'il  a  ^t^  stipule 
par  le  traite  de  paix  preliminaire.  A  partir  du  2  mars  de  Tann^ 
courante,  les  interets  de  ces  trois  milliards  de  francs  seront  payes 
cha<|ue  annt'e,  le  3  mars,  a  raison  de  cinq  pour  cent  par  an. 

Toute  somnie  paye(i  en  avance  sur  les  trois  demiers  milliards 
cessera  de  porter  des  interets  k  partir  du  jour  du  payement  effectu<5. 

Tous  les  payementa  ne  |>ourront  etre  faits  que  dans  les  principales 
villes  de  commerce  de  I'Allemagne  et  seront  effectu^  en  m^tal,  or 
on  argent,  en  billets  de  la  bamjue  d' Angle terre,  billets  de  la  banque 
(le  PruRse,  billets  de  la  banque  royale  des  Pays-Bas,  billets  de  la 
banque  nationale  de  Belgi<iue,  en  billets  k  ordre  ou  en  lettres  de 
change  nogociables  de  premier  ordre  valeur  com[)tant. 

I^e  (louveniement  allemand  ayant  fixe  en  France  la  valeur  du 
thaler  prussicn  h  trois  francs  soixant<^quin2e  centimes,  le  Oouverne- 
ment  franc^ais  accepte  la  convei*sion  des  monnaies  des  deux  pays  au 
taux  ci-dessus  indi(pie. 

Le  Gouvernement  fram^'ais  informera  le  Gouvemement  allemand, 
trois  mois  d'avanre,  de  tout  i>ayement  qu'il  compte  faire  aux  caisses 
de  I'Empire  allemand. 

Apres  le  payement  du  premier  demi-milliard  et  la  ratification  du 
traite  de  paix  drtinitif,  les  departements  de  la  Somme,  de  la  Seine- 
Inft-rieure  vi  de  I'Eun^  s<'ront  evacues  en  tant  qu'ils  se  trouveront 
encore  oceupt-s  par  les  troupes  allemandes.  L'cWacuation  des  de- 
partrnHMits  dr  I'Oise,  <1(^  S<»ine-et-Oise,  de  Seine-et-Mame  et  de  la 
S«'inr,  ainsi  (jiie  c«*llr  dos  forts  de  Paris,  auni  lieu  aussit/)t  que  le 
(ioiivernenient  alleinan<l  jugei*a  le  retiiblissement  de  Tordre,  tant  en 
France  <|U('  dans  Paris,  sutfisant  pour  assurer  Texpcution  des  engage- 
ments eontraett'S  par  la  France. 

/  / 
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Dans  tons  les  cas,  cette  Evacuation  aura  lieu  lore  du  pavement  <lii 
t roisieme  deiii  i-iiiilliard. 

Les  troupes  allemaiidos,  dans  Tinterct  de  leur  securite,  auront  la 
disposition  de  la  zone  neutre  sitnee  entre  la  ligue  de  demarcatiun 
ulleinando  et  Tenceinto  de  Paris  sur  la  rive  droite  de  la  Seine. 

Les  stipulations  du  traite  du  26  fevrier  relatives  a  Toccupation 
des  teriitoires  fran(^ais  apres  le  payement  de  deux  milliards resteront 
en  vigueur.  Aucune  des  deductions  (pie  le  Gouveniement  francais 
serait  en  droit  de  faire  ne  poiirra  etre  exerc«ie  sur  le  payemeut  des 
cinq  cents  premiers  millions. 

Article  S. — Los  trou])es  allemandes  contiuupront  k  s  abstenir dts 
rt'cjuisitions  en  nature  et  en  argent  dans  les  teixitoires  oecupes; 
ceLtci  obligation  de  leur  i)art  etant  correlative  aux  obligations  ctm- 
tracte(^s  pour  lour  (»ntretien  par  le  Gouvernement  fran<^ais, — dans  1«* 
cas  oil  malgre  des  reclamations  reiterees  du  Gouvernement  alleniand 
le  (iouvernement  fran<^ais  serait  en  retard  d'ex<^cuter  lesdites  obliga- 
tions, les  troupes  allemandes  auront  le  droit  de  se  procun^r  ce  qui 
stn-a  n('cessaire  Ji  leurs  besoins  en  levant  des  impdts  et  des  reipisitions 
dans  les  de[>artements  oecupes  et  memo  en  dehors  de  ceux-ci,  si  leuib 
ressources  n'('tai(*nt  pas  sutiisantes. 

Kelativement  h.  I'alimentation  des  troupes  allemandes,  le  n^nie 
actuellcnieut  en  vigueur  sera  maint^nu  jusqu'k  I'evacuation  des  forts 
(le  Paris. 

En  vertu  de  la  Convention  de  Ferrieros  du  11  mars  1871,  les 
re<luctions  in(li(|ue(;s  par  cette  convention  seront  mises  k  execution 
jipii's  Tevacuation  des  forts. 

Des  qu(?  rellectif  dv  Vnrinvv.  allemande  sera  reduit  au-dessons 
(In  cliirtVo  (le  ciiKj  cont  mille  hommes,  il  sera  tenu  compte  til's 
ri 'duel ions  operees  uu  d(?ssous  de  ce  chiffre  pour  etablir  une  diminu- 
tion pi-oportionnolle  dans  le  prix  d'entretien  des  troupes  |>ave  par  If 
( i()u\  cnieinent  franc^iais. 

AkTicLi:  [).-  -Le  traitement  excei)tionnel  accordo  maint^nant  aux 
prodnits  df  I'industrie  des  territoires  cetles  pour  Timpoitation  en 
France  sn  a  niaint  miu  pour  un  espace  de  temps  de  six  mois,  depuis  le 
1'  mars,  dans  k's  conditions  faites  avec  les  delegues  de  rj^Usace. 

AiiTK  LK  10. — Lo  (iouvernement  allemand  continnera  h  faire 
r<'ntr<'r  Ks  piisonniers  de  guerre  en  .s'enti'ndant  avec  le  Gouvenw'- 
nient  fianoais.    Le  ( Jouvernement  frani^ais  renverra  dans  leurs  foyers 
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opiix  de  oes  prisonniora  qui  aont  lib^rale&  Quant  it  oeux  qui  n*ant 
pH8  achev($  leur  tempn  de  service,  lis  He  retireront  derri^re  la  Loir». 
II  est  entendu  quo  raring  de  Paris  et  de  Venutilles,  aprte  lo 
r^bliflsement  de  Tautorit^S  du  Gouvemement  fran^aia  it  Pkins  et 
juaqu'ii  TtSvacuation  des  forte  par  les  troupes  allemandes,  n'exotklera 
pas  quatre-vingt  niillo  hommes. 

Ju8(|u'ii  cette  (Evacuation,  le  Gouvemement  frauqais  ne  pourra 
faire  aucune  concentiution  de  troui>es  sur  la  rive  droito  de  la  Loire, 
mais  il  pourvoira  aux  ganiinons  r^ulieres  de  villes  placces  dans  cette 
■one,  suivant  les  n^cessit^  du  maiutien  de  Tordre  et  de  la  paix 
pul»liqua 

Au  fur  et  h  mosure  que  s'op^r6ra  I'l^vacuation,  les  chefs  de  corps 
oonviondroiit  iMtHoiuble  d'uno  zone  iieutre  entre  les  armeerf  des  deux 
nations. 

Vingt  millo  priMonniera  seront  dirig^  sans  d^iai  sur  Lyon,  it  la 
condition  qu^iU  seront  exp<kli^  iinmikliatement  en  Alg^rie  aprte  leur 
(Nqganisation  |>our  6tro  employ^  dans  ci*tte  colonies. 

Article  11. — F^es  traitx^  de  commerce  avec  led  diflf^rents  Etate 
de  rAUemagno  ayant  M  annuls  par  la  guerre,  le  Gouvemement 
allomaiKl  c*t  lo  lloiivcrnement  fran^ais  prendront  pour  base  de  leurs 
relatioiiM  commerciiileH  le  r<5spmo  du  traitemcnt  nfciproque  sur  le 
pied  «1<*  111  nation  la  plus  favorist'e. 

Stmt  oonipris  ilans  crtt<»  rt»;^lt»  1«»m  droits  dVntnfe  et  d«*  «)rti«»,  1  • 
tnuiKit,  l<\s  fonnalit<^  douani^rcH,  radmisision  et  le  traitenie:it  des 
8uj«*tM  <l(*s  <l(Mix  nations  ainsi  qut*  d<*  leurs  agtmtH. 

Tont<'fois,  s«'r<»nt  «»\i»rpt<^'H  «1«  la  regh*  sutulito  1«»h  favenrs  qu'unc* 
des  partii's  «'ontraotant«'.s  par  dfH  tniiti^s  d«»  ct>mineroc»,  a  at'corihVH  oti 
a*vonl«*ni  a  <l»'s  KtatH  nut  res  (|Ui^  ceiix  <|ui  suivent :  TAngU'terre,  la 
l^*];;i«pic,  It*K  I*ayH  IViiM.  la  SuiKw,  rAiitrioho,  la  iCuKHit*. 

\a*s  trait<''M  di*  ravipition,  ainsi  quii  la  convention  relative  au 
H«*rvi(v  iiiti'rnational  dcK  elieniinR  dt*  f*T  dans  son  nipp^rts  av(*c  la 
douane  ft  la  convention  iN>ur  la  j^arantie  rtVipnN|n(*  de  la  propri^te 
di*s  o-uvn-s  <lV^prit  et  dart  j-enmt  ivniis  en  vi;:in»ur. 

NrannminM,  lt»  (toiivernenient  fnunjaiji  w?  n^.serve  la  facultt^ 
d'«'taMir.  Mir  les  navipfs  alleniaiidH  et  leurs  cai';;ai>oim,  deK  droitM  d«* 
t4»nhaL!i'  (*t  «lf  pavilion,  M>ns  la  ivs4*rve  *\iu:  rei  dn»its  ne  Boient  |uin 

plus  t*lf\«-^  <(u iix  ipii  gri'venmt  les  liutinieutN  et  Iuh  cargaisoiw  des 

Mi-i-nifntioniHvs. 

/  /  2 
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Article  12. — Tous  les  Allemands  expuls^s  conserveront  la  jouis- 
sance  pleine  et  entiere  de  tous  les  biens  qu'ils  ont  acquis  en  France. 

Ceiix  des  Allemands  qui  avaient  obtenu  rautorisation  eicigee  par 
les  lois  fran<;aises  jKJur  fixer  leur  domicile  en  France  sent  reint^^rw* 
dans  tous  leurs  droits  et  pouvent,  en  consequence,  ^tablir  de  nouvean 
leur  domicile  sur  le  territoire  fran^ais. 

hi\  delai  stipule  par  les  lois  fran9aises  pour  obtenir  naturalisation 
sera  considere  comme  n'etant  pas  interrompu  par  Tt^tat  de  guerre  poor 
les  personnes  qui  profiteront  de  la  faculty  ci-dessus  mentionnee  de 
revenir  en  France  dans  un  delai  de  six  mois  apres  Tecliange  des  rati- 
fications de  ce  traitc,  et  il  sera  Umu  compte  du  temps  ^eoule  entw 
leur  ex]>ulsion  et  leur  retour  sur  le  territoire  fran^ais,  comme  s'ils 
n'avaient  jamais  cessc  de  rtisider  en  Fmnce. 

Les  conditions  ci-dessus  seront  appli(piees  en  parfaite  reciprocite 
aux  sujets  fn\ncais  r^sidant  ou  desirant  r^sider  en  AUemagne. 

Article  13. — Les  batiments  allemands  qui  ^taient  condamm^  j)ar 
les  conseils  do  j)rise  avant  le  2  mars  1871  seront  considen^^  comme 
condamnes  definitivement 

CN'ux  qui  n'auraient  pas  ete  condarant^  ^  la  date  sus-indiquee 
soroiit  rcndus  avoc  la  cargaison  en  tant  qu'elle  existe  encore.  Si  la 
i(Nstitution  des  batiments  et  de  la  cargaison  n'est  plus  possible,  leur 
val(  nr,  fixee  d'apres  le  prix  de  la  vente,  sera  rendue  k  leurs  pro- 
prii'taires. 

Akticle  11. — Chncune  des  deux  parties  continuera  sur  son  ter- 
ritoire los  travail x  entrepris  pour  la  canalisation  de  la  Moselle.  Les 
iiiti'rcts  communs  des  parties  separces  des  deux  dejxartements  de  la 
Mourthe  et  de  la  Moselle  seront  liquides. 

Aktkle  15. — liCs  Hautes  Parties  contractiintes  s'enjrajifent 
iiaitu(^lhMnent  a  ctendre  aux  sujets  respectifs  les  mesures  i(uelle> 
jjourroiit  ju<ijiT  utiles  d'adopter  en  favour  de  ceux  de  leurs  nationauv 
(jui,  par  suite  dos  (W'cnements  de  la  guerre,  auraient  ete  mis  tiii^^ 
1  iiiij)ussil)ilit('  dairiver  en  temps  utile  it  la  sauvegarde  ou  ^  la  conser- 
vation do  IcMirs  droits. 

ARTICLE  IG. — Les  deux  Gouvernements,  allemand  et  fran«^*ais. 
sVni^aircnt  irci})r{)(jueuieiit  a  faire  resj>ecter  et  entretenir  les  tombeaux 
dos  soldats  eusevelis  sur  leurs  temtoires  respectifs. 

Article  17. — Le  reglement  des  points  accessoires  sur  lesqoelsiin 
acc'orde    doit    etiv  etabli,  en  conso<|uence  de  ce  traite  et  du  tniitt* 
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pivliuiinaire,  sera  Tobjet  de  negociations  ultdrieures  qui  aiiront  lieu  k 
Francfort. 

Article  18. — Lea  ratifications  du  pre:ient  traite  par  Sa  Majestt* 
TEmiKreur  d'Allemagne 
d'un  c6te, 
et  de  1  autre 
par  TAssemblee  nationale  et  j)ar  le  Chef  du   Pouvoir  executif  de  la 
Republicjue  fran^aise,  seront  ^hangdes  k  Francfort  dans  le  d^lai  de 
dix  jours  ou  plus  t6t  si  (aire  se  pent. 

En  foi  de  quoi  ks  PltSnipotentiaires  respectifs  Font  signed  et  y  ont 
appose  le  cachet  de  leurs  armes. 

Fait  a  Francfort,  le  10  inai  1871. 

V.  Bismarck.     (L.  S.)  Jules  Favbb.     (L.  S.) 

Arxim.     (L.  S.)  Pouyeb-Quebtier.     (L.  S.) 

R  de  Goulard.     (L.  S.) 

ARTICLES   ADDITIONELS. 

Article  1. — JJ  1.  D'ici  k  lepoque  fix^  pourTdchange  dee  ratifica- 
tions (lu  prt^sout  traite,  le  Gouvemoment  fran^ais  usera  de  son  droit  de 
nichat  cU;  la  concession  donnde  a  la  Cornpagnie  des  chemins  de  fer  de 
rUst.  iji  Gouvernement  allemand  sera  subrogt^  k  tous  les  droits 
quo  le  (iouvernenient  fian^ais  aura  acquis  par  le  rachat  des  conces- 
sions en  ce  (jui  concerne  les  chemins  de  fer  situes  dans  les  territoires 
ct'^les,  soit  achevt's,  soit  en  construction. 

ji  2.  S<*roiit  compris  dans  cette  concession  : 

1^  tous  les  t(!rrains  appartenant  a  ladite  Cornpagnie,  quelle  que 
soit  leur  destination,  ainsi  que  :  etablissemeuts  de  gares  et 
do  station.s,  hangars,  ateliers  et  niagasins,  niaisons  de  gardes 
de  vole,  etc.  etc. ; 
2^  tous  les  imnieubles  (pii  en  dt^pendent,  ainsi  que :  barridres, 
clotures,  ehangeuKaits  de  voie,  aiguilles,  placpies  toumantes, 
prises  (Feaux,  i^Tues  hydniulicjue^s,  machines  fixes,  etc.  etc  ; 
'.\^  tons  les  materiaux,  combustibles    et  apj)rovi8ionnements  de 
tout  ;^<*nr<*,  mobiliers  des  gares,  outillages  d(5H  at<»liers  et  des 
<jan*s,  etc.  etc. ; 
4"  les  soiiimes  (Uu*s  k  la  (*onij)agnie  des  chemins  de  fer  de  I'Est 
a  titre  de  subvtiution  accordtVs  j>ar  des  corporations  ou  j)or- 
.sounes  domiciliees  dans  les  territoires  cedes. 
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^  3.  Sera  exclii  de  cette  cession  le  materiel  roulant.  Le  Gouvcme- 
ineiit  alli'inand  remettra  la  part  du  materiel  roulant  avec  ses  acces 
hoircs  (jui  se  tronverait  en  sa  possession  au  Gouveniement  fran(;ais. 

si  4.  Le  (iouveruenient  fran(jais  s'engage  a  libt^rer  envers  TEmpire 
alleiuand  entiei«»ment  les  clieniins  de  fer  ce<les  ainsi  que  leurs  de- 
pendaiioes  de  tous  les  droits  que  des  tiei*s  pourraient  faire  valoir, 
iionnm'ment  dts  droits  des  obligatoires.  II  s'engage  egalement  a  se 
substituer,  \i)  cas  echt^ant,  au  Gouvernement  allemand,  relativeineiit 
aux  reclamat ions  qui  pom-raient  etre  elevees  vis-a-vis  du  Gouvenw?- 
nient  alleniand  par  les  ereaneiers  des  clieniins  de  fer  en  question. 

vij  5.  Le  Gouvernement  fran(;ais  prendni  a  sa  charge  les  reclama- 
tions (jue  la  Compipiie  des  chemins  de  fer  de  TEst  poumiit  elever 
\isa-vis  du  (}(Uiveniement  alleniand  on  de  ses  niaudatain^s  par  rap- 
p  >rt  a  Texploitation  desdits  clieniins  de  fer  et  a  I'usage  des  ohjets 
iiidiijues  dans  le  ij  *2  ainsi  que  du  materiel  roulant, 

Le  (ioiiver-iienuMit  alK*niand  communiquera  au  Gouvernement 
iVancais,  a  sa  demande,  tons  les  documents  et  toutes  les  indications 
;|ui  pouiraicnt  sei'vir  il  constater  les  fails  sur  lesquels  s'appuiei*ont  les 
reclainat  ions  susnuMitionnees, 

si  G.  Le  Gouvernement  alleniand  payei-a  au  Gouvernement  fnin- 
(•ais,  pour  la  cession  des  droits  de  projirit^te  indiques  dans  les  >$i  I  et  2 
et  en  titre  d'tMiuivalent  ])Our  rcmgagement  pris  par  le  Gouvernement 
fraiu;ais  dans  le  )^  4,  le  somme  de  trois  cent  vingt-cinq  millions 
(:52r),()()(),(lOO)  d<>  francs. 

On  ck'fabjuera  cette  somme  de  I'indemnite  de  guerre  stipulee  dans 
Tai-tirle  7.  Vu  que  la  situation  qui  a  servi  de  base  a  la  convention 
conchie  entre  la  (\>mpagnie  des  clieniins  de  fer  de  TEIst  et  la  Societc 
Uovale  (4rand-I)ucalo  des  clieniins  de  fer  Guillaume-LuxemlKmriren 
'late  du  i)  juin  18.")7  et  du  21  Janvier  1868,  et  celle  conclue  entre  le 
<  louvjincincnt  du  Grand-Duclie  de  Luxemlwurg  et  les  Societwj  dt^ 
rluMnins  «]e  t'("i-  Guillaunie-Luxembourg  et  de  TEst  fran^iis  en  date 
(lu  T)  (It'cembre  18G8  a  etc  moditic^e  e.ssentiel lenient  de  nianiiw 
(juVllos  ne  sont  applicables  a  I'etat  des  choses  cri*e  par  les  stipulations 
contenucs  dans  le  j^j  1,  le  Gouvernement  alleniand  se  dA*lare  pivt  a 
s<'  sultstituer  aux  droits  et  aux  charges  resultant  de  ces  conventions 
pour  la  ( V>nipai;ni«'  d<'s  clieniins  de  fer  de  I'Est. 

Pour  K'  cas  ou  Ir  ( Jouvernenient  fran9ais  seniit  subrpg*?,  soit  par 
le  ra.liat   dr   la   concession  de  la  Compagnie  de  PEst,  soit  par  une 
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entente  speciale,  aux  droits  acquis  par  cett^  societe  en  vertn  dos 
coiivpiitions  sus-iii(li<iiiees,  il  s  engage  a  order  gratuitement  dans  un 
delai  de  six  seniaine?s  ces  droits  au  Oouverneinent  allemand. 

Pour  le  cas  oil  ladit<?  subrogation  ne  s'eftectuerait  pas,  le  Gouverne- 
mrnt  fraiKjais  n'aeeordera  de.s  concessions  pour  les  lignes  de  cheniin 
de  fer  apparteuant  h  la  Compagnie  de  I'Est  et  situdes  dans  le  ti*n'i- 
toii*e  fran<;ais  <|ue  sous  la  condition  expresse  que  le  concession nai re 
n'tvxploite  point  les  Iigm\s  de  cheniin  de  fer  situcf^is  dans  le  Grand- 
DucIk;  de  Luxembourg. 

Article  2. — Le  (iouvernement  allemand  ofTre  deux  millions  de 
francs  pour  les  droits  et  les  proprietes  que  possede  la  Compagnie  de^ 
chemins  dt*  fer  de  I'Est  sur  la  partie  de  son  reseau  situ^e  sur  le 
territoire  Suisse,  de  la  frontiere  a  Btile,  si  le  Gouvemement  fran^ais 
lui  fait  tenir  le  consentement  dans  le  delai  d'un  mois. 

AuTK'LK  3.  -La  cession  de  territoire  aupres  de  Belfort,  oflerte 
par  le  Gouvernement  allemand  dans  I'article  l*^*"  du  present  trait^i  en 
echang*'  de  la  rectification  de  frontiere  demandee  k  I'ouest  de  Tliion- 
ville,  sera  augmentet;  des  territoires  des  villjiges  suivants :  Kouge- 
niont,  L(;val.  Petite-Fontaine,  llomagny,  Felon,  La  Chaj)ello-sou8- 
Rougomont,  Angeot,  Vauthiermont,  La  Riviei'e,  La  Grange,  RepfH*, 
Fontaine,  Frais,  Foussemagne,  Cunelieres,  Montreux-ChateAUX, 
Bretagne,  (!?havMnn«*s-les-Grands,  Chavanatte,  Suarce. 

Lji  route  <le  (jliromagny  a  Remiremont  passant  au  ballon  d'Alsace 
restera  ii  la  F" ranee  dans  tout  son  ])arcours  et  servira  de  limite,  en 
tant  (ju'ellc  est  situee  en  dehors  du  canton  de  Giromagny. 

Fait  a  Francfoil,  le  10  mai  1871. 

V.  Bismarck.         Jules  Favrk. 

ArXIM.  PoUYER-QrERTIER. 

E.  DE  Goulard. 


Fait  h  Francfort  r.  M., 
le  10  mai  1S71. 

Los  soussignes,  apn^s  avoir  enten<lu  la  lecture  du  traite  de  jwiix 
d/'finitif,  I'ont  trouvt*  conforms  a  ce  (jui  a  ete  convenu  entre  eux. 

En  vcrtu  <le(pit)i  ils  Tout  muni  de  leurs  signatures. 

Les  trois  articles  a<lditionncls  ont  ete  signes  separement.  II  est 
futendu  (pi'ils  feront  partie  inU'^grale  du  traite  de  paix. 
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Le  soussigne  Chancelier  de  I'Empire  allemand  a  d^lar^  qu'il  se 
charge  de  coinmuniquer  le  traits  aux  Gouvemements  de  Baviere, 
de  Wiirtemb(;i*g,  et  de  Bade  et  d'obienir  leurs  accessions. 

V.  Bismarck.       Jules  Favre. 
Arnim.  Pouyer-Quertier. 

E.  DE  Goulard. 
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PRUSSIAN  CONSTITUTION   OF   31st  JANUARY,   1850, 
WITH    SUBSEQUENT  ALTERATIONS. 

Wk,  Frederick  William.  <tc.,  hereby  proclaim  and  give  to  know 
that,  wb(ireas  the  Constitution  of  the  Prussian  State,  promulgated 
V)y  us  on  the  oth  December,  1848,  subject  to  revision  in  the  ordi- 
nary c()iirs(»  of  legislation,  and  recognised  by  both  Chambers  of 
our  Kingdom,  has  l)ecn  submitted  to  the  prescribed  revision;  we 
have  tinally  establisluHl  that  Constitution  in  agreement  with  both 
Chambers. 

Now,  then^fore,  we  promulgate,  as  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Stele, 
as  follows  : — 

Title  I. 

Toriching  the  State  Ten^itory. 

AuTici.E  1. — All  parts  of  the  Monarchy  in  its  present  extent 
form  the  Prussian  State  Territory. 

Akticlk  2. — The   limits   of   this   State  Territory   can   only  be 

altiM'od  l)v  law. 

Title  II. 
ToHcJiiiig  the.  Riyhts  of  Prussia )is» 

ArrncLK  3. — The  Constitution  and  the  laws  determine  under 
what  conditions  the  (juality  and  civil  rights  of  a  Prussian  may  be 
actjuired,  exercised,  and  forfeited 

AirncLE  4.  -All  JVussians  are  ecjual  befoi-e  the  law.  CUss 
jjrivilrms  tlniv  are  none.      l^ublic  otHces,  subject  to  the  conditions 
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imposed  Uy  law,  are  equally  accessible  to  all  who  are  competent  to 
hold  them. 

Article  5. — Personal  freedom  is  guaranteed.  The  forms  and 
conditions  under  which  any  limitiition  thereof,  especially  arrest,  is 
jK'rmissihle,  will  be  determined  by  law. 

Article  G. — The  domicile  is  inviolable.  Intrusion  and  search 
therein,  as  well  as  the  seizing  of  letters  and  ])aper8,  are  only  allowed 
in  legally  settled  ca-ses. 

Article  7. — No  one  may  be  deprived  of  his  lawful  judge. 
Exeeptional  tribunals  and  extiuordinary  commissions  are  inadmis- 
sible. 

Article  8. — Punishments  can  only  be  threatened  or  inflicted 
acconling  to  the  law. 

Article  9. — Pro])erty  is  inviolable.  It  can  only  be  taken  or 
curtailed  from  reasons  of  public  weal  and  expediency,  and  in  return 
for  statutory  compensation  which,  in  urgent  cases  at  least,  shall  be 
fixed  iM'forehand. 

Article  10.  —  Civil  death  and  confiscation  of  property,  as 
punishments,  are  not  possible. 

Article  11.  —  Freedom  of  emigration  can  only  be  limited  by  the 
State,  with  reference  to  military  sc^rvice.  Migration  fees  may  not  be 
levied. 

Article  12. — Fn»ed()m  of  religious  confession,  of  meeting  in 
religious  s(xi(fties  (Art.  30  and  31),  and  of  the  common  exercise  of 
religion  in  pnvatc*  and  public,  is  guarant^^ed.  The  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  p(>liti<'al  rights  is  indei)endent  of  rtiligious  l)elief,  yet  the 
duti<'s  of  a  citizen  or  a  subject  may  not  bo  impaii*ed  by  the  exercise 
of  reli<nous  liln^rtv. 

Article  13.  —Religious  and  ch^rical  societies,  which  have  no 
cirporate  rights,  can  only  ac<juin»  thos(^  rights  by  spei'ial  laws. 

Article  14. — The  Christian  religion  is  taken  as  the  basis  of 
those  State  institutions  which  are  connected  with  the  exercise  of 
relii,'ion  —all  religious  lilHa-ty  guanuiteed  by  Art.  12  notwith- 
standing. 

Ariiclk  IT)  (aholishtd  bif  on^  of  thf  Fttlk  LawSj  l^th  Jntie,  1875). 
— The  rr<»t<stant  antl  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  as  well  as  every 
otluT  nligious  society,  regulate  and  administer  th«*ir  own  affairs  in 
an  indepiudent   nuuuu^r,  and  remain  in  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
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tlie  institutions,  fouiKlatioiis,  and  moneys  intended  for  their  purjwse^ 
of  public  Avorsliip,  education,  and  charity. 

Autkmj:  16  (likf'wise  ahrof/nted  a^  nhm'p). — Intercourse  between 
i\'ligiou.s  societicH  and  tlieir  superiors  shall  be  unobstructed.  The 
making  public  of  (Church  ordinances  is  only  subject  to  those  restric- 
tions im])oscd  on  all  other  publications. 

Ahticlk  17. — A  special  law  will  be  passed  with  respect  to 
( ^hurch  ])atronage,  and  to  th<^  c(Mulitions  on  which  it  may  l>e  abolished. 

Article  IS  (ahrojated  as  ahoiy). — Abolished  is  the  right  of 
jiominatiug,  j)roposing,  (»b*cting,  and  confirming,  in  the  matter  of 
a])pointm('nts  to  ecclesiastical  posts,  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to  the  State, 
and  is  not  based  on  patronage  or  special  legal  titles. 

AirncLE  Hi. — Civil  marriage  will  be  introduced  in  accordance 
with  a  sp(?cial   law,  which  shall  also   regulate  the  keeping  of  a  civil 

lt'gist<M'. 

Artk'lk  20. — Science  and  its  doctrines  are  free. 

Article  '1\. — ThiM^ducation  of  youth  shall  be  sufficiently  cared 
for  by  public  schools.  Parents  and  their  substitutes  may  not  leave 
their  children  or  wards  without  that  education  prescribed  for  the 
public  folk-schools. 

Article  'I'l. — Evei'y  one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  instruction, 
and  establish  institutions  for  doing  so,  provided  he  shall  have  given 
j)roof  of  his  moral,  scientific,  and  technical  capacity  to  the  State 
authorities  concerned. 

Article  '1'.\.  —  All  public  and  private  institutions  of  an  educa- 
tional kind  are  under  the  supervision  of  authorities  appointed  by  the 
State.      Public  teachers  have  the  rights  and  duties  of  State  servants. 

Article  2  b — In  the  establishment  of  public  folk -schools,  con- 
fessional differences  shall  receive  the  greatest  possible  consideration. 
Religious  instruction  in  the  folk-schools  will  be  su|)erintended  by  the 
religious  societies  concerned.  Charge  of  the  other  (external)  affairs 
of  the  folk-.schools  belongs  to  the  Parish  (Commune).  With  tlie 
statutory  co opei'ation  of  the  Commune,  tlie  State  shall  appoint 
teachers  in  the  public  folk-schools  from  the  number  of  those  qualified 
(for  such  posts). 

Article  2-").-  The  means  for  establishing,  maintaining,  and  en- 
la  iging  the  public  folk-schools  shall  be  provided  by  the  Communes, 

^    \Vc  caiiiiDt  translate  Vvlkschulc  bettor  than  by  "  folk-school.** 
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wliicli  may,  howevor,  l)e  assisted  by  the  State  in  proven  cases  of 
pjirochijil  inability.  The  obligations  of  third  persons  - -based  on 
si>ei*ial  h'gal  titles — remain  in  force.  The  State,  therefore,  guarantees 
t-o  teachei-s  in  folk-schools  a  steady  income  suitable  to  local  circiim- 
stiinccs.  In  public  folk-schools  (>ducation  ^hall  be  irapai-ted  free  of 
char  ire. 

AuTiri-K  '20. — A  special  law  will  regulate  all  mattei*s  of  education. 

Article  27. — Kvery  Prussian  is  entitled  to  express  his  opinion 
freely  by  word,  writing,  print,  or  ai-tistic  representation.  Censorship 
nwiy  not  be  introduced  ;  every  other  restriction  on  freedom  of  the 
Press  will  only  be  imi)Osed  by  law. 

Aktici.e  28. — OfVencos  committed  by  word,  writing,  print,  or 
ailistic  rejiresentation  will  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the 
genrnil  pt'ual  code. 

Article  29. — All  Prussians  are  entitled  to  meet  in  closed  rooms, 
p'acofully  an<l  unarmed,  without  previous  permission  from  the 
autli(»rities.  Ihit  this  provision  does  not  apply  to  open-air  meet- 
ings, which  arc  subject  to  the  law  with  respect  to  previous  permission 
from  the  authorities. 

Article  'M). — All  Prussians  have  the  right  to  assemble  (in 
socit'tics)  for  such  j)ur[)oses  as  do  not  contravene  the  j)enal  law.s. 
The  law  will  regulate,  with  special  regard  to  the  pn^servation  of 
j>ublic  s«M.'urity,  the  exercis(i  of  the  right  guaranteed  by  this  and 
the  pr(  ceding  artifh\ 

Article  31. — TIh*  law  shall  determine  the  conditions  on  which 
corijorate  rights  may  !«» granted  or  r(?fused. 

Article  32. — The  right  of  petitioning  belongs  to  all  Prussians. 
I\'titi(Mjs  undrr  a  colh^ctivc  name  are  only  permitted  to  authorities 
and  corj)(>rations. 

Article  33. — The  privacy  of  letters  is  inviolable.  The  necessary 
H'Strictions  of  this  right,  in  cases  of  war  and  of  ci*iminal  investi- 
gation, will  1m'  (Iftcrminr  i  by  law. 

Artici>e  31. — Ail  Prussians  are  bound  to  bear  arms.  The  extent 
and  niann<'r  of  this  dutv  will  1h*  tixfd  by  law. 

Article  3.'». — The  army  compris(?s  all  seirtions  of  the  stamling 
army  and  tin*  Liindwehr  (UnTitorial  forces).  In  the  event  of  war, 
tin'  King  can  call  out  the  Landsturm  in  accordance  with  th »  law. 

Article  3*i.-  The  armed  forcf  (of  the  nation)  can  only   be  em- 
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ployed  fur  the  suppression  of  internal  troubles,  and  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  in  the  cases  and  manner  specified  by  statute,  and  on  the 
requisition  of  the  civil  authorities.  In  the  latter  respect  excei>- 
tions  will  liave  to  be  determined  bv  law. 

Article  .37. — The  military  judiciary  of  the  anny  is  restricted 
to  pemil  matters,  and  will  be  regulated  by  law.  Pro^'isions  with 
regard  to  military  discipline  will  remain  the  subject  of  s|)ecial 
ordinances. 

Article  38. — The  armed  force  (of  the  nation)  may  not  deUberat^ 
either  when  on  or  off*  duty  ;  nor  may  it  otherwise  assemble  than 
when  commanded  to  do  so.  Assemblies  and  meetings  of  the  Land- 
wehr  for  the  purpose  of  dLscussing  military  institutions,  commands 
and  ordinances,  are  forbidden  even  when  it  is  not  called  out. 

Artk  LE  39. — The  provisions  of  Arts.  5,  6,  29,  30,  and  32  will 
only  ai)ply  to  the  army  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  military 
laws  and  rules  of  discipline. 

Article  40. — The  establishment  of  feudal  tenures  is  forbidden. 
The  Feiuhil  Union  still  existing  with  respect  to  surviving  fiefe  shall 
be  dissolved  by  law. 

Article  41. — The  provisions  of  Art.  40  do  not  apply  to  Grown 
liefs  or  to  i  ion -State  fiefs. 

Article  42. — Abolished  without  compensation,  in  accordance 
with  sp(?cial  laws  passed,  are  : 

1.  The  (exercise  or  transfer  of  judicial  power  connected  with  the 

possession  of  certain  lands,  together  with  the  dues  and 
exemptions  accruing  from  this  right ; 

2.  The  ol>ligations  arising  from  jmtriarchal  jurisdiction,  vassalage, 

and  former  tax  and  trading  institutions. 
And  with  these  rights  are  also  abolished  the  counter-services  and 
burdens  hitherto  therewith  connected. 


Title  III. 
Touching  the  King, 

Article  43.—  The  |K'rson  of  the  King  is  inviolable. 
Ar/ncLK  44. — The  King's  Ministers  are  responsible.   All  Govem- 
niciit  act.'-  (documentary)  of  the    King  require  for  their  validity  the 
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approval  of  a  Minister,  who  thereby  assumes  responsibility  for 
them.* 

Article  45. — Th(i  King  alone  is  invested  with  executive  power. 
He  appoints  and  dismisses  Ministers.  Ho  orders  the  promulgation 
of  laws,  and  issuers  the  necessary  ordinances  for  their  execution. 

Article  46. — The  King  is  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army. 

Article  47. — The  King  fills  all  posts  in  the  army,  as  well  as  in 


•  In  conncrtion  with  this  Article,  tho  course  of  domestic  and  parlinmontiiry 
politics  dnw  forth  tho  following  Declaratory  Rescript  from  tho  (Jerman 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  in  1882  : — 

"  Tho  right  of  tho  King  to  conduiit  tho  Government  and  policy  of  Prussia 
according  to  his  own  discretion  is  limited  by  tho  Constitution  (of  January  31, 
1H.')0),  but  not  abolislu'd.     Tho  Oovemment  acts    (documentiiry)  of  tho  King 
require  the  counter-signature  of  a  Minister,  and,  as  was  also  tho  case  before  tho 
C'oustituticm  was  issued,  have  to  bo  n?present^d  by  the  King's  Miuistc^rs ;  but 
they  ncvtilhchss  remain  (rovomment  acts  of  the  King,  from  whoso  decisions 
tht'V  result,  and  who  thcrrl>y  constitutionally  expn^sscs  his  will  and"  pleasure. 
It  is  therefore  not  admissible,  and  leads  to  obscunition  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  King,  when  tln.?ir  exercise  is  so  spoken  of  as  if  they  emanated  from  the 
Ministers  for  the  time  Inking  responsible  for  them,  and  not  from  the  King  him- 
self.    The  (_'<>nstitution  of  Prussia  is  the  expression  of  the  monarchical  tnidition 
of  this  country,  whose  dr-velopment  is  based  on  the  living  and  actual  relations  of 
its  Kings  to  tlie  jx^ople.     These  relations,  moreover,  do  not  admit  of  being  trjins- 
fern  d  if)  the  Minist^Ts  appoint<Ml  by  the  King,  for  th«»y  attach  to  the  jn^rson  of 
the   King.     Tl»eir  ]>reservjition,  too,  is  a  political  n«H.'es8ity  for  Prussia.     It  is, 
therefore,  my  will  that  l>oth  in  Prussia  and  in  th(;  Ijogislative  Btxliesof  the  realm 
(or  liftrA],  tht're  may  htj  no  doubt  left  as  to  my  own  constitutional  right  and  that 
of  my  sucft'saors  to  personally  conduct  the  p<dicy  of  my  (lovrnunent  ;  and  that 
the  theory  shall  always  Iw  gainsaid  that  the  [doc-trine  of  the]  inviolability  of  the 
prrson  of  th«'  King,  whi<]i  has  always  existeil  in  Prussia,  and  is  enunciate<l  by 
Arti<le  13  of  th<j  Constitution,  or  the  necessity  of  a  responsible  «'Ounter-signature 
of  mv   (i«»vernm(!nt    acts,  dcjirives    them  of  the  chanietvr  of   Koyal  and  inde- 
p»>nil»iit  d«  rixions.     It  is  the  duty  of  my  Mini.st<'rs  to  sui)|»ort  my  c<mstitutional 
ritrlits  ]tv  j»rot<'«-tinsr  tli'-m  from  doubt  and  obscuration,  and  I  I'XjHM't  the  samo 
from  all  St;i««-  ^t-rvants  [li'iimfrn)  who  have  taken  to  me  the  otiicial  oath.     I  am 
tar  from   wi-bim^'  t'»  impair  tln'  freedom  of  rl.'i-tions,  but  in  tho  cjise  of  those 
otli-  iaN  who  an-  inlrust«d  with  th<.'  t-xeeution  of  my  (Jovernnient  ;icts,  and  nuiy, 
th»'n  tore,  in   •oiifoiniify  with  tin-  dix'ipliuary  law  forfeit  their  situations,   the 
duty  .-oli'iimly  und«rtaken  by  th«;ir  oath  of  s«'rvice  jdso  applies  to  the  repn^senti- 
tioii    ]»\   tli«  III  «»f  tli»'  polif-y  of  my   (.tovt-rnmt'nt  during  eh-ctitm   times.     Tho 
faithful   p<  rtoriii.iiicf  of  tlii-  <Iuty  I   slmll  tliankfully  ackuowb^lgc,  and  I  exp»'ct 
from  all  «»lli(  ials  tint,  in  vi«w  of  tlu-ir  oitli  of  alb'triane«\  they  will  n*fr;iin  from 
all  airitatioii  aL'"a'Ti«»t  my  (iovernment  al'O  during  eli-etions.     lii-rlin,  January -I, 
is.sj.    -Wii.uKLM.     \'oN  liisMAiK  K.     'i'o  th»' Miuistrv  of  State." 
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other  l)ranches  of  the  State  service,  in  so  far  as  not  otherwise  ordaine<l 
by  law. 

Article  48.-  The  King  has  the  right  to  declai*e  war  and  makv 
peace,  and  to  conclude  oth(>r  treaties  with  foreign  Governments.  The 
hitter  re(iuire  for  their  validity  the  assent  of  the  Chambers  in  80  far 
as  they  are  conimtM-cial  treaties,  or  impose  burdens  on  the  State,  or 
obliiijatious  on  its  individual  subjects. 

Article  4U. — The  King  has  the  right  to  pardon,  and  to  mitigate 
punishment.  But  in  favour  of  a  Minister  condemned  for  liis  official 
acts,  this  right  can  only  be  exercised  on  the  motion  of  that  Cliamlier 
whence  his  indictment  emanated.  Only  by  sj)ecial  law  can  the  King 
supi)ress  in(piiries  already  instituted. 

Article  »3(). — The  King  may  confer  ordei-s  and  other  distinc- 
tions, not  carrying  with  them  privileges.  He  exercises  the  right  of 
coinage  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Article  51. — The  King  convokes  the  Chambers,  and  closes 
their  sessions.  ll(i  may  dissolve  both  at  once,  or  only  one  at  a  time. 
In  such  a  c:is(%  however,  the  el(»ctors  must  be  assembleil  within  a 
]>eriod  of  GO  days,  and  the  Chambers  summoned  within  a  perifxl  of 
DO  davs  respectiwlv  after  the  dissolution. 

Article  ."i2. — The  King  can  adjourn  the  Charal>ers.  But  with- 
out their  assent  this  adjournment  may  not  exceed  the  spwice  of  30 
days,  nor  be  repeated  during  the  same  session. 

Article  i)'^. — The  Crown,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Royal 
House,  is  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  tliat  House  in  accoixlauce 
with  the  law  of  })rimog<niiture  and  agnatic  succession. 

Article  T)!. — 'J'he  King  attains  his  majority  on  completing  his 
iSlh  year.  In  presences  of  tlie  united  Chambers  he  will  take  the  oi\th 
To  observe  the  C<)nstitution  of  the  Monarchy  steadfastly  and  in- 
violably,  nnd  to  rule  in  accordant^'  with  it  and  the  laws. 

Article  5."). — Without  the  consent  of  both  Chaml>er8  the  Kini; 
(•annot  also  hr  ruler  of  foreign  realms  (Ikciche). 

Article  oO.-  If  the  King  is  a  minor,  orisotherwi.se  lastingly 
j)jfvente<l  from  ruling  himself,  the  Ivcgency  will  l>e  undertaken  by 
that  agnai*'  (Art.  ^)'.\)  who  has  attained  his  majority  and  stands 
nearest  the  Crown,  jle  has  inmuMliately  to  convoke  the  Chamljors, 
whieji,  in  united  session,  will  decide  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
Jie«a*nev. 
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Article  57. — If  tbere  be  no  agnate  of  Age,  and  if  no  legal  pit>- 
▼ision  hail  previously  been  made  for  sucb  a  contingency,  the  Ministry 
of  State  will  convoke  the  Chambers,  which  shall  then  elect  a  Regent 
in  united  sessioiL  And  until  the  assumption  of  the  Regency  by  him, 
the  Ministry  of  State  will  conduct  the  Grovemment. 

Articlk  58. — ^The  Regent  will  exercise  the  powers  invested  in 
the  King  in  the  latter^s  name ;  and,  after  institution  of  the  Regency, 
he  will  take  an  oath  before  the  united  Chambers  to  observe  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Monarchy  steadfantly  and  invi<ilably,  and  to  rule  in 
accordance  with  it  and  the  laws.  Until  this  oath  is  taken,  the  whole 
Ministry  of  State  for  the  time  being  will  remain  resjionsible  for  all 
acts  of  the  (loveniineut 

Aktiolr  59. — To  the  Crown  Trust  Fund  appertains  the  annuity 
drawn  from  the  income  of  the  forests  and  domaiiuL 

Title   IV. 
Touch htg  the  JJinitterSn 

Artiole  60. — Tlio  Ministers,  as  well  as  the  State  officials  ap- 
poiiiu^l  to  n'pres4*nt  them,  have  access  to  each  Chamber,  and  must  at 
all  titii«*s  be  liHttfiuMl  to  at  nH|uest.  Each  Chamlicr  can  demand  the 
prt»m»n<v  of  tht^  Miiiistrnt.  Th«  Miuist4*rH  are  only  ontttltnl  to  vote 
in  on«*  or  othor  of  tin*  (imni)H*rR  wh<»n  meniU^rs  of  it, 

AkTK'LK  <H. — Oil  tin*  n'wintioii  of  a  ChnniU»r  tho  MiiiiNtors 
may  Im>  iiii{M'ach«*4l  for  the  crime  of  infringing  the  CuaHtituti<m,  of 
briU'rv,  and  of  tHMiSf^n.  Tlit*  deciniun  of  Ruoh  a  com*  li<4(  with  the 
Supn'MM'  Tribunal  of  the  Monarchy  Hittinj^  in  Unit4*<l  S^Miates. 
As  loni(  as  two  Supn*nic  Tribunaln  coexist,  they  shall  unite  for 
the  alK»v««  pur]K)v*.  Fui-ther  detaiU  tw  to  niatt4*rs  of  roMpouHibility, 
(criminal)  pmcedure  (tlieriMijKmK  and  punihhuientK,  ant  reserved  for 
a  sfMHMal  law. 

TiTLK    V. 

Tonrhhtg  ih**  Chiimf*^r$, 

Ahtulk  »»2.  -The  legislative  |>ower  will  be  exercised  in  common 
l»y  the  Kin^j^aml  l»y  two  CliamlMMS.  Kvery  law  re({uireH  the  assent 
«>t  tht'  Kin;^  an<l  th«*  two  rhamU'i-s.  Money  bills  and  budgt^ts  sliall 
first    Im'  laid    lH*fon*    the    S-cond    Chanil»er ;   and  tlie    latter    {%,$. 
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budgets)  shall  either    be  wholly    approved    by  the  First  ChamWr, 
or  rejected  altogether. 

Article  G3. — Tn  the  event  only  of  its  being  urgently  necessary 
to  maintain  public  security,  or  deal  with  an  unusual  state  of  distress 
when  the  Chambers  are  not  in  session,  ordinances,  which  do  not 
contravene  the  Constitution,  may  be  issued  with  the  force  of  law, 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  whole  Ministry.  But  these  must  be  laid 
for  ap})roval  b(»fore  the  Chambers  at  their  next  meeting. 

Article  G4. — The  King,  as  well  as  each  Chamber,  has  the  right 
of  proposing  laws.  Bills  that  have  been  rejected  by  one  of  the 
Chambers,  or  by  the  King,  cannot  be  re-introduced  in  the  same 
session. 

Articles  60-68. — The  First  Chamber  is  formed  bv  royal  ordi- 
nance,  which  can  oulv  be  altered  bv  a  law  to  be  issue<l  with  the 
approval  of  the  Chambers.  The  First  Chamber  is  composed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  King,  with  hereditary  rights,  or  only  for 
life. 

Article  69. — The  Second  ChamlxT  consists  of  430  members.* 
The  electoral  districts  are  determined  bv  law.  They  mav  consist  of 
one  or  more  Circles  (Arrondissements),  or  of  one  or  more  of  the  larger 
towns. 

Ahticlk  70.  —  Kvery  Prussian  who  has  completed  his  2r)th 
year  {i.'\  attained  his  majority),  and  is  capable  of  taking  part  in  the 
elections  of  the  Commune  where  he  is  domiciled,  is  entitled  to  act 
as  a  primary  voter  (f^rioiUifer).  Any  one  who  is  entitled  to  take 
part  in  the  election  of  several  C^ommunes,  can  only  exercise  his  right 
as  primary  voter  in  one  Commune;. 

Article  71. — For  every  2o()  souls  of  the  population,  one 
(secondary)  elector  (  Wahlinaini)  shall  be  chosen.  Tlie  primary  voters 
fall  into  three  classes,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  direct  taxes 
they  ]»ay — and  in  such  a  manner  as  that  each  chiss  will  represent 
a  third  of  the  suin-total  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  primary  votei^s. 
This  sum-total  is  reckoned  : — 

{(t.)  by  Paiishcs,  in  case  the  Commune  does   not  form  of  its(?lf  a 
piiinary  electoral  district.  - 

*  (  MiiriTiiUy  o')(»  <»iily — a  nniiibrr  whii-h,  in   18.>1,  was  increased  by  2.  for  the 
I'riiK  i]>,iliiy  uf  llohcii/olk'ni,  ami  in  18G7  by  80  for  the  annexed  proA-inces. 
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{b)  by  (Oovemment)   Districts   (Bezirke)^   in  case   the  primary 
electoral  district  consists  of  several  Communes. 

The  first  class  consists  of  those  primary  voters,  highest  in  the  scale  of 
taxation,  who  pay  a  third  of  the  total.  The  second  class  consists  of 
those  primary  voters,  next  highest  in  the  scale,  whose  taxes  form  a 
second  third  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  third  class  is  made  up  of  the  re- 
maining tax-payers  (lowest  in  the  scale)  who  contribute  the  other 
third  of  the  whole.  Each  class  votes  apart,  and  for  a  third  of  the 
secondary  electors.  These  classes  may  be  divided  into  several  voting 
sections,  none  of  which,  however,  must  include  more  than  500 
primary  voters.  Tlie  secondary  voters  are  elected  in  each  class  from 
the  numl>er  of  the  primary  voters  in  their  district,  without  regard 
to  the  classes. 

Article  72. — The  deputies  are  elected  by  the  secondary  voters. 
Detiiils  will  be  r(?gulat<Hl  by  an  electoral  law,  which  must  also  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  those  cities  where  flour  and  slaughter 
duties  are  levied  instead  of  direct  taxes. 

Article  73. — The  legislative  period  of  the  Second  Chamber  is 
fixed  at  three  yeais. 

Article  74. — Eligible  as  deputy  to  the  Second  Chamber  is 
every  Prussian  who  lias  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  has  forfeited 
none  of  his  civil  rights  in  consequence  of  a  valid  judicial  sentence, 
and  has  been  a  Prussian  subject  for  three  years.  The  president  and 
membei*s  of  the  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts  cannot  sit  in  either 
House  of  the  Diet  (LdudUig), 

Article  7o.  —  After  the  lapse  of  a  legislative  perio<l  the 
('hamlMTs  will  be  ehnted  anew,  and  the  same  in  the  event  of  dis- 
solution.     In  both  cases,  j^revious  members  are  re-eligible. 

Article  70. — l>oth  Houses  of  the  Diet  of  the  Monarchy  shall  b<^ 
regularly  convened  by  the  King  in  the  period  from  the  beginning  of 
November  in  each  year  till  the  middle  of  the  following  January,  and 
otherwise  as  (>ft<*n  as  circumstances  require. 

Article  77. — The  Chambers  will  be  opened  and  closed  by  the 
King  in  person,  or  by  a  Minister  appointe<l  by  him  to  do  so,  at  a 
combined  sitting  of  the  Chambers.  Both  Chaml)ers  shall  be  simul- 
taneously convened,  opened,  adjourned,  and  closed.  If  one  Chamber 
is  dissolved,  the  other  shall  be  at  the  same  time  prorogue<l. 

Article  78.—  Kach  Chamber  will  examine  the  credentials  of  its 

HI  m 
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members,  and  decide  thereupon.  It  will  regulate  its  own  order  ctf 
business  and  disci [)line  by  special  ordinances,  and  elect  its  presideut, 
vice-presidents,  and  otfice- bearers.  Civil  servants  require  no  lesive 
of  abs(jnce  in  order  to  enter  the  Chamber.  If  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  acc<4)ts  a  salaried  office  of  the  State,  or  is  promoted  iu  the 
service  of  the  State  to  a  post  involving  higher  rank  or  increase  of 
pay,  he  shall  lose  his  seat  and  vote  in  the  Chamber,  and  can  only  re- 
cover his  place  in  it  by  re-election-  No  one  can  be  member  of  both 
Chambers. 

Article  79. — The  sittings  of  both  Chambers  are  public.  On  the 
motion  of  its  president,  or  of  ten  members,  each  Chamber  may  njc*et 
in  private  sitting — at  wliich  this  motion  will  then  have  to  be  discnsse<l 

Article  80. — N<*ither  of  the  Chambei-s  cnn  pass  a  resolution 
unless  then;  l>e  pn^sent  a  majority  of  the  legal  number  of  its 
members.  Each  Chamber  passes  its  resolutions  by  absolute  majority 
of  votes,  subject  to  any  exceptions  that  may  be  determined  by  the 
order  of  busiin^ss  for  eh»ctions. 

Article  81. — Each  Chamber  has  the  separate  right  of  present- 
ing addressi^s  to  the  King.  Xo  one  may  in  person  present  to  the 
Chambers,  or  to  one  of  them,  a  petition  or  address.  Each  ChamlnT 
can  transmit  the  communications  made  to  it  to  the  Ministers,  ainl 
demand  of  them  an  answer  to  any  grievances  thus  conveyed. 

Article  8J. — Each  Chamber  is  entitled  to  appoint  commissioiis 
of  inquiry  into  facts — for  its  own  information. 

Article  83. — The?  members  of  both  Chambers  are  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  ]nM)ple.  They  vote  according  to  tlieir  simple  con- 
victions, and  an;  not  bound  by  commissions  or  instructions. 

Article  84. — For  their  votes  in  the  Chamber  they  can  never  l»f 
called  to  account,  and  for  the  opinions  they  express  therein  they  can 
onlv  be  caUed  to  account  within  the  Chamber,  in  virtue  of  the  ordtT 
of  l)usiness.  Xo  member  of  a  Chaml>er  can,  without  its  assent,  l>e 
liad  up  for  examination,  or  be  arrested  during  the  Parliamentary 
session  for  any  penal  otlenc(s  unless  he  be  taken  in  the  actt,  or  in  tlu' 
co»nse  of  tlu!  followinic  day,  A  similar  assent  shall  be  necessarv  in 
tli<'  case  of  arrest  for  de])ts.  All  criminal  proceedings  against  a 
member  of  the  Chamber,  and  all  arrests  for  preliminary  examiuA- 
tion,  or  civil  arrest,  shall  be  susptMuied  during  the  Parliamentary 
session  on  demand  from  the  Chamber  concerned. 
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AuTicLE  85. — The  iueinl)er8  of  the  Second  Chanil)er  shall  receive 
out  of  the  State  Treasury  travelling  expenses  and  daily  fees,  according 
to  a  statutory  scale ;  and  renunciation  thei*eof  shall  be  inadmissible. 

Title  VI. 
Ton  chin  (J  the  Jmlicial  Power, 

Article  t^fS. — The  judicial  ])ower  will  be  exercised  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  by  indei)endent  tribunals  subject  to  no  other  authority 
hut  that  of  the  law.  Judgment  shall  be  executed  in  the  name  of 
the  King. 

Article  87. — The  judges  will  be  appointed  for  life  by  the  King, 
or  in  his  name.  They  can  oidy  be  removed  or  temporarily  8usj)endtd 
from  otiice  by  judicial  senttnice,  and  for  reasoiLS  foreseen  by  the  law. 
Temporary  suspension  from  otiice  (not  ensuing  on  the  strength  of  a 
law),  and  involuntary  transfer  to  another  place,  or  to  the  retired  list, 
can  only  takt»  phice  from  the  causes  and  in  the  form  mentioned  by 
law,  and  in  virtu*.*  of  a  judicial  sentence.  But  these  provisions  do 
nut  apply  to  cases  of  ti*ansfcr,  rendered  necessary  by  changes  in  the 
oriranisation  of  tluj  coui*ts  or  their  districts. 

Article  ss  {iibolishttl). 

Ariicle  ^i). — The  organisation  of  the  tribunals  will  only  be 
<h'terniined  bv  law. 

Article  1M).--To  the  ju<licial  office  only  those  can  l>e  appointed 
who  hav«»  (|ualiti(Hl  tln.'mselves  for  it  as  prescri})ed  by  law. 

Article  lil. — Courts  for  special  kinds  of  affairs,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, tribunals  for  trad**  and  commerce,  shall  Ijc  establisht^l  by 
statute  in  those  places  when?  local  needs  may  nnjuire  them.  The 
organisation  and  juris«liction  of  such  courts,  as  well  as  their  j)rocetlure 
and  the  aj)p«»intnient  of  their  members,  the  special  status  of  the  latter, 
and  the  duration  of  their  othcts  will  be  (h?termined  by  law. 

Article  9-.-  in  Prussia  there  shall  only  be  one  supreme 
tribunal. 

Aktk  LE  0.'^. — The  ju'oceedings  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts 
shall  be  puhlie.  Uut  the  public  may  be  excluded  by  an  ojH»nly 
declared  resolution  of  the  court,  when  order  or  good  monds  mav 
M'eni  «Mi(langered  (hy  their  admittance).  In  other  cases  publicity  of 
proc«M*dings  can  only  be  limite<l  by  law. 

vi  m  i 
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Article  94.  — In  criminal  cases  the  guilt  of  the  accused  shall  be 
(h^teruiined  by  jurymen,  in  so  far  as  exceptions  are  not  determined 
by  a  law  issued  with  the  previous  assent  of  the  Chambers.  The 
formation  of  a  jury-court  shall  be  regulated  by  a  law. 

Article  95. — By  a  law  issued  with  the  previous  assent  of  the 
Chambers,  there  may  be  esUiblished  a  special  court  whereof  the 
jurisdiction  shall  include  the  crimtts  of  high  treason,  as  well  as  those 
crimcjs  a<jjainst  the  internal  and  external  security  of  the  State,  which 
niav  be  assigned  to  it  bv  law. 

Artic!LE  96. — The  competence  of  the  courts  and  of  the  adrainisr 
trative  authorities  shall  be  determined  by  law.  Conflicts  of  authority 
between  the  courts  and  the  adniinistmtive  authorities  shall  be  settled 
by  a  tribunal  appointed  by  law. 

Article  97. — A  law  shall  determine  the  conditions  on  which 
pul)lic,  civil,  and  military  otticials  may  be  sued  for  wrongs  committed 
by  thoiu  in  excooiling  their  functions.  But  the  previous  assent  of 
otlicial  superiors  need  not  be  recjuested.' 

Title  VII. 

ToiicJnug  State  Ojficials  not  belonging  to  the  Judicial  Cl^iss, 

Article  98. — The  special  legal  status  {Recht^^erhdUnisse)  of 
State  otlicials  (including  advocators  and  solicitors)  not  belonging  to 
the  judicial  class,  shall  be  determined  by  a  law  which,  without 
restricting  the  Government  in  the  choice  of  its  executive  agents,  will 
grant  Civil  servants  proj)er  protection  against  arbitrary  dismissal 
from  their  posts  or  diminution  of  their  pay. 

Title  VIII. 
Touching  the  Finance, 

Article  99. — AW  income  and  expenditure  of  the  State  mu.st  be 
pre-estimated  for  ev(?ry  year,  and  be  presented  in  the  Budget,  which 
shall  b(5  annually  fixed  by  a  law. 

Article  100. — Taxes  and  dues  for  the  State  Treasury  may  only 
be  raised  in  so  far  as  they  shall  have  been  included  in  the  Budget,  or 
ordained  by  special  laws. 

Article  1 0 1 . — In  the  matter  of  taxes  there  must  be  no  privilege 
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of  persons.     Existing  tax-laws  shall  be  subjected  to  a  revision,  and 
all  such  privileges  abolished. 

Article  102. — State  and  Communal  officers  can  only  levy  dues 
on  the  strength  of  a  law. 

Article  103. — The  contracting  of  loans  for  the  State  Treasury 
can  only  be  effected  on  the  strength  of  a  law  ;  and  the  same  holds 
good  of  guarantees  involving  a  burden  to  the  State. 

Article  104. — Budget  transgressions  require  subsequen  approval 
by  the  Chambers.  The  Budget  will  be  examined  and  audited  by 
the  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts.  The  general  Budget  accounts  of 
every  year,  including  tabular  statistics  of  the  National  Debt,  shall, 
with  the  comments  of  the  Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts,  be  laid 
before  the  Chambers  for  the  purpose  of  exonerating  the  Government. 
A  special  law  will  regulate  the  establishment  and  functions  of  the 
Supreme  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

Title  IX. 

Touchintj  the  CommnneSf  Arroiidisseme^it^  District,  and  Proviiicicd  \ 

Bodies, 

Article  105. — The  representation  and  administration  of  the 
Communes,  ArrondisseuKaits  and  Provinces  of  the  Prussian  State, 
will  Ixj  determined  in  detail  by  special  laws. 

Gefieral  Provisions, 

Article  lOG. — Laws  and  ordinances  become  binding  after 
liaiving  been  published  in  the  form  prescribed  by  law.  The  exami- 
nation of  i\\i\  validity  of  ])roperly  promulgated  Royal  ordinances  is 
not  within  tlie  competence  of  the  authorities,  but  of  the  Chambers. 

Article  107. — The  Constitution  may  lie  altt;red  by  ordinary 
h'gislativo  meiins  ;  and  such  alteration  shall  merely  i-equire  the  usual 
absolute  majority  in  both  Chambei*s  on  two  divisions  (of  the  House), 
l>etwe('n  which  there  must  elapse  a  i)eriod  of  at  least  twenty-one 
da  vs. 

Article  108. — The  members  of  both  Chambers,  and  all  State 
officials,  sliull  take  the  oath  of  fealty  and  obedience  to  the  King,  and 
sw(*ar  conscientiously  to  observe  the  Constitution,  The  army  will 
not  take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution. 

Article  109. — Kxisting   taxes    and   dues    will   continue   to  be 
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laiscd ;  aiitl  all  provisions  of  existing  statute-books,  single  laws,  and 
ordinances,  which  do  not  contravene  the  present  Constitution,  will 
rciniain  in  force  until  altered  bv  law. 

Article  110. — All  authorities  holding  appointments  in  virtue 
of  existing  laws  will  continue  their  activity  pending  the  issue  of 
organic  laws  aff(»cting  them. 

Article  111. — In  the  event  of  war  or  revolution,  and  pressing 
<lang(T  to  public  security  therefrom  ensuing,  Articles  5,  6,  7,  27.  2S, 
29,  30,  and  36  of  the  CoiLstitution  may  be  suspended  for  a  certain 
time,  and  in  certain  districts — the  details  to  be  determined  by  law. 

Transition  Provisions. 

Article  112. — Until  issue  of  the  law  contemplated  in  Article 
20,  educational  matters  will  be  controlled  by  the  laws  at  present  in 
f  <  )rco. 

Article  113. — Prior  to  the  revision  of  the  crimimal  code,  a 
special  law  will  deal  with  offenc^»s  committed  by  word,  writing,  print, 
or  artistic  roprosontation. 

Article   114  (aboliah^d). 

Article  115. — Until  issue  of  the  electoral  law  contemplated  in 
Article  72,  the  ordinance  of  30th  May,  1849,  touching  the  return  of 
deputies  to  the  Second  Chamber,  will  remain  in  force  ;  and  with  this 
<irdi nance  is  associated  the  i)ro"\  isional  electoral  law  for  elections  to 
the  Second  Ciiamber  in  the  Hohenzollem  Principalities  of  30tL 
April,  IS')!. 

Article  116. — Tiio  two  suj)reme  tribunals  still  existing  shall  be 
<M)nil>ined  into  one — to  be  organised  by  a  special  law. 

Article  117. — The  claims  of  Stat<^  officials  appointed  before  tbt* 
proniiiliration  of  the  Constituticm  shall  be  taken  into  special  considera- 
tion by  the  Civil  Servant  Law. 

Article  11<S. — Should  changes  in  the  present  Constitution  W 
i-endered  nec(\ssary  by  the  German  Federal  Constitution  to  1)^ 
drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the  Draft  of  26th  May,  1849,  such 
alteiations  will  be  decreed  bv  the  Kinff  :  and  the  ordinances  to 
tliis  ellect  laid  before  the  Chambers,  at  their  fii*8t  meeting.  Tht- 
(■liainl»ers  will  then  have  to  <lecide  whether  the  changes  thus  pro- 
\isi(»nally  ordained  harnioni.se  with  the  Feilei^al  Coustitution  of 
(iermanv. 
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Article  119. — Tlie  Royal  oath  mentioned  in  Article  54,  as  well 
as  the  oath  prescrihed  to  be  taken  by  l>oth  Chambei*s  and  all  State 
otlicials,  will  have  to  be  tendered  innnediately  after  the  legislative 
revision  of  the  present  Constitution  (Articles  G2  and  108).* 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  signature  and  seal. 

(Jiven  at  Oharlottenburg,  the  31st  January,  1850. 

(Signe<l)  Friedricii  Wilhelm. 

(iraf   v.    Brandenburg,    v.  LadenlxTg,  v.  Manteuflel, 
V.  Strotha,  v.  d.  Heydt,  v.  Rabe,  Simons,  v.  Schleinitz. 
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TPFE  IMPERIAL  CONSTITUTION.f 

His  ^lajesty,  the  Kiug  of  Prussia,  in  the  name  of  the  North 
(ierinan  Tnion,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Bavaria,  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Wiirteniberg,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Ba<len,  and  His  Royal  Highness  the  (irand  Duke  of  Hesse  and  by 
Rliin<*  for  those  parts  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  which  are 
situated  South  of  the  Mjiin,  conclude  an  eternal  alliance  for  the 
proti'etion  of  the;  territory  of  the  Confederation,  and  of  the  laws 
of  the  same,  as  well  as  for  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
( iei'm.'in  people. 

This  (\)nf(*(|<»nition  shall   l)ear  the  name  of  the  German   Empii-e, 
and  shall  havo  the  following  ( -on-stitution  : — 

♦  It  Til  •'  1  only  1m'  H'litl  th'it  most  of  tin*  sjMM'ial  lawH  ri'fprrcMl  tc»  inthi-  variouH 
Arti<  ii>  of  tin- ('uii.stitutioii,  as  nec«;8sjin' to  8up])l«iiu'nt  and  complct*;  it,  wiTt' 
duly  pisxd. 

t  'I'liiH  tiiinslation  of  the  Impirial  ('(tnstitution  is  tnk«'n  from  tho  li'ports 
of  lh«'  Ami  rican  L«  L'-ition  at  Htrlin  (pririt«<l  in  thi*  '  Foreiffii  Kclttinn?*  of  the 
I'liit*'!  St;it«H"for  1S71  ,  I'lit  wo  Iw'f?  to  diHavow  all  rfflponailiility  for  any  in- 
a<-rura<-if8  that  may  be  found  in  thiH  rcnd'Tin^j^  uf  tho  Gt-niuiQ  doc'unifnt. 
'i\u:  I'ru.ssian  CunHtitution  in  our  own  translation. 
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I. — Territory. 

Article  1. — The  territory  of  the  Confederation  shall  consist  of 
the  States  of  Prussia  (with  Lauenburg),  Bavaiia,  Saxony,  Wiirtemberg. 
Baden,  Hesse,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Saxe- Weimar,  Mecklenburg- 
8trelitz,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick,  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Alteiibiirg. 
Siixe-Coburg-Gotha,  Anhalt,  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzbnrg- 
Sondorsliausen,  Waldeck,  Keuss  (elder  branch),  Heuss  (youiijzer 
hranch),  Schaumburg-Lippe,  Lij)pe,  Liibeck,  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

II.— Legislation  of  the  Empire. 

Article  2. — Within  this  territory  the  Empire  shall  have  the 
right  of  legislation  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
:ind  the  laws  of  the  Empire  shall  take  precedence  of  those  of  each 
individual  State.  The  laws  of  the  Empire  shall  be  rendered  binding 
l>y  Imperial  proclamation,  such  proclamation  to  be  published  in  a 
journal  devoted  to  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire 
[IkPichsiifselzhldtt).  If  no  other  period  shall  be  designated  in  the 
published  law  for  it  to  take  effect,  it  sliall  take  effect  on  the  four- 
teenth day  after  the  day  of  its  publication  in  the  Law  Journal  at 
Berlin. 

Article  3. — There  is  one  citizenship  for  all  Germany,  and  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  each  State  of  the  Confederation  shall  be  treated 
in  every  oth(;r  Stat«  thereof  as  natives,  and  shall  have  the  right  of 
becoming  permanent  residents,  of  carrying  on  business,  of  tilling 
j)ublic  ollices,  and  may  acquire  all  civil  rights  on  the  same  conditions 
as  those  born  in  the  State,  and  shall  also  have  the  same  usage  as 
regards  civil  prosecutions  and  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

Xo  (ierman  shall  be  limited  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege  by 
the  authorities  of  his  native  State,  or  by  the  authorities  of  any  other 
State  of  the  Confederation.  The  regulations  governing  the  care  of 
paupers,  and  their  admission  into  the  various  parishes,  are  not 
atlected  by  tlie  principle  enunciated  in  the  first  paragraph.  In  Hke 
manner  those  treaties  shall  remain  in  force  which  have  been  con- 
cluded between  the  various  States  of  the  Confederation  in  relation  to 
the  custody  of  persons  who  are  to  be  exj^)elled,  the  care  of  sick,  and 
tlie  burial  of  decejised  citizens. 

Witli  regard  to  the  performance  of  military  service  to  the  various 
States,  the  necessary  laws  will  be  passed  hereafter. 
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All  Germans  in  foreign  countries  shall  have  equal  claims  upon 
he  protection  of  the  Empire. 

Ahticle  4. — The  following  matters  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
I  the  Empire  and  its  Legislature  : — 

1.  The  privilege  of  carrying  on  trade  in  more  than  one  place  ; 

domestic  aifairs  and  mattei-s  i*elating  to  the  settlement  of 
natives  of  one  State  in  the  territory  of  another;  the 
riglit  of  citizenship ;  the  issuing  and  examination  of 
passpoi-ts  ;  surveillance  of  foreigners  and  of  manufac- 
tures, togeth(T  with  insurance  business,  so  far  as  these 
matters  are  not  already  provided  for  by  Article  3  of  this 
Constitution  (in  l>avaria,  however,  exclusive  of  domestic 
atlairs,  and  matU'rs  relating  to  the  settlement  of  natives 
of  one  State  in  the  territory  of  another) ;  and  likewise 
mattei-s  relating  to  colonisation  and  emigration  to  foreign 
countries. 

2.  Legislation  concerning  customs,   duties,    and  commerce,  and 

such   imposts   as  are  to  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
Empire. 
.'J.   Regulation    of    weights  and   measures,   and  of  the    coinage, 
together  with  the  emission  of  funded  and  unfunded  pajKjr 
money. 

4.  Banking  regulations  in  general. 
.").   Patents  for  inventions. 

r>.   The  protection  of  literary  property. 

7.  The  organisiition  of  a  general  .systt^m  of  protection  for  German 
tni<le  in  foreign  countries;  of  (jerman  navigation,  and  of 
the  (ierniaii  Hag  on  the  high  seas;  likewise  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  general  consular  reprt^sent^ition  of  the  Empire. 

5.  Kail  way   matters   (subject    in   Bavaria    to    the    provisions   of 

Article  4(>),  and  the  construction  of  nutans  of  communica- 
tion by  lan<l  an<l  water  for  the  purjKJses  of  home  defence.', 
and  of  general  commerce. 

1'.  Raftin;^  and  navigation  upon  those  waters  which  are  common 
to  several  Stat-i^s,  and  the  condition  of  such  waters,  as 
likewise'  riv<'r  and  other  water  dues. 

\0.  Postal  an<l  trlrgraph  alFairs  ;  but  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemlxifg 
these  shall  U?  subjt»ct  to  the  provisions  of  Article  52. 
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11.  Regulations  concerning  the  execution  of  judicial  sentences 

in  civil    niattei*s,   and    the  fulfilment  of  requisitions  in 
general. 

1 2.  The  authentication  of  public  documents. 

13.  General    legislation    with    respect  to  the  whole  domain  of 

civil  law,  criminal  law  ;  likewise  legal  procedure. 
1  4.  Tlie  Imperial  ai'my  and  navy. 

IT)    The  surveillance  of  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions. 
16.  The  Press,  trades'  unions,  etc. 

Aktr  LE  f). — The  legishitive  power  of  the  Empire  shall  be  exer- 
$»v7/C/  cisod  by  the  Federal  Council  and  the  Diet  (Reichstag).     A  majority 
of  the  votes  of  both  bodies  shall  be  necessary  and  sufHcient  for  the 
}  )assage  of  a  law. 

When  a  law  is  proposed  in  relation  to  the  army,  or  navy,  or  to 
'  the  imposts  speciiied  in  Article  35,  the  vote  of  the  presiding  officer 

shall  decide  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Federal  Council, 
if  said  vote  be  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  existing  arrangementa 

111. — Federal  Council- 
Article  6. — Tli(»  Federal  Council  shall  consist  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  States  of  the  Confederation,  among  whom  the  votes  shall 
b(f  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  that  Prussia  (including  the  former 
votes  of  Hanover,  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  Holst^in,  Nassau,  and 
Fr.tnkfoit)  shall  have  17  votes;  Bavaria,  6  votes;  Saxony,  4  votes: 
\Viirt(MiilM'rg,  4  votes;  Baden,  3  votes;  Hesse,  3  votes;  Mecklen- 
bui-ff  Schwerin,  2  votes;  Saxe- Weimar,  1  vot^ ;  Meckleuburg-Strelitz, 
1  vote:  Oldenburg,  1  vote;  Brunswick,  2  votes;  Saxe-Meiningen, 
1  v()t(^  :  Saxe-Altenburg,  1  vote  ;  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  1  vote;  Anhalt, 
1  vote ;  Sehwarzbnrg-Ku<lolstadt,  1  vote ;  Schwarzburg-Sonders- 
luniscn,  1  vote:  Waldeck,  1  vote;  Keuss  (elder  branch),  1  vote; 
luuss  (youuij^er  branch),  1  vote;  Schaumburg-Lippe,  1  vote;  Lipjxs 
1  vote ;  Liibe'ck,  1  vote ;  Bremen,  1  vote ;  Hamburg,  1  vote — 
total  58  votes.  Each  member  of  the  Confederation  may  appoint  as 
iiianv  deloirates  to  the  Federal  Council  as  it  has  votes;  neverthe- 
less,  tlie  total  of  the  votes  of  each  State  must  be  cast  by  only  one 
delegate. 

Apticle  7. —  The  Federal  Council  shall  take  action  upon — 
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1.  The  nieasiin^H  to  he  pro]>08ed  to  the  Diet,  and  the  resolutions  «• 

puHSoil  l>y  the  Kama 

2.  The    pMienil    proviHions   and    n^guhitions   necessary   for   the 

execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  ho  far  as  no  other 
provision  is  math^  hy  sHid  laws. 

3.  Tlie  defects  which  nmv  W  discoveretl  in  the  execution  of  the 

hiWH  uf  the  Empire,  or  of  the  proviHions  and  regulations 
hcn»tofon»  iiienti4>n(.Hl.  Eiich  inenil>er  of  the  C?onfeilera- 
tiun  shall  have  the  right  to  introiluce  motioUH,  and  it  shall 
1k'  the  duty  of  the  presiding  otiicer  to  submit  them  for 
ddiU'ratiun. 

LciriHlative  action  Khali  t^ike  place  by  Kimph'  majority,  with  the 
i'xr«'ptioii.H  of  the  provisions  in  Articles  5,  37,  and  7S.  Votes  not 
n'|»rfs<nt4*d  c»r  iii.stnict«Ml  Khali  not  Ih»  countiHl.  In  the  ca8«»  of  a  tie, 
iht*  vot*'  of  th«'  pH'sitling  <>Hicer  shall  deci<le. 

WIh'h  lf;;i.sl;itiv<»  {iction  is  taki*n  u|H»n  a  suhject  which  <hH*s  not 
iilliM't,  ac<*nnlini»  to  tin*  pn)visions  of  this  CouKtitutiou,  the  whole 
Kii)pin\  tli<*  votrs  only  of  those  Stat<»K  of  the  Coufe<Ie ration  interested 
in  the  uiatt4>r  in  (|UfStion  shall  In*  couute<L 

AicTK'i.K  H.  Thr  Ffdrral  (ouiicil  shall  ap|K>int  from  its  own 
iihiiiImtk  l*rrman»Mit  CVunniitttM-s  : 

1.    <  hi  tin-  aniiv  ami  tin*  fort ilicat ions  ; 

■J.    <  »ii  iiiival  atVairs  ; 

."».    <  hi  «iut  i«  s  and  taxes  ; 

1.    <  >ii  »"niniin-|-«-r  and  trade  ; 

.'».    (hi  railroads,  jM»t>.  and  (eie^ra]ilis  ; 

*).    (  )n  alVair>  <»1    iu^ti^e  ; 

7.    <  hi  anounls. 

In  •  a«  li  ut  tln*^«*  (^»nlnlittees  then*  shall  In*  re]>reM'ntativeK  of  at 
ie  t>T  toiii  Stat«s  <»t*  the  ('nnl»dei*atinn,  hesiiles  the  j»rf>i<ling  otlioT, 
and  t  a«  li  Sl.it*'  sliali  !•♦•  entit]e<l  t«»  onlv  one  Vote  in  the  SJiUie. 

III  tin-  ( 'nniniitt«-e  (»n  the  aiinv  and  fortilicatinUK,  llavaria  shall 
li.iM*  .1  j»«  Tiiiaiient  ^»■at  ;  the  leniainini;  ni»  nd»ei-s  ot*  it,  as  well  as  the 
III*  njln  I-,  ot  tie'  (  Mnmiitt*'*'  on  navjil  atVairs,  shall  1h»  ap|Mtint«*<I  hy 
tli«-  llni|M  r.r  ;  tin*  nuinlM  rs  of  the  other  1 'onnnittecs  shall  U*  ehi't^nl 
\'\  tht  I'.mIi  rai  ('Mun«ll.  Thi-M*  ( *ninniitti*es  shall  he  newlv  fnnneil 
at  • .««  li  >«'.>ii)n  «'t  till"  F»d«ral  Counril,  i.*.,  each  vear,  when  the 
!•  tniiij  intinlM'is  "h.ill  a;;ain  U*  eli^iMe. 
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Besides,  thei'e  shall  be  ap|X)inted  in  the  Federal  Council  a  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  over  which  Bavaria  shall  preside,  to  l)e 
composed  of  the  i)lenipotentiarie8  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria. 
Saxony,  and  Wiirtemberg,  and  of  two  plenipotentiaries  of  the  other 
States  of  th(>  Empire,  who  shall  be  elected  annually  by  the  Fetiei^al 
Council.  Clerks  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committees  to 
perform  tlie  necessiiry  work  ajipertaining  thereto. 

Article  9. — l]ach  member  of  the  Federal  Council  shall  have 
the  ri^ijht  to  apj)ear  in  the  Diet,  and  be  heard  there  at  any  time 
wlien  he  shall  so  request,  to  represent  the  views  of  his  Government, 
even  wIkmi  the  same  shall  not  have  been  adopted  by  the  majority  of 
tlie  Council.  No  one  shall  be  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the 
Federal  (.^ouncil  and  of  the  Diet. 

Article  10. — TheKm})eror  shall  afford  the  customary  diplomatic 
proU^ction  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  CounciL 

IV. — Office  of  President. 

Article  11.^ — The  King  of  Prussia  shall  be  the  President  of  the 
Confodei-atiori,  and  shall  have  the  title  of  German  Emperor.  The 
Emperor  shall  represent  the  Empire  among  nations,  declare  war,  and 
conclude  peace  in  the  name  of  the  same,  enter  into  alliances  and 
other  conventions  with  foreign  countries,  accredit  ambassadors,  and 
receive  them.  For  a  declaration  of  war  in  the  name  of  the  Empire 
the  consent  of  the  Federal  Council  shall  be  required,  except  in  case 
of  an  attiick  upon  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  or  its  coasts. 

So  far  as  ti'caties  with  foreign  countries  refer  to  matters  which, 
;iccording  to  Article  4,  are  to  be  regulated  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Fmpire,  the  consent  of  tlui  Federal  Council  shall  be  required  for 
their  ratification,  and  the  approviU  of  the  Diet  shall  be  necessary  to 
render  them  valid. 

Article  li'. — The  Emperor  shall  have  the  riglit  to  convene  the 
Federal  Council  and  the  Diet,  and  to  open,  adjourn,  and  close  them. 

Article  115. — The  convocation  of  the  Federal  Council  and  the 
l)i(»t  shall  take  place  annually,  and  the  Federal  Council  may  be 
called  together  for  the  prepai*ation  of  business  without  the  Diet ;  the 
latter,  howevei-,  shall  not  be  convoked  without  the  Federal  CounciL 

Article  14.  The  convocation  of  the  Federal  Council  shall  take 
place  as  soon  as  demanded  by  one- third  of  its  members. 
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Article  15. — The  Cliancellor  of  the  Empire,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Emperor,  shall  preside  in  the  Federal  Council,  and  supervise  the 
conduct  of  its  business.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  shall  have 
the  right  to  delegate  the  power  to  represent  him  to  any  member  of 
the  Federal  Council. 

Article  16. — The  necessary  Bills  shall  be  laid  before  the  Diet 
in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of 
the  Federal  Council,  and  they  shall  be  advocated  in  the  Diet  by 
members  of  the  Federal  Council,  or  by  special  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  said  Council. 

Article  17. — To  the  Emperor  shall  belong  the  right  to  prepare 
and  publish  the  laws  of  the  Empire.  The  decrees  and  ordinances  of 
the  Emperor  shall  be  published  in  the  name  of  the  Empire,  and 
rtM^uire  for  their  validity  the  signature  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  who  thereby  becomes  responsible  for  their  execution. 

Article  18. — The  Emperor  .shall  appoint  Imperial  officials, 
require  tliem  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  dismiss  them 
when  nece.ssary.  Otlicials  appointed  to  any  office  of  the  Empire 
from  oiKi  of  the  States  of  the  Confederation  shall  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  those  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  their  native  States  by 
tlu^ir  official  position,  provided  no  other  legislative  provision  shall 
have  been  made;  previously  to  their  entrance  into  the  service  of  the 
Empire. 

A  hticle  1 9.  —If  States  of  the  Confederation  do  not  fulfil  their 
constitutional  duties,  proceedings  may  be  instituted  against  them 
by  military  execution.  This  execution  shall  be  oixlained  by  the 
Federal  Council,  and  enforced  by  the  Emperor. 

V. — The  Diet  (Reichstag). 

Article  20. — Th(»  meml)ei-s  of  the  Diet  shall  be  elected  by  uni- 
versjil  siiilVagiJ  and  by  din*(;t  secn>t  ballot  Until  regulated  by  law, 
which  is  reserved  by  section  5  of  the  Election  Law  of  May  31,  1869, 
4S  deputies  shall  be  elect^'d  in  Bavaria,  17  in  Wiirteml)erg,  14  in 
K'lden,  6  in  I hsse,  south  of  the  River  Main,  and  the  total  number 
of  deputies  shall  be  382.* 

*  Tn'-ludinjj:,  thiit  is  to  .say,  those  doputica  returned  by  the  States  of  the 
North  (Jirnian  Federation. 
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Article  21. — Government  officials  shall  not  require  leave  of 
absence  in  order  to  enter  the  Diet.  When  a  member  of  the  Diet 
accepts  a  salaried  otlice  of  the  Empire,  or  a  salaried  office  in  one  of 
the  States  of  the  Confederation,  or  accepts  any  office  of  the  Empire 
or  of  a  State  involving  higher  rank  or  salary,  he  shall  forfeit  his  seat 
and  vote  in  tlie  Dicjt,  but  may  recover  his  place  in  the  same  by  a  new 
election. 

Article  22. — The  proceedings  of  the  Diet  shall  be  public. 
Truthful  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  the  public  sessions  of  the 
Diet  shall  sul)ject  those  making  them  to  no  responsibility. 

Article  23.  -The  Diet  shall  have  the  right  to  propose  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire,  and  to  refer  {petitions,  addressed 
to  it,  to  the  Federal  Council  or  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire. 

Artk^le  24. — Each  legislative  period  of  the  Diet  shall  last  three 
years.  Tlie  Diet  may  be  dissolved  by  a  resolution  of  the  Federal 
Council,  with  the  conxMit  of  the.  Emperor. 

Article  2."). — In  the  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Diet  new  elec- 
tions shall  take  place  within  a  period  of  sixty  days,  and  the  Diet 
shall  ro -assemble  within  a  period  of  ninety  days  after  its  dissolutiou. 

Article  26. — Unle.ss  by  consent  of  the  Diet,  an  adjournment 
of  that  bcxly  shall  not  exceed  the  period  of  thirty  days,  and  shall 
not  be  repeated  during  the  same  session  without  such  consent 

Article  27.-  The  Diet  shall  examine  into  the  legality  of  the 
election  of  its  members,  and  decide  thereon.  It  shall  regulate  the 
mode  of  transacting  business,  as  well  as  its  own  discipline,  by  esta- 
blishing ruhis  therefor,  and  elect  its  president,  vice-presidents,  and 
secrotaries. 

Airru^LE  28. — The  Diet  shall  pass  a  resolution  by  absolute 
majority.  To  render  the  pas.sing  of  a  resolution  valid,  the  presence 
of  a  majority  of  the  statutory  number  of  meml)ers  shall  be  requireti 

Article  21). — The  members  of  the  Diet  shall  be  the  representa- 
tives of  tlu^  entire  people,  and  shall  not  be  bound  by  orders  and 
instructions  from  thiMr  constituents. 

Article  .'U). — No  member  of  the  Diet  shall  at  any  time  sutfer 
legal  prosecution  on  account  of  his  vote,  or  on  account  of  utterances 
made  while  in  the  j>erformanceof  his  functions,  or  be  held  responsible 
outside  the  Diet  for  his  actions  (in  it). 

-Cuticle    .'31. — Without   the  consent   of  the  Diet,   none  of  its 
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nu'inhers  sliall  Ix?  triod  or  punished  during  tlie  session  for  any  offence 
committed,  except  when  arrested  in  the  act  of  committing  the  offence, 
or  in  tlie  course  of  the  following  day. 

Tlie  same  rule  shall  Hj)ply  in  the  case  of  aiTcsts  for  deht.  At 
th(;  request  of  the  Diet,  all  legal  proceeilings  instituted  against  one 
of  its  members,  and  likewise  imprisonment,  shall  be  suspendeil  during 
its  session. 

Ahtu'LE  32. — The  members  of  the  Diet  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
draw  any  salary,  or  bo  compensated  as  such. 

VJ. — Customs  and  Commerce. 

• 
Aktr'LK  *V'\. — (iermany  sliall  form  a  Customs  and  Commercial 

Tnion,  having  a  common  frontier  for  the  collection  of  duties.     Such 

territories    as    cannot,    by    reason   of  their    situation,    be    suitably 

embraced   within   the  said  frontier,   shall   be  excluded.     It  shall  \m 

lawful    to    introduct;    all  articles  of    commerce  of  any  State  of  the 

Confederation   into    any  other  State  of   the  Confederation  without 

paying  any  duty  thert'on,  except  so  far  tis  such  articles  are  subject  to 

internal  taxation  therein. 

Auticlp:  .*M.     The  Hanseatic  Cities,  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  shall 
remain  free  ports  outsi<h?  of  the  commcm  boundary  of  the  Customs 
Union,  n'taining  i\n'  that  purpose  a  district  of  their  own,  or  of  the 
surrouiiding  tmitorv,  until  they  shall  recpiest  to  l>e  admitted  intoth^i 
s;iid  Fnion. 

AuTKLi:  .Jr).  Th<»  Empire  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
legislate'  concerning  everything  relating  to  the  cu.stoms ;  the  taxation 
of  salt  and  tobacco  manufactured  or  i-aised  in  the  territory  of  the 
C-onfc(l<iatiou  ;  conciTning  the  taxation  of  manufactuntl  bnindy  and 
bt<'!\  and  of  sugiir  and  syrup  prepared  from  betjts  or  other  domestic 
[►nxliutions.  It  shall  have  exclusive  power  to  legislate  concerning 
tin*  mutual  pr<»t»»'tion  of  t  a  x<*s  upon  articles  of  consumption  levied  in 
tin*  s<*v('ral  Statfs  nf  th<»  Umpire;  against  embezzlement ;  as  well  as 
(•(•ncci  iiing  the  nn'asurrs  which  an;  re<iuired  in  granting  exemption 
from  thr  paynnut  of  dutif's,  for  the  security  of  the  common  customs 
fronti<*r.  In  liavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  Baden  the  niatt^T  ot 
imposing  duties  on  d(»mt'stic  bnindy  and  l>eer  is  n'served  for  the 
i.^'irislatiirr  of  (?ach  country.     The  Stat<*s  of  the  Coufetleration  shall. 
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liowever,  endeavour  to  bring  about  uniform  legislation  regarding  the 
taxation  of  these  articles. 

Article  30. — Tlie  imposing  of  duties  and  excise  on  articles  of 
consumption,  and  the  collection  of  the  same  (Article  35),  is  left  to 
each  State  of  the  Confederation  within  its  own  territory,  so  far  as  this 
has  been  done  bv  each  State  heretofore. 

Tlu;  Emperor  shall  have  the  supervision  of  legal  proceedings 
instituteil  by  otlioials  of  the  Empire,  whom  he  shall  designate  as 
adjuncts  to  the  Custom  or  Excise  Offices,  and  board  of  directors  of 
the  several  States,  after  hearing  the  committee  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  customs  and  revenues.  Notes  given  by  these  officials  as  to 
defects  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empii'e  (Article  35)  shall 
b(»  submitted  to  the  Confederate  Council  for  action. 

Article  37.  In  taking  action  upon  the  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  exi^cution  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire  (Article  35),  the  vote  of 
the  presiding  otlicer  shall  decide  whenever  he  shall  pronounce  for 
upholding  the  existing  rule  or  regulation. 

Article  38. — The  amounts  accruing  from  customs  and  other 
revenues  designated  in  Article  35  of  the  latter,  so  far  as  they  are  sub- 
ject to  legislation  by  the  Diet,  shall  go  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire. 

This  amount  is  made  up  of  the  total  receipts  from  the  customs 
and  other  revenues,  after  deducting  therefrom — 

1.  Tax  comj)ensations  and  reductions  in  conformity  with  existing 

laws  or  regulations. 

2.  Re-inibursements  for  taxes  unduly  imposecL 

3.  The  costs  for  collection  and  administration,  viz. : 

a.  In  the  dejiartment  of  customs,  the  costs  which  are  required 
for  the  protection  and  collection  of  customs  on  the 
frontiers  and  in  the  frontier  districts. 

It.  In  the  d(»partment  of  the  duty  on  salt,  the  costs  which  are 
used  for  the  pay  of  the  officers  charged  wnth  collecting 
and  controlling  these  duties  in  the  salt  mines. 

c.  In  the  ({(Apartment  of  duties  on  beet-sugar  and  tobacco,  the 
compensation  which  is  to  be  allowed,  according  to  the 
njsolutions  of  the  Confederate  Council,  to  the  several  State 
(iovernnuMits  for  the  cost  of  the  collection  of  these  duties. 

(/.  Fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts  in  the  departments 
of  the  other  duties. 
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Tlie  torritories  situated  outside  of  the  common  customs-frontier 
shall  contribute  to  the  exj^enses  of  the  Empire  by  paying  an  aversum 
(or  sum  of  acquittance).  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  shall  not 
share  in  tho  revenues  from  duties  on  liquors  and  beer,  which  go  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  Empii*e,  nor  in  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
aforesaid  a  versum, 

Artk'lk  39. — The  quarterly  statements  to  be  regularly  made  by 
the  revenue  officers  of  the  Federal  States  at  the  end  of  every  quarter, 
and  the  final  settlements  (to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  after 
th(?  closini;  of  the  account-books)  of  the  receipts  from  customs, 
which  have  become  due  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  or  during  the 
fi.scal  year,  and  the  revenues  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire,  according 
to  Article  .18,  shall  be  arranged  by  the  boards  of  directors  of  the 
Federal  States,  after  a  previous  examination  in  general  summaries,  in 
which  every  duty  is  to  be  shown  separately ;  these  summaries  shall 
be  transmitted  to  the  Federal  Committee  for  Accounts.  The  latter 
provisionally  fixes  every  three  months,  taking  as  a  basis  these  sum- 
maries, tlit*  amount  due  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire  from  the 
Ti*easury  of  each  State,  and  it  shall  inform  the  Federal  Council 
and  the  Federal  States  of  this  act ;  furthermore,  it  shall  submit 
to  the  Federal  Council  annually  the  final  statement  of  these 
amounts,  w  ith  its  remarks.  The  Federal  Council  shall  delil>erate  ujwn 
the  fixing  of  these  amounts. 

Article  40. — The  t<'nns  of  the  Customs-Union  Treaty  of  July  8, 
1^07,  ronijiin  in  force,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  altered  by  the 
provisions  of  this  Constitution,  and  as  long  as  they  are  not  altered 
in  the  inaiiiier  designated  in  Articles  7  and  78. 

VII. — Railways. 

AuTirLE  n. — Railways,  which  are  considered  necessary  for  the 
defence*  of  G(?rniany,  or  for  the  purposes  of  general  commerce,  may 
be  constructed  for  the  account  of  the  Empii*e  by  a  law  of  the 
F^inpire,  even  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  those  members  of  the  Con- 
federation tlirou^h  whost?  territory  the  railroads  run,  without  prejudice 
to  th(^  sov«rei«;n  rights  of  that  country ;  or  private  i)ersons  may  be 
eharg<*d  witli  th(*ir  construction,  and  receive  rights  of  expropriation. 
Every  existing  railway  company  is  bound  to  i)ermit  new  railroad  lines 
to  be   connected  with  it,  at  the  expense  of  these  latter.     All  laws 

n  a 
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grantiug  existing  railway  companies  the  right  of  injunction  against 
the  building  of  parallel  or  competitive  lines  are  hereby  abolished 
throughout  the  Empire,  without  detriment  to  rights  already 
acquired.  Such  right  of  injunction  cannot  be  granted  in  concessions 
to  be  given  liereafter. 

Article  42. — The  Governments  of  the  Federal  States  bind 
themselves,  in  the  interest  of  general  commerce,  to  have  the  German 
railways  manacjed  as  a  uniform  network,  and  for  this  puq>ose  to  have 
the  lines  constructed  and  equipped  according  to  a  uniform  systenL 

Article  43. — Accordingly,  as  soon  as  possible,  uniform  arran^ 
ments  as  to  management  shall  be  made,  and  especially  shall  uniform 
regulations  be  instituted  for  the  ix)lice  of  the  railroads.  The  Empire 
shall  take  care  that  the  administrative  officers  of  the  railway  lines 
keep  the  roads  always  in  such  a  condition  as  is  required  for  public 
security,  and  that  they  l>e  equipped  with  the  necessary  rolling 
stock. 

Article  44. — Railway  companies  are  l)ound  to  run  such 
j)ass(nigor  trains  of  suitable  velocity  as  may  be  required  for  ordinary 
traffic,  and  for  the  establishment  of  harmony  between  timetables; 
also  to  make  provision  for  such  goods  trains  as  may  be  necessary 
for  commercial  ])urposes,  and  to  establish,  without  extra  remuneration. 
offices  for  the  direct  forwarding  of  passengers,  and  goods  trains,  to 
be  transferred  when  necossarv,  from  one  road  to  another. 

Article  45. — The  Empire  shall  have  control  over  the  tariff  of 
fares.     The  same  shall  endeavour  to  cause  — 

1.  Uniform  regulations  to  be  speedily  introduced  on  all  German 

railway  lines. 
i2.  The  tariff  to  be  reduced  and  made  uniform  as  far  as  possible, 
and  particularly  to  cause  a  reduction  of  the  taiiff  for  the 
transport   of    coal,    coke,    wood,    minerals,    stone,    salt 
crude  iron,  manure,   and  similar  articles,   for  long  dis- 
tances, as  demanded  by  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  and  to  introduce  a  one-penny  {]>fenn\g)  tariff  as 
soon  as  practicable. 
Article   4G. — In  case  of  distress,  especially  incase  of  an  extra- 
ordinary  lise   in  the  price  of  provisions,  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  the 
railway   companies   to  adopt  temporarily  a  low  special  tariff,  to  be 
<ixed  l)^  *ho  Emperor,  on  motion  of  the  competent  committee,  for  the 
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forwanliii^r  of  grain,   flour,  vegetaMes,    and    potatoes.      TIuh   tariff 

kIiuD,    how('V(*r,    not   \te   1(*S8  than  the  lowest  nite  for  raw  produce 

existing  on  tlie  said  line. 

TIh*  foregoing  provisioas,  and  those  of  Articl(*8  4*2  to  4.")  shall  not 

apply  to  Havaria. 

The   InijMfrial  (loveninient,  however,   has  the  power  also,  with 

n*gard  to  Bavaria,  to  establish  by  means  of  legislation  uniform  rules 

for  the  const  ruction  and  Kpiipment  of  such  railways  as  may  be  of 

iiiijM)rtHncc  fj>r  the  <lefenc<^  of  the  country. 

AuTK'LK  47.     The  managers  of  all  railways  shall  Ik?  re<piired  to 

olN*y,  without  Iiesitatiim,  n^juisitioiis  made  by  the  authorities  of  the 

Knipin*    for   th<*   use    of  th«*ir   nmds    for  the   defenct?   of  (Jrermany. 

In   paiiicuhir  shall  tro<j|>s,  and  all   mat^^rial  of  war,  bi*  forwardtnl  at 

uniform  reduasl  rates. 

VIII.  -  Posts  and  Tki.eckaphs. 

AisTiri.K  4S. — Tli*»  j>f)sts  and  telegraphs  shall  l»e  organised  and 
managed  as  State  institutions  throughout  th«*  (leniian  Empire.  The 
h'giNlation  of  the  Kmpin*  in  reganl  to  iN>stal  and  telegraphic  atfairs, 
provi(h*d  for  in  Article  4,  does  not  exU»nd  to  thos<»  matt4»rs  whose 
n'gulation  Ik  left  to  manaLferial  arrangement,  a<*<*«)nling  to  the 
prmripl«<  wliirh  have  controlled  the  Nnrth  (rerman  adniini*ttnition  of 
post >  and  ti'l'vjraphs. 

Ai:Ti<  1,1.  Pj.  -Tlie  reeeipt•^  from  |M»sts  ancl  t«'lei;raphs  an*  a  j«»int 
atlair  thiMiii^hout  the  Kmpire.  The  expenses  shall  U*  ]uiid  from  the 
:;'ij«ral  i» cipts.  Tlif  surplus  g»x'S  int<»  tin*  Treasury  of  the  Kmpin'. 
(S^rti-.n  \'2.) 

Ai:Ti<'M,  ."»(>,  The  Km|MTor  has  the  snpn*me  su|H*rvision  of  the 
ailniiiii-'tr.ition  of  pt)>ts  ainl  telei^raphs.  The  authorities  ap{M»int4*il 
l)V  hint  ai'<-  in  duty  iMMind  and  authoii.MNl  to  Ke«'  that  uniformity  Ik* 
evtaMi'^le-d  and  nmintaiiietl  in  the  or;:ani>«atiou  (T  the  administration 
and  in  tin-  tiaii>^i<-tinn  of  business,  as  also  in  rei^aiil  to  the  ipnilifn'a- 
tions  of  <  in|»|o\.  N. 

Tie-  KnijH  r«»i-  shall  have  the  |M»wer  in  make  geiiend  administra- 
tive ri-julatiMii^.  :in«l  also  i\eliisi\elv  to  reirulate  the  rtOatiouN  whi<*h 
ai«'  to  «\i^t  I'vtwiM-n  tin*  |»o>t   and   t«*li'i;niph  otlices  of  (termiiny  and 

It  ^li.ill  Ih'  the  dutv  of  all  ofliceis  «»f  the  post-otlice  and  Telegraph 
//    //    i 
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Department  to  obey  Imperial  orders.  This  obligation  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  their  oath  of  offica  The  appointment  of  superior  officers 
(such  a,s  directors,  counsellors,  and  superintendents),  as  they  shall  he 
required  for  the  administration  of  the  posts  and  telegraphs  in  the 
various  districts ;  also  the  appointment  of  officers  of  the  posts  and 
telegraphs  (such  as  inspectors  or  comptrollers),  acting  for  the  afore- 
said authorities  in  the  several  districts,  in  the  capacity  of  supenisors, 
shall  be  made  by  the  Emperor  for  the  whole  territory  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  these  officers  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  him  as  a 
part  of  their  oath  of  office.  The  Governments  of  the  several  States 
shall  be  informed  in  due  time,  by  means  of  Imperial  confirmation  and 
oihcial  publication,  of  the  afore -mentioned  apjx)intments,  so  far  as 
they  may  relate  to  their  territories. 

Other  officers  recjuired  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Tele- 
f^jraphs,  as  also  all  officers  to  be  employed  at  the  various  stations,  and 
for  technical  pui*poses,  ikc,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respective 
Governments  of  the  States. 

Whore  there  is  no  independent  administration,  or  inland  mails 
or  telegra})hs,  the  terms  of  thcj  various  treaties  are  to  be  enforced. 

Article  r>l. — In  assigning  the  surplus  of  the  Post-office  Depart- 
ment to  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire  for  general  purposes  (Article  49k 
tli(»  following  procedure  is  to  be  observed  in  consideration  of  the 
dillerence  which  has  heretofore  existed  in  the  clear  receipts  of  the 
Post-office  Departments  of  the  several  territories  for  the  purjKwe  of 
securing  a  suitable  equalisation  during  the  i>eriod  of  transition  Mow 
named. 

(jf  tlu;  post-office  surplus,  which  accumulated  in  the  several 
mail  districts  during  the  five  years  from  1861  to  1865.  an  averap' 
yeaily  shall  hv,  computeil,  and  the  share  which  every  separate  mail 
district  has  had  in  the  sui'plus  resulting  therefrom  for  the  whole 
territory  of  th(?  Empire  shall  be  fixed  ui>on  by  a  i>ercentaga 

In  accordance  with  the  ju'oportion  thus  made,  the  several  States 
shall  be  credited  on  the  account  of  their  other  contributions  to  the 
<'xpenses  of  the  Em])ire  with  their  quota  accruing  from  the  jK)stal 
surplus  in  the  Empire,  for  a  period  of  eight  years  subsequent  to 
their  entrance  into  the  Post-office  Department  of  the  Empire.  At 
the  end  of  the  s;iid  eight  years  the  distinction  sliall  cease,  and  any 
sn»'plus  '*n  the  Post-othce  Department  shall  go,  without  division,  into 
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the  Treasury  of  the  Empire,  according  to  the  principle  enunciated  in 
Article  49. 

Of  tlie  quotii  of  the  Post-office  Departmcmt  surplus  resulting  during 
tlie  aforementioned  period  of  eight  years  in  favour  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  one-lialf  sliall  every  year  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Emperor,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
uniform  post-offices  in  the  Hanseatic  towns. 

Article  ;5'2. — The  stipulations  of  the  foregoing  Articles  48  to  51 
do  not  apj)ly  to  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg.  In  their  stead  the 
following  stipulation  shall  be  valid  for  these  two  States  of  the 
Confederation.  The  Empire  alone  is  autliorised  to  legislate  ui>on 
the  privileges  of  the  Post-office  and  Telegraph  Departments,  on  the 
legal  {position  of  both  institutions  toward  the  public,  upon  the 
franking  ])rivilege  and  rates  of  postage,  and  upon  the  establishment 
of  rates  for  telegraphic  corres|>ondence  into  Hanseatic  towns.  Ex- 
clusive, however,  of  managerial  arrangements,  and  the  fixing  of 
tariffs  for  internal  communication  within  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Empire  shall  regulate  postal  and  telegraj)hic 
communication  with  foreign  countries,  excepting  the  immediate  com- 
munication of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  w^ith  their  neighbouring 
►States,  not  belonging  to  the  Emj>ire,  in  regard  to  which  regulation 
the  stipulation  in  Article  49  of  the  postal  treaty  of  November  23, 
1807,  remains  in  force. 

Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg  shall  not  share  in  the  postal  and 
telegraphic  receipts  which  belong  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire. 

IX. — Marine  and  Navigation. 

Article  53. — The  navy  of  the  Empire  is  a  united  one  under  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  is  charged  with 
its  organisation  and  arrangement,  and  he  shall  appoint  the  officers 
and  officials  of  the  navy,  and  in  his  name  these  and  the  seamen  sliall 
be  sworn  in. 

The  harlnjur  of  Kiel  and  the  harbour  of  the  Jade  are  Imperial 
war  harbours. 

The  expenditure  required  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  navy  and  the  institutions  connected  therewith  shall  be  defrayed 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  Em])ire. 

All  seafaring  men  of  the  Empire,  including  machinists  and  hands 
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employed  iii  shipbuilding,  are  exempt  from  serving  in  the  army,  but 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  navy. 

The  appointment  of  men  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  navy  shall 
be  made  according  to  the  actual  seafaring  population,  and  the  quota 
furnished  in  accordance  herewith  by  each  State  shall  be  credited  to 
the  army  account. 

Article  54. — The  merchant  vessels  of  all  States  of  the  Con- 
federation shall  form  a  united  commercial  marine. 

The  Empire  shall  determine  the  process  for  ascertaining  the 
tonnage  of  seagoing  vessels,  shall  regulate  the  issuing  of  toniiage- 
certiticates  and  sea-letters,  and  shall  fix  the  conditions  to  which  a 
permit  for  commanding  a  sea-going  vessel  shall  be  subject. 

The  merchant  vessels  of  all  the  States  of  the  Confederation  shall 
l)e  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  to  the  harbours,  and  to  all  natural 
and  artificial  water-courses  of  the  several  States  of  the  Confederation, 
and  shall  receive  the  same  usage  therein. 

The  duties  which  shall  be  collected  from  sea-going  vc»ssels,  or 
levied  upon  their  freights,  for  the  use  of  naval  institutions  in  the 
harbours,  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  ordinary  roi)air  of  these  institutions. 

On  all  natural  water-courses,  duties  are  only  levied  for  the  use 
of  special  establishments,  which  serve  for  facilitating  commercial 
intercourse.  Thcjse  duties,  as  well  as  the  duties  for  navigating  such 
aititicial  channels,  which  are  property  of  the  State,  are  not  to  excee*! 
the  amount  re^juired  for  the  maintenance  and  ordinary  repair  of  the 
institutions  and  establishments.  These  rules  apply  to  rafting,  so  far 
as  it  is  carried  on  on  navigal)le  water-courses. 

The  levying  of  other  or  higher  duties  upon  foreign  vessels  or  their 
freights  than  those  which  are  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  Federal 
States  or  their  freights  coes  not  belong  to  the  various  States,  but  to 
the  Empire. 

AiiTKLE  o"). — The  flag  of  the  war  and  merchant  navy  shall  W 
l)lack,  white,  and  red. 

X. — Consular  Affairs. 

Article  50. —The  Emperor  shall  have  the  supervision  of  all 
consular  atlairs  of  the  (Tcrman  Empire,  and  he  shall  appoint  consuls 
aftei-  hearing  the  committee  of  the  Federal  Council  on  Commeriv 
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No  new  Stat4'  consulates  are  to  be  established  within  the  junsdic- 
tion  of  the  German  consuls.  German  consuls  shall  perform  the 
functions  of  Stat<'.  consuls  for  the  States  of  the  Confederation  not 
represented  in  their  district.  All  the  now  existing  State  consulates 
shall  he  abolished,  as  soon  as  the  organisation  of  the  German  con- 
sulates shall  be  completed,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  representation 
of  the  s(*parate  interests  of  all  the  Federal  States  shall  be  recognised 
by  the  Federal  Council  as  secured  by  the  German  consulates. 

XL — Military  Affairs  of  the  Empire. 

Article  r»7. — Every  Grerman  is  subject  to  military  duty,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  this  duty  no  substitute  can  be  accepted. 

Article  i)>^. — The  costs  and  the  burden  of  all  the  military 
system  of  th(!  Empire  are  to  be  borne  equally  by  all  the  Federal 
States  and  their  subjects,  and  no  privileges  or  molestations  to  the 
several  States  or  classes  are  admissible.  Where  an  e([ual  distribution 
of  th(;  biirdeus  cannot  be  effected  in  ruitftra  without  pi-ejudice  to  the 
public  welfare,  nllairs  shall  be  equalised  by  legislation  in  accordance 
v^ath  the  principles  of  justice. 

Article  r>l). — Every  (Jerman  capable  of  bearing  arms  shall  serve 
for  s<'<(n  yt-ars  in  the  standing  army,  ordinarily  from  the  t?nd  of  his 
twcntirtii  to  tho  beginning  of  his  twenty-eighth  year;  the  first  three 
yeai-s  in  the  ticld  army,  the  last  four  years  in  the  rest»r\'e ;  during  the 
next  live  years  he  shall  belong  to  the  militia  (Landwehr).  In  thost^ 
States  of  the  Confederation  in  which  heretofore  a  longer  term  of 
service  than  twelve  years  was  recjuired  by  law,  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  recjuired  time  of  service  shall  take  place  in  such  a  manner  as 
is  compatible  with  the  interests  and  the  war-footing  of  the  army  of 
the  Km  I  lire. 

As  re;;ards  the  emigi-ation  of  men  belonging  to  the  re8er\*e,  only 
those;  pro\isions  shall  be  in  force  which  apply  to  the  emigration  of 
members  of  the  militia. 

Ahtkm:  <jn.  The  strength  of  the  (Jerman  army  in  time  of  peace 
shall  be.  until  the  .*Ust  December,  iJSTl,  1  percent  of  the  i>opuIation 
of  Isjh,  aii<l  shall  be  furnished  by  the  several  Fe<leral  States  in  pro- 
portion to  their  population.  In  future  the  strength  of  the  army  in 
time  (jf  peace  shall  be  fixed  by  h'gislation. 

Aijticlk   ♦)!.     After   the   publication  of   this   Constitution  the 
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complete  Prussian  military  system  of  legislation  shall  be  introduced 
without  delay  throughout  the  Empire,  as  well  the  statutes  tliemselves 
as  the  regulations,  instructions,  and  ordinances  issued  for  their  execu- 
tion, explanation,  or  completion  ;  thus  in  particular,  the  miUtary 
penal  code  of  April  3,  1845  ;  the  military  orders  of  the  penal  court 
of  April  3,  1845  ;  the  ordinance  concerning  the  courts  of  honour  of 
July  20,  1 843 ;  the  regulations  with  respect  to  recruiting,  time  of 
service,  matters  relating  to  the  service  and  subsistence,  to  the  quarter- 
ing of  troops,  claims  for  damages,  mobilising,  A'c,  for  times  of  peace 
and  war.  Ordei*s  for  the  attendance  of  the  military  upon  religious 
services  is,  however,  excluded. 

When  a  unifoiin  organisation  of  the  German  army  shall  have 
been  established,  a  comprehensive  military  law  for  the  Empire  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Diet  and  the  Federal  Council  for  their  action  in 
accordance  with  the  Constitution. 

Article  G2. — For  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  German  army,  and  the  institutions  connected  therewith,  the 
sum  of  22i)  thalers  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Emperor 
until  the  31st  December,  1871,  for  each  man  in  the  army  on  the 
peac(?-footiiig,  according  to  Article  CO.     (See  Section  12.) 

After  the  31st  December,  1871,  the  payment  of  these  contribu- 
tions of  the  several  States  to  the  Imperial  Treasury  must  be  continued, 
Th(»  strength  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace,  which  has  been  tem- 
]>orarily  fixed  in  Ai-ticle  60,  shall  bo  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
these  amounts  until  it  shall  be  altered  by  a  law  of  the  Empire. 

The  expenditure  of  this  sum  for  the  whole  army  of  the  Empire 

and  its  establishments  shall  be  determined  by  a  budget  law. 

In  determining  the  budget  of  military  expenditure,  the  lawfully 

i'stablished  organisation  of  the  Imperial  army,  in  accordance  with  this 

Constitution,  shall  be  taken  as  a  basis. 

Article  G3. — The  total  land  force  of  the  Empire  shall  form  one 

army,  wliich,  in  war  and  in  peace,  shall  be  under  the  command  of  the 

J^mjKTor. 

The   regiments,  etc.,   throughout  the  whole  German  army  shall 

]>ear  continuous  numbei^s.     The  principal  colours  and  the  cut  of  the 

garuients  of  the  lioyal  Prussian  army  shall  serve  as  a  pattern  for 

tlie  rest  of  tlu^  army.     It  is  left  to  commanders  of  contingent  forces 

to  choose  the  external  badges,  cockades,  tfcc. 
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It  shall  be  the  duty  and  the  right  of  the  Emperor  to  take  care 
that,  throughout  the  German  army,  all  divisions  be  kept  fuU  and 
well  equipped,  and  that  unity  be  established  and  maintained  in  re- 
gard to  organisation  and  formation,  equipment^  and  command  in  the 
training  of  the  men,  as  well  as  in  the  qualification  of  the  officers. 
For  this  purpose  the  Emperor  shall  be  authorised  to  satisfy  himself 
at  any  time  of  the  condition  of  the  several  contingents,  and  to  pro- 
vide remedies  for  existing  defects. 

The  Emperor  shall  determine  the  strength,  composition,  and  divi- 
sion of  the  contingents  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  also  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  militia,  and  he  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  gaitisons 
within  the  tenitory  of  the  Confederation,  as  also  to  call  any  portion 
of  the  army  into  active  service. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  necessary  unity  in  the  care,  arming,  and 
equipment  of  all  troops  of  the  German  army,  all  orders  hereafter  to 
1^  issued  for  the  Prussian  army  shall  be  communicated  in  due  form 
to  the  commanders  of  the  remaining  contingents  by  the  Oommittee 
on  the  army  and  fortifications,  provided  for  in  Article  8,  No.  1. 

Article  64. — All  German  troops  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Emperor.  This  obligation  shall  be  included  in  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  commander-in-chief  of  a  contingent^  as  well 
as  all  officers  commanding  troops  of  more  than  one  contingent,  and 
all  commanders  of  fortresses,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Emperor. 
The  officers  api>ointed  by  the  Emperor  shall  take  the  oath  of  fealty 
to  him. 

The  appointment  of  generals,  or  of  officers  performing  the  duties 
of  generals,  in  a  contingent  force,  shall  be  in  each  case  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  has  the  right  with  regard 
to  the  transfer  of  officers,  with  or  .without  promotion,  to  positions 
which  are  to  be  filled  in  the  service  of  the  Empire,  be  it  in  the 
Prussian  army  or  in  other  contingents,  to  select  from  the  officers  of 
all  the  contingents  of  the  army  of  the  Empire. 

Article  65. — The  right  to  build  fortresses  within  the  territory 
of  the  Empire  shall  belong  to  the  Emperor,  who^  according  to 
Section  12,  shall  ask  for  the  appropriation  of  the  necessary  means 
re<[uired  for  that  purpose,  if  not  already  included  in  the  regular 
appropriation. 

Article  66. — If  not  otherwise  stipulated,  the  Princes  of  the 
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Empire  and  the  Senates  shall  appoint  the  officers  of  their  respective 
contingents,  subject  to  the  restriction  of  Article  64.  They  are  the 
cliiefs  of  all  the  troops  belonging  to  their  respective  territories,  and 
are  entitled  to  the  honours  connected  therewith. 

Th oy  shall  have  especially  the  right  to  hold  inspections  at  any 
time,  and  receive,  besides  the  regular  reports  and  announcements  of 
changes  for  publication,  timely  information  of  all  promotions  and 
appointments  concerning  their  respective  contingents. 

They  shall  also  have  the  right  to  employ,  for  police  purposes,  not 
only  their  own  troops,  but  all  other  contingents  of  the  army  of  the 
Kuipire  which  arc  stationed  in  their  respective  territories. 

Article  67. — The  unexpended  portion  of  the  military  appro- 
priation shall,  under  no  circumstances,  fall  to  the  share  of  a  single 
Clovernmont,  but  at  all  times  to  the  Treasury  of  the  Empire. 

Article  (jS. — The  Emperor  shall  have  the  power,  if  the  public 
sf'curity  of  the  Empire  demands  it,  to  declare  martial  law  in  any  part 
thereof,  until  the  publication  of  a  law  regulating  the  grounds,  the 
form  of  announcement,  and  the  effects  of  such  a  declaration,  the 
j)rovisi<Mis  of  the  Prussian  law  of  June  4,  ISol,  shall  be  substituted 
therefor. 

XII. — Finances  of  the  Empire. 

Article  69.— All  n^ceipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Empire  shall 
be  estimated  yearly,  and  included  in  the  financial  estimate.  The 
latter  shall  be  fixed  by  law  before  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year, 
according  to  the  following  j)rinciples  : — 

Article  70. — The  surplus  of  the  previous  year,  as  well  as  the 
eiistonis  (liiti<\s,  the  common  excise  duties,  and  the  revenues  derived 
iVum  the  |)Ostal  and  telegraph  service  shall  be  applied  to  the  defrayal 
of  all  c;i^neral  ex[)enditure.  In  so  far  as  these  exj>enditures  are  not 
covered  by  the  receipts,  they  shall  be  raised,  as  long  as  no  taxes  of 
tlir  l^jiipire  shall  have  been  established,  by  assessing  the  several  States 
of  the  Empire  according  to  their  population,  the  amount  of  tht* 
assessment  to  be  fixed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire  in  accordance 
with  the  budget  agreed  upon. 

Artici-k  71.—  The  general  expenditure  shall  be,  as  a  rule,  granted 
tor  one  year ;  they  may,  however,  in  special  cases,  be  granted  for  a 
loiioror  |".nV'l      Du'ingthe  period  of  transition  fixed  in  Article  60, 
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the  financial  estimate,  properly  classified,  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
army  shall  be.  laid  before  the  Federal  Oouncil  and  the  Diet  for  their 
information. 

Article  72. — An  annual  report  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the 
receipts  of  the  Empire  shall  be  rendered  to  the  Federal  Council  and 
the  Diet,  through  the  Chancellor  pf  the  Empire. 

Article  73. — In  cases  of  extraordinary  requirements,  a  loan 
may  be  contracted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  such 
loan  to  be  granted  by  the  Empire. 

XITI. — Settlement  of  Disputes  and  Modes  of  Punishment. 

Article  74. — Every  attempt  against  the  existence,  the  int^;rity, 
the  security,  or  the  constitution  of  the  Qerman  Empire ;  finally,  any 
offence  committed  against  the  Federal  Council,  the  Diet,  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council,  or  of  the  Diet^  a  magistrate  or 
public  official  of  the  Empire,  while  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  or  with  reference  to  his  official  position,  by  word,  writing, 
printing,  signs,  or  caricatures,  shall  be  judicially  investigated,  and 
upon  conviction,  punished  in  the  several  States  of  the  Empire, 
according  to  the  laws  therein  existing,  or  which  shall  hereafter  exist 
in  the  same,  according  to  which  laws  a  similar  ofienoe  against  any  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  its  constitution,  legislature,  members  of 
its  legislature,  authorities,  or  officials  is  to  be  judged. 

Article  7o. — For  those  oflences,  specified  in  Article  74,  -against 
the  Geriiiaii  Empire,  which,  if  committed  against  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Plinpirc,  would  be  deemed  high  treason,  the  superior  court  of 
apjx'al  of  thr(>e  free  Hanseatic  towns  at  Liibeck  shall  be  the  oom- 
]>c^tent  (IfH-iding  tribunal  in  Uie  first  and  last  resort  More  definite 
provLsioiis  as  to  the  competency  and  the  proceedings  of  the  superior 
court  of  ap|M>aIs  shall  be  adopted  by  tlie  Legislature  of  the  Empire. 
Until  the  puKsago  of  a  law  of  the  Empire,  the  existing  competency 
of  the  coui'ts  in  the  respective  States  of  the  Elmpire,  and  the  pro- 
visions relative  to  the  proceedings  of  those  courts,  shall  remain  in 
force. 

Artk'lk  76. — Disputes  between  the  different  States  of  the  Con- 
federation, so  far  as  they  are  not  of  a  private  nature^  and  therefore 
to  1)0  decided  by  the  competent  authorities,  shall  be  settled  by  the 
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Federal  Council,  at  tho  request  of  one  of  the  parties.  Disputes 
relating  to  constitutional  matters  in  those  of  the  States  of  the  Con- 
federation whoso  Constitution  contains  no  provision  for  the  settle- 
ment of  such  dilTerences,  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Fedei'al  Couucil,  at 
the  recjuest  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  if  this  cannot  be  done,  they  shiill 
be  settled  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  Confederation. 

Article  77. — If  in  one  of  the  States  of  the  Confeileration 
justice  shall  be  denied,  and  no  sufficient  relief  can  be  )>rocured  by 
legal  measures,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Fedei'al  Council  to  receive 
substantiated  complaints  concerning  denial  or  restriction  of  justice, 
which  are  to  be  judged  according  to  the  constitution  and  the  existing 
laws  of  the  respective  States  of  the  Confederation,  and  thereupon  to 
obtain  judicial  relief  from  the  Confedemte  Government  in  thomatter 
which  shall  have  given  rise  to  the  complaint 

XIV. — General  Provibion. 

Article  78. — Amendments  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  made 
by  legislativ(>  enactment.  They  shall  bo  considere<l  as  rejected 
when  foin-teen  votes  are  cast  against  them  in  the  Federal  Council 
The  ])rovisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  by  which  fixed 
rights  of  individual  States  of  the  Confedei'ation  are  i»stablished  in 
their  relation  to  the  whole,  shall  only  be  mpdified  with  the  consent 
of  that  State  of  the  Confederation  which  is  immediately  concerned. 
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